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EmmUtk  Dittriet  qf  PBauyicmma,  lo 
{••••{     BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  Tbit  o 

•  US.i  Jnlj.inthefilljr-lluKlTMroftbsind., 

SiaH*  Suxet  of  Amcrio,  K.  D.  1SI8,  Cahit,  Lu  tt  Cun,  of  the 
nid  di^tict,  hiTs  depoatcd  in  ttui  oOm  tbc  titl*  oT  ■  Book,  tbi  tight 
wbanor  thcjr  diim  *■  Pioptioton,  in  tlw  wordi  fbllowing,  to  wit : 

»  Notioni  ortha  AswricuL    Kcked  np  bj  ■  Trafallina  Bubdor." 

Ib  Conformitj  lo  tliB  Act  of  tha  Congna  <^  tbo  UmUd  State*, 
•Dtilled,  "An  Xct  Tor  tha  raooongamenl  ofLMiniiig,  br  McnriDg  Uw 
enpiei  of  Mipi,  Chuta,  and  Bookj,  to  tba  Antbon  ud  Fnpricton  of 
■Bcb  eopie*  dnrint  tba  timai  thefain  meattoncd"  And  tlw  lo  tbs  Act 
anlilled,  **  As  Act  wafpiaaeOttTj  to  u  Act,  entitled  '  An  Act  fbt  tba 
SncoancaDoot  o(  LaanuDf ,  br  MCiinac  tba  copiai  or  lilapa,  Cluita, 
uid  Book*,  to  tbe  Anlbon  tad  Pnmfietoca  of  aoeli  co^ea,  during  tba 


^^'\::V'"' 


wmmvA^miB',. 


TO 

JOHN  04.DWALLADEB, 

OF  CADWALLADBB, 
fTATE  OF  IfEW-TORK,  UMTBD  STATES  OF  AKERICA 


Without  your  aid  and  kindness  these 
pages  could  never  have  been  written.  What- 
ever other  people  may  think  of  their  merit, 
it  is  quite  probable  that  you  and  I  believe 
they  COTitain  some  truths.  We  must  there- 
fore endeavour  to  keep  each  other  in  good 
humour,  provided  they  shall  happen  to  bo 
neglected  rather  more  than  our  joint  opinions 
may  lead  us  to  think  they  deserve. 

Shortly  after  my  return  to  the  queen  of 
cities,  there  was  a  happy  reunion  of  alt  the 
remaining  members  of  the  ctub.  I  know  you 
will  be  glad  to  hear,  that,  with  a  solitary 
exception,  this  embraced  every  man  whoae 
name  has  stood  on  the  roll  since  its  forma- 
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tion.  But,  alas!  there  is  an  exception.  The 
poor  Dane  has  fallen.  The  worthy  professor 
trusted  himMU^  for  too  long  a  time,  in  seden- 
^tary  employments  in  a  warm  climate.  1  write 
it  with  grief,  but  he  waa  married  at  Verona, 
about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th  August  last,  to  the  daughter  of  an  Ital- 
ian physician.  Jules  B^thizy  and  Waller 
were  both  at  Florence  when  he  was  first 
taken,  and  they  flew  to  his  assistance  with 
the  eamestnesB  of  a  long  tried  fiiendship. 
But  remedies  were  too  late.  From  the  first 
moment  the  symptoms  seemed  threatening ; 
and  as  the  best  advice  was  fortunately  so 
close  at  handf  there  is  reason  to  think  the 
malady  was  perfectly  incurable.  B^izy  has 
some  suspicions  of  foul  play,  and  makes  dark 
allusions  to  philters  and  amulets;  but  the 
fether  of  the  fair  infection  solemnly  protests 
that  the  whole  is  the  effect  of  sun  and  soli- 
tude. We  have  done  all  that  remained  to 
sorrowing  friends.  An  epithalamium  has 
been  written  by  the  Russian,  and  it  was  set 
to  solemn  music  by  the  Abbate.  A  brass 
plate  has  been  let  into  the  back  of  the/a»/«af 
of  the  derelict,  containing  an  appropriate 
inscription,  and  two  memento  mori  are  cut  in 
its  sides.    A  wedding  ring  has  also  been 
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'  attached  lo  the  uose  of  the  portrait,  which, 
as  I  have  often  told  you,  is  always  suspended 
over  the  chair  of  a  member. 

The  question  of  a  successor  has  beea 
deeply  agitated  among  us.  Nothing  hut  the 
exceeding  liberality  which  pervades  and  col- 
ours our  meetings  could  have  insured  the 
result  which  has  grown  out  of  the  election. 
Yes,  my  friend,  the  empty  fauteml  is  yours ; 
and,  as  I  know-you  have  destroyed  the  coat 
of  arms  of  your  European  ancestors,  I  have 
caused  a  design  of  my  own  to  be  embtazooed 
in  the  proper  place.  It  is  a  conBtellatiDn  of 
twenty-four  stars,  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of 
n^uke  with  a  liberty-cap  for  a  crest,  and  two 
young  negroes  as  supporters.  I  was  obliged 
to  adopt  this  equivocal  blazonry,  in  order  to 
quiet  all  parties,  for  the  election  was  not 
without  a  struggle.  A  great  deal  was  said 
about  liberality,  but  I  believe  you  know  that 
liberality  always  infers  certain  reservations. 
The  Abbate  objected  a  good  deal  to  the 
preponderance  of  the  Protestant  interest, 
and  I  thought  Waller  was  a  little  jealous  of 
having  a  member  who  might  introduce  a 
dialect  of  his  mother  tongue.  But  Jules 
B^thizy  stood  by  you  like  a  man,  and  the 
Russian  swore  you  were  his  neighbour,^nd 
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that  tn  you  should  come.  In  short,  the  ques- 
tion was  carried;  and  now  the  agony  is  over, 
both  the  Baronet  and  the  Priest  put  the  best 
possible  face  on  it. 
/  Come  to  us,  then,  dear  John,  as  soon  as 
you  can  tear  yourself  from  the  delights  of 
\^  home.  We  contemplate  a  great  and  general 
""movement  during  the  next  three  years'  re- 
cess, and  an  honourable  station  shall  be 
assigned  you  in  the  task  of  peregrination. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  distrust  manifested 
by  some  unbelievers  in  our  body  concerning 
the  matter  detailed  in  my  letters ;  but  nVm- 
porte^  thirty  years  ago  most  of  the  worthy 
members  did  not  know  the  colour  of  the  skin 
of  the  people  concerning  whom  I  have  writ- 
ten. They  who  live  thirty  years  hence  may 
hve  long  enough  to  discover,  that  what  now 
seems  so  marvellous  wiU  then  be  deemed 
quite  a  matter  of  course. — Adieu. 
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Tm  writei  of  UiMe  Letters  U  oot  without  eome  of  tht 
fctrningB  of  ptttermtj  in  committiiig  the  ofStpimg  of  hia 
brain  to  tbe  world.  Hia  chief  coacem  is  thpit  the  book  may 
pua  u  near  as  poeeible  for  what  it  was  intended  in  the  de- 
sign, however  it  may  fill  short  in  the  execution.  ^ 

A  close  and  detailed  ■tatistical  work  on  the  United  States 
'tif  America,  could  not  keep  its  place  as  authority  for  five 
years.  What  is  true  this  year  would  the  neit  become  liable 
to  so  many  explanations,  that  Che  curious  would  soon  cease  j_ 
to  consult  its  pages.  The  principles  of  the  govermnent,  ond 
the  general  state  of  sQsifitf ,  are  certainly  more  permanent ; 
hut  tlie  latter  varies  rapidly  in  the  different  stages  of  a  life 
that  is  BO  progreaaive.  Notiiing  more  has,  therefore,  been 
attempted  here,  than  to  give  a  hasty  and  general  sketch  of  '' 
most  things  of  interest,  uid  to  communicate  what  is  told  in.. 
OS  unpretending  and  ^miliar  a  way  as  the  subjects  them* 
selves  would  conveniently  allow. 

The  facta  of  these  volumes  are  believed  to  be,  in  common, 
correct.  The  Author  cluma  no  exemption  from  error;  but 
as  he  tuu  given  some  thought  and  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the 
subjects  on  which  be  has  treated,  he  hopes  that  refiitation 
will  not  easily  attack  him  in  the  sliope  of  evidence.  Hia 
rcoeoning — if  rapid,  diacursivfl,  and  ill-arranged  argumenta 
can  aspire  to  so  lugh  a  name— must,  of  course,  depend  on  its 
own  value.  A  great  number  will  cettgJnly  condemn  it,  for  it 
as  certibly  opposes  the  opini<His  of  a  vast  ntimbcr  of  very 
honest  people  in  Europe.     Still,  as  he  has  no  one  object  but 
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'   the  good  of  all  hiH  fellow-creatures  in  view,  he  hopes  no  \xn- 
'y  worthy  iiiolive  will  be  ascribed  to  his  publication. 

A  great  number  of  readers  will  be  indisposed  to  believe 
that  the  United  States  of  America  are  of  the  importance 
which  the  writer  does  ^>t  diegiuse  he  has  attempted  to  show 
that  they  are  of  to  the  Ast  of  the  world.  On  this  subject 
there  must,  probably,  r^nain  a  diversity  of  opinion  that  time 
only  can  decide.  As  it  is  quite  probable  that  in  this  unfor- 
tunate dispute  there  will  be  many  against  him,  the  Author 
will  endeavour  to  coQtrait  himself  with  the  coDsideration  that 
time  is  working  much  ftater  than  common  on  the  points  that 
are  most  involved  in  the  matter.  He  is  quite  satisfied  with 
the  umpire. 

There  is  a  much  graver  ofience  against  the  rights  of  read- 
ers than  any  contained  in  the  opinions  of  this  work.  A  vast 
deal  has  been  printed  that  should  not  have  been,  and  much 
has  been  omitted  that  might  have  been  properly  said.  But 
circumstances  allowed  of  no  choice  between  great  and  ac- 
knowledged imperfections,  or  total  nlence.  Something  of 
the  extent  of  this  demerit,  theretbre,  must  depend  on  the  fact 
of  whether  enough  has  been  told  to  justify  puhtication  at  all. 
The  writer  has  not  treated  the  pubUc  with  so  httle  ceremony 
as  to  usher  a  work  on  their  notice  without,  at  least,  believing 
a  fair  proportion  of  this  apology  is  contained  in  its  pages. 
If  bo  deceive  himself,  it  will  be  bis  misfortune;  and  if  he 
does  not  deceive  his  readers,  be  shaU  rejoice. 
.  The  circumstances  to  which  allnaioD  has  just  been  made, 
involve  haste  in  printing  no  less  than  baste  in  selection. 
There  are  errors  of  style,  and  some  faults  of  grammar,  that 
are  perhaps  the  mutual  neglect  of  the  author,  the  copyists, 
and  the  printers.  The  word  "  assuied  "  is,  for  instance,  used 
foV  "  insured,"  and  adverbs  have,  in  several  cases,  been  con- 
verted into  adjectives.  In  one  or  two  instances,  negatives 
have  been  introduced  where  it  was  not  intended  to  use  them. 
But  they  who  detect  moet  of  these  blunders  will  know  how 
to  make  allowances  for  their  existence ;  and  t«  those  who  do 


not,  it  win  be  a  mitter  of  but  little  inteTcct.  The  Author 
hu  &T  le«  ambition  to  be  tboujfht  a  fine  wnter,  than  to  b«\ 
thought  an  acciuate  obMner  afid  a  faithfiil  uairator  of  what/ 
he  hu  witDeased. 

It  will  be  seen  thU  much  use  hu  been  made  of  the  opiti\ 
iou  and  information  of  a  native  Aineiicui.  Without  Mm^ 
■Qch  counsellor,  the  facta  of  thia  book  could  nerer  have  been 
collected.  TiffitB  bj_^ba|«^nq,ChdBtiKn. county  onesith 
in  whi(^  a  foreigner  ia  n  liable,  to  &11.  into  anon  m  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  ioaUutlonB,  the  ctate  of 
•ociety,  and  even  the  impulwi  of  the  people,  ore  in  eome 
meaeute  new  and  peculiar.  The  European,  under  such  eur^, 
CUDHtancefl,  has  a  great  deal  to  tmlsam  before  he  can  begitt 
toleani  correctlj'. 

America  haa  cwnmMilj  been  viewed  in  the  exceptions 
rather  thnn  in  the  rules.  Thia  is  a  CDmmon  ftult  with  all 
travellcrB,  since  it  at  once  gratifiea  their  spleen  and  indulges 
their  laziness.  It  is  a  bad  CMnpliment  to  human  nature,  b'&t 
not  the  less  true,  to  saj  that  no  joong  traveller  enters  a  for- 1 
eign  country  without  eajlj  conunencing  the  task  of  invidioiw' 
oomparison.  This  is  natural  enough,  certainly,  for  we  in* 
etantl;  miw  the  things  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed, 
and  which  may  owe  half  their  vaJne  to  uM ;  and  it  requires 
time  and  habit  to  create  new  attachments.  This  trait  of 
character  ia  by  no  means  confined  to  Europe.  The  writer  ^\ 
can  assure  his  ccoitemporaries,  that  few  men  travel  among  I 
foreign  nations  with  a  more  laudable  disdain  than  the  native  ' 
of  the  State*  of  which  theee  vohnuee  treat.  He  has  hie  joke 
and  his  sneer,  and  not  nnfrequentiy  his  reason,  as  well  as  the 
veriest  iwM-Mitlrs  of  the  ThniDeriea,  or  any  exquisite  of  a 
London  club-houae.  Ere  long  he  will  begin  to  make  books, 
too;  and  as  he  has  an  unaccommodatii^  manner  of  separat- 
ing the  owner  Irom  the  soil,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  nay 
find  a  process  by  which  he  will  give  all  due  interest  to  the 
recdlectbns  of  former  ages,  while  be  pays  a  passing  tribute 
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.  -"^  The  writer  hu  not  the  nrwUeBt  doubt  th&t  many  orthodox 
\  unbeliever  will  listen  to  what  he  haa  said  of  America  in  thia 
work,  with  increduloiu  eon.  He  invite*  kU  truch  stout  ad- 
lierentB  to  their  own  preconceived  opinions,  to  submit  to  *, 
certain  examination  of  fkcta  that  are  perfectly  within  their 
reach.  He  would  propose  that  they  inquire  wXa  the  state  of 
America  as  it  eiiiled  fifty  yean  o^,  and  that  they  then  com- 
pare it  with  its  present  condition.  After  they  have  struck  a 
balance  between  the  two  results,  they  can  safely  be  left  to 
their  own  nuninations  as  to  the  probability  of  a  people,  as 
barbarous,  as  ignorant,  and  as  disorganized,  as  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  the  Americans,  being  very  likely 
to  work  such  miracles.  When  they  have  honestly  come  to 
a  conclusion,  it  is  possible  they  may  be  disposed  to  give  some 
credit  to  the  contents  of  the  following  pages. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  actual  names  of  the  individuals 
to  whom  these  letters  are  addressed  are  given  in  the  text. 
It  is  hoped  that  eight  or  ten  single  gentlemen  can  meet  one* 
ia  three  years  in  a  club,  and  that  they  can  pass  the  inter- 
mediate time  in  journeying  about  the  world,  occasionsUy 
publishing  a  few  ideas  on  what  they  have  seen,  without  being 
' '  reduced  to  the  neceesty  of  dcung  so  much  violence  to  their 
modesty  as  to  call  each  other  nitequivocBlly  by  their  proper 
•ppellatioDB.  Had  Ihey  not  been  disposed  to  Uvea  of  fVee 
comment  and  criticism,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  tfaey 

would  have  all  been  married  men  these yean. 

One  more  word  on  the  subject-matter  of  these  pages,  and 
the  writer  will  commit  them  to  the  judgment  of  his  readers 
without  further  interruption.  In  producing  a  work  on  the 
United  States,  the  truth  was  to  be  dealt  with  fearlessly,  or  the 
task  had  better  be  let  alone.  In  auch  a  coimtry,  existing  facta 
are,  however,  of  consequence  only  as  they  are  likely  to  afiect 
the  future.  It  is  of  little  moment  to  know  that  so  many  houaa 
are  in  a  town,  or  so  many  straw  beds  in  such  a  house,  when 
premises  are  at  hand  to  demonstrate  clearly,  that  in  a  year  or 
two  the  Toofii  of  the  city  will  be  doubled,  and  the  inmatea  of 
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the  dweOiiig  will  repoM  on  down.  Tbe  highert  compliment 
that  a,  or  thU  can  be,  paid  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  is  paid  by  vritera,  who  are  evidentlj  guilty  or  their 
poUtenoM  under  any  other  atate  of  feeling  than  that  of  com- 
placency. Tbe  Engliihman.'for  iutance  (he  ia  quoted,  be- 
caoBe  the  moat  indiutiiona  in  the  pnrenit,)  lands  in  America, 
and  he  immediately  commences  the  work  of  comparisoD  be* 
tween  the  republics  and  his  own  country.  He  is  careful 
enough  to  avoid  all  those  topics  which  might  produce  an  un- 
favourable tesolt  (and  they  are  sufficiently  numerous),  but  he 
instantly  saxes  on  some  unfortunate  tavern,  or  highway,  or 
church,  or  theatre,  or  something  else  of  the  kind,  which  he 
puts  in  faring  contrast  with,  not  the  worst,  nor  the  middling, 
but  the  best  similar  olqect  in  his  own  country.  Really  tbere^^ 
muat  be  something  extraordinary  in  a  people,  who,  having  \ 
had  ao  much  to  do,  and  so  very  ehoit  a  time  to  do  it  in,  have  j 
already  become  the  subjects,  not  only  of  envy,  but  of  a  seem- 
ingly formidable  rivalry,  to  one  of  tbe  oldest  and  wealthiest 
nations  of  Europe !  It  strikes  the  writer,  that,  while  these 
gentlemen  are  so  induatrioualy  atru^Iing  to  prove  tbe  exist* 
enceof  some  petty  object  of  spleen,  they  prove  a  great  moral 
truth  in  favour  of  America.  What  should  we  think  of  the 
boy  whose  intellect,  and  labours,  and  intelligence,  were  drawn 
into  bold  and  invidious  comparison  with  those  of  aged  uid 
experienced  men  [ 

The  writer  hu  said  very  little  on  the  subject  of  the  ordi- 
nary vices  of  mankind ;  for  he  ha«  hoped  that  no  one  wiQ 
read  bia  book,  who  has  yet  to  learn  that  they  exist  every 
where.  If  any  one  shall  suppose  that  he  wishes  to  paint  th^ 
people  of  America  as  existing  in  a  state  superior  to  human 
paoaiMi,  fVee  from  all  uncharitableness  and  guile,  he  takes  the 
Uberty  to  assure  him  be  will  fall  into  an  egregious  blunder. 
He  has  not  yet  met  with  such  an  elysium  in  bia  travels. 

If  the  bile  of  any  one  shall  be  stirred  by  the  anticipationa 
in  which  the  writer  has  indulged  in  ftvour  of  the  United 
States  of  America, he  ritall  be  sony;  but  as  be  cannot  see 
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bow  the  truth  b  to  be  afibcted,  <»  the  tattaoea  of  a  gnat 
people  mUenally  varied,  by  the  dioBUistkctmu  of  thia  or  that 
individual,  he  haa  tbDught  it  saJbat  6a  bia  own  reputation  to 
Bay  what  he  thinks,  without  taking  the  paina  to  aacertain  to 
how  many  it  may  be  agieeaUe,  or  to  bow  aiaaj  disagreeable^ 
He  has  aviuded  penooaJities,  and  that,  m  a  traveller,  is  all  be 
feeb  bound  to  do,  and  bopw  he  ahall  alwaya  do ;  fiw  be  ia  not 
of  that  impertinent  class,  wbo  think  the  w«rid  cannot  beauf* 
ficienti;  enlightoied  withoot  invading  tba  aacrad  precincts  of 
V  private  life. 
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TO  ant  rusDEKicK  waller,  bart. 


Uropool,  Englud,  Julr  tU,  1SS4.  I 
Dbak  Wallks,  '  ; 

Yoi7  are  to  express  no  astooidH&eBt  at  the  place 
where  this  letter  ie  dated.  I  confeas  the  et^agement 
to  meet  yoa  under  the  walk  of  the  Seraglio ;  but  hear 
me,  before  the  sin  of  forgetfulness  shall  be  too  hastily 
imputed  to  my  charee.  You  know  the  inveterate 
perc^natiDg  habits  ^  the  club,  and  can  judge,  from 
your  own  besetting  projoeDsity  to  change  jour  resi- 
dence  monthly,  bow  difficult  it  might  prove  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  travening  a  soil  that  is  still  virgin,  so 
&r  as  the  perambulating  feet  of  (he  members  of  oar 
fraternity  are  concerned.  In  a  word,  1  am  here, 
awaiting  the  packet  for  America-  Before  you  get 
tiaa  letter,  the  waters  of  one  half  of  the  Atlantic  mil 
roll  between  us.  This  resolution,  seemingly  so  sud- 
den, has  not,  however,  been  taken  without  much  and 
mabire  thou^t. 

Cosmopolites,  and  searchers  of  the  truth,  as  we 
boast  ourselves,  who,  of  all  our  number,  has  ever  turn- 
ed his  steps  towards  a  quarter  (I  had  almost  written 
half)  of  tite  globe,  where  new  scenes,  a  state  of  so- 
cie^  without  a  parallel,  even  in  hiitoiy,  and  so  mudi 
^at  is  fresh,  bot^  in  the  physical  and  moral  worid. 
Vol.  I.  B 
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invite  our  attention?  This  reproach  shall  exist  no 
longer.  If  resenbnent  against  bo  much  apparent 
ficUenesB  can  refrain  the  while,  read,  and  jou  ghal) 
know  the  reasons  why  jou  are  left  to  wander,  alone, 
through  the  streets  of  Pera,  and  to  endure  Bullea 
looks,  from  haudity  Turks,  without  the  promised  sup- 
port of  your  infidel  companion. 
-  On  me  road  between  Moscow  and  Warsaw,  I 
^.encountered  a  traveller  from  the  states  of  North 
America.  He  was  about  to  end  a  long  pilgrimage,  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  to  return,  eager  as' 
a  discharged  Swiss,  to  the  haunts  of  his  youth,  in 
the  other  hemisphere.  He  appeared  like  one  who 
was  wearied  with  the  selfishness,  struggles,  and  fac 
titious  distinctioni  of  our  eastern  regions.  Tnilj, 
there  was  something  so  naif,  and  jet  so  instructed — 
so  much  that  was  intellectual,  and  withal  so  simple — 
a  little  that  was  proud,  blended  with  something  phi- 
losophical, in  the  temperament  and  manner  of  this 
western  voyager,  that  ne  came  over  my  fancy  with 
the  freshness  of  those  evenine  breezes,  for  which  yon 
will  be  shortly  panting,  on  me  shores  of  the  Darda- 
nelles. To  he  serious,  he  was  an  educated  and  a  gift- 
ed man,  with  a  simplici^  of  thoi^t,  as  well  as  of  dc- 
fiortment,  that  acted  like  a  charm  on  my  exhausted 
eelings.  You  are  not  to  suppose  that,  at  fifty,  I  have 
"fallen  into  the  errors  of  five-and-twenty,  and,  that  I 
am  about  to  become,  again,  a  convert  to  thrice-wom- 
out  opinions,  new  vamped,  under  the  imposing  name 
of  philosophy.  The  word  has  never  escaped  the  lips 
of  Cadwallader  (for  so  is  my  new  acquaintance  call- 
ed),  even  in  the  gravest  of  hu  moods. 

An  evening,  passed  in  the  company  of  this  Ameri- 
can, at  a  miserable  pott-house  on  the  frontien  of  Po- 
land, only  furnished  a  zest  for  the  week  in  which  it 
was  agreed  we  should  travel  togetber.  At  the  end  of 
that  week,  my  resolution  was  taken.  I  had  heard  so 
much  to  excite  cnrioei^ — so  much  to  awaken  thou^it. 
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in  channels  entirely  new,  that  Qolhing  short  of  a  voy- 
age  across  the  Atlantic  can  appease  my  longings. 

Neither  are  you  to  be  too  hasty  in  believiw,  that 
my  companion  has  been  soothing  my  ears  wim  Ara- 
bian imager^-.  Nothii^  can  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
He  is  saturnine  by  nature,  and,  a  Frenchman  mi^t 
add,  taciturn  to  a  fault.  Prom  a  certain  expression 
of  melancholy,  that  oflen  overshadows  his  counte- 
nance, I  should  think  he  had  long  been  familiar  with 
regrets,  which,  from  their  nature,  must  be  unceasing 
Snil,  I  find  great  equanimity  of  temper,  and  the  same 
calm,  deliberative  manner  of  considering  thii^,  as 
if  he  deemed  himself  already  removed  from  most  of 
the  great  and  movii^  interests  of  the  world.  PerhapsN 
dbese  peculiar  and  individual  qualities,  in  some  mea-  ) 
sure,  quickened  the  desire  I  felt  to  examine  his  / 
country.  1  would  ^ve  much,  to  know  his  private  his- 
tory ;  but  I  never  before  associated  with  one  who 
was,  at  the  same  time,  so  communicative,  and,  yet,  so 
reserved. 

In  short,  I  found  this  calm,  reasoning  American  so  '  , 
fresh,  so  oiidnal  ta.hjs_way  of  tceitii^  thina,  which 
loi^  use  had  rendered,  to  my  imagination,  fixed  and 
unalterable  as  the  laws  of  nature  to^nselves,  and  so 
direct  in  the  application  of  all  his  opinions  to  the  prac- 
tices of  the  world,  that  I  early  became  alive  to  the 
desire  of  examining  a  state  of  society,  which,  I  am 
fond  of  beUeving,  must  have  had  some  influence  in 
^ving  birth  to  so  much  independence  and  manliness 
o[  thou^t. 

Before  we  had  reached  the  Rhine,  it  was  arranged 
between  us,  that  we  should  cross  the  ocean  together ; 
and  CadwaUader  promised  me  his  assistance  and 
advice,  in  making  the  preparatjons  that  might  be 
necessary,  to  render  the  journey  both  convenient  and 
profitable. 

You  vrill  readily  ima^ne,  that,  with  the  •nt??*'"" 
of  passing  a  year  or  two  in  the  republics  of  North 
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America,  mr  curiosit^r  to  investieate  their  histon'  and 
.uutitutioDS  has  not  beeo  sufiered  to  slumber.  While 
in  LoDdon,  no  oppcwtunitf  of  inquiring  into  the  char- 
acter of  tbe  people,  or  of  auppljii^  rajself  with  mat- 
ter of  proper  preliiDiiiai;  study,  was  neglected.  At  I 
believed  me  Eiffilish  must,  of  necessi^,  possess  a  bet- 
ter ksowledge  of  tfa^  transatlaDtic  kmsmen  than  any 
other  people  in  Europe,  I  was  diluent  in  storing  my 
memory  witii  such  bets,  deaoed  from  the  most  ap- 
proved aatfaorities,  as  mi(£t  aid  and  direct  my  inqui- 
ries. B^  dint  of  extraorauuy  exertions,  1  soon  suc- 
ceeded m  ci^lecting  a  little  hbrary  of  travels,  pam- 
phlets, and  political  diaKrtati<xu.  This  collection 
was  scrupulously  kept  a  secret  until  complete,  when, 
anxious  to  impress  my  eompanion  with  a  favourable 
opinion  of  my  earnestness  m  the  research,  an  early  - 
oppcotonity  was  taken  b>  lay  the  result  before  him, 
in  the  shape  of  a  handsmne  diqtiay  on  the  shelves  of 
■  a  book-case.  Cadwallader  ran  his  eye  coolly  over 
the  titles,  and,  after  saying  a  few  woras  in  commen- 
dation of  my  zeal,  he  ^>p^red  disposed  to  leave  me 
to  the  quiet  ei^oyment  of  my  acquisitious.  I  was 
struck  widi  the  si^uiav  air  of  indinerenee,  to  give  it 
no  harsher  term,  with  which  he  r^arded  tbe  fiiiits  of 
my  hard  labour,  and  was  not  slow  to  ascribe  it  to  the 
fact,  thati  had  omitted  those  works  of  native  ori^n, 
which  treated  on  the  same  subject  In  order  to  r^ 
move  any  un&vourable  impressions  on  this  point, 
something  was  muttered  concemine  n^rets  at  not 
being  able  to  procure  American  books  at  sach  a  dis- 
tance from  tfaeplace  where  Ihey  were  printed,  with  an 
intimation,  that  on  onr  arrival  at  New- York,  my  travel- 
lin^librarywouldof course becompteted.  Stillnos^n 
of  mterest  was  elicited  from  the  cold  eye  of  my  c<hi^ 
panion.  He  left  me  with  anodier  conq^liment  to  my 
mdustry,  which,  I  am  obliged  to  confess,  was  pointed 
with  so  much  supererogatoir  courtesv,  as  to  savour  a 
little  of  sarcasm.    Notmng  damited,  oowerer,  by  this 
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silent  but  intelligible  criticism,  no  time  was  lost  in 
tumii^  the  new  acquisitions  to  a  profitable  account 
Our  stay  in  London  was  unavoi^bly  prolonged  to 
three  weeks,  and  by  dae  expiration  of  that  time  I  bad 
travelled  over  no  small  portion  of  the  American  ter^ 
ritory,  again  and  agaiD,  on  paper,  and  at  rates,  too, 
that  would  not  have  done  discredit  to  the  time-saving 
authors  of  the  books  themselves.  In  short,  the  opi^ 
ions  of  some  six  or  seven  English  c(»nmentatorB  on 
Aroericaa  society  and  morals,  were  devoured  so  very 
greedily,  as  to  leave  little  or  no  leisure  for  a  proper 
digestion  of  the  knowlei^e  they  imparted.  But,  once 
possessed  of  sufficient  matter  for  reflection,  a  voyage 
of  three  thousand  miles  will  aSbrd  abundant  leisure 
for  rumination  and  digestion. 

Our  arrival  at  this  place  had  been  so  timed,  as  to 
precede  the  departure  of  the  packet  by  a  few  days. 
The  intervening  period  has  given  us  an  opportuni^ 
to  complete  the  most  minute  of  our  arrangements, 
among  which  1  have  ever  kept  in  view  the  important 
object  of  acquiring  that  information  which  may  be  use- 
fufin  my  contemplated  journey  by  land.  A  Liverpool 
banker,  to  whom  I  had  eariy  spoken  on  the  subject, 
placed  in  my  hands  two  volumes  of  travels  in  America, 
written  by  a  merchant  of  this  city,  of  the  name  of 
Hodgson,  in  which  he  gave  me  reason  to  believe  I 
should  find,  mingled  with  a  laige  portion  of  good  sense'jx 
far  more  liberality  than  it  was  usual  to  meet  in  the  ■ 
works  of  his  countrymen  when  writing  on  the  subjecj/ 
of  tbeir  repubUcan  relatives.  You  are  not  to  frown, 
dear  Waller,  when  1  add,  that  even  my  own  dulness 
had  already  been  able  to  detect,  in  tne  contents  of 
most  of  my  newly  acquired  treasures,  a  certain  dis- 
torted manner  of  viewing  and  of  portraying  thii^, 
which  struck  me  as  manitesting  a  remarkable  attach- 
ment to  caricature.  This  amiable  peculiarity  may 
perhaps  furnish  a  sufficientiy  intel%T)le  clue  to  the 
small  iavour  that  the  books  seemed  to  enjoy  m  the 
B2 
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eyes  of  Cadwallader.  Under  ^  expectation  that 
the  work  of  Mr.  HodgsoD  would  afford  him  pleasure, 
I  laid  it  OD  the  table  of  mj^  compftnioa,  ana  begged 
that  he  would  bestow  on  its  peniBal  a  few  of  mose 
hours  for  which  1  Iniew  be  bad  tto  very  urgent  em- 
ployment 

It  was  morning  when  be  was  put  in  possession  of 
the  book,  and  the  da;  was  purposely  permitted  to 

raas  without  any  interruption  from  me.  Late  at  n^ht, 
entered  his  apartment,  and  found  him  occupied  in 
Beating  a  note  directed  to  myself.  As  this  letter  ma^ 
be  supposed  to  contain  tbe  sentimenti  of  an  intelh- 
gent  American  on  a  subject  which  may  not  be  with- 
out its  interest,  I  shall  freely  copy  it  It  may  pos- 
sibly contain  expressions  that  are  not  quite  in  unison 
wito  tbe  temper  of  an  Englishman  -,  but  you,  as  a  man 
of  the  world,  will  know  how  to  tolerate  independence 
of  feeling,  and  are  far  too  wise  to  n^ect  any  favour- 
able opportuni^  of  acquiring  information  that  may, 
in  the  course  of  erents,  ve^  speedily  become  useful. 

I  may  hare  misconceived  your  interest  in  this  note ; 
still  it  18  curious,  as  containing  tbe  opinioDS  of  a  per- 
fectly disinterested,  and  certainly  an  instructed  Amer* 
ican.  It  may  also  serve  for  a  sort  of  preface  to  my 
own  disjointed  correspondence,  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  which  ^all  be  collected  at  our  r^ular  tn- 
ennial  meeting,  when  they  may  possibly  serve  to  en> 
liven  the  glown  of  a  December  day  in  Paris,* 

Forgive  me,  that  I  prefer  the  risii^  stars  of  ttte 
Western  Constellation  to  tbe  waning  moon  of  your 
TuA.— Adieu. 


*  Sm  nott  A,  U  tlu  and  of  Uh  toIiuim. 
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TO  THE  BARON  VON  K£MP£RF£LT« 

CAFTAQV  IN  THE  NAFT  OF  BU  RSTHKKLAlfDS  MAJJCSTT. 


At  Sea,  August,  1824. 

As  I  know  that  Sir  Edward  has  given  you  a  meet- 
ing at  Rome,  I  shall  presume  you  acquainted  with 
the  change  in  my  plans,  no  less  than  with  the  new 
travelling  companion  with  whom  accident  has  made 
me  acauainted.  Of  all  our  associates  I  could  gladly 
have  chosen  you,  my  dear  baron,  for  a  co-adventurer 
in  this  distant  excursion.  There  is  so  much  of  the 
true  maritime  spirit  in  the  people  I  am  about  to  visit, 
that  your  experience  and  observation  would  have 
proved  both^  useful  and  pleasant  assistants  to  mv 
own  comparative  ignorance.  Still,  I  flatter  myself 
that  a  life  of  adventure,  and  fift^  voyages  by  sea,  fur- 
nish some  few  of  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the 
task  I  have  assumed. 

Cadwallader  took  the  direction  of  all  bur  arrange- 
ments into  his  own  hands ;  and  well  has  he  discharged 
the  trust  But  tiie  individual  enterprise  of  the  Ameri- 
cans has  left  very  littie  of  this  nature  to  be  performed 
by  the  traveller.  Capacious,  beautiful,  and  excellent 
ships,  sail,  on  stated  days,  between  many  of  the  Eu- 
ropean ports  and  their  own  country,  lliis  system 
of  arrangement,  so  important  to  commercial  interests, 
and  so  creditable  to  the  efforts  of  a  young  state,  is 
said  to  be  extended  still  further.  Lines  of  packets, 
as  they  are  termed,  also  exist  between  New- York 
and  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  between 
most  of  the  larger  havens  of  their  own  sea-board. 
They  are  not  straitened,  filthy,  inconvenient  vessels, 
such  as  too  often  aspire  to  convey  passengers  in 
Europe ;  but  ships  that  are  not  only  commodious  to 
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a  degree  I  could  not  have  anticipated,  but  even 
gorgeous  in  manj  of  their  ornaments  and  equipments. 
The  sea,  at  the  best,  to  those  who,  Uke  myself,  fail 
of  its  true  inspiration,  is  but  a  desolate  and  weary 
abiding  place ;  but,  as  much  as  possible  seems  effect- 
ed in  this  ship  towards  lulling  one  into  a  forgetfulness 
of  its  disagreeables.  Should  I  venture  to  hazard  a 
criticism  on  so  delicate  a  subject,  it  would  be  to  say, 
that  I  do  not  think  the  utmost  judgment  is  mani- 
fested in  the  manner  and  nature  of  our  food.  It  is 
vain  to  expect  the  dainties  of  the  land,  in  any  perfec- 
tion, when  a  tiliousand  miles  from  its  numoerless 
facilities;  meats  and  poultries  become  meagre  and 
tasteless  at  sea,  for  want  of  room  and  exercise ;  and 
the  cookery  of  a  camboose,  can  never  equal  that  of 
a  well-ordered  and  scientific  cuisine.  There  is  a  sort 
of  coquetry  about  most  of  your  profession,  which  ren- 
ders them  ambitious  of  demonstrating  their  perfect 
equality  with  the  occupants  of  terra  frma.  Like  a 
beauty  on  the  decline,  they  would  fam  continue  the 
charms  of  other  days  and  omer  scenes,  when  common 
sense,  which  in  these  matters  is  taste,  would  teach 
them  that  the  fitness  of  things  embraces  time  and 
place.  In  the  midst  of  sea-sickness  and  nausea,  die 
stomach  is  not  very  craving  for  old  acquaintances, 
though  it  might  be  tempted  by  die  instigation  of 
novelties.  On  this  principle,  I  think,  always  with 
deep  and  reverential  deference,  that  you  sailors, 
especially  in  passages  that  do  not  exceed  a  month, 
should  endeavour  to  purchase  your  culinary  renown 
by  sea-pies  and  chowders,  and  odier  dishes  diat  are 
in  good  naudcal  keeping,  instead  of  emulating  the 
savoury  properties  of  roast  beef  and  poulets^  in  lame 
and  tasteless  imitations.  Enou^,  however,  on  a  sub- 
ject that  a  landsman  can  never  approach,  but  he  is 
suspected  of  an  intention  of  literally  taking  the  ^^  bread 
out  of  your  mouths.** 
At  Liverpool  I  was  struck  with  the  number  of 
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veaeels  that  bore  the  Americaa  eosigii.  B5  far  tbe~ 
greater  part  of  the  iitunenae  trade  which  exists  be- 
tween  England  and  the  United  States,  is  carried  <m 
from  &8t  port ;  and  it  was  erident  to  the  aenses,  (a 
&ct  which  inquii^  hai  served  to  corroborate),  that 
an  undue  proportion,  or  ratiier  disproportion,  of  that 
trade,  is  conducted  under  the  flag  of  the  latter  coun^ 
trj.  No  political  restrictions,  to  prevent  a  periect 
reciprocity  of  conunercia]  rights,  being  in  existence, 
this' simple  circnmstance  is  almost  enough,  in  itself,  to 
establish  the  abilitr  of  the  American,  to  compete  sue- 
cessfblly  vith  the  En^sbman,  ia  navigalion.  As  the 
subject  is  replete  with  interest,  and  most  probably 
pregnant  with  fads  that  may  much  sooner  than  is 
DOW  dreamed  of,  edect  a  division  (if  not  a  transfer)  of 
the  commerce,  and  consequently  of  the  wealth  of  the 
civilized  world,  most  of  my  time,  durii^  the  passage, 
has  been  devoted  to  its  invest^tion.  Cadwallader 
is  not  only  weH  supplied  with  documents,  but  he  is 
rich  in  knowledge  and  experience  on  matters  that  re- 
late to  his  oWB  country;  and,  by  his  aid,  there  ia 
some  reason  to  b^eve  my  industry  on  this  occasion, 
at  least,  has  not  )xen  entirely  thrown  away.  Worth- 
leas,  or  not,  such  as  it  is  I  ahaH  offer  its  results,  with 
proper  humyity,  to  the  inspectioa  of  your  professional 
criticism.  To  you,  who  are  known  to  indul^  in 
such  flattering  views  of  flie  future,  ^^4ien  allusion  is 
made  to  the  golden  dayu  of  De  Ruyter  and  Van 
Tramp,  the  subject  may  have  a  charm  of  its  own. 

The  tendency  to  the  sea,  which  the  American  has 
manifested  since  the  earliest  of  the  colonial  estahlish- 
menfs,  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  ascribed  orig^ally  to  the 
temper  of  his  ancestors.  Nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
aurd,  however,  thra  to  argue,  that  aldiough  peculiar 
circumstances  drew  him  on  the  ocean,  durii^  the 
continuance  of  the  late  and  general  hostilities,  he  will 
return  to  bis  fertile  valleys  and  vast  prairies,  now  that 
competitors  for  the  prmts  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
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tioQ  are  arising  among  the  former  belligereats.  The 
argument  implies  an  utter  ignorance  of  history,  no 
less  than  of  the  character  and  sagacity  of  a  peojple 
who  are  never  tardy  to  discover  flieir  individual  in- 
terests. It  is,  notwithstanding,  often  urged  with  so 
much  pertinacity,  as  to  savour  much  more  of  the  con- 
clusions of  what  we  hope  for,  than  of  what  our  reason 
would  teach  us  to  believe.  The  fact  is,  there  never 
has  been  a  period,  since  society  was  first  firmly  oi^gan- 
ized  in  their  country,  when  the  Anglo-Americans  have 
not  possessed  a  tonnage  greater,  in  proportion  to  their 
population  and  means,  than  that  of  any  other  people, 
some  of  the  small  commercial  cities,  perhaps,  alone 
excepted.  This  was  true,  even  previously  to  their 
revolution,  when  the  mother  country  monopolized  all 
of  trade  and  industry  that  the  temper  of  the  colonies 
would  bear,  and  it  is  true  now,  to  an  extent  of  which 

irdu  have  probably  no  suspicion.  The  present  popu- 
ation  of  the  United  States  may  be  computed  at 
12,000,000,  while  the  amount  of  shipping  materially 
exceeds  1 ,400,000  tons.*  Assuming  that  amount,  how- 
ever, it  gives  one  ton  to  evenr  eignt  and  a  half  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  tonnage  of  the  British  empire  is  in 
round  numbers,  2,500,000.  This,  divided  among  die 
23,000,000  of  the  British  islands  alone,  would  give 
but  one  ton  to  every  nine  of  the  inhabitants.  In  this 
calculation  the  vast  difference  in  wealdi  is  forgotten. 
But  by  the  British  Empire,  we  are  to  understand 
Canada,  the  West  Indies,  and  all  the  vast  possessions 
which  are  tributary  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  that 
great  nation.  I  know  not  whether  the  shipping  em- 
ployed in  the  East  Indies  ought  to  be  enumerated  in 
the  amount  named.  If  it  is,  you  will  see  the  dispro- 
portion in  favour  of  America  is  enormous.  But  assum- 
ing that  it  is  not,  it  becomes  necessary  to  add  several 
millions  for  their  other  dependencies.   There  is,  how- 

♦  On  the  30th  Deo.  18S6,  it  had  swelled  to  1,634^000. 
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ever,  Rtill  another  point  of  view  in  which  dus  com* 
parison  should,  wiui  strict  justice,  be  made.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  so 
situated,  that  in  the  nature  of  things  they  cannot  turn 
much,  if  any,  of  their  attention  to  navigation.  If  the 
slaves  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  states,  where  the 
establishments  are  still  too  infant,  to  admit  of  such  a 
developement  of  their  resources,  be  deducted  from  the 
whole  amount  of  the  population,  it  will  not  leave 
more  than  7,000,000  oi  souls  in  possession  of  those 
districts  in  which  navigation  can  be  supposed  at  all  to 
exist  The  latter,  too,  will  include  all  those  states 
dut  are  called  interior,  .where  time  has  not  beeo  ^ven 
to  effect  any  thing  like  a  natural  division  of  the  em- 
ployments of  men.  The  result  will  show,  that  thcT^^ 
Americans,  relatively  considered,  are  addicted  to  nav-  1 
igation,  as  compared  with  Great  Britain,  in  the  pro-  / 
portion  of  more  than  seven  to  five ;  nor  has  this  com- 
mercial, or  rather  maritime  spirit  arisen  under  auspices 
so  encouraging  as  is  generally  imagined. 

The  navigation  laws,  adopted  by  the  United  States, 
so  soon  as  meir  present  constitution  went  into  opera- 
tion, are  generally  known.  Their  effect  was  to  bring 
the  shippiiK  of  the  country  into  instant  competition 
mth  that  of  foreign  nations,  from  the  state  of  tempo- 
rary depression  into  which  it  had  been  thrown  by  the 
struggle  of  the  Revolution.  Prom  that  hour,  the 
superiority  enjoyed  by  the  American,  in  cheapness 
of  construction,  provisions  and  naval  stores,  aided  by 
the  unrivalled  activity,  and  practical  knowledge  of 
the  population,  put  all  foreign  competition  at  de6ance. 
Of  606,000  tons  of  shipping  employed  in  1790,  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country,  not  less  than  251,000 
tons  were  the  property  of  strangers.  In  1794,  while 
the  trade  employed  611,000  tons,  but  84,000  tons 
were  owned  by  foreigners.  In  1820  (a  year  of  great 
d^ression)  the  trade  gave  occupation  to  880,000  tons, 
of  which  no  more  fean  79,000  tons  were  foreign  prop- 
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&ty.  This  estimate,  borfever.iDcludes  the  interconne 
with  the  least,  no  less  than  that  with  the  most  maritime 
nation.  The  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
England,  vrtiicfa  is  the  most  important  of  all,  in  respect 
of  the  tonnage  it  employ,  was  about  three  to  one,  in 
&vour  of  toe  former ;  with  otiier  countries  it  varies 
according  to  the  maritiRie  character  of  the  people, 
but  with  all  and  ea<A  it  is  aHogetiier  in  favour  of  the 
United  Stafes. 

Now,  one  would  think  these  simple  facta,  ^^ch 
have  withstood  Ate  teats  of  colCHiial  pt^c^,  and  of 

iiolitical  independence;  of  peace  and  of  war;  of  a 
air  and  of  a  specteue  neutreli^ ;  of  open  violeoce 
and  of  self-impoeed  vestiictions,  forinore  than  a  oen- 
tury,  might  be  deemed 'Conclusive  of  the  abili^  no  less 
than  of  the  disposition  of  the  Americans  to  continue 
what  they  now  aie— ^  people  more  noaritime  in  their 
habits  and  'punuitg,  compared  with  their  numbers, 
than  any  that  exist,  or  wno  faave  ever  gone  before 
them.  Still  (here  are  real  or  pretended  sceptics.  It 
is  contended  that  a  continental  nation,  possessed  of 
territories  so  vast,  and  which  are  peopled  by  so  spare 
a  population,  cannot  continue  in  punuits  to  which 
nature  and  interest  present  so  many  obstacles.  The 
proposition  is  somewhat  as  if  one  should  -say,  Rnuia 
IS  a  country  of  extensive  territory,  that  is  but  thinly 
peopled,  and  bo  is  America.  Now,  as  Russia  is  not, 
neither  therefore  can  America  be  maritime.  Nor  are 
(he  arguments  1^  which  this  singular  proposition  is 
supported,  less  absurd  tiian  the  position  itsel£  Not- 
wiliistandiDgtbe  obstinate,  faring,  and  Imig-continued 
fact,  that  the  American  has  and  does  nc^ct  the  tillage 
of  his  virgin  forests,  in  order  to  seek  more  congenial 
sources  of  wealth  on  (be  ocean,  one  bears  it  hotly 
contended  every  day,  that  (his  state  of  tbii^  has  been 
created  by  adventitious  circumstances,  and  most  ceate 
as  the  influence  of  Uiose  cireunistances  cease*,  and 
(bat  of  others  riiall  come  into  action.     Yon  are  told 
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that  America  has  auch  an  interior  of  fertile  plaiiu  as 
belongs  to  few  natioQi ;  but  you  are  not  reminded  bj 
tJiese  paitisana,  Qiat  she  also  possesses  such  an  extent 
of  coast,  such  riveis,  such  bays,  and  such  a  number 
of  spacious  and  commodious  naveiu,  as  are  the  prop- 
er^ of  no  other  pe<^le.  It,  in  reply,  you  venture  to 
say  that  as  England,  for  so  long  a  time  the  most  com- 
mercial and  maritime  nation  of  the  world,  is  indebted 
to  her  civil  and  religious  liber^  for  the  character  of 
industry  and  enterprise  that  she  has  bo  well  earned, 
80  must  America,  possesaii^  these  inestimable  bless- 
ings in  a  still  greater  degree,  arrive  nt  a  still  greater 
d^ree  of  commercial  and  maritime  prosperity,  the 
answer  is  ready.  England  is  an  island,  and  she  has 
an  oversowing  population.  Java  and  Japan,  Ceylon 
and  Madagascar,  Sicily  and  Zealand,  and  hundreds 
of  others,  are  just  as  much  islands  as  Great  Britain. 
It  is  therefore  clear,  somelbing  more  than  a  mere 
insular  situation  is  necessary  to  induce  a  people  to 
become  maritime,  since  there  is  a  superabundance 
of  population  in  all  the  islands  just  named.  England 
herself  was  not  eminently  n:)aritime  until  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  when  the  influence  of  that  civil  and  religi- 
ous liberty  which  has  made  her  what  she  is,  b^an  to 
be  felt  fairly  and  generally  in  the  realm.  So  late  as 
thereignof  Henry  VII.,  the-"  world-seeking  Genoese" 
was  compelled  to  find  a  patroness  to  his  mighty  enter- 
prise in  the  queen  of  an  mterior  province  of  the  Span- 
ish Peainsulal  Though  Turkey  in  Europe  is  not 
actually  washed  by  the  water  on  eveiy  side,  still  there 
are  few  countries  (including  Greece)  that  possess  so 
many  n&tural  advantages  for  commerce  and  navigation. 
That  her  6a%  is  not  now  seen  in  every  sea,  is  to  be 
ascribed  more  to  the  mental  darkness  which  envelops 
her  empire,  than  to  the  immaterial  &ct  that  nature 
has  forgotten  to  run  a  strait  between  the  Euxine 
and  the  Adriatic.  France  lies  on  two  seas,  and  has 
long  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  science  and  great 
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iotdligcQce ;  and  yet  France,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  her  civjlbation  and  resources,  is  but  a  second- 
ary power  in  respect  to  comrnerce  and  navigation. 
If  she  has  had  fleets,  they  have  not  been  the  healthful 
and  vigorous  ot&prihg  of  her  trade,  but  were  main- 
tained, as  they  were  created,  by  the  more  sickly 
eflbrts  of  political  care.  Does  any  man  believe,  were 
the  Pyrenees  and  Alps  another  channel,  that  the  con- 
dition of  France,  in  this  particular,  would  be  materi- 
ally altered?  The  talents,  and  science,  and  enterprise 
of  France,  have  hitherto  been  mainly  pressed  into  the 
employment  of  the  government  In  whatever  they 
have  arrived  at  perfection,  they  have  been  concen- 
trated in  order  to  consolidate  the  power  of  the  state, 
instead  of  being  dispersed  to  effect  that  vast  accumu- 
lation of  individual  prosperi^  which  constitutes  the 
real  wealth  of  nations.  Precisely  as  the  situation  of 
England  offers  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  just 
in  that  degree  has  there  been  a  misapplication  also 
of  her  advantages.  In  the  one  instance,  a  mighty 
aristocracy  has  been  created ;  in  the  other,  as  mighty 
a  despotism.  The  latter  country  has  now  become 
cocistitutional ;  and  though  she  has  to  contend  agaiost 
long  and  inveterate  habits,  a  national  temperament 
created  by  those  habits,  and  many  of  the  obstacles  of 
what  may  almost  be  termed,  in  this  respect,  an  infant 
condition,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  she  will  become 
more  commercial,  and  consequently  more  maritime, 
precisely  as  her  institutions  become  more  free.  'Hie 
secret  of  all  enterprise  and  energy  exists  in  the  prin- 

'•  ciple  of  individuality.  Wealth  does  not  more  infalli* 
biy  beget  wealth,  than  the  right  to  the  exercise  of  our 

'  faculties  begets  the  desire  to  use  them.  The  slave  is 
every  where  indolent,  vicious,  and  abject ;  the  free- 
roan  active,  moral,  and  bold.  It  would  seem  that  is 
the  best  and  safest,  and,  consequently,  the  wisest  gov* 
emment,  which  is  content  rather  to  protect  than  direct 
the  national  prosperi^',  since  tbe  latter  system  never 
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lails  to  impede  the  efibrta  of  that  individuality  which 


ncaJcsruit!!!  ruduslriuns  audiffiTerpriiing.   Aa  all  ques- 
tions of  politics  are,  However,  so  perfectly  practical, 
I  well  know  that  in  deciding  on  particular  goveni- 
mcDts,  they  should  ever  be  considered  with  direct 
reference  to  the  varied  conditions  into  which  abuse, 
accident,  or  wisdom,  has  cast  the  diSerent  communi- 
ties of  the  world.   But,  if  one  can  be  found  so  favoured 
by  its  physical  advantages,  bo  fortified  by  its  mor^  and 
intellectual  superiority,  as  to  enable  it  to  leave  man  to 
the  freest  and  noblest  exercise  of  his  enei^es  and 
will,  is  it  wise,  or  is  it  even  safe,  to  deny,  merely  be- 
cause they  are  vast,  the  very  results  which  are  admit- 
ted to  be  prtiduced,  in  a  lesser  degree,  by  a  state  of 
things  in  which  tlm  same  operating  causes  are  found 
to  exist  under  more  Umited  modifications  ?  Herein,  as' 
it  appe...-s  to  me,  is  to  be  traced  the  real  motive  of  \ 
that  glaring  unwillingness  to  allow  the  natural  effects     I 
of  the  unprecedented  liberty  of  America,  which  one    / 
must  be  blind  not  to  see,  has  taken  so  deep  root  ia/ 
tlie  feelings  of  most  of  our  eastern  politicians.     The' 
American  himself,  familiar  with  the'clianges  and  im- 
provements of  his  own  time,  big  with  the  spirit  that 
has  wroudit  them,  and  filled  with  the  noblest  and^' 
most  manly  anticipations  for  the  future,  is  derided  be-    \ 
cause  he  cannot  bring  his  wishes  to  the  level  of  the     j 
snail-paced  and  unnatural  progress  of  European  soci-    / 
ety.     I  say  unnatural,  because  power,  or  neceesityv/ 
if  you  will,  has  so  heavily  cumbered  it  with  artificial 
restrictions.     1  have  had  leisure  for  some  thought, 
dear  Baron,  on  this  subject    I  fear  it  is  a  theme  that 
is  disposed  of  with  too  little  ceremony  by  most  of  us 
who  dwell  in  the  ancient  hemisphere.    Europe,  with 
all  her  boasted  intelligence,  has  not  even  the  merit  of 
foreseeing  results  that  only  become  apparent  as  they 
force  th^selves  on  her  unwilling  notice.     For  one, 
1  am  determined,  in  my  own  poor  person,  to  profit  as 
much  as  may  be  by  the  situation  into  which  I  have 
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Deeo  accidratally  thrown.  Notwithrtanding  ^l  I  am 
already  deeply  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  Ame- 
rica is  to  be  die  first  maritiine  nation  of  tiie  earth,  it 
vrould  be  unpardonable  ignorance  to  den^  that  dte 
great  causes  which  are  lilcely  to  induce  this  division, 
if  not  transfer,  of  conunercial  ascendancy,  are  liable 
to  many  qualifying  and  counteracting  obstacles.  Mosi 
of  these  minor  circumstancei  were  either  beyond  the 
-  investigations  of  a  stranger,  or  it  exceeded  my  know- 
ledge of  American  history,  to  estimate  the  extent  of 
their  influence.  With  a  view  to  throw  as  much  light 
as  possible  on  the  inqoiry,  1  have  addressed  a  few 
questions  to  my  travelling  companion,  and  have  re- 
ceived his  aniwen>  which  are  transcribed  for  your 
benefit.  If  they  are  coloured  by  national  partiahties, 
a  man  of  your  age  and  experience  ou^t  to  be  able 
to  detect  them ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
just  and  reasonable,  it  is  due  (o  ourselves  and  the 
truth,  to  admit  their  force.  You  will  at  once  per- 
ceive, that,  in  putting  my  queries,  J  have  been  gov- 
erned by  those  points  which  one  hears  pressed  the 
most  when  the  European  is  willing  to  turn  his  eyes 
from  the  contemplation  of  more  interesting,  because 
more  familiar,  objects,  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  new 
order  of  thin^,  that  is  almost  insensibly,  though  so 
rapidly,  working  a  change  in  the  comparative  condi- 
tions of  the  different  states  of  Christendffln.  You  will 
find  my  queries,  with  their  answers,  inclosed.*  Neither 
our  situations  nor  inclinations  admitted  that  the  one 
or  the  other  should  be  very  elaborate. 

There  is  a  ciy  of  land,  and  I  must  hasten  on  deck 
to  revel  in  the  cheerfiil  s^t  Adieu. 

*  Bm  note  B,  af  end  of  llw  toIwim. 
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TO  THE  BARON  VON  KEMPEBFELT, 
it.  lit. 


New-Tork, 

I  THR&w  aside  mj'  pen  abmptlj,  dear  BaroD,  in 
order  to  catch  a  first  view  of  America.  There  is 
Mmething  so  imposing  in  the  sound  of  the  word — 
conlintnt,  that  1  beheve  it  had  served  to  lead  me  into 
a  delusion,  at  which  a  little  reflection  has  induced 
me  to  be  the  first  to  smile.  My  ideas  of  this  remote 
and  little  known  moiety  of  the  world,  have  ever  been 
BO  vague  and  general,  that  I  confess  the  follj  of  hav- 
ing expected  to  see  the  land  make  its  appearance  en 
masse,  and  with  a  dignity  worthy  of  its  imposing 
name.  The  mind  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
divide  the  rest  of  the  globe  into  parts,  and  to  think 
of  them  in  their  several  divisions  of  countries  and 
provinces,  that  one  expects  to  see  no  more  of  each. 
at  a  covp  d^ail,  than  what  the  sight  can  embrace." 


*  The  Am. 
tliG  European 

whole.  Thui  one  talks  of  the  cboiBta  of  America !  of  the  toil 
of  America  I  and  even  of  the  people  and  msnnera  of  America  ! 
^eaninf  alwt-jB  the  contineot  too,  and  not  the  United  States.) 
Ho  doubt  there  are  thooBoadB  who  know  better ;  but  itill  tliere 
ii  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  charge.  The  wnter  was  fiequentlji 
arauaed,  durine  hie  vojage,  by  hearine  the  pasaengers  (moitly 
Americans)  relate  the  ndiculoiia  mistakes  that  have  been  made 
b;  Europeatta,  otherwise  well  informed,  when  codv ening  on  the 
subject  of  the  transatlantic  coolinenL  Coontries  which  lie  on 
different  sides  of  the  equator,  are  atrongel;  brought  into  contact, 
and  people,  between  whom  there  is  titUe  aflinitj'  of  manners,  re- 
ligion, government,  language,  or,  indeed,  of  anj  thing  else,  are 
strangel;  bleaded  in  one  and  the  seme  image.  It  would  seem 
to  be  an  everf-day  occurrence,  for  Americans  to  have  imjuiriss  -^ 
made  concerning  individuals,  eetatee,  or  events  which  eiiat,  or 
have  had  on  sliitenee,  at  some  two  or  thtM  thousand  n^ee  from 
C  2  r  ,„<■ 
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Now,  ridiculoiu  u  it  may  seem,  I  had,  unaccount- 
ably, imbibed  die  impression  (hat  America  was  to  ap- 
pear, at  the  first  ffl&nce,  larger  to  (he  senses  than  t£e 
tittle  island  I  hadleft  behind  me.  You  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  make  yourself  just  as  merry  as  you  please 
at  this  acknowledgment ;  but,  if  the  truth  could  be 
fairly  sifled,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  found  ttiat 
most  European  adventurere,  who  seek  these  western 
re^ons,  have  formed  expectations  of  its  physical  or 
moral  attributes,  quite  as  extravagant  as  was  my  own 
unfortunete  image  of  its  presence.  1  have  taken  the 
disappointment  as  a  salutan'  admonition,  that  a  trav- 
eller has  no  right  to  draw  tnese  visionary  scenes,  and 
then  quarrel  with  the  people  he  has  come  to  visit, 
because  he  finds  that  he  has  seen  fit  to  throw  into  a 
strong  light,  those  parts  which  nature  has  every  where 
been  pleased  to  keep  in  shadow ;  or  to  colour  highest 
the  moral  properties,  which  the  same  wise  dame  has 
sagaciously  kept  down,  in  order  that  those  quahties, 
which  it  has  been  her  peatest  delist  to  lavish  on 
man,  may  for  ever  stand  the  boldest  and  most  promi- 
nent in  her  own  universal  picture. 

Instead  of  beholdit^,  on  reaching  the  deck,  some 
immense  mountain,  clad  in  a  verdant  dress  of  luxu- 
riant and  unknown  vegetation,  lifting  its  tall  head  out 
of  the  sea,  and  imperiously  frowmng  on  the  sister 
element,  my  firat  view  was  of  that  same  monotonous 
waste  with  which  my  eyes  had  been  sated  to  weari- 
ness, during  the  last  three  weeks.  The  eager  question 
of  "  Where  is  America  7"  was  answered  ny  Cadwal- 
lader,  who  silently  pointed  to  a  little,  blue,  cloud-like 
mound,  that  rose  above  the  western  horizon  in  three 
or  four  undulating  swells,  and  then  fell  away  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south,  losing  itself  in  the  water.     1 


their  own  place*  of  naidotM,  jnrt  u  iT  l)w  Dane  ihould  b«  m- 
pvcted  to  uuwer  interro^toriM  conctnunf  the  caudttirai  of  a 
bnn  ntoate  ob  tlw  Po ! 
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believe  I  should  have  espressed  my  disappoiutment 
aloud,  but  for  the  presence,  and,  more  particularly, 
for  the  air  of  my  companion.     His  eye  wa£  riveted   . 
on  the  spot  with  all  the  fondness  of  a  child  who  it 

Sjreetit^  the  countenance  of  a  weil-beloved  parent 
t  appeared  to  me  that  it  penetrated  far  beyond 
those  tittle  hills  of  blue,  and  that  it  was  gifted  with 
power  to  roam  over  the  broad  valleys,  vast  lakes,  and 
thousand  rivers  of  his  native  land.  [  fancied  that  his 
philanthropic  spirit  was  deeply  enjoying  those  scenes 
of  domestic  happiness,  of  quiet,  of  abundance,  and  of 
peace,  which  be  has  ao  often  assured  me,  exist,  be- 
yond a  parallel,  within  her  borders.  Periiaps  a  secret 
coRsciousnesfl  of  my  own  absurdity,  came  in  season, 
also,  to  prevent  so  unfortunate  an  exposure  of  mj 
h^-wrought  expectationB, 

The  season  of  the  year,  a  soft,  balmy,  soutberir 
breeze,  and  the  air  from  die  land,  however,  were  aM 
present  to  restore  good-humour.  The  little  hillocks 
soon  swelled  into  modest  mountains ;  and  then  a 
range  of  low,  sandy,  and  certainly  not  invitit^,  coast, 
was  gradually  rising  aloi^  the  western  maivia  of  the 
view.  The  sea  was  dotted  with  a  hundred  sails,  all 
of  which  were  either  receding  from,  or  approaching, 
a  low  point  that  was  as  yet  scarcely  visible,  and  which 
extended  a  few  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  high 
land  already  mentioned.  Beyond,  in  that  direction, 
notiiiit^  more  was  as  yet  apparent,  than  the  tame 
%iew  of  the  sea.  Three  or  four  small  schooners  were 
lyii^  off  and  on,  under  jib  and  mainsail,  gliding  about, 
like  so  many  marine  birds  soaring  over  their  native 
waters.  From  time  to  time,  they  threw  pilots  on 
board  of,  or  received  them  from,  the  different  shipa 
that  were  quitting  or  entering  the  haven  within  the 
Cape.  On  the  whole,  the  scene  was  lively,  cheer- 
ing, and,  compared  to  the  past,  Blled  with  the  most 
animating  e^tectations. 

It  was  not  k»ig  before  a.  beautiful  little  sloop,  of  a 


formalion  aud  rig  quite  diflereot  from  any  1  had  ever 
before  seen,  came  Bkimmin^  the  wavea  directly  in  our 
track.  Her  motion  was  swift  and  graceful,  and  likely 
to  bring  us  Boon  within  speakiog  distance.  It  was 
a  fishing  smack,  out  of  which  the  captain  waa  dis- 
posed to  obtain  some  of  the  delicious  bass  that  are 
said  to  abound  on  certain  banks  that  lie  along  ^lis 
coast.  We  were  disappointed  of  our  treat,  for  the 
fisbennaQ  answered  the  signal  by  intimating  that  be 
had  sold  the  last  of  his  stock,  but  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  two  vessels  brought  us  near  enou^  to  haiL  "  Is 
there  any  news  V  roared  the  captain,  through  his 
trumpet,  while  we  were  gliding  past  each  other.  The 
answer  came  against  the  breeze,  and  was  nearly  in- 
distinct The  words  "  Cadmus  in,"  were,  however, 
affirmed  by  more  than  one  eager  listener,  to  fonn  part 
of  the  reply.  Every  body  now  pressed  about  our 
commander,  to  inquire  who  or  what  was  this  Cadmus 
and  what  be  or  she  might  be  in  ?  But  the  captain 
was  not  able  to  gratify  our  curiosity.  Cadmus  was 
the  name  of  a  ship  in  the  French  trade,  it  seemed, 
and  formed  one  in  a  line  of  packets  between  Havre 
and  New-York,  just  as  our  own  vessel  did  between 
the  latter  port  and  Liverpool.  "It  is  not  surprisii^ 
that  she  should  be  in,"  continued  our  honest  com- 
mander, "  for  she  sailed  on  the  1 3th,  whereas,  we  only 
got  clear  of  the  land,  as  you  well  know,  gentlemen, 
on  the  I  Sth  of  the  same  month  ;  a  passage  of  one  and 
twenty  days,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  cannot  be  called 
a  bad  one."  As  it  was  quite  evident  the  ideas  of  ttte 
worthy  seaman  were  in  a  channel  very  different  from 
our  own,  we  were  fain  to  wait  for  some  more  satis- 
&ctory  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth.  Another  op- 
portuni^  was  not  long  wanting.  A  large  coasting 
schooner  passed  within  two  hundred  feet  of  us.  A  tar 
was  standing  on  her  quarter-deck,  both  hands  thrust 
into  the  bosom  of  his  sea-^jacket,  eyeii^  our  ship  willi 
a  certain  understanding  air  that  need  not  be  explained 


to  one  who  clftims  hinuelf  to  be  90  promising  a  child 
of  Neptune.  This  individiral  proved  to  be  the  master 
of  the  coKster,  ftnd  to  him  our  captain  again  roared 
"Any  newa?"  "Ay,  ay;  all  aKve  up  in  tiie  bay," 
was  the  mowct.  The  vessels  were  sweeping  by  each 
other  v/iih  tentalizkig  rapidity,  and  witnout  payii^ 
the  customary  deference  to  naotical  etiquette,  some 
flil  or  seven  of  the  passengen  united  in  bawling  out, 
«g  with  one  race,  "  What  news,  what  news  T"  ITie 
envious  winds  again  bore  aWay  ttte  answer,  of  which 
no  itK/K  reached  our  ears  than  (he  same  perplexing 
wor^  of  "Cadmus  is  in," 

In  the  absence  of  all  certainty,  I  ventured  to  ask 
Cadwallader,  whether  an  important  etection  had  not 
Just  passed,  m  which  smne  favourite  namesake  of  the 
founder  of  Thebes  had  proved  successful.  This  sur- 
mise, however,  was  hot  treated  with  any  particular 
deference,  and  then  wc  were  left  to  devise  our  own 
manner  of  eipiainii^  the  little  we  had  heard,  by  the 
aid  of  sheer  invention. 

In  tfie  mean  tim6  the  ship  was  pressing  steadily  to- 
wards her  haven.  The  high  land  which,  in  contra- 
diatinction  to  the  low,  sandy  beach,  that  extends  four 
hundreds  of  leagues  along  tiie  coast  of  this  country, 
has  obtained  the  name  of  "  Nevereink,"  ceased  to  rise, 
and  objects  had  become  distinct  on  its  brown  acclivity. 
A  li^^t-house  on  die  Cape  was  80<m  plainly  visible, 
and  a  lai^  buoy  was  seen,  heaving  and  setting  with 
tite  unquiet  waters,  to  mark  the  proper  entrance  to  a 
wide  tay,  Qiat  stretched,  farther  than  die  eye  could 
reach,  to  ^  westward-  Just  without  this  rolling 
beacon,  lay  a  low,  graceful,  rakish,  Uttle  schooner,  in 
waiting  to  give  us  a  pilot  The  wind  was  getting 
light,  and  there  Was  no  necessity  to  arrest  the  prt^ress 
of  the  ship  to  receive  this  welcome  harbinger  of  the 
comfortb  of  the  land,  it  may  be  unnecessafy  to  add, 
that  we  all  picseed  around  him,  in  a  body,  to  attain 
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Uie  solution  of  oar  recent  doubts,  and  to  bear  the 
tidings  of  another  hemisphere. 

I  waa  struck  with  the  singular  air  of  exultation  with 
which  this  sturdy  marine  ^ide  delivered  himself  of 
tiie  intelligence  with  which  he  was  evidently  te^n- 
ing.  To  the  usual  question,  he  gave  a  quick  answer, 
and  in  nearly  the  same  language  as  the  seaman  of  the 
fishing-smack.  "  Cadmus  in,"  again  rung  in  our  ean, 
without  leaving  us  any  wiser  than  before  we  had 
heard  the  inexplicable  words.  "  She  has  been  loi^ 
enough  from  Havre,  to  be  out  again,"  retorted  our 
captain,  with  a  dryness  that  savoured  a  little  of  dis- 
content. "  If  you  think  so  much  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Cadmus  in  thirty  days,  from  France,  what  will  you  say 
to  that  of  my  ship,  in  twenty-one,  from  Liverpool?^ 
"  Your  owners  may  he  glad  to  see  you,  but  then, 
you've  not  got  the  old  man  aboard."  "  W*  have 
them  here  of  all  ages  :  and,  what  is  far  better,  some 
of  both  seses !"  returned  one  of  the  passei^ere,  throw- 
ing a  glance  at  the  interested  features  of  a  beautiful 
young  creature,  who  was  eagerly  listening  to  catch 
the  syllables  that  should  first  impart  intelligence  from 
ber  native  country,  "  Ay,  ay  ;  but  you  have  no  La 
Fayette  in  the  ship."  "La Fayette!"  echoed,  cer- 
tainly every  American  within  hearing.  "Is  La 
Fayette  arrived  ?"  demanded  Cadwallader,  with  the 
quickness  of  lightning,  and  with  an  animation  far 
greater  than  I  had  ever  given  him  credit  for  pooess- 
ing.  "  That  is  he,  safe  and  well.  He  has  been  od 
the  island  with  the  vice-president  since  yesterdaj'. 
This  morning  he  is  to  go  up  to  town,  where  he  will 
find  himself  a  welcome  guest  The  bay  above  ii 
alive,"  our  guide  concluded,  jerldi^  his  diumb  over 
one  shoulder,  and  looking  as  if  he  were  matter  of  a 
secret  of  some  importance.  Here,  then,  was  a  timple 
and  brief  explanation  of  the  event  on  which  we  had 
been  exercising  our  faculties  for  die  lait  two  boon. 
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For  myself,  I  confess,  I  was  disappoiated,  expectiif 
Httle  short  of  some  revolution  in  the  politics  of  the 
state.  But  the  effect  on  most  of  my  companions  was 
aa  remaHiable  as  it  was  sudden.  Cadwallader  did  not 
speak  again  for  many  minutes.  He  walked  apart ;  and 
I  saw,  by  his  elevated  head  and  proud  step,  that  the 
man  was  full  of  lofh'  and  patriotic  recollections.  The 
eyes  of  the  fair  girl  just  mentioned,  were  glistening, 
and  her  pretty  lip  was  actually  quivering  with  emo- 
tion. A  similar  interest  in  the  event  was  manifested, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  every  individual  in  the 
ship,  who  claimed  the  land  we  were  approaching  ai 
the  country  of  his  birth.  The  captain  lost  eveiy 
shade  of  discontent  on  the  instant,  and  even  the  na- 
tive portion  of  the  crew  suspended  their  labour  to 
listen  to  what  was  said,  with  a  general  air  of  gratifica- 
tion and  pride. 

I  will  acknowledge.  Baron,  tiiat  I  was  touched  my- 
sell^  at  the  common  feeling  thus  betrayed  by  so  many 
difierently  constituted  individuals ;  and,  at  so  simple 
an  occurrence.  There  was  none  of  that  noisy  accla- 
mation with  which  the  English  seamen  are  apt  to 
welcome  any  gratefiil  intelligence,  nor  a  single  esag- 
gerated  exclamation,  hke  those  which  characterize 
Qie  manners  of  most  of  the  continental  nations  of 
Europe,  in  their  manifestations  of  pleasure. 

It  was  not  long  ere  Cadwallader  had  taken  the 
pilot  apart,  and  was  earnestly  engaged  in  extracting 
all  the  information  he  deemed  necessary,  on  a  subject 
he  found  so  interesting.    I  was  soon  made  acquainted 
with  the  result     It  seems,  that  after  an  absence  oC^ 
for^~  years.  La  Fayette  had  returned  to  visit  the  land   - 
in  which  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame. 
That  he  bad  reached  a  country  where  hearts  and  ' 
arms  would  ahke  be  open  to  receive  him,  was  suffi- 
ciently manifest  in  the  manner  of  all  around  me;  and 
I  could  not  but  felicitate  myself,  in  being  so  fortunate 
u  to  have  arrived  at  a  moment  likely  to  elicit  some 
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of  the  stronger  emotions  of  a  people,  who  are  often 
accused  of  insensibility  to  all  hvelj  impressions,  and 
most  of  whose  thou^ts,  like  their  time,  are  said  to 
be  occupied  in  heedful  considerations  of  the  fiiture. 
Here  was,  at  least,  an  occasion  to  awaken  recollec- 
tions of  the  past,  and  to  elicit  something  like  a  popu- 
lar display  of  those  generous  qualities  which  consti- 
tute, what  may  not  improperly  be  called,  the  chivalry 
of  nations.  It  would  be  curious,  also,  to  observe,  how 
&r  political  management  was  mingled,  in  a  perfect 
democracy,  with  any  demonstrations  of  pleasure  it 
might  be  tliought  expedient  to  exhibit,  or  m  what  de- 
gree tl\js  true  popular  sentiment  sympathized  with  feel* 
ings  that,  in  one  section  of  the  earth,  are,  as  you  well 
know,  not  unfrequently  played  off  by  the  engines  of 
governmental  power. 

I  was  not  sorry,  therefore,  to  listen  to  the  plans  of 
my  companion.  A  boat,  in  the  employment  of  the 
journals  of  the  city,  was  by  this  time  alongside  the 
ship,  and  having  obtained  the  little  news  we  had  to 
impart,  it  was  about  to  return  into  the  haven,  in  or* 
der  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  which  was 
likely  to  be  delayed  for  many  hours  by  a  flat  calm 
and  an  adverse  tide.  In  this  boat  it  was  proposed  that 
we  should  take  passage,  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  place 
where  La  Fayette  had  made  his  temporary  abode. 
The  earnestness  with  which  Cadwallader  pressed  this 
plan,  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  any  objections  from 
me.  Tired  of  the  ship,  and  eager  to  place  my  foot 
on  the  soil  of  the  western  world,  the  proposal  was  no 
sooner  made  than  it  was  accepted.  The  boat  was 
instantly  engaged  for  our  exclusive  benefit,  and  the 
necessary  preparations  made  for  our  departure. 

And  now  a  little  incident  occurred,  which,  as  it 
manifests  a  marked  difierence  in  the  manners,  and 
perliaps  in  the  characters  of  those  who  inhabit  this 
republic,  and  the  possessors  of  our  own  Europe,  I 
«I^  take  the  liberty  to  introduce. 
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I  b&ve  already  mentioned  a  &ir  creature  as  beii^ 
among  our  paasei^rs.  She  is  of  that  age  when,  in 
our  eyes,  the  sex  is  moat  alluring,  because  we  know 
it  to  be  the  most  innocent.  I  do  not  think  her  years 
can  much  exceed  seventeen.  Happily,  your  Belgic 
temperament  is  too  mercurial  to  require  a  tincture  of 
romance  to  give  interest  to  a  simple  picture,  in  which 
dehcacy,  feminine  beauty,  and  the  most  commendable 
ingenuousness,  were  admirably  mingled.  N*either  am 
I,  albeit,  past  the  time  of  day-dreams,  and  wakeful 
nights,  BO  utterly  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  such 
a  being,  as  to  have  passed  three  weeks  in  her  society, 
without  experiencit^  some  portion  of  that  manly  in- 
terest in  her  welfare,  which,  1  fear,  it  has  been  my 
evi)  fortune  to  have  felt  for  too  many  of  the  syrens  in 
general,  to  permit  a  sufficient  concentration  of  the 
eentintent,  in  Givour  of  any  one  in  particular.  I  had 
certainly  not  Ibi^tten,  during  the  passage,  to  manifest 
a  proper  spirit  of  homage  to  the  loveliness  of  the  sex, 
in  the  person  of  this  young  American ;  nor  do  I  think 
that  my  manner  failed  to  express  a  prudent  and' saving 
degree  of  the  admiration  that  was  excited  by  her 
gende,  natural,  and  nymph-like  deportment,  no  less 
diao  by  her  spirited  and  intelligent  dtscouise.  In 
short — but  you  were  not  bom  in  Rotterdam,  nor 
reared  upon  the  Zuy  der  Zee,  to  need  a  madri^  on 
such  a  topic.  The  whole  affitir  passed  on  the  ocean, 
and,  as  a  nautical  man,  you  will  not  &il  to  cmnpre- 
hend  it.  NotwithstandirK  I  had  made  every  effort  to 
appear,  what  you  know  T  really  am,  sufficiently  ami- 
ante,  during  the  voyage,  and,  notwithstanding  Cad- 
walladerhad  not  given  himself  any  particular  trouble 
on  the  subject  at  all,  it  was  not  to  be  denied  that 
there  was  a  mailed  distinction  in  the  reception  of 
our  respective  civilities,  and  that  always  in  his  favour. 
I  confess  that,  for  a  long  time,  1  was  disposed  (in  the 
entire  absence  of  all  better  reasons)  to  ascribe  this 
prefeFOice  to  an  illiberal  national  prejudice.    Still,  it 
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was  only  by  cmnparigoa  that  I  had  the  smallest  ra- 
tional grounds  of  coinptainL  But  a  peculiarly  odious 
quali^  attaches  itself  to  comparisons  of  this  nature. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  Caesar  in  my  composition, 
as  respects  the  sex ;  unless  I  could  be  first  with  the 
Houries,  I  believe  I  ehould  be  willing  to  abandon 
Paradise  itself,  in  order  to  seek  pre-eminence  in  some 
humbler  sphere.  1  fear  this  ambitious  temperament 
has  been  our  bane,  and  has  condemned  us  to  the 
heartless  and  unsocial  life  we  lead  !  Our  fair  fellow 
passei^er  was  under  the  care  of  an  aged  and  invalid 
erandfadier,  who  had  been  passing  a  few  yeare  in 
Italy,  in  pursuit  of  health.  Now,  it  is  not  easy  to 
im^ne  a  more  cuttingly  polite  communication,  than 
that  which  this  vigilant  old  guardian  permitted  be- 
tween me  and  his  youthful  charge.  If  I  approached, 
^.^er  joyous,  natural,  and  enticing  (I  will  not,  because 
a  little  piqued,  deny  the  truth.  Baron,)  merriment 
was  instantly  changed  into  the  cold  and  regulated 
smiles  of  artificial  breeding.  Nature  seeme^Banisbed 
at  my  footstep :  and  yet  it  was  the  artlessness  and 
irresistible  attractions  of  those  fascinations,  which  so 
peculiarly  denote  the  influence  of  the  mighty  dame, 
that  were  constantly  tempting  me  to  obtrude  my 
withering  presence  on  her  enjoyments.  With  Cad- 
wallader,  every  thing  was  reversed.  In  his  socie^, 
she  lauded  without  ceasing;  chatted,  disputed,  was 
natural  and  happy.  To  all  this  intercourse,  tbe  lynx- 
eyed  grandfather  paid  not  the  smallest  attention.  He 
merely  seemed  pleased  that  his  child  had  found  an 
agreeable,  and  an  instructive  companion ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  there  existed  so  much  of  attractireoeas 
in  our  respective  systems,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  approach  the  person  of  the  daughter,  without 
producing  a  corresponding  proximity  on  tbe  paxt  of 
the  parent 

Something  nettled  by  a  circumstance  that,  to  one 
who  is  seDsiDle  he  is  i>ot  as  interesting  as  formerij. 
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really  b^an  to  erow  a  litde  pereoDal,  I  took  occaaioo 
to  joke  Cadwalladcf  oo  his  superior  happiness,  and 
to  felicitate  mjself  on  the jprohabi  lily,  tnat  I  mi^t 
yet  enjor  the  honour  of  officiating,  iu  my  character 
of  a  confinned  celibite,  at  his  nuptials.  He  heard  me 
without  surprise,  and  answered  me  without  emotion. 
"  I  thought  the  circumstance  could  not  long  escape 
one  so  quick-ei^ted,"  he  said.  "  You  think  I  am 
better  received  than  yourself?  The  fact  is  indisput- 
able ;  and,  as  the  motive  exists  in  customs  that  dis- 
tinguish us,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from  every 
other  people,  I  will  endeavour  to  account  for  it  ln\^ 
uo  other  country,  is  the  same  freedom  of  intercourse 
between  the  unmarried  of  the  two  sexes,  pennitted, 
as  in  America.  In  no  other  Christian  countrj',  is  there 
more  restraint  imposed  on  the  communications  be-  ' 
tween  the  married:  in  this  particular,  we  reverse  tiie/ 
usages  of  all  other  civilized  nations.  The  why,  ani)' 
the  wherefore,  shall  be  pointed  out  to  you,  in  proper 
time;  but  the  present  case  requires  its  own  explana- 
tion. Surprising,  and  possibly  suspicious,  as  may 
seem  to  you  the  easy  intercourse  I  hold  with  my 
young  countrywoman,  there  ia  nothing  in  it  beyond 
what  you  will  see  every  day  in  our  society.  The 
father  permits  it,  because  /  am  hit  countn/man,  and 
he  is  watchful  of  you,  because  you  are  not .'  Men  of 
my  time  of  life,  are  not  considered  particularly  dan- 
gerous to  the  aflfections  of  young  ladies  of  seventeen, 
for  unequal  matches  are  of  exceedin^y  rare  occur- 
rence among  Us.  And,  if  I  were  what  I  have  been," 
he  added,  smiUng,  "  1  do  not  know  that  the  case 
would  be  materially  altered.     In   every  thing  but 

{ears,  the  grandfather  of  the  fair  Isabel,  knows  that 
am  the  equal  of  his  charge.  It  would  be  quite  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  that  a  marriage  should 
grow  out  01  this  communication.  Ninety-nine,  in  one 
hundred,  of  our  family  connexions,  are  formed  very 
much  in  this  manner.    T»ste  and  incUnationj  rather  , 
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guided,  than  coDtrolled^  Iq  the  prudeoce  of  older 
Eeads,  form  most  of  our  matches ;  and  just  as  much 
freedom  as  conipoftB  with  that  prudence,  and  a  vast 
deal  more  than  you  probably  cieem  safe,  is  allowed 
I  between  the  young  of  the  two  seses.  We,  who 
t|/Ought  to,  and  who  do  know  best,  think  otherwise. 
Women  are,  literally,  our  better  halves.  Their  frailty 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  seductions  of  man.  In  a  com- 
munity like  ours,  where  almost  every  man  has  BMne 
healthful  and  absorbing  occupation,  there  is  neither 
leisure,  nor  inclination,  to  devote  much  time  to  un- 
worthy puiBuits.  1  need  not  tell  you  that  vice  must 
be  familiar,  before  it  ceases  to  be  odious.  In  Europe, 
a  successful  intrigue  often  gives  iclat,  even  to  an 
otherwise  contemptible  individual ;  in  America,  he 
must  be  a  peculiarly  fortunate  man,  who  can  with- 
stand its  odium.  But  the  abuse  of  youQi  and  inno- 
cence  with  us,  is  comparatively  rare  indeed.  Id 
\Nfonsequence,  suspicion  slumbers ;  voila  tout." 

"But  why  this  difference,  then,  between  you  and 
me  ?"  I  demanded.  "  Why  does  tliis  Cerberus  sleep 
only  while  you  are  nigh?  1  confess  I  looked  for 
higher  courtesy  in  a  man  who  has  travelled." 

*'lt  is  precisely  because  he  has  travelled,''''  my 
friend  interrupted,  a  little  dryly.  "But  you  can  cmi- 
8ole  yourself  with  the  expectation,  that  Ifaose  of  his 
countrymen,  who  have  never  quitted  home,  will  be  less 
vidlant,  because  less  practised  in  foreign  manners." 

This  introduction  brings  me  to  my  incident  It 
was  no  sooner  known  that  we  were  about  to  quit  the 
sbip,  l^ian  a  dozen  loosng  faces  gathered  about  ui. 
Our  example  was  folfowed  by  others,  and  (me  or 
two  more  boats  from  the  land  were  engaged  to 
transport  the  passengers  into  the  bay,  in  order  that 
they  might  witness  the  receptioa  of  La  Fayette.  I 
bad  observed  a  cloud  of  disappointment  on  the  fair 
brow  of  the  little  Isabel,  fi«m  the  moment  our  inten- 
tions were  known.   The  circunutance  was  mentiooed 
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to  Cadwallader,  who  waa  not  slow  to  detect  its  rea- 
son. After  a  little  thou^t,  he  approached  the  grand- 
father, and  made  an  ofier  of  as  many  seats,  in  our  own 
boat,  as  mi^t  be  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  par^.  It  seems  the  health  of  the  old  man  would 
not  permit  the  risk.  The  offer  waa,  therefore,  pohtely 
declined.  The  cloud  tiiickened  on  the  hrow  of  Isa- 
bel ;  but  it  vanished  entirely  when  her  aged  grand- 
father proposed  that  she  should  accompany  us,  at- 
tended by  a  maid,  and  vnder  tkt  espectal  protection 
of  my  companion.  In  all  this  arrangement,  singular 
as  it  appeared  to  my  eastern  vision,  there  was  the 
utmost  simplicity  and  con6dence.  It  was  evident,  by 
the  tremulous  and  hesitating  assent  of  the  young  lady, 
that  even  the  customs  of  the  country  were  slightly 
invaded ;  but,  then,  the  occasion  was  deemed  suffi- 
ciently extraordinary  to  justify  the  innovation.  "So 
much  for  the  privileges  of  two  score  and  five,"  wht^ 
pcred  Cadwallader,  afler  he  had  handed  his  chai^ 
into  tlie  boat  For  myself,  I  admit  i  rejoiced  in  an 
omen  that  was  so  flattering  to  those  personal  preten- 
sions which,  in  my  own  case,  are  getting  to  be  a  little 
weakened  by  time.  Before  closing  this  relation,  of 
what  I  consider  a  distinctive  custom,  it  is  proper 
to  add,  that  had  not  the  parties  been  of  the  veiy 
highest  class  of  society,  even  far  less  hesitation  would . 
have  been  manifested ;  and  that  the  little  reluctance 
exhibited  by  Isabel,  was  rather  a  t;rihute  paid  to  that 
retiring  delicacy  which  is  thought  to  be  so  proper  to 
her  sex,  than  to  the  most  remote  suspicion  of  any 
positive  improprietv.  Had  she  been  a  young  married 
woman,  there  would,  probably,  have  been  the  same 
little  strugi^e  with  timidi^,  and  the  same  triumph  of 
the  curiosi^  of  the  sex.  But  the  interest  which  oor 
fair  ctHnpanion  took  in  the  approaching  ceremony, 
deserves  a  better  name.  It  was  plain,  by  her  sparklii^ 
eyes  and  flushed  features,  that  a  more  wormy  senti- 
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ment  was  at  tlie  bottom  of  her  impulses — it  was  &!• 
most  patriotism. 

Behold  UB  then  in  the  boat ;  Cadwailader,  the  gen- 
tle Isabel,  and  our  three  attendants,  and  impelled  by 
the  vigorous  arms  of  four  lusty  wateimen.  We  were 
still  upon  the  open  aea,  and  our  distance  from  the  city 
not  less  than  seven  leagues.  The  weather,  however, 
was  propitious,  and  our  little  baric,  no  less  than  its 
crew,  was  admirably  adapted  to  inspire  coididcncc. 
The  former  was  long  and  narrow,  but  buoyant,  and 
<^  beautiful  construction,  boing  both  light  and  stroi^ 
The  latter,  it  appears,  arc  of  aclassofwatennen,  that 
are  renowned  in  thiscountry, under  the  name  of  White- 
hallers.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  their  reputation 
is  fairly  earned ;  for  they  urged  the  boat  onward  with 
great  speed,  and  with  the  most  extraordinary  ease  to 
tiiemselves.  I  remarked,  that  their  stroke  was  rather 
short,  and  somewhat  quick,  and  tiiat  it  was  made  en- 
tirely with  the  arm,  the  body  remaining  as  nearly  up- 
right as  possible  when  the  limbs  are  exerted.  At  fcst,  I 
thought  these  men  were  less  civil  than  comported  with 
their  condition.  They  touched  their  hats  to  us,  it  is  true, 
on  entering  the  boat,  but  it  was  rather  too  much  in  the 
manner  of  a  salutation  of  equality ;  at  least,  there  was 
no  very  visible  manifestation  of  a  sense  of  inferiority. 
Closer  observation,  however,  furnished  no  additional 
grounds  of  complaint.  Their  whole  deportment  was 
civil,  nor,  thou^  far  from  humble,  could  it  be  termed 
in  any  decree  obtrusive;  stilt  it  was  not  precisely 
European.  There  seemed  no  sin  of  commission,  but 
something  of  omission,  that  was  offensive  to  the  es-- 
tablished  superiority  of  a  man  of  a  certain  number 
of  quarterings.     Fertiaps  I  was  more  alive   to  this 

S'ealous  feeling,  from  knowing  that  I  was  in  a  rcpub- 
can  country,  and  from  tbe  bet,  that  I  had  so  recently 
£itted  one  where  tbe  lower  classes  bow  more,  and 
:  higher  less,  than  amoi^  any  other  Chriitian  people. 
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The  slrokesman  of  the  boat  took  some  interest  ia 
seeing  us  all  properly  bestowed.     With  the  utmost 
coolness  he  appropriated  the  best  place  to  Isabel,  and 
then  with  the  Eame  sang  froid  intimated  that  her  at- 
tendant should  occupy  me  nexL     Neither  was  be,^^ 
ignorant  that  the  object  of  bis  care  was  a  domestic,  \ 
for  he  called  her  "the  young  woman,"  while  he  dis-   j 
tioguished  her  mistress  as  "the  young  lady."     I  was    } 
a  little  surprised  to  see  that  Cadwallader  quietly  con-  / 
ceded  the  place  to  this  Abigail ;  for,  during  the  paa^ 
sage,  the  distinctions  of  master  and  servant  alnayH  had 
.  been  suificiently  obseived  between  all  our  passengers. 
I  even  ventured  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject,  in 
German,  of  which  he  has  a  tolerable  knowledge. 
"Notwithstanding  all  that  the  old  world  has  said  of^ 
itself  on  this  subject,"  he  coolly  answered,  "you  are   ) 
now  in  the  true  Paradise  of  women.     They  receive,  / 
perhaps,  less  idolatry,  but  more  manly  care  here,  than 
in  any  country  1  have  visited."  Truly,  Baron,  I  b^n 
to  deem  the  omens  propitious ! 

Aller  passing  at  a  short  distance  from  the  low  sandy 
point  already  named,  we  were  fairly  within  the  estu- 
arj'.  This  bay  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  on  the  south  by  land  of 
some  elevation.  It  receives  a  river  or  two  from  the 
west,  and  is  partially  protected  from  the  ocean,  on 
the  east,  by  a  low  beach,  which  terminates  in  the 
point  named,  and  by  an  island  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  entrance.  The  mouth  is  a  few  miles  in  width, 
possessing  several  shallow  channels,  but  only  one  of  a 
depth  sufficient  to  admit  vessels  of  a  heavy  draught. 
The  latter  are  obliged  to  pass  within  musket-shot  of 
the  point.  Cape,  or  Hooit,  as  it  is  here  called.  Thence 
td  the  city,  a  distance  of  some  six  leagues,  the  naviga- 
tion is  so  intricate  as  to  render  a  pilot  indispensable. 

The  ruins  of  an  imperfect  and  insignificant  military 
work  were  viuble  on  the  cape ;  but  1  was  told  tho 
government  is  seriously  occupied  in  erecting  more 
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formidable  fortifications,  some'of  which  were  shortly 
visible.  A  shoal  waa  pointed  out,  on  which  it  is  con- 
templated to  construct  an  immense  castle,  at  a  vast 
expense,  and  which,  with  the  other  forts  built  and', 
building,  will  make  the  place  impregnable  against  all 
marine  attacks.  I  have  been  thus  didii9e  in  mj  dc 
tails,  dear  Baron,  because  I  believe  every  traveller 
has  a  prescriptive  right  to  prove  that  he  enters  all 
strange  lands  with  his  eyes  open ;  and,  because  it  is 
quite  out  of  my  power  to  say  at  what  moment  your 
royal  master,  the  good  kii^  William,  may  see  fit  to 
send  you  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  to  regain  those  posses- 
sions, of  which  his  ancestors,  of  the  olden  time,  were 
ruthlessly  robbed  by  the  cupidity  of  the  piratical 
English! 

I  presume,  that  renowned  navigator,  the  indefatiga- 
ble Hudson,  laboured  under  some  such  delusion  as 
myself,  when  his  adventurous  bark  first  steered  within 
the  capes  of  this  estuary.  My  eyes  were  constantly 
bent  towards  the  west,  in  expectation  of  seeing  the 
spires  of  a  town,  rearing  themselves  from  the  water 
which  still  bounded  the  view  in  that  direction.  The 
boat,  however,  held  its  course  towards  the  north, 
though  nothing  was  visible  there,  but  an  unbroken 
outline  of  undulating  hills.  It  seems  we  were  only 
in  an  outer  harbour,  on  a  magnificent  scale,  which 
takes  its  name  (Raritan  Bay)  m>m  that  of  the  princi- 
pal river  it  receives  from  the  west.  A  passage  through 
the  northern  rar^  of  hills,  became  viwble  as  we  ap- 
proached them,  and  then  glimpses  of  the  cheerful 
and  smiling  scene  within  were  first  caught.  This 
passage,  though  near  a  mile  in  width,  is  a  strait,  com- 
pared with  the  bays  within  and  witbout,  and  it  is  not 
improperly  termed  "  Ote  Narrows."  Directly  in  the 
moutli'of  this  passage,  and  a  little  on  its  eastern  iide, 
arises  a  large  massive  fortress,  in  stone,  washed  by  the 
water  on  all  its  sides,  and  mountir^  some  sixty  or  sev- 
enty pieces  of  heavy  ordnance.  Im  heights  OD  the  ad- 
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joitiiDg  shores,  are  also  crowned  with  worics,  tfaou^ 
of  a  less  imposing  aspect.  The  latter  are  the  retnaios 
of  the  temporaiy  defences  of  the  late  war,  while  the 
former  constitutes  part  of  the  great  plan  of  permanent 
defence.  Labonrers  are,  however,  unceasingly  cm- 
ployed  on  die  new  forts. 

'Hie  shores,  on  both  hands,  were  now  dotted  wiflj 
marine  villaa  and  fann4iouses,  and  the  view  was  alive 
with  all  the  pleasing  objects  of  civilized  life.  On  our 
left,  a  little  distance  above  the  passage,  a  group  of 
houses  came  into  view,  and  some  fitly  sail  were  seen 
anchored  in  the  offing.  "  That,  then,  la  New-YoA !" 
I  said,  with  a  feeling  a  little  allied  to  disappointment. 
My  companion  wn"  silent,  for  his  thoughts  kept  him 
dumb,  if  not  deaf,  "  Gentlemen  are  apt  to  think  they 
get  into  the  heart  of  America  at  the  first  step,"  very 
coolly  returned  our  strokesman ;  "  we  are  eight  good 
miles  from  Whitehall  slip,  and  that  village  is  the 
quarantine  ground."  This  was  said  without  any  visi- 
ble disrespect,  but  with  an  air  of  self-possession  that 
proved  our  Whitehaller  thought  it  a  subject  on  which 
long  experience  had  given  him  a  perfect  r^ht  to  be- 
stow an  opinion.  As  I  felt  in  no  haste  to  take  the 
second  step  into  a  country  where  the  first  bad  proved 
so  unreasonably  long,  1  was  fain  to  await  the  develope- 
mcnt  of  things,  with  patience.  My  companions  did 
not  manifest  any  disposition  to  converse.  Even  the 
petite  Isabel,  though  her  strong  native  attachments 
had  been  sufficienUy  apparent,  by  her  previous  dis- 
course, was  no  longer  h^rd.  Like  our  male  com- 
panion, a  sentiment  of  deep  interest  in  the  ensuing 
scene,  kept  her  silent  At  length  the  exclamation  of 
"  there  (hey  come !"  buret  from  the  lips  of  Cadwalla- 
der ;  and  there  they  did  come,  of  a  certainty,  in  all 
the  majesty  of  a  fine  aquatic  procession,  and  that  too 
on  a  scale  of  magnificence  tiiat  was  admirably  suited 
to  the  surronndii^  watere,  and  as  an  American  would 
also  probably  say,  » to  the  occasion."    In  order  that 
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you  may  (arm  a  better  idea  of  the  particular  scene, 
it  is  necess&ry  that  I  should  attempt  a  descriptioD  of 
some  of  its  parts. 

The  harbour  of  New- York  is  formed  by  a  junction 
of  the  Hudson  with  an  aim  of  the  sea.  The  latter 
connects  the  waters  of  Raritan  Baj  with  those  of  a 
large  sound,  which  commences  a  few  leagues  further 
eastward,  and  which  separates,  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles,  the  state  of  Connecticut  from  flie  long 
narrow  island  of  Nassau,  The  Americans  call  this 
district  Long  Island,  in  common  parlance;  but  I  love 
to  continue  those  names  which  peipetuate  the  recol* 
lection  of  your  fonner  dominion.  Some  six  or  seven 
rivers  unite  here  to  poor  their  waten  into  a  vast  basin, 
of  perhaps  sixty  or  seventy  miles  in  circuit  This 
basin  is  subdivided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a  second 
island,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Staten,  ano&er 
memento  of  your  ancient  power.  The  Narrows  is 
the  connecting  passage.  The  inner  bay  cannot  be 
leas  Uian  twenty  miles  in  circumference.  It  contains 
three  or  four  small  islands,  and  possesses  water  enough 
for  all  the  purposes  of  navigation,  with  good  anchor- 
age in  almost  every  part  The  land  around  it  is  low, 
with  the  exception  of  the  hills  near  its  entrance,  and 
certain  rocky  precipices  of  a  very  striking  elevadou 
that  on  one  side  line  the  Hudson,  for  some  miles,  com- 
mencing a  short  distance  from  its  mouth. 

On  the  present  occasion  every  thing  c(Hnbined  to 
lend  to  a  scenery,  that  is  sufficiently  pleasing  of  itself, 
its  best  and  fullest  effect.  The  heavens  were  without 
a  cloud ;  the  expanse  beneath,  supporting  such  an  arch 
as  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  chmate  of  sunny  Italy 
herself.  The  bay  stretched  as  lar  as  eye  could  reach, 
like  a  mirror,  unnifBcd  and  shining.  The  heat  was 
rather  genial  than  excessive,  and,  m  fine,  as  our  iin- 
a^native  young  companion  poetically  expressed  it, 
"  the  veiy  airs  were  loyal,  nor  bad  the  climate  forgot- 
ten to  be  true  to  tile  feelings  of  the  hourp' 
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It  is  necessftry  to  have  seen  something  of  die  ordi- 
narily aubdued  and  quiet  maDner  of  the^e  people,  in 
order  to  enter  fuDr  into  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
comiDOD  feeling,  vrhich  certainly  influenced  all  who 
were  with  me  m  the  boat  Yoa  probably  know  that 
we  in  Europe  are  apt  to  charge  the  Americans  with 
being  cold  of  temperament,  and  little  sensible  of  lively 
impressioDB  of  any  sort.  I  have  learnt  enough  to 
know,  that  in  retum,  they  charge  us,  in  gross,  with 
Uving  in  a  constant  state  of  exa^eration,  and  with 
affecting  sentiments  we  do  not  feel.  I  fear  the  tnidi 
will  be  found  as  much  with  them  as  against  them.  It 
is  always  hazardous  to  judge  of  the  heart  by  what  die 
mouth  utters :  nor  is  he  any  more  likely  to  arrive  at 
the  truth,  who  believes  that  every  time  an  European 
shows  his  teeth  in  a  smile,  he  will  do  you  no  harm, 
than  he  is  right  who  thinks  the  dog  that  growls  will 
as  infallibly  bite.  1  believe,  after  ^1,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded, that  sophistication  is  not  the  most  favourable 
science  possible  for  the  cultivation  of  the  passions. 
No  man  is,  in  common,  more  imperturbable  than  the 
American  savage ;  and  who  is  there  more  terrible  in 
his  anger,  or  more  finn  in  his  attachments?  Let  this 
be  as  it  may,  these  repubhcans  certainly  exhibit  their 
ordinary  emotions  in  no  very  dramatic  manner,  1  had  '' 
never  before  seen  Cadwallader  so  much  excited,  and 
yet  his  countenwice  manifested  thougbti  rather  than 
joy.  Determined  to  probe  him  a  Uttle  closer,  1  ven- 
tured to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  those  ties  which 
Qttited  La  Fayette,  a  foreigner,  and  a  native  of  a  coun- 
try that  posseBsea  so  little  in  manners  and  opinions  in 
common  with  his  own,  to  a  people  so  very  differently 
constituted  from  those  among  whom  he  was  bom  and 
educated. 

"  It  is  then  fortunate  for  mankind,"  returned  Cad- 
wallader, "that  there  exist,  in  nature,  principles  which 
can  remove  these  obstacles  of  our  own  creation. 
Though  habit  and  education  do  place  wide  and  fre- 


quently  lamentsble  bamen  between  the  sympaUiiefl 
of  nations,  he  who  has  had  the  address  to  break 
through  them,  without  a  sacrifice  of  anj  natural  duty, 

iiosseases  a  ment,  which,  as  it  places  him  above  the 
cvcl  of  his  fellow-creatures,  should,  and  will  protect 
him  from  their  prgudices.  It  is  no  small  part  of  the 
glorj  of  La  Fayette,  that  white  lie  has  taken  such  a 
hold  of  our  aOecdoos  as  no  man  probably  ever  before 
possessed  in  those  of  a  foreign  nation,  be  has  never, 
ibr  an  instant,  forgotten  that  he  was  a  Frenchman. 
In  order,  however,  to  appreciate  the  strength  and  the 
reasons  of  this  attachment,  as  well  as  the  glory  it 
should  reflect  on  its  subject,  it  it  necessary  to  remem- 
ber the  causes  which  first  brought  our  present  guest 
among  us. 

"  If  any  man  may  claim  a  character  for  manful  and 
undeviatii^  adherence  to  what  he  has  deemed  the 
right,  under  circumstances  of  nearly  irresistible  lempt- 
atioii  to  go  wTMig,  it  is  La  Fayette.  His  love  of  lib- 
eral principles  was  even  conceived  under  the  most 
unfavourable  circumstances.  The  blandishments  of 
a  sensual,  but  alluring  court,  the  prejudices  of  a  highly 
privileged  caste,  with  youth,  wealth,  and  constitution, 
were  not  auspicious  to  the  discoverr  of  truth.  None 
but  a  man  woo  was  impelled  by  high  and  generous 

'  intentions,  could  have  thrown  away  a  load  which 
weighs  ^o  many  gifted  minds  to  the  earth.  He  has 
the  high  merit  of  being  the  first  French  nobleman 

i  who  was  willing  to  devote  his  life  and  fortune  to  the 
vbenetit  of  the  inferior  classes.  Some  vapid  and  self- 
sufficient  commentators  have  chosen  to  term  this 
impulse  an  inordinate  and  vain  ambition.  If  their 
appellation  be  just,  it  has  been  an  ambition  which  has 
ever  proved  itself  singularly  regardful  of  others,  and 
as  singularly  rt^ardless  of  self  In  the  same  spirit  of 
detraction  have  these  declaimers  attempted  to  a<sail 
the  virtue  they  coold  not  imitate,  and  to  depreciate 
services,  whose  very  object  their  contracted  minda 
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hare  DOt  tbe  power  lo«oraprdieDd.  I  shall  Dot  apeak 
of  evenlB  connected  with  the  revolution  in  his  own 
country,  for  they  form  no  other  part  of  our  sdmintKHi 
of  La  Fayette,  dian  aa  they  serve  to  show  us  how 
true  and  now  fearless  he  has  ever  been  in  adhering 
to  what  we,  in  conunon,  believe  to  be  the  ridiL  Had 
he  been  fitted  to  control  that  revolutioD,  aa  it  existed 
in  its  worst  and  most  revolting  aspects,  be  would  have 
failed  in  some  of  those  qualities  which  are  necessaiy 
to  our  esteon. 

"  In  the  Femembrance  of  the  connexion  between 
La  Fayette  and  his  own  country,  the  American  findi 
the  purest  gratification.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
other  men^ve  devoted  thmiselvea  to  the  cause  of 
human  nature,  since  we  seek,  in  vain,  for  one  who 
has  done  it  with  bo  little  prospect  of  fhture  gun,  or 
at  eo  great  hazard  of  present  loss.  His  detracters 
pretend  that  he  was  led  into  our  quarrel  by  that  long- 
ing for  notoriety,  which  ie  ao  common  to  youth.  It  u 
worthy  of  remuit,  that  tius  longii^  should  have  been 
as  peculiarly  his  own  by  its  commencement  as  by  its 
duration.  It  is  exhibited  in  the  man  of  seventy,  under 
precisely  tiie  same  forms  that  it  was  first  seen  in  the 
youth  of  nineteen.  In  this  particular,  at  least,  it  par- 
takes of  the  immutable  quality  of  truth. 

"■  Separate  from  all  those  common  principles,  which, 
in  d>anBeIves,  would  unite  us  to  any  man,  there  are 
ties  of  a  pecuUarly  endearing  nature  between  us  and 
l^  Fayette.  His  devotion  to  our  cause  was  not  onlv 
firet  in  point  of  time,  but  it  has  ever  been  first  in  all 
its  ntoral  features.  He  came  to  bestow,  and  not  to 
receive.  While  others,  who  brought  little  beside 
their  names,  were  seeking  rank  aqd  emoluments,  he 
■ou^t  the  field  of  battle.  His  first  commission  had 
scarcely  received  the  stamp  of  official  forms,  before 
it  had  received  the  still  more  honourable  seal  of  his 
own  blood.  A  boy  in  years,  a  native  of  a  country 
towards  irfrich  we  had  a  hereditary  dishke,  he  caused 

Vol.  I.  E 
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his  pradeace  to  be  respected  among  tf>e  most  prudent 
and  wary  people  of  the  ear^  He  taught  tu  to  foi^ 
cet  our  pT^odices :  we  not  only  loved  him,  bat  we 
began  to  love  hia  nation  for  lus  sake.  Throughout 
the  half  centuiy  of  oar  intercoarse,  a  period  more 
frau^t  with  eventful  chaises  dian  any  diat  has  pre- 
cede it,  nothJDg  has  occurred  to  dtnunish,  or  to  dis- 
turb, this  affection.  As  his  devotiiMi  to  our  cause 
never  wavered,  not  even  in  the  daibest  days  of  our 
adversity,  so  has  our  attachment  coDtiaued  steady  to 
the  everlasting  obligations  of  gratitude.  Whatever 
occurred  in  the  revolutions  of  tibe  old  worid,  the  eye 
of  America  was  turned  on  La  Fayette.  She  watched 
his  movements  with  all  the  solicitude  of  a  tender  pa- 
rent ;  triumphed  in  his  successes ;  sympathized  in  tiis 
reverses ;  mourned  in  his  sufierings,  but  always  exulted 
in  his  constancy.  The  knowledge  of  passing  events 
is  extended,  in  our  country,  to  a  d^ree  that  is  else- 
where unknown.  We  heanl  of  the  downfall  of  thrones ; 
of  clianges  in  dynasties  ;  of  victories,  defeats,  rapine, 
and  war,  until  curiosity  itself  was  sated  with  repeti- 
tions of  the  same  ruthless  events.  Secure  in  our 
position,  and  firm  in  our  principles,  the  political  toi^ 
nadoes,  that  overturned  the  most  ancient  establish- 
ments of  the  old  world,  sounded  in  our  ears,  with  no 
greater  efTcct  than  the  sighings  of  our  own  autumnal 
gales.  But  no  event,  coupled  with  the  interests  of 
our  friend,  was  suffered  to  escape  our  notice.  The 
statesman,  the  yeoman,  or  the  school-boy ;  the  matrtm 
among  her  offspring ;  the  housewife  amid  her  avoca- 
tions ;  and  the  beauty  in  the  blaze  of  her  triumph, 
forgot  alike  the  passions  or  interests  of  the  moment, 
forgot  their  apathy  in  the  distresses  of  aportion  of  the 
world  that  they  believed  was  wantii^  m  some  of  its 
duty  to  itself,  to  sufler  at  all,  and  drew  near  to  listen 
at  the  name  of  La  Fayette.  I  remember  the  deep, 
reverential,  I  might  almost  say  awfiil,  attention,  with 
which  a  school  of  some  axty  children,  on  a  remote 
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frontier,  Ustened  to  the  tafe  of  his  suSeringa  in  the 
castle  of  Olmutz,  as  it  was  recounted  to  us  by  the 
instructor,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in  his  youth,  and 
fought  the  battles  of  his  country,  under  the  orders  of 
the  'young  and  gallant  Frenchman.'  We  plotted 
among  ourselves,  the  means  of  his  deliverance ;  won- 
dered fhat  the  nation  was  not  in  arms  to  redress  his 
wrongs,  and  were  animated  by  a  sort  of  reflection  of 
his  own  youthful  and  generous  chivali^.  Washington 
was  then  with  us,  and,  as  be  was  said  to  be  exerting 
the  influence  of  his  powerful  name,  which,  even  at 
that  early  day,  was  beginniDg  to  obtain  the  high  as- 
cendancy of  acknowledged  virtue,  we  consoled  our- 
selves with  the  reflection,  that  be,  at  least,  could  never 
fail.  Few  Americans,  at  this  hour,  enjoy  a  happier 
celebrity  than  Hi^er,  who,  in  conjunction  with  a 
brave  German,  risked  life  and  liber^  to  eifect  the 
release  of  our  benefactor. 

"Though  subsequent  events  have  tra^uillized  this 
inlereat  in  the  fortunes  of  La  Fayette,  we  must  become 
recreant  to  our  principles,  before  it  can  become  ex- 
tinct It  is  now  for^  years  since  he  was  last  among 
ua ;  but  scarcely  an  American  can  enter  France  with- 
out paying  the  homage  of  a  visit  to  La  Grange.  Our 
admiration  of  his  dismterestedness,  of  his  sacrificea, 
and  of  bis  consistency,  is  just  as  strong  as  ever;  and, 
I  confess,  I  anticipate  that  the  countir  will  receive 
him  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  prove  uiis  attachment 
to  the  world.  But,  you  are  not  to  expect,  in  our 
people,  manifestations  ofjoy  similar  to  those  you  have 
witnessed  in  Europe.  We  are  neither  clamorous  nor 
exa^jerated,  in  the  exhibitions  of  our  feelings.  The 
prevailing  character  of  the  nation  is  that  of  modera- 
tion. Still  am  1  persuaded  that,  in  the  case  of  La 
Fayette,  some  of  our  self-restraint  will  give  way  be- 
fore the  force  of  aflection.  We  consider  ourselves  as 
the  guardians  of  his  fame.  They  who  live  a  century 
hence,  may  lire  to  know  how  high  a  sujyeistructure 
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of  renown  can  be  reared,  when  it  is  based  on  the 
broad  foundations  of  the  gratitude  of  a  people  hke  our 
own.  The  decision  of  common  lense  to-day,  will 
become  the  decision  of  posteri^." 

Cadwallader  spoke  with  an  earnestness  that,  at 
least,  attested  the  sincerity  of  his  own  feelings.  I  may 
have  given  to  his  lan^age  the  stifibeas  of  a  written 
essay,  but  I  am  certain  of  havii^  preserved  all  the 
ideas,  and  even  most  of  the  words.  The  humid  eyes 
of  the  fair  Isabel  responded  to  all  he  uttered,  and 
even  our  Whitehallers  bent  to  their  oars,  and  listened 
with  charmed  ean. — Adieu. 


TO  THE  BARON  VON  KEHPERFELT, 
te.tt. 


NtwYork, 

I  CLOSED  my  last  with  the  sentiments  of  my  Ameri- 
can friend,  on  the  subject  of  La  Fayette.  I  confess 
that  the  time  was,  when  my  feelings  had  not  entirely 
escaped  the  prejudice  which  is  so  common  among 
certain  people  in  Eurooe,  on  the  subject  of  the  cha- 
racter of  tins  distinguished  individual.  The  French 
Revolution  led  to  so  many  excesses,  that,  under  a 
di^st  of  its  abuses,  the  world  has  been  a  little  too 
Bpt  to  confound  persons,  in  judging  of  its  characteiv 
and  events.  It  is  now  time,  twwerer,  to  bc^  to 
consider,  whether  its  sacrifices  have  been  made 
without  a  sufficient  object  If  the  consciousness  of 
civil  rights,  and  the  general  intelligence  which  are 
banning  to  diflfiise  themselves  thrmighout  Christen- 
dom, are  remembered,  it  will  be  generally  admitted, 
I  believe,  that  France  has  not  nmered  in  rain.     If 
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nay  man  can  be  said  to  hftve  foreseen,  and  to  have 
hoped  for  these  very  results,  on  which  the  kingdom, 
no  less  than  the  enli^tened  of  all  Europe,  is  begin- 
nine  to  felicitate  itseli,  it  really  seems  to  me,  it  must 
be  La  Fayette.  That  be  failed  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  disorder,  was  the  fault  of  the  times,  or,  pertiaps, 
the  fault  of  those  whose  previous  abuses  hadproduced 
so  terrible  a  re-action,  ft  was  fortunate  for  Napoleon 
himself,  that  his  destinies  did  not  call  him  into  the 
arena  an  hour  sooner  than  they  did.  His  life,  or  his 
proscription,  would,  otherwise,  have  probably  been 
the  consequence.  Theman  who  was  so  easily  spoiled 
by  prosperity,  mi^t  readily  have  sunk  under  the  ex- 
traordinary pressure  of  the  first  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. But,  as  it  is  ray  present  object  to  write  of  Ame- 
rica, we  will  waive  all  other  matter. 

Had  any -of  those  ancient  prejudices  still  existed,  1 
should  have  been  churlish,  indeed,  not  to  have  partici- 
pated, in  some  degree,  in  the  generous  feelings  of  my 
companions.  There  was  so  much  genuine,  undis- 
guised, and  disinterested  gratification  expressed  in  the 
manners  of  them  all,  that  it  was  impossible  to  distrust 
its  sincerity.  The  welcome  of  every  eye  was  more 
like  the  look  with  which  friend  meets  friend,  than  the 
ordinary  conventional  and  artificial  greetings  of  com- 
munities. Not  a  soul  of  them  all,  with  the  exception 
of  Cadwallader,  bad  ever  seen  their  visiter,  and  yet 
the  meanest  individual  of  the  party  took  a  manifest 
pleasure  in  his  visit  But  it  is  time  that  I  should  show 
you  that  this  feeling  was  not  confined  to  the  half- 
dozen  who  were  in  my  own  boat. 

At  the  exclamation  of  "there  tbey  come,"  from 
Cadwallader,  my  look  had  been  directed  to  the  inner 
bay,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  still  distant  city.  The 
aquatic  procesaion  1  saw,  was  composed  principally 
ol^steam-boais.  They  were  steering  towards  the  vil- 
lage of  the  Lazaretto,  and  their  decks  exhibited  soUd 
masses  of  human  heads.  In  order  to  conceive  t 
E2 
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beauty  of  the  sight,  you  are  to  recall  the  accessories 
described  in  my  last  letter,  the  loveliness  of  the  day, 
and  it  is  also  necessai;  to  understand  something  of 
the  magnitude,  appeaniDce,  and  beauty  of  an  Ameri- 
can steam-boat  The  latter  are  often  nearly  as  large 
as  frigates,  are  not  painted,  as  commonly  in  Europe, 
a  gloomy  black,  but  are  of  lively  and  pleasing  colour^ 
without  being  gaudy,  and  have  frequently  species  of 
wooden  canopies,  that  serve  as  additional  decks,  on 
which  their  passengere  may  walk.  The  largest  of 
these  boats,  when  crowded,  will  contain  a  thousand 
people.  There  was  one,  among  the  present  collection, 
of  great  size,  that  bad  been  cooBtnicted  to  navigate 
the  ocean,  and  which  was  provided  with  the  usual 
masts  and  ri^ng  of  a  ship.  This  vessel  was  manned 
by  seamen  of  the  public  service,  and  was  gaily  deco- 
rated with  a  profusion  of  fl^js.  Our  boat  reached  the 
wharf  of  the  Lazaretto,  a  few  minutes  after  the  pro- 
cession. One  of  the  largest  of  the  vessels  had  stopped 
at  this  place,  lying  with  her  side  to  the  shore,  while 
the  others  were  whirling  and  sailing  around  the  spot, 
giving  an  air  of  peculiar  life  and  animation  to  the 
scene.  Here  1  found  myself,  as  it  were  by  a  coup  de 
main,  transferred  at  once  from  the  monotony  of  a 
passage  ship,  into  the  bustle  and  activity  of  llie  Ame- 
rican world.  Probably  not  less  than  five  thousand 
people  were  collected  at  this  one  spot,  including  all 
ages  and  every  condition  known  to  Uie  society  of  the 
country.  Thou^  the  whole  seemed  animated  by  a 
common  sentiment  of  pleasure,  1  did  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve an  air  of  great  and  subdued  sobriety  in  the 
countenances  of  almost  all  around  me.  As  Cadwal- 
lader  had  the  address  to  obtain  our  admission  into  the 
steam-boat  that  had  come  to  land,  and  which  was  in- 
tended to  receive  La  Fayette  in  person,  I  was  brou^t 
into  immediate  contact  with  its  occujiants.  Closer 
observation  cosfinned  my  more  distant  impressions. 
1  ibniid  myself  in  tbe  midst  t^  an  orderly,  grave,  well- 
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dressed,  but  certainlr  exulting  crowd.  It  was  plain  to 
see  that  all  orden  of  meo  (with  a  few  females)  were 
here  assembled,  unleai  1  might  except  that  very  infe- 
rior  class  which  1  alread;  begin  to  think  is  not  as 
usual  to  be  found  in  this  country  as  in  most  others.  I 
heard  French  spoken,  and  by  the  quick,  restless  eyes, 
and  elevated  beads,  of  some  half-dozen,  I  could  gee 
that  Prance  had  her  reprcBentatiTes  in  the  throng, 
and  that  they  deemed  the  occasion  one  in  which  they 
had  no  reason  to  blush  for  their  country,  indeed  I 
can  scarcely  imagine  a  spectacle  more  gratifying  to  a 
Frencbman,  than  the  sight  that  was  here  exhibited. 
The  multitude  was  assembled  to  do  honour  to  an  in- 
dividual of  their  own  country,  for  services  that  he  had 
rendered  to  a  whole  people.  The  homage  he  received 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  distrusted.  It  was  as  spon- 
taneous as  had  been  the  benefits  it  was  intended  in 
Kome  manner  to  requite ;  it  was  of  a  nature,  both  in 
its  cause  and  its  effects,  to  do  credit  to  the  best 
feelings  of  man;  but  it  was  also  oC  a  nature  to  con- 
tribute  to  the  just  and  personal  pride  of  the  country- 
men  of  him  who  was  its  object 

We  bad  no  sooner  secured  a  proper  situation  for 
the  little  Isabel,  than  I  disposed  myself  to  make  re- 
mariis  still  more  minute  on  the  assemblage.  Cadwal- 
ladcr  kept  near  me,  and,  though  big  with  the  feelings 
of  home  and  counb'y,  his  ear  was  not  deaf  to  my  in- 
quiries and  demands  for  explanation.  The  first  ques- 
tion was  to  ascertain  the  present  residence  of  the 
"  General,"  as  1  found  he  was  universally  called,  as 
it  were  par  excellence.  They  pointed  out  a  modest 
dwellii^,  embowered  in  trees,  which  mi^t  claim  to 
be  Bomethii^  between  an  unpretending  villa  and  a 
large  &nn-house.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  This  individual  was 
bom  in  a  condition  of  mediocrity, — had  received  the 
ordinaiT,  imperfect,  classical  education  of  the  coun- 
try,  aod  bad  risen,  by  pt^ulqr  favour,  to  the  statioa 
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of  Governor  of  tliis,  bis  native,  state.  Quite  as  much 
bv  the  importance  of  that  state,  as  by  the  weight  of 
his  own  character,  (which  is  very  diHerentlj  estimat- 
ed by  different  people,)  be  has  been  chosen  to  fill  his 
present  situation ;  an  office  which,  while  it  certainly 
makes  him  the  l^al  successor  of  the  President,  in 
case  of  death,  resignation,  or  disability,  is  not  con- 
sidered, in  itself,  one  of  very  high  importance,  since  its 
sole  duties  are  limited  to  the  chair  of  the  Senate, 
without  a  seat  io  the  cabinet  There  baa  been  no 
recent  instance  of  a  Vice-President  succeeding  to  the 
Presidency ;  and  1  can  easily  see,  the  office  u  deemed, 
among  politicians,  what  the  English  seamen  call  a 
"yellow  flag.'*  The  present  incumbent  is  said  to  be 
reduced  in  his  private  resources,  (the  fate  of  most 
public  men,  here  as  elsewhere,  where  corruption  is 
not  exceedingly  barefaced,)  and  is  compelled  to  make 
the  dwelling  named  bis  principal,  if  not  his  only,  resi- 
dence. Here  La  Fayette  had  passed  the  day  after 
bis  arrival,  the  sabbaUi,  which  it  would  seem  is  never 
devoted  by  Uie  Americans  to  any  public  ceremonies 
except  those  of  religion. 

Cadwallader  pointed  out  to  me,  among  tlie  crowd, 
several  individuals  who  had  filled  respectable  military 
rank  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  Three  or  four 
of  them  were  men  of  fine  presence,  and  of  great 
gravity  and  dignity  of  mien  :  others  bad  less  preten- 
sion ;  but  all  appeared  to  possess,  at  that  moment,  a 
common  feeling.  There  was  one  in  particnlar,  who 
appeared  an  object  of  so  much  atfentioo  and  respect, 
that  I  was  induced  to  inquire  his  bister)'.  He  had 
been  an  officer  of  a  rank  no  bi^er  than  colonel— 
(few  of  the  generals  of  that  peric^  are  now  living ;) — 
but  it  seems  be  had  obtained  a  name  among  bis  coun- 
trymen for  political  firmness  and  great  pereonal  dar- 
ing. He,  however,  appeared  a  good  deal  indebted 
for  bis  present  distinction  to  his  great  age,  which 
could  oot  be  much  lese  than  ninety,    C^wallader 
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then  pointed  to  a  still  firm,  upright  veteran  of  near 
eighty,  who  had  left  the  anriy  of  the  Revolution  a 
general,  and  who  had  aJreadj  travelled  forty  miles 
that  momii^  to  welcome  La  Fayette.  Others  in  the 
crowd  were  more  or  lees  worthy  of  attention ;  but  the 
principal  object  of  interest  soon  made  his  appearance, 
and  drew  aO  eyes  to  himself. 

The  General  approached  the  boat  escorted  by  a 
committee  of  the  city  authorities,  and  attended  by  the 
Vice-President  The  latter,  a  man  of  rather  pleasing 
exterior,  took  leave  of  him  on  the  wharf.  La  Fayette 
entered  the  vessel  amid  a  deep  and  respectful  silence. 
A  similar  recezttioi)  of  a  puhUc  man,  in  Europe,  would 
have  been  ominons  of  a  waning  popularity.  Not  an 
exclamation,  not  even  a  greeting  of  any  sort,  was 
audible.  A  lane  was  opened  through  a  mass  of  bodies 
that  was'  nearly  soUd,  and  the  visiter  advanced  slowly 
along  flie  deck  towards  the  stem.  The  expression 
of  his  countenance,  though  gratified  and  afiectionate, 
seemed  bewildered  His  eye,  remaikable  for  its  fire, 
even  in  the  decline  of  life,  appeared  to  seek  in  vain 
the  features  of  his  ancient  friends.  To  most  of  those 
whom  he  passed,  his  form  must  have  worn  the  air  of 
some  image  drawn  from  the  pages  of  history.  Half  a 
century  bad  carried  nearly  all  of  his  contemporary 
actors  of  the  Revolution  into  the  great  abyss  of  time, 
and  he  now  stood  like  an  imposing  column  that  had 
been  reared  to  commemorate  deeds  and  principles 
that  a  whole  people  had  been  taught  to  reverence. 

La  Fayette  moved  slowly  through  the  multitude, 
walking  with  a  little  difficult  from  a  personal  infirm- 
ity. On  every  side  of  him  his  anxious  gaze  still  sou^t 
some  remembered  &ce ;  but,  though  all  bowed,  and, 
with  a  deep  sentiment  of  respect  and  affection,  each 
seemed  to  watch  lus  laboured  footstep,  no  one  ad- 
vanced to  greet  him.  The  crowd  opened  in  his  front 
by  a  sort  of  secret  impulse,  until  he  had  gained  the 
extremity  of  the  boat,  where,  hut  in  the  throng,  stood 
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Ifae  greyheaded  and  totterii^  veteran  I  have  ineo- 
tioned.  By  commoa  conieDt  his  countrymen  had  paid 
this  tribute  to  his  Krviceg  and  his  a^.  The  honour 
of  receiving  the  fint  embrace  was  his.  I  should  fail 
in  power  were  1  to  attempt  a  description  equal  to  the 
effect  produced  br  this  scene.  The  old  man  extended 
his  arms,  and,  as  La  Fayette  heard  his  name,  he  flew 
into  them  Uke  one  who  was  glad  to  seelc  any  reUef 
from  the  feelings  by  which  he  was  oppressed.  They 
were  long  silently  folded  in  each  other's  arms.  I 
know  no^  nor  do  I  care,  whether  there  were  any 
present  more  stoical  than  myself:  to  me,  this  sight, 
umple  and  devoid  of  pageantry,  was  touching  and 
grand.  Its  very  nalcednesa  hei^^tened  the  effect. 
There  was  no  laboured  address,  no  ready  answer, 
no  drilling  of  the  feelings  in  looks  or  speeches,  nor 
any  mercenary  cries  to  drown  the  senses  in  noise. 
Nature  was  trusted  to,  and  well  did  she  perform  her 
part.  1  saw  all  around  me  paying  a  ^ent  tribute  to 
tier  power.  I  do  not  envy  the  man  who  could  have 
witnessed  such  a  scene  unmoved. 

Greetings  now  succeeded  greetings,  until  not  only 
all  the  aged  warriors,  but  most  of  the  individuals  in 
the  boat,  had  been  permitted  to  welcome  their  guest 
'  In  the  meanwhile  the  vessel  had  leil  the  lanti,  un- 
heeded, and,  by  the  time  recollection  had  returned,  I 
found  myself  in  an  entirely  new  situation.  The  whole 
of  the  aquatic  procession  was  in  motion  towards  the 
town,  and  a  gayer  or  a  more  animated  cortege  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  The  deep,  quiet  sentiment 
which  attended  the  first  reception,  had  found  relief, 
and  joy  was  exhibiting  itielf  under  some  of  its  more 
ordinary  aspects.  The  Castle  of  La  Fayette  (for  so 
is  the  fortress  in  the  midst  of  the  water  called)  was 
aendingthe  thunder  of  its  heavy  artilleiy  in  our  wake^ 
while  several  light  vessels  of  war  (the  steam-diip  in- 
cluded) were  answeiiiK  it  in  feeble,  but  not  less  hearty, 
eclioei.    The  yards  of  the  latter  were  strung  with 
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acamen,  and  occanonallf  she  swept  grandly  aloi%  our 
side,  rendii^  tbe  air  with  the  welcome  peculiar  to 
your  element  There  was  literally  a  maze  of  stewn- 
boats.  Our  own,  as  containii^  the  object  of  the  coin- 
mon  interest,  was  permitted  to  keep  eteadily  on  her. 
way,  quidcening  or  relaxing  her  speed, 4o  accommo- 
date tier  motion  to  that  oT  ttose  in  company,  but 
scarce  a  minute  passed  that  some  one  of  this  brilliant 
corlige  was  not  sweeping  along  one  or  the  other  of 
our  Bides,  bearing  a  living  burthen,  which,  as  it  was 
animated  by  one  spirit,  seemed  to  possess  but  one  eye, 
and  one  subject  to  gaze  at  It  was  some  little  time 
before  I  could  sufficienth'  extricate  my  thou^ts  from 
the  pleasii^  confusion  of  such  a  spectacle,  to  examine 
the  appearance  of  the  bay,  and  of  the  town,  which 
soon  became  distinctly  visible.  Though  the  distance 
exceeded  two  leagues,  our  passage  seemingly  occu- 
pied but  a  veiy  few  minutes.  Before  us  the  boats 
began  to  thicken  on  the  water,  though  the  calmness 
of  the  day,  and  the  speed  with  which  we  moved, 
probably  prevented  our  being  followed  by  an  immense 
train  of  lighter  craft  Two  of  the  steam- vessels,  how- 
ever, had  taken  the  Cadmus  in  tow,  and  were  bearing 
her  in  triumph  towards  the  city.  I  had  almost  foi^ 
gotten  to  say,  that  in  passing  this  ship,  which  had 
been  anchored  oS*  the  Lazaretto,  the  son  and  secre- 
tary of  La  Payette  joined  us,  and  received  the  sort 
of  reception  you  can  readily  imagine.  We  then  passed 
a  few  lorti&ed  islands,  which  spoke  to  us  in  their  ar- 
tillery, and  soon  found  ourselves  within  musket-shot 
of  the  town. 

At  the  confluence  of  the  Hudson  (which  is  here  & 
mile  in  width)  and  the  arm  of  the  sea  already  men- 
tioned, the  city  is  narrowed  nearly  to  a  point  The 
natural  fonnation  of  the  land,  however,  has  been 
changed  to  a  fine  sweep,  which  is  walled  against  the 
breaches  of  the  water,  while  trees  have  been  planted, 
and  walks  have  bmn  laid  out,  on  Hie  open  space 
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which  hes  between  the  houses  and  the  bay.  Tliis 
promenade  was  once  occupied  by  the  principal  forti- 
fication of  the  colonial  town,  from  which  circumstance 
it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  "  B^ittery."  On  a  small, 
artificial  island,  at  the  more  immediate  junction  of  the 
two  tides,  stands  a  large  circular  work,  of  one  tier  of 

Sns,  which  was  once  Known  rs  "  Castle  Clinton."  It 
s  been  abandoned,  however,  as  a  military  post,  and 
having  become  the  property  of  the  city,  it  is  now  oc- 
cupied as  a  place  of  refreuiment  and  amusement  for 
the  inhabitants,  under  the  mongrel  appellation  of  "Cas- 
tle Garden."  There  is  no  garden,  unlets  the  area  of 
the  work  can  be  called  one ;  but  it  scents  that  as  the 
city  abounds  with  small  public  gardens,  which  are 
appropriated  to  the  same  uses  as  this  rejected  castle, 
it  has  Deen  thought  proper,  in  Uiis  instance,  to  supply 
the  space  which  is  elsewhere  found  so  agreeable,  by 
a  name  at  least.  This  place  had  been  chosen  for  the 
spot  at  which  La  Fayette  was  to  land.  The  ramparts 
of  the  castle,  which  nave  been  altered  to  a  noble  bcl- 
videre,  a  terrace  at  the  base  of  the  work,  and  the 
whole  of  the  fine  sweep  of  the  battery,  a  distance  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  were  teeming  with 
human  countenances.  A  long  glittering  line  of  the 
military  was  visible  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude,  and 
every  thing  denoted  an  intention  to  pve  the  visiter  a 
noble  welcome.  The  reception  I  had  already  wit- 
nessed was  e*Hdent!y  only  a  prelude  to  a  still  more 
imposing  spectacle ;  the  whole  population  of  the  place 
having  poured  out  to  this  spot,  and  standing  in  readi- 
ness to  greet  their  guest  To  my  eye,  there  seemed, 
at  least,  a  huitdred  thousand  souls.  Our  approach  to 
the  shore  was  now  positively  impeded  by  uie  boats, 
and  La  Fayette  left  us  in  a  DBjge,  which  was  sent  to 
receive  faim  from  the  land.  What  passed  about  his 
person,  in  the  following  aceoe,  I  am  unable  to  say ; 
but  I  saw  tlie  rocking  m  tbe  multitude  be  be  moved 
among  them,  and  heard  die  ibontB  which,  from  time 
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to  time,  escaped  a  people  whose  mannen  are  habitu- 
ally so  self-restrained.  It  was  easy  to  note  his  move- 
mentB  in  the  distance,  for,  wherever  he  appeared, 
thither  the  tide  of  human  beings  set ;  bat  oppressed 
Tritb  the  novelbr  of  my  situation,  and  anxious  to  lib- 
erate my  tboa^ts  from  the  whirl  of  so  constant  an 
etcitement,  I  was  glad  to  tiear  Cadwallader  propose 
our  seeking  a  hotel.  We  left  the  little  Isabel  at  the 
door  of  her  father;  and  after  being  present  at  a  meet- 
ii^  between  a  nation  and  its  guest,  1  had  the  pleasure 
to  see  the  &ir  orl  throw  hersielf,  weeing,  but  happy, 
into  the  arms  ot  those  who  formed  her  domestic  world. 
StiU,  ingenaous  and  affectionate  as  this  young  creature 
is,  she  scarcely  appeared  to  Uiink  of  home,  until  h^ 
foot  was  on  the  threshold  of  her  iaither^B  house.  Then, 
indeed,  La  Fayette  was  for  a  time  forgotten,  and  na- 
ture was  awakened  in  all  its  best  and  sweetest  sym- 
pathies. Our  pecuUar  propensities,  my  worthy  Baron, 
may  hare  1^  us  with  righter  loads  to  journey  throu^ 
the  Tale  of  life ;  but  I  hope  it  is  no  treason  to  the 
principles  of  the  club,  sometimes  to  entertain  a  mod- 
erate decree  of  doubt  on  the  score  of  their  wisdom. 

Our  lodgines  are  at  a  house  diat  is  called  the 
Ci^  Hotel,  ft  is  a  tavern  on  a  grand  scale,  possess- 
ing the  double  chancier  of  an  European  and  an 
American  house.  We  have  taken  up  our  abode  in 
the  former  side,  the  latter,  in  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word,  being  a  littie  too  gregarious,  for  Qie  humour 
of  even  my  companion.  In  order  that  you  may 
understand  this  distinction,  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  explain.  I  shall  do  it  on  the  eutnonty  of 
Cadwallader. 

Most  of  the  travelling  in  America  is  done  either  in 
steam-boats,  which  abound,  or  in  tbepublic  coaches. 
This  custom  has  induced  the  habit  of  living  in  com- 
mon', which  prevails,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from 
one  extremity  6f  the  Republic,  or,  as  it  is  called  here, 
"  the  Union,"  to  ttie  other.     Those,  however,  who 
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choose  to  live  separately,  can  do  so,  by  incurring  a 
small  additional  cboige.  In  this  house,  the  number 
of  inmates  must,  at  this  moment,  greatlj-  exceed  a 
hundred.  Bj  far  the  greater  part  occupy  nothing 
nH>re  than  beid-roomB,  assembliiig  at  stated  hours  at  a 
table  ff  hSU  for  their  meals,  o(  which  there  are  four 
in  the  day.  In  some  few  instances  more  than  chic 
bed  is  in  a  room,  but  it  is  not  the  usual  arrangement 
of  the  house ;  the  whole  of  which  I  have  visited, 
from  its  garrets  to  its  kitchens.  I  find  the  building 
extensive ;  auite  equal  to  a  first-rate  European  hotel 
in  size,  exciting  the  latter  in  some  conveniences,  and 
inferior  to  it  in  others.  It  is  clean  from  top  to  bottom ; 
carpeted  in  almost  every  room ;  a  custom  the  Amcr> 
icans  have  borrowed  from  the  English,  and  which,  in 
this  latitude,  in  the  month  of  August,  mi^  be  chained 
for  something  more  comfortable.  Our  own  accom- 
modations are  excellent.  They  comprise  our  bed- 
rooms, which  are  lofty,  airy,  and  convenient,  and  a 
salon,  that  would  be  esteemed  handsome  even  in 
Paris.  We  also  might  have  our  four  meals,  and  at 
our  own  hours :  dining,  however,  at  six  o'clock,  wc 
dispense  with  the  supper.  The  master  of  the  house 
is  a  respectable,  and  an  exceedingly  well-behaved 
and  obliging  man,  who,  of  course,  allows  each  of  his 
guests,  except  those  who  voluntarily  choose  to  live  at 
his  table  d'  k6te,  to  adopt  his  own  hours,  without  a 
murmur,  or  even  a  discontented  look.  1  believe  we 
might  dine  at  midnight,  if  wc  would,  without  exciting 
his  surprise.  Cadwallader  tells  me  the  customs,  in 
this  respect,  vary  exceedinnly  in  America ;  that  din- 
ner is  eaten  bet^veen  the  hours  of  two  and  six,  by 
people  in  genteel  life,  though  rarely  later  than  the 
latter  hour,  and  not  ofWn  so  late.  The  tabh  d'  hSte 
in  this  house  is  served  at  three. 

The  chaigcs  are  far  from  dear,  where  we  are  es- 
tablished, tboi^  it  is  one  of  the  most  expensive 
taverns  in  the  conntry.     'fhe  price  for  the  rooms 
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Bounded  a  little  high  at  first ;  but  when  we  took  iuto 
view  the  &ty\e  of  tite  accommodation,  the  excessive 
abundance,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  our  food,  and  the 
liberality  with  which  li^ts,  &c  &c.,  were  furnished, 
we  found  them  much  lower  than  what  the  same 
articles  could  be  got  for  in  Paris,  and  vastly  lower 
than  in  London,  or  even  in  Liverpool.  But  of  all 
these  tilings  I  intend  to  give  some  one  of  you  (I  think 
it  muit  be  the  colonel,  who  unites,  to  so  remarkable 
a  d^ree,  the  love  of  his  art  with  the  love  of  good 
cbcer)  a  more  detailed  account  at  some  future  day. 

I  had  almost  fotgotten  to  say,  that  La  Fayette  is 
lodged  in  the  same  house  with  ourselves.  He  is  liter- 
ally orerwhelmed  with  kindness  and  honours.  Pleas- 
ii^  as  we  &nd  the  circumstance  in  itself,  I  fear  it  will 
oblige  us  to  seek  a  diSerent  abode,  since  there  is  a 
throng  incessantly  at  the  door;  well  dressed  and  or- 
derty,  it  is  true,  but  still  a  throng.  The  veiy  boys 
are  eager  to'  shake  his  hand,  and  uiousands  of  bright 
eyes  are  turned  towards  the  windows  of  our  hotel  to 
catch  fleetii%  glimpses  of  his  person.  His  slay  here 
it,  however,  limited  to  a  short  period,  an  old  engage- 
ment calling  him  to  Boston,  which,  during  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  was  a  place  ot  more  importance  dian 
even  this  great  commercial  town.    Adieu. 
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*  In  consequence  of  this  teamonxj  aeparatioD  from 
Cadwallader,  1  was  left  for  a  few  dajrg  the  master  of 
a\j  own  movemeots.  I  detemuoed  to  empioj  ttiem 
in  a  rapid  excursion  through  a  part  of  the  eaBtero 
states  of  this  great  confederation,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
coup  tTail  of  a  portion  <^  the  interior.  It  would  have 
been  the  most  obvious,  and  perhaps  the  most  pleasing 
route,  -to  have  followed  the  coast  as  far  as  Boston ; 
but  this  would  have  brou^  me  in  the  tr&in  of  La 
Fayette,  where  the  natural  aspect  of  society  was  dis> 
turbcd  by  the  univerBal  joy  and  excitement  produced 
by  his  reception.  I  chwe,  therefore,  a  direction  far- 
ther from  the  water,  Ihrouf^  the  centre  of  Connecti- 
cut, entering  Massachusetts  by  its  southern  border, 
and  traversing  that  state  to  VeniK»)t  A&bt  lookii^ 
a  little  at  the  latter,  and  New-Hampahire,  I  returned 
through  the  heart  of  Massaduuetta  to  Rhode  Island, 
re-entering  and  quitting  Cannecticat  at  new  points, 
and  regaining  this  ci^  thrau^  the  adjacent  count)' 
of  Westchester.  The  whole  excursion  has  exceeded 
a  thousand  miles,  though  the  distance  firom  New- York 
has  at  no  time  been  equal  to  three  hundred.  By 
naming  some  of  the  principal  towns  throng  which  i 
passed,  you  will  be  able  to  trace  the  route  on  a  map, 
and  may  better  understand  the  little  I  have  to  com- 
municate. I  entered  Connecticut  near  Danbaiy,  and 
left  it  at  Suffield,  having  passed  a  i^t  in  Hartford, 
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one  of  its  two  capital  towns.  The  river  was  follow- 
ed in  crossing  Massachusetts,  and  mv  journey  in  Vcr- 
mont  terminated  at  Windsor.  1  then  crossed  the 
Connecticut  (river)  into  New-Hampshire,  to  Concord, 
and  turning  south,  re-entered  Massachusetts ^  proceed- 
ing to  Woicester.  Thfe  journey  from  this  point  back 
to  New- York  was  a  little  circuitous,  embracing  Provi- 
dence and  Ne^vport,  in  Rhode  Island,  and  New-Lon- 
don, New-Haven  and  FairAeld,  in  Connecticut. 

As  experience  had  long  since  shown  me  that  the 
people  on  all  great,  and  much  frequented,  roads,  ac- 
quire a  species  of  conventional  and  artificial  charac- 
ter, I  determined,  if  possible,  to  penetrate  at  once  into 
that  part  of  the  country  witliio  my  reach,  which  might  ' 
be  supposed  to  be  the  least  sophisticated,  and  which, 
of  course,  would  aiford  the  truest  specimen  of  the 
national  character.  Cadwallader  has  examined  my 
track)  and  he  tells  me  I  have  visited  the  very  portion 
of  New-England,  which  is  the  best  adapted  to  such  an 
object  I  saw  no  great  town  during  my  absence,  and 
if  I  travelled  much  of  the  time  amid  secluded  and 
peaceful  husbandmen,  1  occasionally  touched  iit  points 
where  all  was  alive  with  the  bustle  and  actii'ity  of 
commerce  and  rpanufactures. 

A  review  of  the  impresdons  left  by  this  short  ex- 
cursion has  cunvinced  me  of  tiie  difficulty  of  convey- 
ing to  an  European,  by  the  pen,  any  accurate,  general 
impression,  of  even  the  external  appearance  of  this 
country.  What  is  so  true  of  one  part,  is  so  false  of 
the  others,  and  descriptions  of  sensible  things  which 
were  exact  a  short  lime  since,  become  so  very  soon 
erroneous  through  changes,  that  one  should  hesitate 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  making  them.  Still, 
such  as  they  are,  mine  are  at  your  service.  In  order, 
however,  to  estimate  their  vdue,  some  little  prelimi- 
iiaiT  explanation  may  be  necessary. 

The  six  eastern  states  of  this  union  comprise  what 

is  called  New-Et^^aod.    Thdr  inhabitants  are  known 

F2 
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here  by  the  familiar  name  of  ^Yankees/  This  word 
IB  most  commonly  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
.;  ^Yengeese,^  the' manner  in  which  the  native  tribes, 
V  first  known  to  the  colooisttr,'  pronounced  ^  English.^ 
"Some,  however,  deny  this  derivation,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  confess  their  inahilihr  to  produce  a  jdausible 
substitute.  It  is  a  little  singular  tnat  the  origin  of  a 
soubriquet,  which  is  in  such  general  use,  and  which 
cannot  be  of  any  very  long  existence,  should  already 
be  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  is  said  to  have  been  used  by 
the  English  as  a  term  of  contempt,  when  the  American 
was  a  colonist,  and  it  is  also  said,  that  the  latter  often 
adopts  it  as  an  indirect  and  playful  means  €>f  retalia- 
tion. It  is  necessary  to  remember  one  material  distinc- 
tion in  its  use,  which  is  infallibly  made  by  every  Ame- 
rican. At  home,  the  native  of  even  New- York,  though 
of  English  origin,  will  tell  you  he  is  not  a  Yankee.  The 
term  here,  is  supposed  to  be  perfectly  provincial  in 
its  application  ;  being,  as  I  have  said,  confined  to  the 
inhabitants,  or  rather  the  natives,,  of  New-England. 
But,  out  of  the  United  States,  even  the  Georgian  does 
not  hesitate  to  call  himself  a  ^  Yankee.^  Thb  Ameri- 
cans arc  particularly  fond  of  distinguishing  any  thing 
connected  with  theirgeneral  enterprise,  skill,  or  repu- 
tation, by  this  term.  Thus,  the  southern  planter,  who  is 
probably  more  averse  than  any  other  to  admit  a  com- 
munity of  those  personal  qualities,  which  are  thought 
to  mark  the  diuerences  in  provincial  or  rather  state 
character,  will  talk  of  what  a  *  Yankee  merchant,^  a 
*  Yankee  negotiator,^  or  a  ^Yankee  soldier,'  can  and 
has  done ;  meaning  always  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  1  have  heard  a  naval  officer  of  rank,  who  was 
born  south  of  the  Potomac,  and  whose  vessel  has  just 
been  constructed  in  this  port,  speak  of  the  latter  with 
a  sort  of  suppressed  pride,  as  a  ^  Yankee  man-of-war.' 
Now,  1  had  overheard  the  same  individual  allude  to 
another  in  a  manner  that  appeared  reproachful,  and 
in  which  he  used  the  word  ^  Yankee,'  with  peculiar 
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mile  But  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  idea  of 
tbe  populousnesa  of  tbe  inhabited  parts  of  the  coun- 
tfy,  it  is  necesHaiy  to  exclude  from  the  calculation, 
that  part  of  it  which  is  not  peopled.  We  should 
then  reject  a  verr  large  portion  of  Maine,  and  a  good 
deal  of  land"  in  the  nor^cm  parts  of  Vermont  and 
New-Hampshire,  including,  pertiaps,  twenty  dKMisand 
square  miles.  This  estimate  would  leave  Eartj  inhab- 
itants to  the  square  mile.  But  we  will  confine  ou^ 
selves  to  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island  ;  neither  of  which,  for  America,  has  ao  unusu^ 
quantity  of  vacant  land.  Theirsbrfece  embraces  about 
14,000  square  miles.  The  population  is  not  quite  a 
million.  This  will  give  an  aver^  of  a  little  leas  than 
seventy  to  the  square  mile.  Here,  then,  we  have 
what  may  be  considered  the  maximum  of  the  density 
of  American  population  on  any  very  extended  surface 
There  is  a  fair  proportion  <^  town  and  country,  and 
a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  labour  of  society, 
between  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture, 
than  perhaps  in  any  other  section  of  the  U  nion.  You 
are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  this  amount  of  pop- 
ulation is  confined  to  these  three  states.  A  great  deal 
of  New- York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  certain 
districts  in  many  other  states,  have  attained,  or  even 
exceed,  this  ratia  Thus  the  highest  comparative  rale 
of  population  in  this  country,  estimating  it  in  distncts 
of  any  considerable  extent,  is  a  little  leas  than  that 
of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  very  mate- 
rially exceeding  that  of  Spain. 

Still  you  will  scarcely  be  able  to  obtain  a  just  idea 
of  the  outward  appearance  of  New-England  from  a 
knowledge  of  these  facts.  You  must  have  often  ob- 
served, in  travelling  through  the  most  populous  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  how  few  of  their  people  are  seen, 
France,  for  instance,  only  shows  the  milUons  with 
which  sbfe  is  teemii^,  in  her  cities  and  villages.  Nor 
are  you  strack  win  the  pc^okHuness  of  even  the 
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latter,  unless  you  happen  to  enter  them  on  ietes,  or 
have  an  opportunity  of  examining  them  in  the  even* 
ing,  after  me  labourers  have  returned  from  the  fielcb. 
Tl^  is,  more  or  loss,  true  with  every  other  country 
in  Europe.  Even  in  England,  one  does  not  see  much 
of  the  peculation  out  of  the  towns,  iM^less  at  fairs,  or 
merry^nakings.  Now  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
ever  travelled  so  far  through  any  country  which  ap- 
peared more  populous  than  the  parts  of  New-England 
described.*  This  peculiarity  may  be  ascribed  to  sev* 
eral  causes.  ^ 

The  whole  country  is  subdivided  into  smsUl  free- 
holds, M^cb  are  commonly  tilled  by  their  owners. 
The  average  size  of  these  estates  is  probably  less 
than  a  hundred  acres.  Each,  as  a  general  rule,  has 
its  house  and  out-houses.  These  buildings  are  usually 
very  near  the  public  roads,  and  consequently  in  plain 
view  of  the  traveller.  The  field  labour  is  also  com- 
monly done  at  no  great  distance  from  the  highway. 
In  addition  to  these  reasons,  the  Americans  are 
thought  to  perform  more  journeys,  and,  consequently, 
to  be  more  before  the  eye  of  their  visiters  than  com- 
mon. Cadwallader  accounts  for  the  latter  circum- 
stance in  various  ways.  The  greatness  of  the  inter- 
mediate distances  is  the  chief  of  his  reasons.  But  the 
mental  activity  of  the  people,  together  with  the  ab- 
sence of  want,  are  thou^t  to  have  a  proportionate 
effect  I  hear  wonders  of  the  throngs  that  are  seen, 
at  certain  seasons,  on  the  avenues  which  lead  from 
the  interior  to  any  of  the  great  markets.  My  com- 
panion assures  me  he  once  counted  eight  hundred 
wagons  in  the  distance  of  forty  miles,  most  of  which 
were  conveying  wheat  to  the  city  of  Albany.  On  the 
same  road  there  were  sixty  taverns  in  a  distance  of  as 
many  miles ;  a  sufficient  proof  in  itself  of  the  amount 
of  travelling, 

♦  Part  of  the  Iforth  of  Italy  may,  perhaps,  be  excepted. 
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.'Now,  al]  this  does  not  at  all  comport  with  our 
vague  European  notions  of  Americs.  We  are  apt  to 
ima^ne  it  a  thinly  populated,  wooded,  and  fertile, 
diough  little  cultivated  region.  Thinly  populated  it 
assuredly  is,  when  the  whole  number  of  iti  square 
miles  is  compared  to  the  whole  amount  of  its  popula- 
tion. But  from  what  I  have  seen  and  beard,  l  fee] 
persuaded,  Ihat  an  American,  who  underHtood  his 
ground,  might  conduct  a  stranger,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  true  numbers  of  the  country,  over  a  territoiy 
which  shall  greatly  exceed  France  in  extent,  and 
leave  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  his  guest,  that  it 
was  more  populous  than  the  latter  kii^oni.  In 
hazarding  this  opinion,  however,  1  except  the  effect 
of  the  great  towns,  and  of  the  villages  on  fiSte  days 
and  at  evenings/  In  continental  Europe  the  traveller 
often  feels  a  sense  of  loneliness,  tboi^  surrounded 
by  millions  of  human  beii^.  He  sees  no  houses  out 
of  the  villages ;  he  meets  few  on  the  hi^ways  ^  even 
the  field  labourers  are  half  the  time  removed  from 
sight,  and  when  he  enters  a  wood,  it  is  usually  a 
tenantless  forest.  In  the  parts  of  America  I  have  as 
yet  visited,  the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  Unless  in 
particular  instances,  housn  occurred  at  very  short 
intervals ;  the  highways  were  not  thronged  as  de- 
scribed by  Cadwallader,  it  is  true,  but  1  saw  more 
travellers  than  is  usual  in  the  seasmi  of  harvest;  and 
I  scarcely  recollect  the  moment  when  my  eic  could 
not  discover  groups  of  field  labourers.  Of  wood 
there  was  certainly  plenty ;  but  of  forests,  with  the 
exception  of  now  and  then  a  mountain,  scarcely  any. 
At  the  latter  fact,  no  less  than  at  die  air  of  populous- 
nces  which  distineuishei  this  portion  of  the  country, 
I  have  been  greatly  surprised.  I  passed  several  com- 
paratively barren  tracts  which  were  Buffered  to  sus- 
tain what  wood  they  might,  and  I  saw  ndge«  of  utt- 
even,  broken  land,  that  probably  still  lay  in  their 
the  character  of  tite  whole  di*- 


native  shades;  but  the  ( 
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trict  wu  that  of  a  succesaiou  «f  Gelds,  sprinkled  with 
bouses,  and.  embellished  witli  little  groves,  that  were 
reserved  for  the  dmnestic  supply  of  their  respective 
owners.  Indeed,  in  some  quarters,  there  actuallj 
appeared  less  wood  than  was  necessair,  when  it  u 
remembered  the  inhabitants  use  little  other  iuel,  and 
how  expensive  the  transportation  of  an  article  so 
heavy  soon  becomes. 

I  should  not  describe  New-England  as  a  particu- 
larly fertile  rc^on.  A  large  proportion  of  its  surface, 
at  least  of  the  part  1  saw,  was  rugged  and  difficult  of 
tillage,  tbou^  but  little  of  it  was  positively  sterile. 
It  is  rather  a  gmzing,  than  a  grain  countr)'.  For  the 
former,  it  is  well  adapted ;  the  land  apparently  pro- 
ducinench  and  sweet  grasses  in  almost  every  quar- 
ter. There  were,  however,  large  districts  of  deep 
alluvial  soil,  where  any  plant  that  will  thrive  in  this 
climate  might  be  successfully  grown.  I  scarcely  re- 
member so  beautiful  a  country,  or  a  more  fertile 
looking  one,  than  tome  of  that  1  passed  along  the 
bordera  of  the  Connecticut  Tlie  river  bottoms  were 
loaded  with  their  products,  and  the  adjacent  swells 
were  every  where  crowned  with  evidences  of  the 
abundance  they  had  lavished  on  their  possessore,  in 
the  shape  of  well-stored  bams  and  spacious  and  com> 
fbrtable  dwellings.  In  this  excuTsion  I  first  saw  ex- 
teasive  and  luxuriant  fields  of  that  favourite  Ameri- 
can plant — the  maize.  It  is  deemed  an  in&llible  test 
of  the  quality  of  the  soil,  do  less  than  of  the  climate, 
througfaout  most  of  the  Union.  Where  maize  will 
not  grow,  the  husbandman  is  reluctant  to  dwell.  It 
furnishes  a  healthful  nourishment  for  man  and  beast, 
nor  is  there  any  useful  animal  that  will  not  thrive 
upon  its  food.  1  do  not  think  I  passed  a  solitary  farm 
that  had  not  more  or  less  maize  in  cultivation.  It  is 
universally  called  "com"  par  exctUencr.  As  it  ia 
indigenous  to  the  countiy,  sometimes  the  word 
Indian  is  prefixed.     But  when  an  Amerioan  says 
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*  com,"  he  iDvariaUj  tneaiu  "maize.'"  ft  is  a  S[^e«- 
dtd  plant  as  it  growa  in  thig  country,  aurpassittg  in 
Appearance  any  other  tbst  appertaioB  to  husbandry. 
It  la  said  to  be  still  Sner  and  more  hixuriant  to  the 
Bouth,  tnit  to  me,  there  Was  great  pteasore,  as  I  saw 
it  here,  in  gazing  at  its  broad,  graceibl^  cnrvitig,  daik 
green  blades,  aS  they  waved  in  the  vmi.  It  was  in 
the  tassel,  and  its  ordinary  heijfht  cotild  not  be  much 
less  than  e^t  feet.  Many  fielos  mint  have  exceeded 

,^New-En^and  may  justly  ^ory  in  its  villages) 
Notwithstandii^  the  number  of  detached  houses  that 
Are  eveiy  where  seen,  Titlages  «re  fcr  from  unfr«- 
qnent,  and  often  contain  a  population  of  some  two 
or  three  &otisand.  In  apace,  freshness,  an  air  of 
neatness  and  of  comfort,  they  ftr  exceed  an^  thii^  T 
have  ever  seen,  even  in  the  mother  couBtiy.  With 
now  and  then  an  exception  of  some  one  among  them 
that  possesses  a  more  crowded,  commercial,  or  mami- 
fkc^uring  p<^ulation,  than  common,  Aey  all  partake 
of  the  same  character.  I  have  passed,  in  one  day, 
nx  or  seven  of  these  beantilitl,  tranmiil  and  enviable 
looking  hamlets,  fot-  not  one  of  which  have  1  been 
able  to  recollect  an  equal  in  the  ttourse  of  all  mv 
European  travelling.  They  tell  me,  hen,  that  vil- 
lages, or  small  towns,  abound  in  the  newer  portiom 
of  the  northern  and  western  states,  Hiat  even  eclipse 
those  of  New-En^nd,  since  they  unite,  to  all  the 
neatness  and  space  nf  the  latter,  the  improvemenla 
of  a  Still  more  modem  origin. 

In  order  to  bring  to  your  mind's  eye  a  sketch  of 
New-Engfaiid  scenerv,  you  are  to  draw  apon  your 
imagination  for  the  following  objects.  Fancy  your- 
self on  some  elevation  that  will  connnand  the  view 
of  a  horizon  that  embraces  a  dozen  miles.  The  cuon- 
try  within  this  boundary  must  be  undulating,  rising  in 
bold  swells,  or  occasionally  exhibitiBg  a  brtScen,  if  not 
a  ragged  surface.     But  these  ineqnehties  must  he 
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connteibalftDCed  by  broad  and  rich  swales  of  land, 
that  frequently  spread  out  into  lovely  little  vallej-s. 
If  ttiere  be  a  continued  range  of  precipitous  heists 
in  view,  let  it  be  clad  in  the  verdure  of  the  forest 
If  not,  wood  must  be  scattered  in  profusion  over  the 
landscape,  in  leafy  shadows  that  cover  surfaces  of 
twenty  and  &irty  acres.  Buildings,  many  white,  re- 
lieved by  Venetian  blinds  in  green,  some  of  Ihc  dun 
colour  of  time,  and  others  of  a  dusky  red,  must  be 
seen  standing  amid  orcbarda,  and  marking,  by  their 

Eisitions,  tiie  courees  of  the  numberless  highways, 
ere  and  there,  a  spire,  or  often  two,  may  be  seen 
pointing  toward*  the  skies  from  (he  centre  of  a  cluster 
of  roo6.  Perl^n  a  tine  of  blue  mountains  is  to  be 
traced  in  the  distance,  or  the  course  of  a  river  to  be 
followed  by  a  long  succession  of  fertile  meadows. 
The  whole  countrr  is  to  be  subdivided  by  fow  stone 
walls,  or  wooden  fences,  made  in  various  fashions,  the 
quality  of  each  improving,  or  deteriorating,  as  yon 
approach,  or  recede  from  the  dwelling  of  tne  owner 
of  tbe  soiL  Cattle  are  to  be  seen  grazit^  in  the  fields, 
or  rominadiw  beoe^  the  branches  of  single  trees, 
ttat  are  left  for  shade  in  every  pasture,  and  nocks  are 
to  be  seen  dipping  the  closer  herbage  of  die  hill  sides. 
In  the  midst  of  ibis  picture  must  man  be  placed,  quiet, 
orderly,  and  industrious.  By  limiting  this  rural  pic- 
ture to  neater,  or  less  extensive,  scenes  of  similar 
quiet  and  abundance,  or  occasionally  swelling  it  out, 
until  a  succession  of  villages,  a.  wider  range  of  hills, 
and  some  broad  valley,  through  which  a  third-rate 
American  river  winds  its  way  to  the  ocean,  are  in- 
cluded, your  imagination  can  embrace  almost  ever; 
variety  of  landscape  ?  beheld  in  the  courw  'of  my 
journey. 

Concerning  the  character  of  tbe  people,  you  cannot 
expect  me  to  write  very  profoundly  on  so  short  an 
acquaintance.  In  order,  however,  that  you  may  know 
bow  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  opinions  I  shall  ven- 

VoL.  I.  G 
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ture  to  give,  it  is  necemaiy  that  7011  should  leam  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  have  been  formed. 
Before  parting  from  CadwallHlder,  I  requested  he 
would  ^ve  me  some  brief  written  directions,  not  only 
of  the  route  I  wu  to  punue,  but  of  the  manner  in 
which  I  was  to  regulate  my  intercouree  with  the  peo- 
ple. 1  estract  the  substance  of  his  reply,  omittii^ 
the  line  of  route  he  advised,  which  is  already  known 
to  you. 

_.  "  As  respects  intercouree  with  the  inhabitants,  your 
path  is  perfectly  plain.  You  ipealc  the  language  with 
what  we  call  the  intonation  of  an  Englishman.  In 
America,  while  there  are  provincial,  or  state  peculi- 

/  arities,  in  tone,  and  even  in  the  pronunciation  and 
use  of  certain  words,  there  is  no  patois.  An  Ameri- 
can may  distinguish  between  the  Georgian  and  the 
New-Englandman,  but  you  cannot.  In  this  particular 
our  ears  ere  very  accurate,  and  while  we  can,  and 
do  pass  for  natives  eveiy  day  in  England,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  for  an  Englishman  to  escape  detection  in 
America.  Five  out  of  six  of  the  whole  English  nation, 
let  them  be  educated  ever  so  much,  retain  something 
of  the  peculiarity  of  their  native  county.  The  excep- 
tions are  much  lewer  than  they  suppose  themselves, 
and  are  chiefly  in  the  very  highest  circles.  But  there 
is  also  a  slang  of  society  m  England,  which  forms  no 
part  of  the  true  language.  Most  of  those  who  escape 
the  patois,  adopt  something  of  the  slang  of  the  day. 
There  is  also  a  fashion  of  intonation  in  the  mother 
country  which  it  is  oflen  thought  vulgar  to  omit  AH 
Qiese  difierencea,  with  many  others,  which  it  may  be 
curious  to  notice  herealler,  marie  the  Englishman  at 
once.  I  think,  therefore,  you  will  be  mistaken  for  a 
native  of  some  of  the  less  accurate  counties  of  Eng- 
land. It  will,  in  consequence,  be  necessary  for  you 
to  be  more  on  your  guard  against  offence  than  if  you 
were  thought  a  German,  or  a  Frenchman.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  caution  are  perfectly  obvious.     It  is  not 


because  the  American  is  more  disposed  to  seek 
prounda  of  complaiot  against  his  English  visiter,  but 
because  he  has  oeen  more  accustomed  to  find  them.     • 

*'A11  young  travellers  are,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
gnimUers ;  but  an  Englishmaa  is  proverbially  the 
gnimbler.  It  is  generally  enough  for  liim,  that  he 
meets  an  usage  diBerent  from  that  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed,  to  condemn  it.  It  is  positively  true, 
diat  an  intelligent  and  hidily  talented  individual  of 
tiiat  country,  once  complained  to  me,  that  in  the 
month  of  January  the  da}s  were  so  much  shorter  in 
New- York  than  in  London  !*  His  native  propensity 
bad  blinded  him  to  the  material  fact,  thatthe  fonner 
city  was  in  41",  while  the  latter  lay  10"  higher.  Now, 
the  Englishman  may  grumble  any  when*  else  with 
more  impunity  than  in  America.  In  France,  in 
Germany,  or  in  Italy, he  is  not  often  understood,  and 
half  the  dme,  a  Frenchman,  in  particular,  is  disposed 
to  think  his  country  is  receiving  compliments,  instead 
of  anathemas.  But  with  an  American,  there  can  of 
cour^  be  no  such  mistake.  He  not  only  understands 
the  sneer,  but  he  knows  whence  it  comes.  Though 
far  from  obtrusive  on  such  occasions,  it  is  not  rare 
for  the  offended  party  to  retort,  whenever  the  case 
will  admit  of  hb  interference.  The  consequence  has 
been,  that,  as  a  class,  the  English  travellers  now  be- 
have themselves  better  in  America  than  in  any  other 
country.  But  a  character  has  been  gained,  and  it 
will  require  a  good  deal  of  time  to  era^cate  it.  The 
servant  of  the  respectable  Mr.  Hodgson  tells  hia  mas- 
ter that  the  people  of  the  inns  "  are  surprised  to  find 
Englishmen  behave  so  well."     But  after  all,  with  a 

*ThiimwtkksuDal,mtrDtli,uibniTduitfiratioemi.  Tb« 
twilight,  in  high  Utitudei,  mttm  to  aka  ont  tha  day,  ao  aa  graatl^ 
to  subtract  from  Uw  amounl  of  total  daiknen.  Had  the  genUa- 
nun  ID  queation  dtMen  taj  other  [>ut  of  Encland  than  London, 
he  might  have  foand  aimie  pretext  fbr  hia  oi^ioo. 
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greai  deal  that  is  oot  only  absurd,  but  offeiuive,  there 
u  something  that  may  be  excused  in  the  discontent 
of  an  Ei^ishman,  when  travelling  in  a  foreign 
country.  The  wealth  of  an  immense  empire  has 
centered  at  home,  in  a  comparatively  diminutive  king- 
dom, and  he  who  can  command  a  tolerable  propor- 
tion of  tliat  wealth  may  purchase  a  degree  of  comfort 
that  is  certainly  not  to  be  obtained  out  of  it  But 
comfort  is  not  the  only  consequence  of  those  broad 
diBtinctioiia  between  the  very  rich,  and  the  very 
poor.  It  is  saying  nothing  uew,  to  say  that  the  lower 
ordei-s  of  the  English,  more  particularly  those  who 
are  brought  in  immediate  contact  with  the  rich,  ex- 
ceed all  other  Christians  in  abject  servility  to  their 
superiors.  It  may  be  new,  but  in  reflecting  on  the 
causes,  you  will  perceive  it  is  not  surprising,  d>at  on 
the  contrary,  the  common  American  should  be  more 
natural,  and  less  reserved  in  his  communication!  with 
men  above  him  in   the  scale  of  society,  than  the 

!>easant  of  Europe.  While  the  Endish  traveller,  there- 
ore,  is  more  exacting,  the  AmerMan  labourer  is  less 
disposed  to  be  submissive  than  usual.  But  every  atten- 
tion within  the  bounds  of  reason  wiD  be  shown  you, 
though  it  is  not  thou^t  in  reason,  in  New-Eneland 
especially, that  one  man  should  assume  a  tone  otcon- 
finncd  superiority  over  the  rest  of  manldnd,  merely 
because  he  wears  a  better  coat,  or  has  more  mtHiey 
in  his  purse.  Notwithstanding  this  stubborn  temper 
of  independence,  no  man  better  understands  die  obli- 
gations between  him  who  pays,  and  him  who  re- 
ceives, than  the  native  of  New-Ei^nd.  The  inn- 
keeper of  Old  England,  and  the  inn-Jceeper  of  New- 
England,  form  the  very  extremes  of  their  class.  The 
one  is  obsequious  to  the  rich,  the  other  unmoved,  and 
oflen  apparently  cold.  The  first  seems  to  calculate, 
at  a  glance,  the  amount  of  profit  yon  are  Ukely  to 
leave  behind  you ;  while  his  opposite  appean  only  to 
calculate  in  what  manner  he  can  moat  contribute  to 
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your  comfort,  without  materially  impairing  his  own. 
It  is  a  mistake,  howevet,  that  the  latter  is  filled  witit 
a  sense  of  bis  own  ima^nary  importance.  It  troiiblea 
him  as  litUe  aa  the  subject  does  any  other  possessor 
of  a  certain  established  rank,  since  Uiere  is  no  one  to 
dispute  it.  He  is  often  a  magistrate,  the  cbief  of  a 
battalion  of  mihtia,  or  even  a  member  of  a  state  legis- 
lature. He  is  almost  always  a  man  of  character ;  for 
it  IS  difficult  for  any  other  to  obtain  a  license  to  ex- j  ' 
ercise  the  caUing.  If  he  has  the  pride  of  conscioud/ 
superiotity,  he  is  not  wanting  in  its  principles.  He 
has  often  even  more :  he  hi^  frequently  a  peculiar 
pride  in  his  profession.  'I  have  known  a  publican, 
who  ftlled  a  high  and  responsible  situation  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  first  state  of  this  confederation,  offi- 
ciously convey  my  baggage  to  a  place  of  security,  be- 
cause he  thought  it  was  his  du^  to  protect  my  prop* 
crty  when  under  his  roof.  An  English  inn-keeper 
would  not  have  impaired  his  domestic  importance 
by  such  an  act.  He  would  have  called  upon  John, 
the  head-waiter,  and  John  would  probably  have 
bid  Thomas  Ostler,  or  Boots,  to  come  to  his  as- 
sistance. In  both  cases,  the  work  would  be  done,  I 
grant  you ;  but  under  very  different  feelings.  I  pro- 
fess to  no  more  knowledge  of  the  boasted  English 
inn-keeper,  than  what  any  one  may  gain,  who  has 
travelled  among  them,  in  every  manner,  from  a  seat 
on  the  top  of  a  stage-coach,  to  one  in  a  post-chaise 
and  four.  But,  with  the  publican  of  New-England, 
1  have  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance,  and  Ifeai^ 
Jessiy  affirm,  that  he  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
and  groundless  calumny. 

"If  servility, an  air  of  emprtssement,  and  a  merce- 
nary interest  in  your  comforts,  form  essentials  to  your 
happiness  and  self-complacency,  England,  with  a  full 
pocket,  against  the  world.  But,  if  you  can  be  con- 
tent  to  receive  consister  civility,  great  kindness,  and 
a  temperate  respect,  ii  which  he  who  serves  you 
«2 
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consults  Iiis  own  character  no  less  than  jours,  and  all 
at  a  cheap  rate,  j'ou  will  travel  not  only  in  New- 
England,  out  throughout  most  of  the  United  State§, 
with  perfect  satisfaction.  God  protect  the  wretch, 
whom  povcrtv  and  disease  shall  attack  in  an  English 
inn  I  Depend  c»i  it,  their  eulogies  have  been  wntten 
bj  men  who  were  unaccustomed  to  want  It  is  even 
ft  calamity  to  be  obliged  to  have  a  saving  r^ard  to 
the  contents  of  your  purse,  under  the  observation  of 
their  mercenary  legions !  There  seems  an  intuitive 
ability'  in  all  that  belongs  to  them,  to  graduate  your 
wealth,  your  importance,  and  the  extent  of  tiieir  own 
servility.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  a  certain  reason- 
ii^  distinction  usually  controls  the  manner  in  which 
the  American  inn-4ceeper  receives  his  guests.  He  pays 
greater  attention  to  the  gentleman  man  to  the  tui- 
pedlar,  because  he  knows  it  is  necessary  to  the  habits 
of  the  former,  and  because  he  thinks  it  ii  no  more 
than  a  just  return  for  the  greater  price  he  pays.  But 
he  is  civil,  and  even  kind,  to  botti  alike.  He  some- 
times maizes  blunders,  it  is  true,  for  he  meets  with 
characters  that  are  new  to  him,  or  is  required  to  de- 
cide on  diiitinctions  of  which  he  has  no  iaea.  A  hale, 
well-looking,  active,  and  intelligent  American,  will 
scarcely  ever  submit  his  pcreonal  comforts,  or  the 
hourly  control  of  his  movements,  to  the  caprices  of 
another,  by  becoming  a  domestic  servant  Neither 
would  the  European,  if  he  could  do  any  thing  better. 
It  is  not  astonishing,  therefore,  that  a  publican,  in  a 
retired  quarter  of  the  country,  should  sometimes  be 
willing  to  think  that  the  European  ser>'ants  he  sees, 
are  entitled  to  eat  with  their  masters,  or  that  he  calls 
both  'gentlemen.'  A  striking  and  national  trait  in 
tiiG  American,  is  a  constant  and  grave  regard  to  the 
feelings  of  others.  It  is  even  more  peculiar  to  New- 
England,  than  to  any  other  section  of  our  country. 
It  is  die  beat  and  surest  fruit  of  hwh  civiHzatioD.  Not 
Ihat  civilization  which  chisela  mame  and  gilda  ndoiu. 
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but  that  which  marks  the  progress  of  reason,  and 
which,  under  certain  circumstances,  makes  men  pol- 
ishedi  and,  under  all,  renders  them  humane.  In  this 
particular,  America  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  most 
civilized  nation  in  the  world,  inasmuch  as  the  a^re- 
gate  of  her  humani^,  intelligence  and  comfort,  com- 
pared  with  her  nnmberB,  has  nothing  like  an  equal. 

"  FroQi  these  facts,  you  may  easily  glean  a  know* 
ledge  of  the  personal  treatmoit  you  are  likely  to  re- 
ceive in  your  approaching  excursion.  There  will  be 
an .  absence  of  many  of  those  forms  to  which  you  have 
been  accustomed,  but  their  place  will  be  supplied  by 
a  disinterested  kindness,  that  it  may  require  time  to 
understand,  but  which,  once  properly  understood,  , 
can  never  be  supplied  by  any  meretricious  substitute. 
1  never  knew  an  American  of  healthful  feelings,  who 
did  not  find  more  disgust  than  satisfaction,  in  the  ob- 
Eet|uiousness  of  the  English  domestics.  For  myself, 
I  will  avow  that  the  servility,  which  I. can  readily 
understand  may  become  bo  necessary  by  indulgence, 
gave  me  a  pain  that  you  will,  perhaps,  find  it  difficult 
to  comprehend.  I  do  not  say  it  may  not  be  necessary 
inEurope,  particularly  in  England,  but  I  do  say,  thank 
God,  it  is  not  necessary  here. 

"It  will  be  prudent,  at  all  times,  to  treat  those  who 
serve  you  with  great  attention  to  their  feelings.  An 
instance  may  serve  as  an  example.  A  few  years  since, 
I  was  in  a  boat,  on  one  of  our  interior  waters,  accom- 
pfuiied  by  a  fine,  gentlemanlike,  manly,  aristocratic 
young  Englishman.  One  of  the  boatmen  incommoded 
us  with  his  feet.  'Go  forward.  Sir,'  said  my  English 
companion,  in  a  tone  that  would  have  answered  bet- 
ter on  the  Thames,  than  on  the  Cayuga.  The  boat- 
man looked  a  little  surprised,  and  a  good  deal  deter- 
mined. There  was  an  evident  stru^le,  between  his 
pride  and  his  desire  not  to  give  offence  to  a  stronger. 
'  We  have  scarcely  rocxn  here  for  our  feet,'  1  observed ; 
'if  you  will  go  forward,  we  shall  be  more  comfort- 
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ab)e.'  '■  Oh !  with  all  my  heart,  Sir,'  returned  the  man, 
who  complied  without  an;  further  hesitation.  The 
same  individual,  if  left  to  his  own  suggestions,  or  not 
assailed  in  his  pride,  would  probably  have  plui^d 
into  the  lake  for  our  pleasure,  and  that,  too,  without 
stopping  to  consider  whether  he  was  to  get  six-pence 
for  his  ducking.  Wi&  this  single  caution  you  may  go 
from  Maine  to  Georgia  with  perfect  safe^,  and,  most 
of  the  distance,  with  sufficient  comfort ;  often  with 
more  even  than  in  England,  and,  generally,  at  a  price 
which,  compared  with  what  you  receive,  is  infinitely 
below  the  cheapest  rate  of  travelling  in  any  part  of 

,  'Europe.  It  is  a  ludicrous  mistake,  that  you  must  treat 
every  American  aa  your  companion  in  society,  but  it 
is  very  necessary  that  he  should  be  treated  as  your 

vcqual  in  the  eye  of  God." 

'  I  must  leave  you,  for  the  moment,  witii  this  morceau 
from  the  pen  of  Cadwallader,  who  writes  as  he  speaks, 
like  a  man  who  thinks  better  of  his  couotiymen  than 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  believe  they  deserve. 
I  must  pos^ne,  to  my  next,  the  commentaries  that 
my  own  triSing  experience  has  suggested  on  his  the- 
ory.— Adieu. 


TO  SIR  EDWARD  WALLER,  BART 
ke.  kc. 


New-York, 

Althougb  stages,  as  the  public  coaches  are,  by 
corruption,  called  in  this  country,  run  on  most  of  the 
roads  travelled  in  my  recent  journey,  I  decided  to 
make  tlic  excursion,  at  a  little  cost,  in  a  private  con- 
veyance. A  neat,  li^t,  and  elegant  pleaauie-wagon 
on  horizontal  spring,  with  a  driver  and  a  pair  of  fleet. 
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well-formed  hones,  were  procured  for  five  dollars 
a  day.  A  coach  might  have  been  had  for  the  same 
sum.  This  price,  however,  wae  the  highest,  and  in- 
eluded  every  charge.  There  was  ample  room  fi>r 
Fritz  and  myself,  with  what  baggage  we  needed,  and 
a  vacant  aeat  by  the  side  of  the  coachman.  Capa- 
cious leather  tops  protected  us  from  the  weather,  and 
good  aprooB  could,  if  necessary,  cover  our  feet.  In 
short,  the  vehicle,  which  is  exceedineiy  common 
here,  is  not  unlike  what  ii  called  a  double,  or  travel- 
ling, phaeton,  in  En^aod,  You  are  to  remember, 
there  is  no  travelling  post  in  America.  Relays  of 
horses  can  certainly  be  had,  between  the  principal 
towns,  at  a  reasonably  short  notice;  but  die  great 
facility,  rapidity,  ease,  and  cheapness  of  communica- 
tion by  steam-boats,  will  probably  for  a  long  time 
prevent  posting  from  coming  into  fashion. 

We  left  Manhattan  island,  on  which  New-Yoit 
stands,  by  a  long  wooden  bridge  that  connects  it  with 
the  adjacent  county  of  West-Cheater.  There  is  a 
singular  air  of  desertion  about  that  portion  of  this 
island  which  is  not  covered  by  the  town,  and  which 
)  was  inclined  to  ascribe  to  a  sort  of  common  ex- 
pectation in  its  owners  that  the  ground  would  be 
soon  wanted  for  other  purposes  than  plantations  of 
trees,  or  pleasure-grounds.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
a  delay  in  the  regulation  of  the  great  avenues  and 
future  streets  of  the  city,  has  produced  the  apparent 
neglect  Let  the  cause  be  what  it  may,  I  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  the  immediate  environs 
of  so  lai^e  a  town  in  such  a  state  of  general  aban> 
donmenL  The  island  is  studded  wiu  villas,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  even  most  of  tiieae  seemed  but  little 
cared  for.  I  did  not,  however,  get  a  view  of  those 
which  lie  on  the  two  rivers.* 

n  tluB  put  of  tiia 
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]  found  West-Chester  &  constant  niccesaioD  of  hills 
and  dales,  with  numberless  irr^zular  little  vallejs, 
though  with  nothing  tiiat,  in  English,  is  called  a 
mountain.  The  description  I  have  given  you,  in  my 
last  letter,  of  the  general  appearance  of  New-Eng- 
land, will  answerperfectly  well  also  for  this  portion 
of  New-York.  The  villages  were  neither  so  beaa- 
tifuL,  nor  so  numerous,  as -those  I  afterwards  passed; 
but  in  the  character  of  the  land,  the  situation  and 
number  of  the  farm-houses,  the  multitude  of  ht^ 
wavs,  the  absence  of  forests,  and  the  abundance  of 
little  groves,  the  two  districts  are  precisely  the  same. 
As  respects  the  great  frequency  of  the  public  roads, 
(he  peculiarity  is  subject  to  a  very  simple  explanation. 
You  will  remember  the  whole  country  is  subdivided 
into  the  small  freeholds  mentioned,  and  that  each 
citizen  has  a  claim  to  have  access  to  hie  &nn.  Each 
township,  as  parishes,  or  cantom,  are  here  called, 
has  the  entire  control  of  all  the  routes  within  its  own 
limits,  unless  the  road  be  the  property  of  a  chartered 
company.  These  highways  are  periodically  woriied 
by  the  inhabitants,  agreeably  to  a  rate  of  assessment, 
which  is  r^uiated  according  to  the  personal  means 
of  each  individual.  Every  thing  of  a  public  nature, 
that  will  readily  admit  of  such  an  intervention,  is,  in 
this  republican  government,  controlled  by  the  people 
in  their  original  character.  Thus,  all  the  officers  of 
each  town  are  annually  elected,  by  its  inhabitants,  in 
what  arc  called  "  thfi.town^meetings."  These  officers 
comprise  the  assessors  of  taxes,  their  collectors,  the 
overseers  of  the  hi^ways.  Sic.  Sic,  and,  in  short,  the 
whole  of  its  police,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of 
the  magistrates,  who  receive  their  appointments  from 
different  sources.  Now,  it  is  evident,  that  when  the 
power  to  construct  and  to  repair  roads  and  bridges  is 
removed,  by  so  short  an  interval,  from  those  who  are 
most  affected  by  their  pontion  and  condition,  that  the 
pt^lic  servaiUif  as  tiie  officeiB  ue  here  emphatically 
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called,  must  pa^  the  utmost  deference  to  the  public^ 
will.    The  ordinary  routes  of  the  country  are,  diere* 
fore,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  will  most  accom- 
modate tbrae  who  vfoA  them.     But,  as  this  arrange- 
ment  must  often  produce  conveniences  that  are  more 
likely  to  satiify  mdividuals   than   the  public,  great 
routes  that  unite  important  points  of  the  country,  are 
often  sulffitituted  for  the  local  hidiwaya.  These  greets 
routes  are  constructed  on  two  plans.   In  cases  where  \ 
flie  convenience  of  fee  public  requires  it,  laws  are      \ 
enacted  for  the  purpMe  by  the  legislatures,  and  the       } 
route  is  made  what  is  called  a  state-road.     In  others,      / 
where  it  is  believed  capitalists  may  be  induced  to     / 
invest  their  money,  charters  are  given,  a  rate  of  toll   y 
established,  and  the  road  becomes  the  proper^  of  K/' 
company.  The  latter  are  numerous  in  New-England, 
nor  are  the  charges  at  all  high. 

It  is  evident  that  the  labour  of  constructing  the 
vast  number  of  roads  and  bridges  which  are  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  the  public  and  private  wants  of  a  com- 
munity that  does  not  exceed  the  population  of  Prus- 
sia, throu^out  a  country  as  lai^  as  half  Europe, 
must  be  exceedingly  burthensome.  What  I  have 
already  seen,  however,  has  given  me  the  most  re- 
spectful opinion  of  the  native  energy  of  this  people ; 
but  I  shall  not  anticipate  impressions,  which  may  be 
increased,  or,  possibly,  changed,  as  1  '^  prick  deeper 
into  the  bowels  of  the  land."  Thus  far  I  can  say, 
that  nowhere,  including  great  routes  and  cross-roads, 
have  1  found  better  highways  than  in  New-England, 
the  mofeer  country  alone  excepted.  If  the  former 
are  not  so  good  as  in  England,  the  latter  are,  how- 
ever, often  better.  Perhaps  I  travelled  at  a  favour- 
able time  of  the  year;  but  the  bridges,  the  cause- 
ways, the  diggings,  and  the  level lingSy  must  be  there 
at  all  seasons. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  my  coachman, 
while  trottii^   iSsurely  along  an   excellent   path. 
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through  n  retired  part  of  die  country,  pointed  a-faead 
with  his  whip,  and  told  me  we  were  about  to  enter 
the  State  of  Connecticut  One  hand  was  mechanic- 
all)'  thrust  into  mj  pocket,  in  search  of  a  passport, 

.  and  a  glance  of  the  eje  was  thrown  at  the  trunks,  in 
order  to  recall  the  nature  of  the  contraband  articles 
they  might  happen  to  contain.  A  moment  of  thought 
recalled  me  to  a  sense  of  raj  actual  position,  and  of 
the  extraordinary  extent  of  the  personal  freedom  iu 
which  1  was  indulged.  One  of  my  &rst  questions,  on 
landing,  had  been  to  inquire  for  the  Bureau  of  the 
Police,  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  permission  to 
remain  in  the  country,  and  to  visit  the  interior.  The 
individual  in  the  hotel,  to  whom  1  addressed  myself, 
did  not  undtntand  me  !  Further  inquiry  told  me  that 
such  things  were  utterly  unknown  m  America.  My 
baggage  was  passed  at  the  Custom-house  without 
charge  of  any  sort,  except  a  trifling  official  fee  for  a 
permit  to  land  it ;  nor  did  any  one  present  himself 
to  ask  or  claim  compensation  for  wl»t  I  could  have 
done  better  without  him.  I  paid  a  cartman  half-a- 
dollar  for  transporting  the  trunks  to  my  lodgings, 
where,  assisted  by  the  servants  of  the  house,  they 
were  placed  in  the  proper  room,  and  dicn  every  body 
silently  disappeared,  as  if  no  more  had  been  done 
than  what  was  naturally  required  by  the  circum- 
stances. These  were  the  whole  of  the  ceremonials 
observed  at  my  landing  in  America.  My  entrance 
into  Connecticut  was  not  distinguished  by  any  more 
remarkable  incidents.  "When  shall  we  reach  tlie 
frontier?"  I  asked  of  the  coachman,  afler  a  little 
delay.  "  I  believe  the  line  is  along  the  wall  of  that 
field,"  he said,poio6i^ carelessly  behmd  him.  "  What! 
is  there  nothing  else  to  distinguidi  the  boundary  be- 

•  Iweeii  two  independent  sovereignties  T  No  officers  of 
the  customs,  no  agents  of  the  police,  nor  any  one  to 
ask  us  where  we  go,  or  whence  we  come  T"  The 
driver  looked  at  me,  as  if  he  distrusted  my  reason  a 
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little ;  but  he  contkiued  mute.  Ilus  silent  p«ma;ge 
from  one  state  to  another,  gave  me  the  &rst  true  im- 
pressioD  I  have  obtained  of  the  intimate  nature  of  d>e 
connexioD  wlscb  -unites  ^as  vast  confederation.  One 
may  stud;  its  theory  on  paper  tor  a  twelvemontfa, 
without  amving  it  so  just  ft  cooception  of  the  identic 
of  the  national  character  and  interests  of  this  people, 
as  I  have  acquired  in  visiliii^  in  Ae  same  qniet  man- 
ner, six  of  meir  sovere^ties,  and  in  finding  every  . 
where  so  great  a  linaikrity  of  mamam,  cust^wns,  ana 
opinions,  unmolested  by  a  single  official  fonn.  There 
is  somethii^  Uke  it,  certainly,  in  your  own  country ; 
but  you  are  governed  by  one  prince,  one  minister 
and  one  paitiiunent  Here,  eaco  state  enacts  ite  lywa 
laws,  levies  its  own  taxes,  and  exercises  all  the  mort 
minute  and  delicate  fimctjons  of  sovereign  power 
The  United  States  of  America  is  the  only  civilizec 
coontiy,  I  believe,  into  which  a  Strang  can  entet 
without  beiiu  liable  to  intrusions  <»i  his  privacy  b^ 
the  agents  of  the  police.*  Assuredly  this  power  is 
now  used,  throughout  all  Esrope,  with  great  discre- 
tion and  moderation ;  but  that  country  may  deem 
itself  happy,  that  never  feels  any  necessity  for  its  ex- 
ercise. To  what  is  diis  peculiar  freedom  owing  ?  To 
their  position,  their  spare  pi^ulation, — to  the  absence 
or  to  the  height  of  civilization  1  Colombia,  and  Mex- 
ico,  and  Bnzil,  and  a  dozen  others,  are  just  as  remote 
from  Europe,  and  far  less  populous.  Absence  of  ■ 
civilization  is  not  denoted  by  absence  of  rfftraint,  in 
countries  where  life,  character,  and  property  are  more 
than  usually  Tcspected.  I  fear,  Waller,  that  we  have 
been  too  apt  to  .coDfouud  these  Americans  with  their 
soil,  and  to  believe  that,  because  the  one  is  fresh,  the 
other  must  Bbo  exist  in  die  first  stages  of  society.  At 
all  events,  if  not  fer  beyond  the  rest  of  the  world  in 

*  PoadUj  at 
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the  great  desiderata  of  order  and  reason,  tliey  have 
BomemostingeniouRinediodsoriniposingon  thesensea 
of  a  traveller,  who,  I  can  affinn,  is  often  at  aa  ntter 
loss  to  discover  the  macbinerj  by  which  the  wheels 
of  the  social  engine  are  made  to  roll  on  so  smoothly, 
BO  swiftly,  and  so  cheap.  I  have  not  seen  a  hayonet, 
(except  among  the  mihtia  who  received  La  Payette,) 
a  gendarme,  a  horse-patrol,  a  constable,  (to  know 
htm,)  nor  a  single  liveried  agent  of  thin  secret  power. 
In  short,  if  one  should  draw  su^ewhat  literally  on  the 
ten  conunandments  for  rules  to  govern  his  intercourse 
witli  those  around  him,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  he  might 
pass  his  whole  Ufe  here  without  necessarily  arriving 
at  the  practical  knowledge  that  there  is  any  govern- 
ment at  all. 

"  Now  Tve  are  in  New- York  again,"  said  my  driver, 
some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  he  had  assured  me 
we  had  entered  Connecticut  The  apparent  contra- 
ttiction  was  explained  by  a  winding  in  the  road,  which 
bad  led  us  through  the  extreme  point  of  an  angle  of 
tlie  latter  state.  I  looked  around  me  in  every  direc- 
tion, in  order  to  discover  if  the  least  trace  of  any 
difterences  in  origin,  or  custaxns,  could  be  seen.  I 
remembered  to  have  heard  Csdwallader  say,  that  the 
effects  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  different  States, 
were  sometimes  visible,  to  an  observant  traveller,  at 
a  glance,  and  that  he  could  often  tell  when  he  had 
passed  a  State  line,  by  such  testimony  as  his  eye  alone 
could  gather.  As  1  could  not  then,  nor  have  not 
since,  been  able  to  detect  any  of  these  evidences  of  a 
difierent  policy,  1  am  inclbed  to  think  ^t  the  Ame> 
ricans  themselves  make  some  such  distinctions  in  the 
case,  as  those  by  which  the  connoisseurs  can  tell  the 
colouring  of  one  painter  from  that  of  another,  or  those 
by  which  they  know  the  second  manner  of  the  divine 
master  of  the  art  from  his  third,* 

*  A  mani  intelli^ble  duUnetion  oarlaiiilT  becuno  •ppuvat 
balwean  ths  ■liTe-holiIiiig  tad  non-«UT*-hofdiiif  itatM. 
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Before  leaving  the  State  of  New-Yorit  the  second 
time,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  short  visit  to 
one  of  those  diatinguiEhed  men,  who,  by  acting  with 
so  much  wisdom,  moderation,  dignity,  and  firmneu, 
during  the  daric  days  of  ^b  republic,  imparted  to  its 
revolution  a  reputation  that  is  peculiarly  their  own. 
I  have  ever  been  an  enthufliastic  admirer  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Americans  throagfaout  those  trying  scenes. 
They  need  not  hesitate  to  place  it  with  conSdence  in 
comparison  with  any  thiis  that  history  may  boast 
The  deeds  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  less  equivo- 
cal than  the  patriotism  of  Brutus,  or  the  clemency  of 
Scipio.  Men  are  far  more  likely  now  to  be  judged 
by  their  acts  dian  their  words,  thou^  even  this  direct 
and  literal  people  have  uttered  sentiments,  which, 
by  their  simplicity  and  truth,  are  entitled  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  page  with  the  finest  sayings  of  antiquity. 
The  agents  of  the  British  government,  who  wished  to 
tamper  with  the  loyalty  of  a  distinguished  patriot,  re- 
ceived an  answer  that  would  have  done  honour  to 
any  Roman.  "  Tell  your  employer,"  said  the  stern 
republican,  "that  I  am  not  worth  buying;  but  such 
as  I  am,  the  king  of  England  is  not  rich  enough  to 
make  the  purchase !" 

The  individual  at  whose  residence  1  paid  a  passing 
visit,  as  a  species  of  homage  due  to  public  virtue,  was 
John  Jay.  This  distinguished  statesman  had  dis- 
charged many  of  the  public  trusts  of  his  country,  at  a 
time  when  life  and  death  hung  on  the  issue.  He  was 
President  of  Congress  during  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, before  the  present  system  was  adopted,  and  when 
the  country  possessed  no  officer  of  hi^er  dignity,  or 
greater  power.*     He  was,  however,  early  sent  on 


*  A  miiukB  ii  olUn  made  id  Europe,  by  blending  Uiis  wiciant 
officer  with  the  Pr«iidant  of  the  UnitadBUtci.  Before  the  prea- 
•nt  conititution  wu  &dopUd,  (1789,)  there  wM  s  Piendeot  (f 
Con^reM.    At  preMnl,  ConcicM  U  divided  into  two  bnochee,  ft 
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foreign  missions  of  great  deliCBCjr,  and  of  the  last  im- 
portance. He  resided  a.  long  time  in  Spain,  uoac- 
Knowledged,  it  is  true,  but  eminently  serviceable  by 
the  weight  of  bis  character,  and  the  steadiness  of  big 
deportment.  He  signed  the  treaty  of  peace,  (in  con- 
junction witli  Fraitklia  and  the  elder  Adams,)  having 
a  singularly  important  ageocy  in  brii^jng  about  that 
event  which  secured  an  acknowledgment  of  his  coud- 
trv's  independence,  and  he  negotiated  the  first  trea^ 
of  commerce  aad  amity  with  Great  Britain.  An  anec- 
dote coDcerning  the  second  of  these  treabes  had  been 
related  to  me,  which  ii  worthy  of  rejietition,  thou^  f 
dare  not  give  you  any  better  authon^  for  its  correct- 
ness, than  to  say  that  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  I  be- 
lieve the  circumstances,  as  I  am  about  to  relate  them, 
are  essentially  true.  Indeed,  it  was  one  of  the  chief 
inducements  I  felt  for  intruding  on  the  privacy  of  a 
man,  whose  past  life  and  present  character  impart 
a  digoity  that  should  render  his  retirement  almost 

You  undoubtedly  know  titat,  during  the  American 
war,  an  aiiiance  was  fbrmed  between  France  and  the 


SnuU  aad  a  Hoqm  of  RapniMDUUvn,  noli  of  which  hu  ita 
pmiding  officer.  The  Vice-Prendent  of  tbs  United  Slate*  in, 
ex  officio,  the  head  of  the  Senate,  tbojigh  a  labititiite,  to  act  on 
occaaion,  ia  alwaja  apftuatad,  who  ia  called  tbe  PreaidMit  MT  the 
Senate.  The  Blfle  by  wtuch  tbo  Vice-Pn*id«nt  ia  addreaaad  in 
the  Senaie,  is  "  Mr.  Preiident.''  The  Houaeof  Repreaantatire* 
hai  a  Speaker,  like  the  Engliah  parliament— he  ie  addrewtd  aa 
"Mr.  Speaker."  An  ituli*idaal  wlio  batousto  the  lower  hone* 
ia,  in  common  parlanEo,  called  a  nainbar  ofCoofreea,  and  ong  at 
the  upper,  a  lenator,  or  a  member  of  the  Senate.  Theae  diitine- 
tions,  wtth  •ome  (riflinc  exception*,  are  obeerred  in  all  the  *tate 
legi'lature*,  whera  the  IientenaBt-goTemora  eommonlr  perform 
the  dutie*  in  the  upper  honaei,  that  the  Vice-Pnaident  micfaarge* 
in  Uis  Senats  of  the  United  State*.  Thua,  though  there  i*  a 
President  of  the  United  Stataa,  a  PiMideat  of  the  SenaU  (the 
Vice-Preeident  of  the  United  State*),  and  a  Speaker  of  theHanae 
of  Repieaentati*ea,  there  ia  ae  each  vAemt  new  known  to  tiw 
country  u  a  ■■Fraeidant  of  Congnaa." 
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new  power.  One  of  the  customar}'  conditions  of  this 
treaty  was  a  stipulation  Uiat  peace  should  not  be 
made  by  either  party  without  the  consent  of  both* 
When  England  had  become  sufficiently  prepared  by 
her  reverses  to  listen  to  amicable  propositions,  die 
Amencan  government  ordered  their  minister  in  Spain 
(Mr.  Jay),  and  their  minister  in  Holland  (Mr.  Adams), 
to  proceed  to  Paris,  and  by  onitii^  themselv^  to  the 
minister  in  France  (Dr.  Franklin),  to  form  a  commis- 
sion authorized  to  manage  the  expected  negotiation 
on  the  part  of  the  new  republic.  TTie  latter  of  tiiese 
gentlemen  had  been  long  accredited  near  the  court 
of  Versailles,  where,  by  a  happy  union  of  great  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  wisdom,  and  wit,  he  had  become 
an  object  of  singular  admiration  and  affection.  But 
the  Americans  say,  that  FraAUin  was  a  much  better 
philosopher  than  politician.  Be  this  as  it  might,  the 
story  adds,  that  France,  now  the  drama  was  about  to 
close,  b^n  to  cast  about  her  for  the  profits  of  the 
representation.  The  Count  de  Veigennes  had  early 
succeeded  in  persuading  Dr.  Franklin,  that  as  England 
could  not,  nor  would  not,  formally  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  America,  his  better  course  would  be 
to  accept  a  tnice^  for  twenty  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  period  his  country  would  be  sufficiently  strong 
to  take  what  she  needed  for  herself.  The  philosopher 
is  said  to  have  acquiesced  in  this  opinion,  and  began 
to  stir  his  mighty  reason  in  maturing  the  terms  of  this 
remaricable'  truce.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  was  found 
by  Mr.  Jay,  on  his  arrival  from  Madrid.  The  latter 
was  not  slow  to  perceive  the  effects  of  such  a  course, 
nor  to  detect  the  secret  source  whence  the  insidious 
counsel  flowed.  His  eyes  had  not  been  dazzled  by 
the  splendour  of  a  luxurious  court,  nor  his  ears  sootii- 
ed  by  the  flattery  of  a  polished  nation.  For  a  long 
time  he  had  been  content  to  dwell  in  obscurity  in 
Spain,  sacrificing  every  thing  but  his  country^s  inter- 
ests to  his  manliness  and  directness  of  character.   He 
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had  steadily  declined  au  icterview  with  tbe  king  of 
tbe  latter  countrv,  because  be  could  not  be  received 
openly  aa  an  accredited  minister.  In  short,  be  had 
too  long  patiently  submitted  to  mortifications  and  re- 
tirement, rather  than  compromise  tbe  character  of  his 
nation,  to  see  the  substance  at  which  be  aimed  so 
easily  converted  to  a  shadow.  Mr.  Jay  denounced 
the  policy  of  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  and  declared 
diat  the  unqualified  independence  of  bis  country  must 
be  a  sine  qua  non  in  any  treaty  which  bore  his  name. 
Mr.  Adams  soon  joined  the  nc^tiatioa,  and  took  the 
aide  of  independence.  Franklin,  who  was  at  heart  a 
true  patriot,  suffered  the  film  to  be  drawn  from  his 
eyes,  and  perfect  union  soon  presided  in  their  coun- 
cils. But  England  had  not  been  unapprized  of  the 
disposition  of  Amenca'to  receive  a  truce.  Her  com- 
missioner, Mr,  Oswald,  appeared  with  instructions  to 
go  no  further.  In  this  dilemma  a  step  b  ascribed  to 
Mr,  Jay,  that  I  believe  is  as  remaikable  for  its  bold- 
ness as  for  its  good  sense.  He  is  said  to  have  written, 
with  bis  own  hand,  to  the  English  Secretary  of  Stale, 
pointing  out  the  bad  consequences  to  Eiigland  her- 
self, if  sheadhcredtoher  present  pohcy.  By  keeping 
the  tnice  suspended  over  America,  she  forced  tliat 
countiy  to  lean  on  Prance  for  support ;  whereas,  by 
admittjiig  her,  at  once,  into  tbe  rank  of  nations,  Eng- 
land would  obtain  a  valuable  customer,  and  might 
also  secure  a  natural  friend.  Thus  instructed  in  a 
better  policy,  the  English  minister  saw  his  error,  and 
the  same  courier  who  conveyed  the  letter  of  Mr.  Jay, 
returned  with  instractions  to  Mr.  Oswald  to  acknow- 
ledge the  independence  of  the  United  States.  Find- 
ing themselves  embarrassed  by  (he  evasions  of  Count 
de  Vergennes,  believing  they  were  betrayed,  in  the 
spirit  of  their  alliance  at  least,  and  knowing  that 
France  could  not  luid  the  smallest  difficulty  in  settling 
her  own  afihirs  without  their  agiency,  the  American 
Gommissionen  pn>Geeded  to  s^  a  treaty  of  peace. 
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in  the  very  teeth  of  their  itutructioDg,  without  the 
knowledlge  of  the  Freacb  miniiter.  When  the  latter 
fouod  that  his-poUcj  had  not  succeeded,  he  wrote  a 
sharp  note  of  remonstrance,  which  Dr.  Franklin  lud 
before  his  bnriber  eomminionen.  It  was  much  easier 
to  perform  a  great  act,  like  the  one  in  which  thej  had 
been  engaged,  than  to  word  a  proper  reply  to  this 
communication.  There  was  but  one  ground  on 
which  their  apparent  want  of  &ith  could  be  justi^ed, 
and  to  give  tnat  to  the  Count  de  Veivenoes,  mi^it 
probably  be  much  more  tm^  than  p<9ite.  After  a 
good  d^  of  hesitation,  tiiey  discovert  that  the  letter 
bore  the  simple  superacriptioQ  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
the  colleagues  of  the  latter  imposed  on  him  the  duty 
of  answering  a  note,  which  they  ^velv  insisted  was 
not  officially  addressed  to  the  commissioners.  How 
well  the  philosopher  acquitted  himself  of  this  delicate 
afiair,  my  infomiation  does  not  say ;  but  Uiou^  a  vote 
of  censure  on  the  coRimissioners  was  proposed  in 
CfHigress,  their  conduct  was  thoudit,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, so  very  Justifiable,  uiat  it  was  never 
passed.  Now,  I  repeat,  for  all  this  1  cannot  name 
my  authority,  since  living  men  are  parties  to  the 
transaction,  but  1  will  again  say,  that  it  is  so  respect- 
able, tiiat  I  believe  the  anecdote  to  be  substantially 
correct. 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  Mr.  Jay  for  some  time 
tilled  the  office  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs.  He 
took  a  distinguished  part  in  forming  the  present  con* 
stitution  of  Sie  United  States.  Id  conjunction  with 
Hamilton  and  Madison,  be  wrote  tne  celebrated 
essays  under  Uie  signature  of  the  Federalist,  which 
have  since  come  to  be  a  text-book  for  the  principles 
of  the  American  government  He  was  then  made 
Cliief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  havii^  been  edu- 
cated for  the  bar,  which  office  he  resigned,  in  order 
to  proceed  to  En^and  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of 
commerce.     He  «aa  afterwarda  six  years  governor 
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of  his  native  state  (New-Yorit,)  after  whicb  he  re- 
tired from  political  life  altogether,  refusing  the  a&ce 
of  Chief  Justice  again,  which  was  offered  to  him  hy 
his  old  coadjutor  Adams,  then  about  also  to  retire 
from  the  cliutr  of  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States. 

Since  the  latter  period,  near  five  and  twenty  jeare, 
Mr.  Jay  has  lived  on  the  hereditary  estate  where  I 
saw  him,  enjoying  the  profound,  and  1  mi^t  also  say, 
idolatrous  respect  of  all  who  enter  his  private  circle. 
As  his  manner  of  living  may  serve  to  ^ve  you  a  l>etter 
idea  of  the  usages  of  this  country,  I  will  endeavour  to 

S've  a  short  description  of  so  much  of  it,  as  may  be 
>De  without  violating  that  respect  which  is  due  to 
&e  hospitality  and  frankness  of  my  reception.  1  sliall 
merely  premise,  thave  already  discovered  that  official 
rank,  m  this  country,  furaisbes  no  certain  clue  to  the 
rank  of  an  individual  in  ordinary  society,  nor  couse- 
sequently  to  the  style  in  which  he  may  choose  to 
regulate  his  establishment  In  order  that  you  may 
understand  me,  however,  it  is  necessar}-  that  I  should 
go  a  little  into  detail. 

—  One  heat's  a  great  deal  Li  Europe  of  ttic  e^iuaiily 
of  the  United  States.  Now,  if  you  will  make  a 
moderate  allowance  for  the  effects  which  are  pro. 
duccd  by  the  division  of  property  on  the  death  of 
its  possessor,  or  the  facility  with  which  estates  arc 
acquired,  and  to  the  fact  tlut  no  le^  orders  exist  in 
the  community,  you  may,  with  a  certain  qualification, 
take  the  general  rules  which  govern  the  associations 
and  habits  of  all  other  countries,  as  applicable  to  Ibis. 
In  order,  however,  to  measure  accurately  the  decree 
of  infiiicnce  the  circumstances  just  named  produce, 
probably  requires  a  greater  knowledge  of  America 
than  1  possess.  T^ou^. it-is  quite  apparent  that 
those  conventional  castes  which  divide  the  whole 
civilized  world  into  classes,  are  to  be  found  here,  just 
as  they  are  in  Eon^,  (bej  appear  to  be  sepanted 
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by  less  impassable  barriers.  _The  features  of  society 
are  substahtiallj^'tBesa&iei^  though  less  strongly  mark- 
ed. You,  as  an  Englishman,  can  find  no  difficulty  in 
understanding,  that  the  opioions  and  habits  of  all  the 
difierent  divisions  in  life  may  prevail  without  patents 
ofnobility.  They  are  the  unavoidable  consequences 
of  dificrences  in  fortune,  education  and  manners.  In 
no  particujar^that  J  cap  discover,  does  the  situatfOn 
of lin  Amencan  gentleman  ditkif-  from  that  of  an 
English  gentleman,  excq>t  that  the  former  must  be 
content  to  enjoy  his  advantages  aQ  a  concession  of  the 

fmbHc  opinion,  and  POt  lUi  9k  rigllt.  I  can  readily  be- 
ieve  that  the  American,  whatever  might  be  his  name, 
fortune,  or  even  personal  endowments,  who  should 
arrogate  that  manner  of  superiority  over  his  less  for- 
tunate countrymen  that  the  aristocre^cy  of  your  coun- 
try so  often  assume  to  their  inferiors,  would  be  in 
great  danger  of  humiliation ;  but  I  cannot  see  that  he 
is  in  any  sense  the  less,  of  a  gentleman  for  the  re- 
straint I  think  I  have  already  discovered  the  source 
of  a  very  general  error  on  the  subject  of  American 
society.  Short  as  has  been  my  residence  in  the  coun- 
try, I  have  m^t  with  many  individuals  of  manners 
and  characters  90  vei'y  equivocal,  as  scarcely  to  know 
in  what  conventional  order  they  ought  to  be  placed. 
There  has  been  sp  singular  a  compound  of  intelli- 
gence, kindness,  natural  politeness,  coarseness,  and 
even  vulgarity,  in  many  of  these  persons,  that  I  am 
often  utterly  baffled  in  the  attempt  to  give  them  a 
place  in  the  social  scale.  One  is  ashamed  to  admit 
that  men  who  ^t  every  instant  are  asserting  their  su- 
periority in  iotqllect  aod,  infornpation,  cap  belong  to 
an  inferior  qonSition ;  and  yet  oo^  is  equally  reluc- 
tant to  allow  a  claim  to  peitect  equality,  on  the  part 
of  those  wliH>  are  constantly  violating  the  rules  of 
conventional  courtesy.  That  the  forms  of  even  polite 
intercourse,  in  tHs  country,  are  different  in  very  many 
partiqulars  from  our  own,  is  quite  evident,  but  it  is 
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i  hr  less  apparent  that  Europe  enjoys  any  very  de* 
I  cided  advanta^  on  thia  account  If  I  should  venture 
to  give  an  opinion,  thus  early,  on  a  question  that  in 
its  nature  is  so  very  delicate,  I  should  say,  that  we 
give  to  hundreds  of  Americana  a  place  in  their  own 
society,  which,  in  fact,  they  cannot. claim,  merely  be- 
cause we  discover  in  them  certain  qualiScations  that 
few  or  none  possess  in  Europe,  who  are  not  actually 
members  of  her  social  tliu.  But  this  is  anticipating 
a  subject  on  which  I  may  be  much  better  prepared 
•^b  write  a  twelvemonth  hence. 

I  have  told  you  that  official  rank  in  America  has 
iVerr  little  connexion  with  rank  in  ordinary  society. 
This  assertion,  however,  is  liahle  to  somelHEIe  excep- 
tion. There  are  certain  political  stations  of  so  much 
dignity,  as  in  a  great  measure  to  entail  on  their  pos- 
sessors, and  even  on  their  families,  the  indefinable 
privil(^ea  of  caste,  here  as  elsewhere,  though  from 
what  I  can  leam  this  is  &r  from  being  invariably  the 
case.  Thus,  while  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  Governor  of  a  State,  will,  in  their 
very  nature,  open  the  doors  of  most  houses  to  their 
incumbents,  a  man  may  be  a  member  of  Congress,  or 
even  a  Senator,  and  continue  to  fill  his  original  station 
in  ordinary  life.  This,  also,  you,  as  an  Englishman, 
ought  to  understand,  nor  will  it  be  much  loiter  un- 
intelligible in  all  those  other  countries  of  Europe, 
where  representative  governments  are  opening  the 
avenues  of  political  power  to  all  men-  Indeed,  in 
Prance,  even  under  me  old  r^me,  government  and 
society  were  perfectly  distinct  Now,  just  as  America 
.'  is  more  democratic  in  her  institutions,  just  so  much 
tite  more  IB  this  blending  of  conditions  discernible  in 
her  distribution  of  political  favours.  Your  countiy- 
I  men  arc  very  apt  to  make  themselves  merry  with  ttu: 
'■  colonels  and  majors  that  are  inn-keepers  in  America; 
but  really  it  appears  to  me  that  these  people  have 
much  the  best  tight  to  l«u^  in  the  matter,  tmce  they 
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can  find  individuals  fit  to  fill  such  stations,  in  a  condi- 
tion of  life,  that,  in  common,  is  occupi^  by  men 
qualified  to  do  little  or  nothing  else  than  dischaiige 
me  duties  of  their  ordinary  calling.  But  you  have 
had  your  train-bands,  with  dieir  pastry-cook,  and 
fishmonger  colonels,  as  weU  as  the  Americans.  I 
know  of  but  two  points,  then,  in  which  you  differ  in 
this  particular  from  the  very  people  whom  you  aflfect 
to  ndicule.  I  have  not  hem  of  any  of  vour  city 
warriors,  who  can  show  their  scars,  or  who  nave  ever 
encountered  a  dancer,  more  formidable  than  effecting 
a  defile  in  face  of  a  pump,  without  throwing  their 
phalanxes  into  confusion ;  whereas,  I  have  seen  more 
than  one  American  veteran  perform  the  offices  of  a 
host,  who  had  faced  with  credit  the  best  of  your 
battalions,  and  who  makes  a  matter  of  honest  boast- 
ii^  that  he  has  as  often  seen  the  back  as  the  face  of 
his  enemies,  they  too,  having  been  both  English  and 
French  grenadiers.  This  is  one,  and  no  trifling  point 
of  distinction  between  the  two  classes.  The  other  is, 
that  your  train-bands  are  rarely  found  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  the  household  troops,  or  such  other  mer- 
cenaries as  may  serve  to  set  them  a  proper  example 
of  loyalty,  while  the  Americans,  unhesitatingly,  put 
arms  into  the  hands  of  all  their  people  who  are  of  an 
age  to  carry  tliem.  I  believe  the  latter,  after  all,  is 
the  true  reason  why  colonels  and  majors  so  much 
abound  in  this  country. 

While  crossing  the  state  of  Massachusetts  the  last 
time,  I  passed  a  night  in  the  house  of  one  of  these 
military  Boni&ces.  He  was  precisely  the  sort  of 
man  Cadwallader  had  described ;  kind,  independent, 
unassuming  in  fact,  but  unyielding  in  appearance ;  a 
colonel  in  the  militia,  a  member  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture, and,  in  short,  one  who  at  need  would  give 
you  his  own  blanket  and  think  no  more  of  it,  but  who 
would  refuse  your  money  unless  it  were  offered  with 
civility,  and  as  a  just  return  for  what  he  had  bestowed. 
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I  passed  a  half  htrar  conTcrsing  with  (he  old  man 
who  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  eerrice  during  the  wan 
of  '56  and  '76,  We  rooke  o(  the  different  militaiy 
systems  punned  b^  England  and  America,  and  he 
not  only  seemed  willing  to  do  jngtice  to  the  troopi  of 
the  former,  but  he  readily  admitted  tiut  men  who 
did  nothing  but  'train,'  as  he  temned  it,  ou^  to  be 
better  soldiers  than  militia  who  ^tered  the  ranks 
but  once  ot  twice  a  year.  Encootsgtd  by  this  con- 
cession, I  veDtfifed  to  suggeet  it  was  fuHnfale  that  iiis 
nation  was  wrong  in  hflr  policy,  and  -that  she  might 
do  better  to  imitiite  the  ettimpfe  of  Other  countries  in 
her  military  policy  at  least  His  answer  was  cer- 
tainly characteristic,  and  I  thought  it  not  without 
SDine  practical  point  '"  Each  people  to  their  want^," 
he  said.  *'  In  Europe  you  tceep  lai^  standing  annieM 
because  you  can^  hold  tt^^tiier  without  them,  and  i 
'  conclude  you  pay  for  it  America  has  mantled  so 
far  to  do  her  own  -^iting,  nor  do  I  see  that  she  has 
much  need  of  doing  that  of  any  other  people.  As  to 
the  quality  of  the  troops,  we  often  handled  the  French 
rou^ly ;  we  drove  the  English  out  of  the  Bay  State 
in  '76,  and  we  ha:v«  contrived  to  keep  them  out  ever 
unce :  so  far  as  I  can  see,  that  is  all  we  want  of  a 
soldier,  whether  he  be  dressed  in  scarlet,  or  a  coat 
of  brown  htHnespun.  As  to  keepit^  order  at  home, 
we  can  still  do  that  without  usii^  our  muskets,  thank 
God."  Now,  whether  a  nation  that  has  managed  to 
keep  forei^  invaden  from  her  shores,  and  to  preserve 
the  most  perfect  order  within  her  borders,  without 
the  agency  of  any  better  colonels,  than  such  as  some- 
times act  as  inn-keepers,  is  entitled  to  the  respect,  or 
to  the  derision  ot  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  a  question 
I  leave  to  your  philosophy.  At  all  events,  conmiuni- 
ties  which  husband  their  resources,  enjoy  the  com- 
fortable assurance  of  having  th«n  at  command,  when 
their  possession  may  become  a  matter  of  the  last  im* 
portancc. 
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But  all  thia  ia  teadii^  me  from  the  mliiecL  Al- 
tbou^  a  deacriDtioD  of  tbe  establiflhnient  of  Hr.  J» 
sbouTd  Dot  miiiead  yon  into  an  iinpressi<»  that  all 
those  who  have  ei^yed  public  &rour,  in  this  coui^ 
tcj,  live  in  a  Bimilar  mauMT,  it  is  certainlj  more  tma 
as  to  tboee  who  have  airired  to  tite  bwb  diguities  lie 
oDCe  possessed.  In  pMOt  of  size  and  coaveDience, 
the  dwelling  of  thiR  distii^iabed  American  »  about 
on  a  level  with  a  third-rate  Gn^iah  country  house,  or 
a  second-iate  French  chateau.  It  has  most  of  d>^ 
comforts  of  the  former,  with  aome  Inxuriea  that  are 
not  easy  to  obtain  in  your  ialand,  and  it  is  conse- 
quently both  inferior  and  superior  to  the  latter,  in 
veiy  many  particulars.  There  ia  a  mixtare  of  use 
and  appearance  in  the  disposition  of  tbe  grounds, 
that  I  am  inclined  to  think  very  common  about  the 
residences  of  gentlemen  of  tius  country.  The  fanB 
buildings,  &,c„  though  a  little  removed,  were  in  plain 
view,  as  if  their  proprietor,  while  he  was  willi^  to 
escape  from  the  inccmvenieDces  of  a  closer  proximity, 
found  a  pleasure  in  keeping  them  at  al)  times  under 
bis  immediate  eye.  The  bouse  itself  was  partly  of 
stone,  and  paruy  of  wood,  it  having  been  built  at 
difierent  periods;  but,  as  is  usual  here,  with  most  of 
the  better  sort  of  dwellit^,  it  was  painted,  and 
havinE  a  comfortable  and  spacious  piazza  along  its 
Jhcade,  another  common  practice  in  this  climate,  it 
IS  not  without  some  pretension  externally;  still  its 
exterior,  as  well  as  its  internal  character,  is  that  of 
respectable  comfort,  rather  than  of  elegance,  or 
show.  The  interior  arrangements  of  this,  no  less 
than  of  most  of  the  houses  I  have  entered  here,  are 
decidedly  of  an  Et^lish  character.  Tbe  furaihire 
is  commonly  of  oiabogany,  and  carpets  almost  uni- 
versally prevail,  summer  and  winter.  Thcsre  ia  a 
great  air  of  abundance  in  the  bouses  of  the  Ameri- 
cans generally,  and  in  those  of  the  wealthy,  it  is  min- 
gled vrith  Eometfaing  &iat  we  are  apt  to  consider  lux- 
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urious.  I  might  have  counted  tea  or  twelve  domestics 
about  the  establirinnent  of  Mr.  Jay,  all  quiet,  orderiv, 
and  respectful  Tbey  vrere  both  white  and  black. 
You  probably  know  that  the  latter  are  all  A-ee  here, 
alaveiy  having  been  virtually  abolished  in  New- 
York.*  The  lervBiilB  wore  no  liveries,  nor  did  I 
see  many  that  did  out  of  die  city  of  New-Yoric. 
Though  sotnetimes  ^ven,  even  there,  they  arc  far 
from  frequent  They  are  always  exceedingly  plain, 
rarely  amounting  to  more  than  a  round  hat  with  a 
gold  or  a  silver  band,  and  a  coat,  with  cufis  and  col- 
lars faced  with  a  different  cloth.  Armorial  bearina 
on  carriages  are  much  more  frequent,  though  Cad- 
wallader  tells  me  it  is  getting  to  be  more  genteel  to 
do  without  even  them.  He  saja  the  most  ancient 
and  honourable  femtlies,  those  whose  descent  is  uni- 
versally known,  are  the  first  to  neglect  their  use.  I 
saw  the  carriages  of  Mr.  Jay,  but  their  pannels  were 
without  any  blazontr.  I  remarked,  however,  ancient 
plate  in  the  house  that  bore  tiiose  European  marks 
of  an  honourable  name,  ami  which  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  refer  to  the  period  of  the  colonial  government 
Mr.  Jay  himself  is  of  French  descent,  his  ancestor 
having  been  a  refugee  from  the  religious  persecution 
that  succeeded  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
There  are  many  families  of  similar  descent  in  the 
United  States,  and  among  them  are  some  of  the  first 
names  of  the  countiy.  I  passed  a  little  town  in  the 
county  of  West-Chester,  that  was  said  to  have  been 
originally  settled  by  «nigrants  from  the  persecuted 
city  of  Rochelle.  It  bears  the  name  of  New  Ro- 
chelle,  and  to  this  hour,  tbougfa  mach  blended  by 
intermarriages  with  those  of  Ei^sh  origb,  the  neo- 
pie  retain  something  of  the  peculiar  look  of  uieir 
French-  ancestr}'.     1  saw  on  the  signs,  the  names  o( 

*  It  fiwllj  al^red  bj  liv,  Jalj  4tb,  1BX7. 
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Ouion,  Renaud,  Bonnet,  Florence,  Flauderau,  Cou- 
tant,  &c.  &c,  all  of  which  are  clearly  Preach,  dioudi 
the  sound  is  conunoDljr  so  perverted,  that  it  majr  be 
said  properi^  to  belong  to  no  langaaee.  There  are 
also  one  or  two  others  of  these  setuementa  in  tl^ 
atate,  and  many  more  in  different  parts  of  the  Union, 
but  their  peculiar  national  customs  have  long  since 
been  swallowed  in  the  OTerwhelnuoe  influence  of 
the  English.  The  language  is  entiraj  lost  amoi^ 
these  children  of  France.  I  had,  however,  a  trifling 
evidence  of  the  length  of  time  ancient  usages  will 
linger  in  our  habits,  even  under  the  most  unfavour- 
able circumstances.  My  driver  encountered,  near 
New  Rochelle,  an  old  acquaintaoce,  standing  before 
the  door  of  his  own  habitation.  Ilie  horaes  either 
needed  breath  to  mount  a  lull,  or  the  worthy  disciple 
of  Phaeton  chose  to  assume  it  "  Why  do  you  leave 
the  stumps  of  those  dead  apple-trees  in  your  orcli^ 
ard  V  demanded  the  coachman,  who  very  soon  be- 
gan to  throw  a  critical  eye  over  the  husbandry  of  his 
acquaintance.  "  Oh  1  1  gather  all  my  morelles  around 
their  roots.  Without  the  mushrooms  in  the  fall,*  and 
the  morellea  in  the  spring,  I  should  be  as  badly  found 
as  ooe  of  my  oxen  without  salt"  "  Now,  that  is  for 
his  French  blood,"  said  my  driver  to  Fritz,  while 
mounting  the  hill ;  »  for  my  part,  I  count  a  man  a  fo<d 
who  will  run  the  risk  of  being  poiaoued  in  order  to 
tickle  his  palate  with  a  mushroom."  I  have  been  told 
that  these  little  peculiarities  of  their  ancient  French 
habits  were  all  ttiat  was  national  which  remained  to 
(he  descendants  of  the  Huguenots.  Theii'  religion 
had  even  undergone  a  change;  the  original  French 
Protestants  being  Calvinists,  whereas  their  descend- 
ants have  almost  all  become  united  to  what  is  here 
called  the  Episcopalian,  or  the  Church  of  England. 


*  Tbs  Ansrkaiw  oommonl^  nail  tb*  aatuinn 
tlw  railing  of  tba  Iwtf 
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I  scarcely  remember  to  have  mingled  with  an} 
family,  where  there  was  a  more  happy  union  of  quiet 
decorum,  and  high  courtesy,  than  I  met  beneath  the 
roof  of  Mr.  Jay.  The  venerable  statesman  himself  is 
distinguished,  as  much  now,  for  his  dignified  simplic- 
ity, as  he  was,  formerly,  for  his  pohtical  sagacity, 
int^rity,  and  finnness.  By  one  class  of  his  country- 
men he  is  never  spoken  of  without  the  profoundest 
respect  It  is  evident  that  there  are  some  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  oppose  him,  fliough  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  that  they  be^  to  wonder  why.  During 
my  short  stay  beneath  Ais  hospitable  roo^  several  of 
the  yeomanry  came  to  make  visits  of  respect,  or  of 
business,  to  meir  distinguished  neighbour.  Their  re- 
ception was  frank  and  cordial,  each  man  receiving 
the  hand  of  the  ^  Govemor,^^  as  he  is  called,  though 
it  was  quite  evident  that  all  approached  him  with  the 
reverence  a  great  man  only  ran  inspire.  For  my 
own  part,  I  confess,  I  thou^t  it  a  beautiful  sight  to 
see  one  who  had  mingled  m  the  councils  of  nations, 
who  had  instructed  a  forei^  minister  in  his  own 
policy,  and  who  had  borne  lumself  with  high  honour 
and  lasting  credit  in  the  courts  of  mighty  sovereigns, 
soothing  the  evening  of  his  days  by  these  Uttle  acts 
of  bland  courtesy,  which,  while  they  elevated  others, 
in  no  respect  subtracted  from  his  own  glory.  His  age 
and  infirmitiea  prevented  as  much  intercourse  as  I 
could  have  wished  with  such  a  man,  but  the  little  he 
did  communicate  on  the  scenes  in  which  he  had  been 
an  actor,  was  uttered  witii  so  much  clearness,  sim- 
plicity, modesty,  and  discretion,  diat  one  was  left  to 
regret  that  he  could  not  hear  more. 

There  is  a  veiy  general  opinion  in  America,  that 
Mr.  Jay  has  been  much  occupied,  in  later  life,  in 
writing  on  the  prophecies.  Of  course  thb  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  I  know  nothing,  but  something  occurred 
m  the  course  of  conversation  which  strongly  inclines 
me  to  hazard  a  conjecture  that  they  are  not  true.  We 
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were  speaking  of  some  recent  English  works  on  the 
Apocalypse,  when  he  expressed,  in  general  terms,  his 
sense  of  the  firuitlessness  of  any  inquiry,  at  the  present 
hour,  into  their  hidden  meaning.  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  think,  that  as  this  eminent  man  has  endeavoured 
so  to  model  his  life,  that  he  may  be  prepared  for  any 
and  every  developement  of  the  mi^tv  mystery,  some 
curious,  but  incompetent  observers  of  his  habits  have 
mi^ken  his  motive,  attributing  that  to  a  love  of  the- 
ory, which  might,  vnth.  more  justice,  be  ascribed  to 
the  humbler  and  safer  cause  of  practice.  And  here 
I  must  bid  adieu  to  this  estimable  statesman;  but 
before  I  take  leave  of  you,  I  will  mention  a  queer 
enough  instance  of  the  vagaries  of  the  human  mind, 
which  has  recently  come  under  my  observation,  and 
which  is  oddly  enough  recalled  by  the  connexion  be- 
tween Mr.  Jay  and  his  fancied  avocations  in  retire- 
ment It  furnishes  another  proof  of  the  precarious 
quality  of  all  conjecture. 

Every  body  has  heard  of  Zerah  Colbume,  one  of 
those  inexplicable  prodigies,  whose  faculties  enable 
them  to  assume  a  command  over  the  powers  of  num- 
bers that  is,  probably,  quite  as  much  of  a  mystery  to 
themselves,  as  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  High  expect- 
ations were  raised  of  the  efiects  which  education 
might  produce  on  the  capacity  of  this  boy.  He  went 
to  England ;  exhibited ;  calculated ;  astonished  every 
body ;  was  patronized ;  sent  to  school ;  became  a  man ; 
returned  to  his  native  country  lately,  and  brought 
back  with  him'  the  literary  onering  of  a  tragedy !  I 
have  seen  the  manuscript,  and  must  say  that  I  think, 
for  once  at  leaat,  "  he  has  missed  a  figure.'' — ^Adieu. 
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TO  SIR  EDWARD  WALLER,  BART. 
kt.  ke. 


n 


new-Tork, 

The  six  North-Eastern  States  of  this  ^eat  uDion 
compose  what  is  called  New-En^and.*  The  appel- 
lation is  one  of  coDvention,  aod  is  unknown  to  the  laws. 
It  ia  a  name  ^ven  by  a  Ring  of  England,  who  ap- 
peared willing  to  conciliate  uat  portion  of  his  sub- 
jects, who  had  deserted  their  homes  in  quest  of  liberty 
of  conscience,  by  a  hidi-sounding  title.  It  ivill  be 
remembered  Qiat  coltHues  of  the  Dutch  and  Swedes, 
at  that  time,  separated  the  northern  possessions  of  the 
'English  from  tiiose  they  held  in  Virginia.  It  is  most 
probably  owing  to  &e  latter  circumstance  that  the 
inhabitants  of  tiie  New-England  provinces  so  long 
retained  their  distinctive  character,  which  was  scarce- 
ly less  at  variance  with  that  of  the  slave-holding  plant- 
ers of  the  south,  than  with  that  c^  their  more  imme- 
diate neighbours,  the  Dutch.  The  pacific  colonists 
of  Penn  orou^t  with  them  but  little  to  soften  the 
lines  of  distinction,  and  after  New-YoHc  became  sub- 
ject to  the  Crown  of  Britain,  it  was  a  milange  of 
Dutch  quietude  and  En^ish  aristocracy.  It  was  not 
until  the  Revolution  had  broken  down  the  barriers  of 
provincial  pr^udices,  and  cleared  the  way  for  the 
unrestrained  exercise  of  flie  true  national  enteqtrise, 
that  tlieae  territorial  obstacles  were  entirely  removed, 
and  a  thorou^  amalgamation  of  the  people  com- 
menced. A  lew  observations  on  the  dfect  of  this 
amalgamation,  and  the  influence  it  has  had  on  the  char- 
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acter  of  the  nation,  may  not  be  thrown  away  here. 
The  little  I  shall  say  is  written  under  the  inspection 
of  Cadwallader,  coofinned,  if  not  improved,  by  my 
own  observation. 

The  people  of  New-England  are,  even  to  this  hour, 
distinguished  among  their  own  active  and  quick-witted 
countijmen,  for  their  enterprise,  firqi^ty,  order)  and 
intelligence.  The  three  latter  qualities,  taJken  in  con- 
junction, I  believe  they  have  a  rig^t  to  claim  to  a  de- 
gree that  is  elsewhere  unequalled.  The  Scot  and  the 
Swiss,  the  Dane  and  the  Swede,  the  German,  the 
Belgian,  or  even  the  Frenchman,  may  be  often  as 
frugi],  but  there  is  always  something  of  compulsion 
in  European  fimgality.  The  inhabitant  of  New-Eng- 
land seems  thriRy  on  principle ;  since  he  neglects  no 
duty,  forgets  no  decency,  nor  overlooks  any  of  the 
higher  obligations  in  order  to  saiVe  his  money.  He  is 
eminently  economical  and  provident  in  the  midst  of 
abundance.  A  sentiment  of  deep  morality  seems  to 
influence  his  savings,  which  he  hoards,  in  order  that 
the  superfluity  of  his  wealth  may  be  serviceable,  as 
wealth  should  be,  in  securing  his  own  private  re- 
sp^ctabili^,  and  in  advancii^  the  interests  of  the 
whole.  No  doubt,  in  a  great  community,  where 
economy  is  rigidly  practised  as  a  virtue,  some  mistake 
its  object,  and  pervert  a  quality,  which  is  so  eminently 
adapted  to  advance  the  general  good,  to  the  purposes 
of  individual  rapacity.  But  it  is  impossible  to  jour- 
ney throng  New-England,  and  vritness  its  air  of 
abundance,  its  decency,  the  absence  of  want,  the  ele- 
vation of  character,  which  is  imparted  to  the  meanest 
of  its  people,  without  respecting  the  sources  whence 
they  now.  A  prudent  and  discreet  economv  '« ^  v*. 
itself,  an  evidence  of  a  reflecting  and  inglructed  being, 
as  order  is  the  necessaiy  attendant  of  abu!%dance  and 
thought  You  may  foim  some  estimate- of  the  degree 
of  intelligence  wluch  is  difiused  throughout  the  com- 
munity in  New-England,  by  die  facts  contained  in  a 
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report  I  lately  read  concerning  the  progresa  of  gen- 
eral iDBtructioD  in  Massachusetts.  That  State  con- 
/  tains  nearly  600,000  souls,  all  of  whom  (of  proper 
(  age,)  with  tiie  exception  of  about  400,  could  read  and 
\  write.  It  b  probable  that  the  latter  number  was 
composed  chi^y  of  foreigners,  blacks  from  other 
States,  and  those  who  laboured  under  natural  disa- 
bilides.  But  reading,  writing,  and  aritiimetic,  are  &i 
from  being  the  limits  of  the  ordinary  instruction  of 
the  lower  American  schools.  A  vast  deal  'of  useful 
and  creditable  knowledge,  mond  and  useful,  is  also 
obtained  in  learning  to  read.  I  have  known  Cad- 
wallader  to  say  repeatedly,  that  in  referring  to  fk- 
miliar  history  aod  geography,  he  invariably  passes  by 
all  his  later  acquisitions  in  the  academies  and  uni- 
versity, to  draw  upon  the  stores  he  obtained  during 
his  infancv  in  one  of  the  common  schools  of  the  coun- 
try. Perhaps,  In  this  particular,  \ie  differs  but  little 
from  most  educated  men  every  where ;  but  it  is  an 
important  fact  to  remember  that  the  children  of  his 
father's  tradesmen,  and  indeed  of  every  other  man  in 
the  place,  enjoyed  precisely  the  same  means  of  ob- 
taining this  species  of  information,  as  the  son  of  the 
affluent  landlord.     He  also  pointed  out  another  im- 

[lortant  fact,  as  distinguishtnethe  (|Uality  of  the  know- 
edge  acquired  in  the  schools  of  America  from  that 
which  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner,  in  most,  if  not 
all,  of  Europe.  There  is  no  lethargy  of  ideas  in  this 
country.  What  is  known  to  one  (under  the  usual 
limits  of  learning)  soon  becomes  the  property  of  all. 
This  is  strictly  true,  as  respects  all  the  minor  acqui- 
sitions of  tlie  school.  It  is  also  true  as  respects  every 
p~~— f^jdden  and  important  political  event,  in  any  quarter 
of  the  worid.  Th&fpnner  species  of  information  is 
jr  obtained  tbrov^  new  and  improved  editions  of  dieir 

^  geographies,  histories,  and  graniman,  and  the  ]a^r 

i  ^     throi^h^eL223?^^!^-^^E?.^JL?'^^J"'^'''- P^^^    ^ 
f    "^     M w  atviiion  of  the  Gennan'"'empire,  for  iiutance, 
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ivoidd  be  change  enough  to  circulate  a  new  geography 
through  lall  the  schools  of  America.  Improved  systems 
of  arithmetic  are  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  on  die 
trees,  nor  is  there  any  scarcity  of  annals  to  record  tiie 
events  of  the  day.  My  companion  pointed  out  the 
difibrence  between  his  own  country  and  France  for 
instance,  in  Ais  particular.  He  has  three  or  four 
young  female  relatives  at  school  in  the  latter  country. 
Curiosity  had  induced  him  to  bring  away  several  of 
the  class^-books  that  had  been  put  into  their  hands,  in 
conformity  to  the  system  which  governs  these  matters 
there.  In  the  history  of  Frahce  itself,  the  Revolution 
is  scarcely  mentioned!  The  reign  of  Napoleon  is 
passed  over  in  silence,  and  tfie  events  of  1814  and 
1815  consigned  to  an  oblivion,  which  does  not  con- 
ceal the  siege  of  Troy.  One  can  understand  the 
motives  of  this  doubtful  policy;  but  Cadwallader 
pointed  out  defects  in  the  geographies,  which  can  only 
be  accounted  for  on  the  grounds  o(  utter  indifference. 
One  example  shall  suffice  for  numberless  similar  in- 
stances of  gross  and  ciilpable  neglect,  since  it  could 
not  be  ignorance^  in  a  country  where  the  science  of 
geography  is  certainly  as  well  uhderstood  as  in  an^ 
other  part  of  the  earth.  With  an  excusable  sensi- 
tiveness, he  ^owed  me,  in  a  recent  edition  of  an  au- 
thorized geography,  the  account  of  his  own  confede- 
ration, ft  is  said  to  be  composed  of  eighteen  States, 
though  twenty-one  are  actually  named,  and  twenty- 
four^  in  truth,  existed  !  Even  the  palpable  contradic- 
tion  seems  to  have  escaped  tiie  proof-readers  of  the 
woiici  Now  this  book^  excessively  mea^  in  itself, 
is  put  into  the  binds  of  the  future  mothers  of  France. 
Their  own  kingdom  is  certainly  dealt  with  a  little 
more  liberally;  but^  though  it  is  perhaps  the  highest 
effort  of  human  knowl^e,  to  know  one^s  self^  in 
order  to  a  right  understan^ng  of  our  own  character, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  pretty  intimate 
acquaintance  with  &ose  of  other  people.     I  speak 
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understanding!^,  when  I  tell  you,  tbal  the  geoerapluM 
and  modem  histories  which  are  read  by  tbe  com- 
monest  American  children,  are  vastly  more  minute 
and  accurate  than  those  read  in  most  of  tbe  ftshitui- 
able  pensions  of  Paris. 

"The  efiect  of  this  diffusion  of  common  irntructioD 
is  pre-eminently  apparent  throu^tout  New-Ei^and, 
in  the  self-respect,  decency,  or^,  and  indivktaali^ 
^of  its  inhabitants,  I  say  individuality,  because,  by 
living  ideas  to  a  man,  you  impart  tbe  principles  of  a 
new  existence,  which  supply  additional  motiveB  of 
concern  to  his  reipectabihty  and  well-being.  You 
are  not  to  suppose  that  men  become  selfish  by  arriv- 
ing  nearer  to  a  right  understanding  of  dieir  own  na- 
tures and  true  interests,  since  all  experience  proves 
that  we  become  humane  and  charitable  precisely  as 
we  become  conscious  of  our  own  defects,  and  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  the  means  necessary  to  repair  diem. 
A  remarkahlc  example  of  thb  truth  is  to  1m  found  in 
New-England  itself.  Beyond  a  doubt,  nowhere  is  to 
bie  found  a  population  so  well  instructed,  in  element- 
ary knowledge,  as  the  people  of  these  six  States.  It 
is  equally  true,  that  i  have  nowhere  witnessed  such  an 
uniTersatrtr  of  that  self-respect  which  preserves  men 
from  moral  degradation.  I  very  well  Icnow  that  iq 
Europe,  while  we  lend  a  faint  attentitm  to  these 
statements  concerning  American  order  and  prosper- 
ity, we  are  fond  of  seekh:^  causes  which  ilull  refer 
tiieir  origin  to  ciroumstances  peculiar  to  her  geo- 
graphical situation,  and  which  soothe  our  self-love, 
by  enabling  us  to  predict  their  downlall,  when  the 
existence  of  European  prewure  shall  reduce  the 
American  to  the  level  of  our  own  necesaities.  I 
confess,  1  entered  tbe  country  with  very  similar  im- 
pressions myself;  but  nearer  observation  has  dis- 
turbed a  theory  which  is  generally  adopted,  because 
it  is  both  consolatory-  and  simple.  We  are  apt  to  say 
that  the  ability  of  toe  Americans  to  maintain  order  at 
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SO  little  cost  of  money  and  personal  freedom,  is  de- 
rived from  the  thinness  of  population  and  the  absence 
of  want :  but  the  American  will  tell  you  it  proceedsN 
from  the  hi^  civilization  of  his  country,  which  gives  j 
to  every  member  of  the  community  a  certain  interest/ 
in  its  quiet  and  character.  I  confess,  I  was  a  little 
startled  to  hear  a  people  who  scarcely  possess  a  work 
of  art  that  attains  to  mediocrity, — among  whom  most 
of  the  sciences  are  comparatively  in  their  infancy, — 
who  rarely  push  learning  beyond  its  practical  and 
most  useful  points,  and  who  deal  far  less  in  the  graces 
than  in  the  more  simple  forms  of  manners,  speak  of • 
their  pre-eminent  civilization  with  so  evident  a  com- 
placency. But  diere  is  a  simple  dignity  in  moral 
truths,  that  dims  the  lustre  of  all  the  meretricious  glora^ 
which  art  and  elegance  can  confer  on  life.  I  fear  tlm 
it  is  very  possible  to  live  in  a  gilded  palace — to  feast 
the  eyes  on  the  beau  ideal  of  form  and  proportions, — 
to  be  an  adept  in  the  polished  deceptions  of  conven- 
tional intercourse, — to  smile  when  others  smile,  and 
weep  when  others  weep, — to  patronize  and  to  court, 
— to  crinee  and  to  domineer,  in  short,  to  reach  the 
ne  plus  lutra  of  eastern  refinement,  and  still  to  have 
"^  <  V  a  strong  flavour  o^ibarbarity  about  one  after  all.  There 
can  be  no  true  humanity,  which  is  the  essence  of  all 
civilization,  until  man  comes  to  treat  and  consider  man^ 
as  his  fellow.  That  society  can  never  exist,  or,  at  least, 
that  it  could  never  advance,  under  a  too  fastidiously 
strict  interpretatipn  of  this  duty,  needs  no  proof,  since 
all  incentive  to  exertion  would  be  deadened  in  a  con- 
dition where  each  member  of  the  community  had  an 
eaual  ri^t  to  participate  in  the  general  abundance. 
Tne  great  desideratum  of  the  social  compact  would 
then  seem  to  be,  to  produce  such  a  state  of  things  as 
shall  call  the  most  individual  enterprise  into  action, 
while  it  should  secure  a  proper  consideration  for  the 
interests  of  the  whole ; — to  avail  of  the  talents  of  the 
gifted  few,  while  the  long  train  of  humbler  beings 
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shall  have  scope  uad  leisure  also  for  the  privileges  of 
their  mortality :  in  short,  to  profit  by  the  sngzestioDB 
of  policy,  without  forgetting  the  eternal  oblations 
of  humanit)'.  If  a  union  of  the  utmost  scope  to  indi- 
vidual enterprise  with  die  moat  sacred  regard  to  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  the  less  fortunate  of  our  species, 
be  any  evidence  of  an  approzimalioD  to  this  desired 
condition  of  society,  1  think  the  inhatHtant  of  New< 
England  has  a  better  ri^t  to  claim  an  elevated  state 
of  being  Ihan  any  otfaar  people  F  have  ever  visited. 
The  activi^  of  personal  eSbrts  is  every  where  visible 
on  the  face  of  the  land,  in  their  comforts,  abundance, 
improvements,  and  pn^ressive  we^tb,  while  the 
eliect  of  a  humanity  that  approaches  almost  to  r^ne- 
ment,  was  felt  at  eveiy  house  I  entered.  Let  me  not 
be  misunderstood :  1  can  readily  conceive  that  an 
European  gentleman,  who  had  not  been,  like  myself, 
put  on  his  guard,  would  have  found  numberless 
grounds  of  complaint,  because  he  was  not  treated  as 
belonging  to  a  superior  clue  of  beings  by  diose  with 
whom  he  was  compelled  to  hold  communication. 
,  Servility  fnnns  no.  part  of  tfae  civilisation  of  Ncw- 
.  Et^land,  though  civili^  be  its  ewence.  I  can  say 
witn  truth,  that  aiier  traversing  tfae  country  for  near 
a  thousand  miles,  in  no  instance  did  I  hear  or  witness 
a  rude  act:  not  the  slightest  impoeilion  was  practised, 
or  attempted,  on  my  purse ;  all  my  inquiries  were 
heard  with  patience^  and  answered  wiut  extraordi- 
nary intelligence :  not  %  farthing  was  asked  for  divers 
extra  services  that  were  performed  in  my  b^ialf ;  but, 
OD  the  contrary,  money  ofiered  in  the  way  of  douceurg 
was  repeatedly  declined,  and  that  too  with  perfect 
modes^',  as  if  it  were  unusual  to  receive  rewards  for 
trifles.  My  comforts  and  tastes,  too,  were  uniformly 
consulted ;  and,  althou^  1  often  travelled  in  a  portion 
of  the  country  that  was  but  little  frequented,  at  every 
inn  I  met  with  neatness,  abundance,  and  a  manner  in 
which  a  desire  to  obl^e  me   was  blended  with   a 
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lii^lar  respect  for  themselves.  Nor  was  this  rare 
combination  of  advantages  at  »Ii  llie  effect  of  that 
simplicity  which  is  the  attendant  of  a  half-civilized 
condition;  on  the  conlrarj',  I  found  an  intelligence^, 
that  surprised  me  at  every  turn,  and  which,  in  itself,  ' 
gave  die  true  character  to  the  humanity  o(  which  i 
was  the  subject.  I  repeatedly  fouud  copies  of  your 
standard  Ei^lish  authors,  in  retired  dwelliugs  where 
oii^treijIS  not  bxpect  to  meet  any  production  of  a 
cast  lii^er  than  an  almanac,  or  a  hom-book  ;  nor 
were  they  read  wilh  that  acquiescent  criticism  wliich 
gives  a  fashion  to  taste,  and  which  makes  a  joke  of 
Moliere  better  than  a  joke  of  any  other  man.  Young 
women  (with  whom  my  situation,  no  less  than  my 
tastes,  o^cite^t  brought  me  into  literary  discussions) 
frequeutly  surprised  me  with  the  extent  of  their  ac- 
qaintance  wilh,  and  the  soundness  of  their  opinions 
concernitie  the  merits  and  morality  of  Pope  and  Ad- 
dison, of  Young  and  Tillolson,  and  even  of  Milfoil  and  -■ 
Shakspearc.  This  may  sound  lo  you  ridiculous,  an* 
cert^nly,  if  taken  without  a  saving  clause  for  ttie  other 
acquirements  of  my  female  critics,  it  is  liable  to  some 
exertion ;  but  1  repeat  I  have  often  known  professed 
blues  acquit  themselves  with  less  credit  than  did 
several  of  my  passing  acquaintances  at  the  tea-tables 
of  different  New-England  inns.  I  can,  howeverj 
readily  conceive  that  a  traveller  might  pass  weeks  in 
this  vcrjr  portion  of  the  country,  and  remain  pro- 
foundly Ignorant  of  all  these  things.  In  order  to  ac- 
quire information,  one  must  possess  the  disposition  to 
learn.  I  sought  out  these  trails  of  national  character, 
and  I  flatter  myself  that  by  the  aid  of  good  disposi- 
tions, and  a  certain  something  that  distinguishes  all 
of  our  fruternity  in  the  presence  of  the  softer  sex,  a 
commendable  progress,  in  reference  to  the  time  and 
opporlunity,  was  always  made  in  their  kind  estima- 
tion. The  great  roads,  as  I  have  said,  am)  as  you 
well  know,  are  rarely  favourable  in  anv  country  to  an 
Voi,.  I.  K 
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accurate  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  its  in- 
habitant?. One  ma^  arnre  at  a  generel  knowledge 
of  the  ataiidan)  of  bonesfy,  disinterestednem,  and  civi- 
lization of  a  people,  it  is  true,  by  mingling  with  Ifaeni 
in  much  frequented  places,  ftv  theK  qaaUties  are 
always  comparative;  but  be  who  would  fonn  an 
opinion  t^  the  whole  by  such  specimens,  must  do  it 
under  the  correction  of  great  allowances.  I  believe 
the  New-Englandman,  however,  has  less  reason  than 
common  to  deprecate  a  general  decision  of  tlue  nature. 
A  good  deal  of  my  journey  was  unavoidably  on  a 
great  route,  and  Ihou^  I  found  some  inconveniences, 
and  rather  more  difficulty  in  penetratii^  dieir  domes- 
tic reserve  there,  than  in  the  retired  vaHeys  of  the  in- 
terior, still  die  great  distinctive  features  of  the  popu- 
lation were  even'  where  decidedly  the  same. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  Ibat  neany  all  of  the  English 
travellers  who  have  written  of  America,  pass  l^Uy 
over  this  important  section  of  the  UnicHi.  Neither 
do  they  seem  to  dwell  with  much  complacency  on 
those  adjoining  states,  where  tite  habits  and  charac- 
teristics of  New  Ei^land  prevail  to  a  great  extent, 
tiiroug^  the  emigrants  or  uieir  immediate  descend- 
ants. 1  am  taught  to  believe  Qiat,  including  the  in- 
habitants of  the  six  original  States,  not  less  &an  four 
millions  of  the  American  people  are  descended  from 
the  settlers  of  Plymouth,  and  their  successors.  This 
number  is  about  foui^tenttis  of  the  white  population. 
If  one  recalls  the  pecuHar  energy  and  acbvi^  which 
distinguish  these  people,  be  may  be  able  to  form  some 
idea  of  their  probable  influence  on  the  character  of 
the  whole  country.  The  distinctive  habits  of  the 
Dutch,  which  lii^ered  among  the  possessors  of  the 
sdjoinii^  province  of  New-Yorii  even  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  have  neariy  dis- 
M>peared  before  the  tide  of  eastern  emigration ;  and 
mere  is  said  to  be  scarcely  a  State  in  the  whole  con- 
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federation  which  lias  not  imbibed  more  or  less  of  the   ] 
impetus  of  ita  iaexhaustible  activity.  r 

suspicion  might  easilf  ascribe  an  unworthy  motive 
to  %  silence  that  is  so  very  uniform  on  the  part  trf"  in- 
terested observers.  Volumes  have  been  written  coo-  " 
cerning  the  half-tenanted  districts  of  the  west,  while 
the  manners  and  condition  of  tbe  original  States,  where 
the  true  e0eclB  of  the  American  system  can  alone  be 
traced,  are  usually  disposed  of  in  a  iew  hurried  pages. 
It  is  true  there  are  some  few  of  the  authors  m  my 
collection,  who  have  been  more  impartial  in  their 
notices,  but  most  of  them  appear  to  have  sou^t  so 
eagerly  for  subjects  of  derision,.a8  to  have  overiooked 
the  more  dignified  materials  of  observation.  Even 
the  respectable  Mr.  Hot^son,  wbo  seems  at  all  time* 
ready  to  do  justice  to  the  Americans,  has  contented 
himself  vvith  giving  some  thirty  or  forty  pages  to  tbe 
State  of  New-York,  and  disposes  of  all  New-England 
(if  the  extraneous  matter  be  deducted),  Pennsylvania, 
New-Jersey,  and  Ohio,  in  about  the  same  space  that 
be  has  devoted  to  a  passa^  throu^  the  wild  regiona 
on  die  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Though  the  states  just  men- 
tioned make  but  a  comparatively  indifiercnt  figure 
on  die  map,  they  contain  nearly,  if  not  quite,  naif 
of  tbe  entire  population  of  the  country.  If  to  this  be 
added  the  fact,  that  in  extent  they  cover  a  surface 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  one 
may  be  permitted  to  express  some  surprise  that  they 
are  usually  treated  with  so  little  deference.  An  Ame- 
rican would  be  very  much  inclined  to  ascribe  this 
uniform  n^lect  to  an  illiberality  which  found  no 
pleasure  in  any  description  but  caricature,  thou^  I 
think  few  of  them  woald  judge  so  hanhly  of  the 
author  whose  name  I  have  just  mentioned.  As  Cad- 
wallader  eimressed  it,  even  the  mistakes  of  such  a 
man  are  entitled' to  be  treated  with  respect.  Amach 
more  charitaUe,  and  in  the  instance  of  Mr,  Hodgson, 
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I  am  fall}'  persuaded  a  more  just  exfilanation  would 
be  to  ascnbe  this  apparent  partiality  to  the  woods, 
rattier  to  a  love  of  noveltj,  than  to  any  bare  (hint  of 
detraction.  There  is  little  to  appease  the  longings  of 
curiosity,  even  in  the  moat  striking  characteristics  of 
common  sense :  nor  does  a  picture  of  the  best  endow- 
ed  and  most  rational  state  of  beit^  present  half  &e 
attractions  to  our  imagiiiaticHU,  as  one  in  which  scenes 
of  civilization  are  a  little  coloured  by  the  fresher  and 
more  vivid  tints  of  a  border  life. 
^  Still  he  who  would  seek  the  great  moving  principles 
'  which  give  no  smaD^part  <A  its  peculiar  tone  to  the 
American  character,  must  study  the  people  of  New- 
England  deeply,  ft  is  there  that  he  will  find  the 
germ  of  that  tree  of  intelligence  which  has  shot  forth 
BO  luxuriantly,  and  is  already  shading  the  land  with 
its  branches,  bringing  forth  most  excellent  fruits.  It 
is  there  that  religion,  and  order,  and  frugality,  and 
even  liberty,  have  taken  deepest  root :  and  no  libc^ral 
American,  however  he  may  cherish  some  of  the  pe-  ■ 
culiarities  of  his  own  particular  State,  will  deny  them 
the  meed  of  these  h^  and  honourable  distinctions. 
It  may  he  premature  in  one  who  has  kept  aloof  from 
their  lai^c  towns,  to  pronounce  on  the  politih  of  a 
people  whom  he  has  only  seen  in  the  retirement  and 
simplicity  of  the  provinces.  Their  more  southern 
neighbours  say  they  are  wanting  in  some  of  the  nicer 
tact  of  polile  infercourse,  and  that  however  they  may 
shine  in  the  more  homely  and  domestic  virtues,  they 
arc  somewhat  deficient  in  those  of  manner.  1  think 
nothii^,  taken  with  a  certain  limitation,  to  be  more 
probable. 

I  saw  ever)  where  the  strongest  evidences  of  a 

\  greater  equality  of  condition  than  I  remember  ever 
before  to  have  witnessed.  Where  this  equality  exists, 

'■',  it  bait  an  obvious  tendency  to  bring'  the  extremes  of 
the  rommimily  together.  What  the  peasant  gains, 
thf  gentleman  must  in  some  mensui-e  lose,     Tl»e 
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colours  get  iDtermineled,  where  the  shades  in  society 
are  so  much  softened.  Great  ieisure,  nay,  t-ypji  idje*  < 
ness,  is  pertiaps  necegsary  to  exclnsiye.  attetitSin-to 
[QauiiCE.  How  few,  dear  Waller,  excel  in  it,  even  in 
your  own  aristocratic  island,  where  it  is  found  that  a 
man  needs  no  small  servitude  in  Ibe  more  graceful 
schools  of  the  continent,  to  tigure  to  advantage  in  a 
salooa  Perhaps  there  is  something  in  the  common 
habits  of  tho  parent  and  the  child  that  is  not  favour- 
able to  a  cultivation  of  the  ^ces.  Institutions  which 
serve  to  ^ve  man  pride  in  himself,  sometimes  lessen 
his  respect  for  others:  and  yet  I  see  nothioe  in 
a  republican  government ~Ifiari3  aTgH  IRConuf&tihlB 
tvidi  the  highest  possible  refinement.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  that  a  state- of  tiiinga  which  has  a 
tendency  to  elevate  the  less  fortunate  classes  of  our 
species,  should  necessarily  debase  those  whose  lots 
have  been  cast  in  the  higncsi  Ttw  ppmlini-  PTifriny 
of  the  New-Engl^dmnn  may  beAScribecl  wilii  moi$ 
justice  to  the  restrained  and  little  enticing  maonerB  < 
of  his  puritan  ancestors.  Climate,  habits  of^tluiA, 
an'J  unexampled  equality^of  r^fs  ~and  fortune,  may 
hare  aided  to  perpetuate  a  ngid  aspect,  fiut  aAerali, 
tEii  '^IcH  in  manner  must,  aa  I  nave  already  said, 
be  talceo  under  great  limitation.  Considered  in  ref- 
erence to  every  class  below  those  in  which,  from 
their  pursuits  and  education,  more  refinement  and 
Inct  might  ceitainly  be  expected,  it  does  not  exist. 
On  the  contrary,  a&jthey,are  more  universally  infel- 
l^ent  than  their  coifnterparts  in  the  most  favoured 
kuropean  countries,  so  do  they  exhibit,  in  their  de- 
pojl^ent,  a  happier  union  of  self-respect-  with  coa.- 
sideration  for  others.  The  deficiency  is  oftener  man- 
ifested in  certain  probii^  inquiries  into  the  individual  '. 
concerns  of  other  people,  and  in  a  neglect  of  forms 
entirely  conventional,  but  which  by  ilieir  generality 
have  l>ec(»iie  etttibll^ed  rules  of  breeding)  than  by 
any  coarse  or  brutal  transgressionB  of  natural  polite-  i 
K  s 
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ness.  The  former  liberty  may  iiidcci)  easily  degene- 
rate into  every  thing  that  is  both  repulsive  and  dis- 
Bgreeablc ;  hut  there  is  that  in  the  manner  of  a  New- 
En^landman,  when  be  most  startles  you  hy  his  fa- 
miliarity, which  proves  he  means  no  harm.  The 
common,  vulgar  account  of  such  questions,  as  "  How 
larare  you  travelling,  jfranger/'  and  where  do  you 
come  from?  and  what  may  your  name  be?"  if  ever 
true,  is  now  a  gross  caricature.  The  New-Ei^landmaii 
is  too  kind  in  all  his  habits  to  call  any  man  stranger* 
His  usual  addr£sa.ia  ii-lmend,"  or  sometimes  he  com- 
pliments a  stranger  of  a  gentlemanly  appearance,  with 
the  title  of  "  squire,"  (  sought  the  least  reserved 
intercourse  that  was  possible  with  them,  and  in  no 
instance  was  1  the  subject  of  the  smallest  intentional 
Wdeness.t  I  say  intentional,  for  the  coiinlrj  phy.- 
Ai(:m\,  or  lawyer,  or  divine  (and  i  mingled  with  them 
-  all,)  was  ignorant  that  he  trespassed  on  the  rules  of 
\  rigid  breeding,  when  he  made  allusions,  however 
^guarded,  to  my  individual  movements  or  situation. 
Indeed  1  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  Americans, 
•fti  all  [(arts  of  the  Union,  are  less  reserved  on  per- 
sonal suhjerl^  than  wc  of  Europe,  and  pi^cisoly  for 
the  reason  that  in  general  they  have  less  to  conceal. 
T  cannot  attribute  a  coarser  motive  than  innocent 
curiosity,  to  the  familiar  habits  of  a  people  who  in 
every  other  particular  are  so  singularly  tender  of 
each  other's  feelings.  The  usage  is  not  denied  even 
by  themselves ;  and  a  professor  of  one  of  their  uni- 
versities accounted  for  it  in  the  following  manner. 
The  people  of  New-England  were,  and  are  still,  inti- 
mately allied  in  feelii^  no  less  than  in  blood.     Their 

*  Cidwallader  lold  me  that  this  appcHalinn  ia,  indeed,  uaed  in 
the  new  Slstai  to  tbe  aouth-wett,  where  it  i*  more  appoaite,  and 
■QbBHjaent  obMrration  hai  eontiiniad  the  faeL 

t  It  i«  Kingiilai  that  every  Flngli«h  traveller  the  writer  lian 
read,  in  the  iflidat  of  all  hii  exaggeratinna,  either  direMl}'  or  in- 
directly admiU  thii  fact. 
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enterprise  early  separated  them  from  each  other  by 
wide  tracts  of  country ;  and  before  the  introduction 
of  journals ,  and  public  mails,  the  inhabitants  must 
have  been  dependent  on  travellers  for  most  of  their 
passing  ioteUlgfinfie.  It  19  ppt  diffipultto  conceive 
that,  in  a  countrywhere  J^Kwy^t  i^^ 
was  not  suffer^  jtosjun^ber.  You  may  probably 
r€WS€mber  loTiaveseen,  when  we  were  last  at  Pom- 
peii, the  little  place  where  the  townsmen  were  said 
to  collect  in  order  to  glean  intelligence  from  Upper 
Italy.  A  similar  state  of  things  must,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  have  existed  in  all  civilized  countries 
before  the  art  of  printing  was  known ;  and^  in  this 
particular,  the  only  difierence  between  New  and 
Old  England  probably  was,  that  as  the  people  of  the 
former  had  more  ideas  to  appease,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  use  greater  exertions  to  attain  their  object 
But  apart  from  this,  I  will  confess  startling  familiarity, 
there  was  a  delicacy  of  demeanour  that  is  surprising 
in  a  population  so  remote  from  the  polish  of  the  large 
towns.  I  have  often  seen  the  wishes  of  the  meanest 
individual  consulted  before  any  trifling  chainge  was 
made  that  might  be  supposed  to  affect  the  comfort 
of  all.  In  this  species  of  courtesy,  I  think  them  a 
people  unequalled.  Scarcely  any  one,  however  ele- 
vated his  rank,  would  presume  to  make  a  change  in 
any  of  the  dispositions  of  a  public  coach,  (for  1  left 
my  wagon  for  a  time,)  in  a  window  of  a  hotel,  or  in- 
deed in  any  thing  in  which,  others  might  have  an 
equal  concern,  without  a  suitable  deference  to  their 
wishes.  And  yet  I  have  seen  tlie  glance  of  one  wo- 
man^s  eye,  and  she  of  humble  condition  too,  instantly 
change  the  unanimous  decision  of  a  dozen  men. 

By  the  hand  of  the  fair  Isabel,  Waller,  there  is 
something  noble  and  touching,  in  the  universal  and 
yet  simple  and  unpretending  homage  with  which 
these  people  treat  the  weaker  sex.  I  am  sure  a  wo^ 
man  here  has  only  to  respect  herself  in  order  to  meet 
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with  universal  deference.  I  now  undersUod  wlut 
Cadwallader  meant  when  he  said  that  America  was 
the  real  Paradise  of  woman.  The  attention  and  man- 
'  liness  which  he  exhibited  for  the  Abigail  of  the  little 
Isabel,  is  common  to  the  meanest  man,  at  least  in 
New-England,  1  traversed  the  countiy  in  harvest 
time,  and  scarcely  recollect  to  have  seen  six  females 
in  the  fields,  and  even  they  appeared  there  only  on 
the  emei^ncy  of  some  passing  shower.  When  one 
coosidere  the  price  whicn  labour  bears,  this  solitaiy 
fact  is  in  itself  pr^;nant  with  meanii^  A  little  boy 
whom  1  conveyed  with  bis  father  in  my  wagon  a 
dozen  miles,  (for  I  neglected  no  opportunity  to  mix 
with  the  people,)  lau^ted  aloud  as  he  pointed  with 
his  finger  nud  cried,  *'  There  is  a  woman  at  worit 
among  the  men !"  Had  he  seen  her  riding  a  war- 
horse  'en  militaire,''  he  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  amused.  After  all,  what  nobler  or  more  con- 
vincing proof  of  hi§^  civilization  can  be  given  than 
this  habitual  respect  of  the  strong  for  the  weak? 
■  The  condition  of  women  in  this  country  is  solely 
owing  to  the  elevation  of  its  moral  feeling.  As  she 
is  never  misplaced  in  society,  her  influence  is  only 
felt  in  the  channels  of  ordinary  and  domestic  lifp. 

I  have  heard  young  and  silly  Europeans,  whose 
vanity  has  probably  been  wounded  in  finding  them- 
selves objects  of  secondary  interest,  affect  to  ridicule 
the  absorbed  attention  which  the  youthful  American 
matron  bestows  on  her  family ;  and  some  have  gone 
so  far  in  my  presence,  as  to  assert  that  s  lady  of  this 
country  was  no  more  than  an  upper  servant  in  the 
bouse  of  her  husband.  They  pay  us  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere  but  an  indifferent  compliment,  when  they 
assume  that  diis  beautifiil  devotion  to  the  first,  the 
highest,  and  most  lovely  office  of  die  sex,  is  peculiar 
to  the  women  of  station  in  America  only.  I  have 
ever  repelled  the  insinuation  as  becomes  a  man; 
but,  alas !  what  is  die  testimoDy  of  one  who  can 
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poii)t  to  no  fireaide,  or  household  of  his  own,  but  the 
dreaming  reverie  of  a  heated  brain  ?  Ima^nair  or 
not,  I  think  one  mi^t  repose  his  alTcctions  oh  hun- 
dreds of  the  fair,  artless  creatures  he  meets  with 
here,  with  au  entire  confidence  that  the  world  has 
not  the  first  place  in  her  thoughts.  To  me,  woman 
appears  to  fill  in  America  the  very  statitHi  for  which 
she  WB9  deseed  by  nature.  In  Qie  lowest  conditione 
of  life  she  is  treated  with  the  tenderness  and  respect 
that  is  due  to  beings  whom  we  beheve  to  be  the 
repositories  of  the  better  principles  of  our  nature. 

Retired  wiHiir^  th^*  fif  rH  pi^fini-tanriin iii^l<mlp^ 

she  is  gresened  from  the  destrojii^taint  of  cxcea- 
fiivc  intercourse  vith  the  world.  She  makes  no  bar- 
gains beyond  those  which  supply  her  own  little  per- 
sonal wants,  and  her  heart  is  not  early  corrupted  bj 
the  baneful  and  unfeminine  vice  of  selfishness ;  she 
is  oflen  4he  friend  and  adviser  of  her  husband,  but 
never  his  chapman.  She  must  be  sought  in  the  haunts 
of  her  domestic  privacy,  and  not  amid  the  wranglings, 
-  deceptions,  and  heart-bumii^  of  keen  and  sonud 
trafHc.  So  true  and  general  is  this  fact,  that  I  have 
remarked  a  vast  proportion  of  that  class  who  fre- 
ciuent  the  markets,  or  vend  trifles  in  the  streets  of 
this  city,  occupations  that  are  not  unsuitcd  to  the 
fcebtenesa  of  the  sen,  are  cither  foreigners,  or  fe- 
males descended  from  certain  insulated  colonics  of 
(he  Dutch,  which  sUH  retain  many  of  the  habits  of 
tiicir  ancestors  amidst  the  improvements  that  are 
throwing  them  among  the  forgotten  usages  of  an- 
other century. 

The  effect  of  this  natural  and  mestimablc. division 
of  empttij-mlent,  is  in  itselT  enough  to  produce  an  im- 
pression on  the  characters  of  a  whole  people.  It 
leaves  the  heart  and  principles  of  woman  untainted 
by  the  dire  temptations  of  strife  with  her  fellows. 
The  husband  can  retire  from  his  own  sordid  stn^- 
gtes  with  (he.  worH  to  seek  consolation  and  correc- 
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\        -tion  from  one  who  is  (rfaced  beyond  tbeir  influeifice. 

I        Thefinlimpr^Otu  of  tbe  dHktsre  diawrofroui  die 

V  purest  sources  known  to  our  nature;  and  tbe  son, 
even  long  alter  he  has  been  compeUed  to  ^ter  on 
tbe  thornj  track  of  die  &ther,  preieirea  the  memo- 
rial o(  the  pure  and  unatloyed  lessons  that  be  has  re- 
,  ceived  from  die  lips,  and,  what  is  &r  better,  from  tbe 
i  example  of  the  mother.  Though  in  eveiy  picture  of 
life  in  which  these  br^t  cokhitb  are  made,  die 

,'  Btrongest  must  be  deadened  by  deep  and  paioful 
shadows,  1  do  finnly  believe  diat  tbe  undeniable  tnitb 
1  have  just  written  may  be  applied  with  as  much,  if 
Dot  with  more  jusdce,  to  the  condition  and  influence 
of  tbe  sex  in  New-Endand  as  in  any  portion  of  the 
globe.  I  saw  every  where  the  utmost  posrible  care 
to  preserve  the  females  from  undue  or  unwomanly 
employments.  If  there  was  a  burthen,  it  was  in  the 
arms  or  on  the  shoulders  of  die  man.  Even  laboun 
that  seem  properiy  to  belong  to  the  hous^old,  were 
often  performed  by  die  latter;  and  I  never  heard  tbe 
voice  of  tbe  wife  calling  on  the  husband  for  assistance, 
that  it  was  not  answered  by  a  ready,  manly,  and 
cheerful  compliance.  Tbe  neadiesB  of  the  cottage,  the 
&rm-house,  and  tbe  inn ;  the  clean,  tidy,  healthfiil,  and 

r      vigorous  look  of  tbe  ctuldren,  united  to  attest  tbe  use- 
fuhiess  of  this  system.  What  renders  all  this  more  strike 
ing  and  more  touchiog^u  tbe  circumstance  that  not 
only  is  labour  in  so  er^  demand,  but,  contrary  to  (be 
fact  in  all  tbe  rest  of  christendMii,  the  women  materi- 
ally exceed  the  men  in  niunberv.   lUs  seeming  depar- 
ture from  what  is  almost  an  estabUsbed  law  ofnature, 
is  owing  to  the  emigration  westward.    By  the  census 
of  1630,  it  appears,  diat  in  thcsix  States  of  New- 
Englaiul  there  were  radier  more  than  thirteen  females 
^.  \to  every  twelve  males  over  the  age  of  sixteen. 
''-^   It  is  vain  to  say  that  abaence  of  selfishness,  and  all 
/  the  kinder  and  beat  feelinra  of  man,  are  no  more  than 
^  tbe  concomitants  of  abunoance  and  simplicity,  which 
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in  themselves  are  the  fruits  of  a  spare  population  and 
of  provincial  retirement  If  this  be  so  strictly  true, 
why  do  not  the  same  qualities  prevail  in  ttie  more 
favoured  regions  of  this  very  continent  ?  why  do  not 
order,  and  industry,  and  enterprise,  and  all  the  active 
and  healthful  virtues,  abound  in  South  as  in  North 
America  ?  why  is  not  the  fertile  province  of  Upper 
Canada,  for  instance,  as  much  distinguished  for  its 
advancement  in  all  the  useful  arts  of  life  as  the  States 
of  the  neighbouring  republic?  and  why,  under  so 
many  physical  disadvantages,  are  the  comparatively 
sterile  and  rocky  States  of  New-England  remaricable 
for  these  very  qualities  amid  their  own  flourishing 
and  healthful  sisters  ?  It  cannot  be  the  religious  prin- 
ciples they  derived  from  their  ancestors,  since  the 
Pennsylvanian  and  the  New-Jerseyman,  and  even  the 
peaceful  and  honest  Hollander  of  New-York,  can 
claim  iust  as  virtuous  a  descent  It  cannot  be  any 
exclusive  succession  to  the  principles  and  habits  of 
their  English  ancestors,  since,  with  exceptions  too 
slight  to  affect  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  this  has 
been  an  inheritance  common  to  all.  It  cannot  be 
that  time  has  matured  their  institutions,  and  given 
play  and  ener^  to  their  mental  advantages,  since 
Brazil,  and  Chili,  and  Mexico,  and  many  other  na- 
tions of  this  continent,  date  a  century  older,  and 
Virginia  and  New- York,  Canada  and  Liouisiana,  are 
of  coeval  existence.  In  short,  it  cannot  even  be  their 
elastic  EDd  inciting  liberty,  for  that  too  is  a  principle 
which  has  never  been  safiered  to  slumber  m  any  of 
the  vast  and  varied  regions  of  this  great  confederation* 
We  must  seek  the  solution  in  a  cause  which  is  the 
parent  of  all  that  is  excellent  and  great  in  communi- 
ties, no  less  dian  in  individuals.  I  mean  intelligence^' 
That  pitiful  and  narrow  theory  which,  thank  GodI 
IS  now  getting  into  disuse  in  Europe,  and  which 
taught  the  doctrine  that  instruction  became  daneeroui 
to  those  who  could  not  push  learning  to  its  limitsl 
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I  Wtts  never  in  fashion  here.     The  limiu  of  learuinif ! 

"As  if  any  one  could  jet  pronounce  on  the  biwuci- 
aries  which  the  Almighty  has  been  pleased  to  tet 
between  the  efibrts  of  our  reason  and  his  own  om- 
niscience. It  is  true  that  tlie  wisest  men  are  ahvsys 
the  most  truly  modest ;  for,  having  outstripped  their 
competitors  in  the  attainmeat  of  human  knowledge, 
they  alone  caii  know  how  much  there  is  itecessarily 
beyond  tlieir  reach,  and  how  impossible  it  is  for 
mortals  to  attain  it.  But  who  could  ever  yet  say  lie  ■ 
had  taxed  his  faculties  to  the  utmost.  The  world 
has  been  amusing  itself  with  assumed  axioms  on  tills 

'  subject,  when  it  mi^t  have  been  better  employed 
in  investigating  the  truth  in  its  more  useful  and  prac- 
tical forms.  The  self-sufliciency  of  pretenders  h»s 
been  tortured  into  an  evidence  of  the  danger  of  em- 
piricism in  knowledge.  Aa  well  might  the  ]>cdantry 
and  foibles  of  the  student  himself  be  perverted  to  an 
ailment  against  learning,  aa  lo  say  that  thought  must 
be  kept  in  subjection  because  it  sometimes  leads  lo 
jerror.  The  fruits  of  knowledge  are  not  to  he  weighed 
by  the  credit  they  reflect  ou  this  or  Uiat  searcher 
after  truth,  but  by  the  influence  they  produce  on  the 
mass  of  society.  The  man,  who,  from  defect  of  pow- 
ers, or  from  any  other  adverse  circumstance,  cannot 
assist  in  tlie  advancement  of  iittetli^nce,  may,  not- 
witlistanding,  become  Uie  wholesome  recipient  of 
truth ;  and  the  community  which  encourages  a  dis- 
semination of  the  sacred  quality,  enjoys  an  incalcu- 
lable advantage  over  all  others,  inasmuch  as  each  of 
its  members  starts  so  much  nearer  to  the  goal  for 
which  every  people  must  strive,  (and  ttiat  too  throuf^ 
its  individual  members,)  in  order  to  secure  a  distin- 
guished place  in  tlie  great  competition  of  nation!'. 

It  Is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  iftired,  distant,  and 
little  regarded  States  of  whiciT  I  am  writing,  had 
matured  and  were  Feaping  the  rare  fruits  of  a  sys- 
tem of  extended  general  instruction,  for  ()uite  a  ceii- 
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tury,  when  a  distinguished  advocate  for  reform  (Mn 
Brougham),  in  the  Parliament  of  jour  own  country, 
that  country  which  was  then,  and  is  still  giving  les- 
sons to  Europe  in  liberty  and  government,  charmed 
the  ears  of  the  liberal  by  visions  of  a  similar  plan  for 
yourselves,  which  then  existed,  as  it  now  exists,  only 
in  the  wishes  of  tlie  truly  wise  and  benevolent.  And 
yet  one  hears  of  the  great  moral  debt  that  the  people 
of  New  owe  to  the  people  of  Old  England !  The 
common  ancestors  may  have  left  a  goodly  inheritance 
to  their  children ;  but  on  this  subject,  at  least,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  emigrant  to  the  western  hemi- 
sphere has  made  of  his  talent  ten  talents,  while  his 
kinsman,  who  remained  at  home,  has  done  little  more 
than  imitate  the  example  of  him  who  met  with  any 
thing  but  unqualified  approbation. 

In  reviewing  my  letter,  1  see  that  I  have  written 
warmly,  and  with  a  portion  of  that  interest  which 
the  two  subjects  that  have  been  its  themes  rarelv 
fail  to  inspire.  As  i  know  you  enter  fully  into  all 
my  feelings,  both  for  the  fair  and  for  generail  instruc- 
tion, (for  however  lame  and  defective  may  have  been 
the  policy  of  your  nation,  compared  with  that  of 
your  kinsmen  here,  there  still  exists  in  En^and,  as 
m  Denmark,  and  a  few  other  nations,  a  high  and 
noble  spirit  of  emulation,)  I  shall  not  recall  a  single 
sentence  of  th^t  which  has  escaped  my  pen.  But  Sie 
subject  must  be  left,  until  further  opportunity  shall 
he  given  to  look  into  the  society  of  New-England  in 
its  laiige  towns. 

During  the  whole  of  my  recent  excursion,  though 
I  purposely  avoided  encountering  La  Fayette,  ms 
visit  has  been  a  constant  and  inexhaustible  topic  of 
conversation.  His  journey  aloi^  the  coast  has  been 
like  the  passage  of  a  brilliant  meteor.  In  every  vil- 
lage he  has  been  received  with  modest,  but  heartfelt 
rejoicings,  while  liis  entrances  into  the  cities  have 
been  literati?  triumphant.     That  there  have  been 
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some  extulntioDS  of  joy  whicb  a  fiutidioua  taste  midit 
reject,  cannot  be  denied ;  bat  jou  will  remember  that 
tlie  people  of  this  country  are  left  to  express  their 
own  senliinents  in  (heir  own  fashion.  The  surprise 
should  be,  not  that  the  addresses  and  receptions  of 
which  jou  will  doubtless  see  some  account  in  Europe, 
are  characterized  by  so  little,  but  ttiat  they  are  dis- 
tinguiihed  by  so  much  soundness  of  discrimination, 
truth  of  principle,  and  proprie^  of  manner. — Adieu. 


TO  THE  BARON  VON  KEMPERFELT, 

kt.  kt. 


N«ir-YoA,  Ifm. 
I  FEEL  that  a  description  of  tEis  ancient  city  (m  the 
United  Provinces  is  due  to  you.  In  dwelling  on  its 
admirable  position,  its  growii^  prosperity,  and  its 
probable  grandeur,  I  wish  to  excite  neither  your 
hopes,  nor  your  regrets.  I  have  seen  enough  of  this 
country  already,  to  know,  that  in  losing  fte  New- 
Netherlands  in  their  infancy,  you  only  escaped  the 
increased  misfortune  of  having  them  wrested  frmn 
your  power  by  their  own  eSiMis  at  a  more  advanced 
period,  when  the  struggle  m^t  have  cost  yon,  like 
that  which  England  has  borne,  and  Spain  sdll  suf- 
fers— an  incalculable  expenditure  of  men  and  nKmey. 
You  are  thrice  happ^  that  your  dominion  in  this 
quarter  of  America  did  not  endure  long  enough  to 
leave,  in  its  train,  any  mortiffine  and  exasperatii^ 
recollections.  The  I]>utch  are  stiJI  remembered  here 
with  a  feelii^  strongly  allied  to  affini^,  by  thousands 
of  their  descendants,  who  if,  among  meir  more  rest- 
less and  bustling  compatriots  of  the  east,  they  are  not 
dittingiiiHhed  for  the  great  enterprise  which  is  pecu- 
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liar  to  that  enei^etic  population,  have  ever  main- 
tained the  highest  character  for  thrift,  undeniable 
courage,  and  inflexible  probity.  These  are  qualities 
which  never  fail  to  create  respect,  and  which,  W 
some  unfortunate  construction  of  the  human  mind, 
as  rarely  etcite  envy  as  emulation. 

The  name  of  the  town,  itself,  is  far  from  beii 
happy.  The  place  stands  on  a  long  narrow  islani 
called  Manhattan,  a  native  .appellation  which  should^ 
have  been  perpetuated  throu^  tiiat  of  the  cil 
There  was  a  precedent  for  innovation  which  might 
have  been  followed  to  advantage.  It  is  a  littie  sur- 
prising that  these  republicans,  who  are  not  guiltiess 
of  sundry  absurd  changes  in  their  nomenclature  of 
streets,  squares,  counties,  and  towns,  should  have  ne- 
glected the  opportunity  of  the  Revolution,  not  only 
to  deprive  the  royal  family  of  England  of  the  honour 
of  giving  a  name  to  both  their  principal  State  and 
principal  town,  but  to  restore  a  word  so  sonorous, 
and  wnich  admits  of  so  many  happy  variations  as  the 
appellation  of  this  island.  A  ^^  Mannattanese^^  has  cer- 
tainly a  more  poetical  sound  than  a  "New-Yorker;'^ 
and  there  is  an  euphony  in  the  phrase  of  "  Men  of 
Manhattan^'  that  the  lovers  of  alUteration  may  long  sigh 
in  vain  to  hear  equalled  by  any  transposition  of  the 
present  unmusical  and  complex  term.  Nor  would  the 
adoption  of  a  new  name  be  attended  with  half  of  the 
evils  in  the  case  of  a  city  or  a  county,  as  in  that  of  a 
street  or  a  market,  since  the  very  notoriety  and  im- 
portance of  the  alteration  would  serve  to  apprise  all 
men  of  the  circumstance.  But  a  century  and  a  half 
have  confirmed  the  present  tide;  and  while  the  city 
of  the  white  rose  has  been  mouldering  in  provincial 
quiet,  her  western  god-child  has  been  growing  into 
an  importance  that  is  likely  to  carry  tiie  name  to 
that  distant  period  when  the  struggles  of  the  adverse 
factions  shall  be  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  time,  or  be 
matter  of  vague  and  remote  history. 
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A  nation  as  commercial  and  active  aa  this,  bas 
only  fairly  to  elect  the  position  of  ila  favourite  mart- 
to  put  it  on  a  level  with  the  cluef  places  of  the  earth. 
London  and  Paris,  Vienna,  Rome,  Carthage,  and, 
for  any  thing  we  know,  Pekin  and  Nankin,  can  refer 
tiie  causes  of  their  greatness  to  Kttle  beside  accident 
or  caprice.  The  same  mi^t  be  said  of  hundreds 
more  of  the  principal  places  of  antiquity,  or  of  our 
o^n  times.     But  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  sit  down 

,-with  a  minute  map  of  the  country  before  you,  to 
perceive,  at  a  glance,  that  Nature  herself  has  intend- 
ed the  island  of  Manhattan  for  the  site  of  one  of  the 
greatest  commercial  towns  in  the  world.  The  spirit 
of  its  possessors  is  not  likely  to  balk  this  intention  ; 
and  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  the  agents,  both  phys- 
ical and  moral,  are  in  the  happiest  possible  unison 
to  accomplish  the  mighty  plan.  Although  all  de- 
scription must  fail  to  ^ve  a  clear  idea  of  ^e  advan- 
tages of  such  a  position,  yet,  as  your  imagination 
may  be  somewhat  aided  by  one  as  imperfect  as  that 
must  necessarily  be  which  cornea  from  my  pen,  it 
shall  be  attempted  after  my  own  desultory  and  irreg- 

"■^ular  manner. 

You  must  have  obtained,  through  my  Ictten,  some 
general  impression  concerning  the  two  great  baj's 
which  lie  between  New-York  and  the  ocean.  The 
former,  you  will  recollect,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
"Raritan,"  and  the  latter  forms  what  is  properly 
called  the  '*  Harbour."  Raritan  Bay  is  an  extensive 
roadstead,  abounding  with  situations  where  vessels 
may  be  partially  protected  from  every  wind  that 
blo\vs.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  open  to  the  sea  on  the 
east ;  but,  by  the  aid  of  the  low  sandy  cape  I  have 
mentioned,  shelter  can  be  had  in  it  against  the  hca- 
'  Ticst  gales  from  that  quarter,  as  it  may  also  be  found 
in  some  one  of  its  many  anchoring  grounds,  a^in!>t 
the  wind  from  every  other  point  of  the  compass. 
The  harbour  is  still  morp  secure;  a  vessel  being  en- 
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tirely  land-locked,  when  anchored  a  mile  or  two 
wittun  the  Narrows.  Here  then  are  space  and 
security  united  to  an  extrHordiDary  d^ree ;  for,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  well-defiiied  reeb,  there  i§ 
scarcely  a  rock  in  the  whole  port  to  endanger  a  ship, 
or  even  to  injure  a  cable.  Bat  the  true  basins  for  toe 
loading  and  unloading  of  fre^lte,  and  for  the  repairs 
and  construction  of  vessels,  are  in  the  Hudson  nver, 
and  in  that  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  which  connects 
the  waters  of  the  bay  with  those  of  the  sound.  The 
latter  is  moat  occupied  at  present  by  the  ships  en- 
gaged in  foreign  conunerce.  This  strait  is  near  half- 
a-mile  in  width,  has  abundance  of  water  for  aiiy 
thing  that  floats,  and  possesses  a  moderately  swift, 
and  a  sufficiently  accurate  current.  From  the  point 
of  its  junction  with  the  bay,  to  an  island,  which,  by 
narrowing  its  boundaries,  increases  the  velocity  of 
its  tides  too  much  for  the  convenience  of  handling 
ships  at  wharfe,  the  distance  cannot  be  a  great  deal 
less  than  five  miles.  The  wharfs  on  Manhattan  Island 
already  extend  more  than  three  of  these  miles.  On 
the  opposite  shore  (Long  Island)  there  is  also  a  long 
range  of  quays.  In  the  Hudson,  it  is  impossible  to 
fn  Fimits  to  Qie  bcilities  for  commerce.  Ae  the  river 
is  a  mile  in  width,  and  possesses  great  depth,  it  is 
plain  that  docks  or  whaiifs  may  be  extended  as  far 
as  the  necessities  of  the  place  shall  ever  require. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  a  heavy  draughty  of  water 
about  a  hundred  miles,  and  for  sloops  and  lighter 
craft  some  filly  or  sixty  more. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  formaUon  of 
massive,  permanent  quays  in  the  harbour  of  New- 
York.  Wood  is  still  too  cheap,  and  labour  too  dear, 
for  BO  heavy  an  investment  of  capital.  All  the  wharfs 
of  New-York  are  of  very  simple  construction.  A 
frame-woric  of  hen-n  logs  is  filled  with  loose  stone, 
and  covered  with  a  surface  of  trodden  earth.  This 
species  of  quay,  ifdurability  be  put  out  of  the  ques- 
LS 
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tion,  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  world.  The  theory 
that  wood  subject  to  the  action  of  tides  in  salt  water 
may  become  the  ori^n  of  disease,  is,  like  a  thou- 
sand  other  theories,  much  easier  advanced  than 
supported.  It  is  very  true  that  the  yellow  fever  has 
often  eiisted  in  the  immediate  vicini^  of  some  of 
diese  whar& ;  but  it  ia  quite  as  tiue  t^t  there  are 
miles  of  similarly  constructed  quays,  in  precisely  the 
same  climate,  where  it  has  never  extited  at  alL  The 
Americans  appear  to  trouble  themselves  very  little 
on  this  point,  for  they  are  daily  constructing  great 
ranges  of  these  wooden  pien,  in  order  to  meet  the 
Increasing  demands  of  their  trade,  while  the  whole 
of  the  seven  miles  of  water  which  Dronts  the  city,  is 
lined  with  similar,  constructions,  if  we  except  (he 
public  mall,  called  "  the  lottery,"  which  is  protected 
irorn  the  waves  of  the  bay  by  a  wall  of  stone. 

The  yellow  fever  is  certainly  the  only  drawback 
on  the  otherwise  unrivalled  commercial  position  of 
New- York ;  but  the  hazard  of  (his  disease  is  greatly 
magnified  in  Europe.  The  inhabitants  of  the  placo 
appear  (o  have  but  little  dread  on  the  subject,  and 
past  experience  would  sehm,  in  a  wntat  measure,  to 
justify  theii'  indifference.  So  far  as  T  can  learn,  there 
never  have  been  but  three  or  four  summers  when  that 
fatal  malady  has  committed  any  very  serious  ravages 
in  this  latitude.  These  seasons  occurred  at  Ihe  close 
of  the  tajt,  and  at  the  commencement  of  (he  present 
century.  Since  the  year  1804,  there  have  been  but 
two  autumns  when  the  yellow  fever  has  exis(cd  to 
any  dangerous  degree  in  New-York,  and  neither  of 
them  proved  very  fatal,  though  it  is  certain  (hat  Ihc 
arrangements  of  tlie  city  were  excessively  inconve- 
nienced by  its  appearance.  I  believe  it  is  admitted 
by  scientific  men,  that  this  dangeroui  malady,  though 
it  is  always  characterized  by  certain  infallible  symp- 
toms, often  exhibits  itself  under  forms  so  very  much 
modified  as  to  render  difierent  treatments  necessary 
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in  differ^t seatoos.  Tbelevereor  IStSand  of  1893, 
in  New-YoA,  were-  accompanied  by  circiinntances 
80  Bii^lar  as  to  deserve  a  particular  ptace  in  ttiia 
letter. 

The  whar&ofNew-Yoritfonnasuccesaionoflitde 
baeios,  which  are  sometimea  large  eaou^  to  admit 
thirty  or  forty  sal),  though  often  much  smaUer.  These 
irr^ular  docks  have  obtained  the  name  of  "slipg.' 
One  of  the  former  was  ihown  me  that  was  particu- 
larly foul  and  offensive.  Around  this  slip,  at  the  close 
of  the  hot  weather  in  1819,  the  yellow  fevermade  its 
appearance.  A  few  individuals  became  its  victims  be- 
fore the  existence  of  the  danger  was  fully  established. 
The  city  authorities  took  prompt  and  happy  meas- 
ures for  its  suppression.  The  question  of  contsigicHi 
or  of  non-contagion  had  long  been  hotly  contested 
among  the  medical  men,  and  a  sort  of  middle  course, 
between  the  precautions  inculcated  by  the  two 
theories,  had  begun  to  be  practised.  So  soon  as  it 
was  found  how  far  the  disease  extended,  (and  its 
limits  were  inconceivably  small,)  the  inhabitants  were 
all  removed,  and  the  streets  were  fenced,  in  order 
to  prevent  access  to  what  was  proclaimed  by  au- 
thority to  be  "  the  infected  district."  The  sick  were 
conveyed  into  other  quarters  of  the  town,  or  to  the 
country',  some  dying  and  othere  recovering.  When 
the  removal  was  made  in  lime,  or  when  the  disease 
did  not  make  its  appearance  until  after  the  patient 
had  experienced  the  benefit  of  pure  air,  the  malady 
was  generally  more  mild,  though  stii)  often  fatal.  No 
one  tot^  the  disease  by  contagion,  it  being  aftirmed 
that  every  case  that  occurred  could  be  distinctly 
(raced  to  "  the  infected  district."  The  taint,  cor- 
ruption, or  animalculx  in  the  air,  whichever  the 
cause  of  the  malady  might  be,  gradually  spi-ead,  until 
it  was  found  necessary  to  extend  the  limits  of  "  the 
infected  district"  in  every  direction.  I  am  told  that 
thousands  remained  in  their  dwellings,  within  miu- 
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fcet-sbot  of  (his  spot  dedicated  to  death,  perfect); 
Mtiaficd  that  the  enemy  could  make  no  inroadi  od 
d>eir  security  widwat  ^vine  notice  of  bis  spproach 
flirough  some  of  those  who  dwelt  nearest  to  toe  pro- 
scribed region.  As  the  latter,  however,  acted  bb  & 
sort  of  forlorn  hope,  a  very  respectable  space  was 
left  around  the  fences,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
especially  in  1633,  the  disease,  for  want  of  nearer 
BUDJects,  surprised  a  few  who  believed  themselves 
sufficiently  removed  from  its  ravages.  In  neither 
year,  however,  did  a  case  occur  ttuit  couid  not  be 
distinctly  traced  to  "  the  infected  district,"  or  to  a 
space  that  docs  n^  exceed  one  thirtieth  part  of  the 
suf&ce  of  the  wh%  city.  The  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease was  exceedingly  slow,  extendii^  in  a  circle 
around  the  point  whence  it  appeared  to  emanate.  I 
lieard  several  curious  and  well  Authenticated  cir- 
cumstances, that  serve  to  confirm  thene  fiicts,  one  of 
which  1  will  relate. 

A  lady  of  fortune  had  retired  to  the  country  ou  tlie 
first  appearance  of  the  fever.  The  house  she  left, 
stood  a  few  hundred  feet  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
*'  infected  district."  Her  son  had  occasion  to  visit 
ttiis  dwelling,  which  he  did  witbotit  scruple,  since 
tite  guardians  of  the  city  were  thoudit  to  be  on  the 
alert,  and  hundreds  were  still  residing  between  the 
house  and  tlie  known  limits  of  the  disease.  On  the 
return  of  the  young  gentleman  to  the  country  he  was 
seized  with  the  fever,  but  happily  recovered.  The 
fortune  and  connexions  of  the  youth  gave  notoriety 
to  his  case,  and  the  fences  were  removed  under  the 
impression  that  the  danger  was  spreading.    After  liis 

recovery,  however,  Mr. acknowledged  that,  led 

by  his  curiosity,  he  had  gone  to  the  fence  the  day  he 
was  in  town,  where  he  stood  for  some  time  contem- 
plating the  solitude  of  the  deserted  streets.  My  in- 
formant, who  could  be  a  little  wa^sh  even  on  this 
grave  subject,  added,  that  some  pretended  thai  tbe 
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curiosity  of  the  young  gentleman  was  so  strong  as  to 
induce  him  to  thrust  his  head  through  an  opening  in 
the  fence.  He,  however,  gave  credit  to  the  story  in 
its  substance. 

The  malady  rarely  appears  before  the  last  of 
August,  and  has  invariably  disappeared  with  the  first 
frosts,  which  are  commonly  feit  here  in  October. 
The  fever  of  1 822  caused  much  less  alarm  than  that 
of  1819,  though  the  infected  district  was  for  more 
extensive,  and  occupied  a  part  of  the  city  that  was 
supposed  to  be  more  healtny.  But  experience  had 
shown  that  the  disorder  has  its  limits,  and  that  its 
march  is  slow  and  easily  avoided.  The  merchants 
estimate  the  danger  of  the  fever  in  tlus  climate  at  a 
very  low  rate  $  and,  perhaps,  like  the  plague,  or  those 
fatal  diseases  which  have  ravaged  London,  and  other 
towns  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  it  will  soon  cease  to 
create  uneasiness  at  all. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  glean  all  tlie  interesting 
facts  in  my  power  concerning  this  disease,  from  men 
of  intelligence,  who  have  not,  like  the  physicians, 
enlisted  themselves  in  favour  of  one  or  tlie  other  of 
the  conflicting  tlieories  of  contagion  or  non-contagion, 
importation  or  non-importation.  It  appears  to  be 
admitted  all  round,  that  the  disorder  cannot  be  con- 
tracted in  a  pure  atmosphere.  If  the  circumstances 
I  have  heard  be  true,  and  from  the  authority  1  can- 
not doubt  their  being  so,  it  seems  also  to  be  a  nearly 
inevitable  conclusion,  that  the  disease  is  never  gen- 
erated in  this  climate.  This,  however,  is  a  knotty 
point,  and  one  that  covers  much  of  the  grounds  of 
disagreement  That  a  certain  degree  and  concen- 
tration of  heat  is  necessary  fot*  the  appearance  of  the 
yel  low  fever,  is  a  fact  very  generally  admitted.  There 
is  a  common  opinion  that  it  has  never  been  known 
in  New- York,  except  in  summers  when  the  ther- 
mometer has  stood  something  above  80  for  a  given 
number  of  days  in  succession.    And  yet  tlie  tempera- 
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turc  IB  oilea  as  liigb,  and  for  similar  periods,  without 
the  appearance  of  die  fever.  The  seeds  of  the  dis- 
ease are  undoubtedly  imported,  whether  it  is  ever 
generated  here  or  not ;  for  it  has  often  happened  that 
labourers  who  have  bieen  employed  jn  vessels  from 
(he  West  Indies,  after  &e  crews  had  left  them,  have 
sickened  and  died.  These  cases  must  have  arisen 
from  a  contaminated  air,  and  not  from  strict  conta- 
gion. Indeed  there  is  scarce  a  summer  in  wfaidi 
some  case  of  the  fever  does  not  occur  at  the  Laz- 
aretto, through  vessels  frtun  the  West  Indies,  or  the 
more  southern  points  of  the  United  States.  That 
the  disorder  does  not  extend  itself  is  imputed  to  the 
pareness  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  Deine.  In  a 
question  in  which  important  iacts  are  Uabte  to  so 
much  qualification,  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  admit 
their  inferences  with  great  caution.  So  much  must 
depend,  for  instance,  on  the  particular  state  of  die 
system  of  the  individual,  diat  each  case  seems  to  re- 
quire a  close  examination  before  any  very  conclusive 
reasoning  can  be  grounded  on  its  circumstances. 
One  of  the  theories  of  the  disorder,  as  you  probably 
know,  assumes  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  hign  bilious 
fever  exhibited  under  a  peculiarly  malignant  form. 
All  this  may  be  very  true,  and  yet  the  agent  to  pro- 
duce that  malignity,  may  exist  in  the  atmcwpbere  in 
such  a  condition  as  to  render  it  capable  of  transport- 
ation, and  if  1  may  so  express  it,  of  expansion.  Inerc 
is  a  vulgar  opinion  that  certain  vicious  anlmalculz 
are  generated  in  the  warmer  climates,  and  when  con* 
veyed  to  this  latitude,  if  they  meet  with  a  genial 
temperature,  they  dirive  and  propagate  their  species 
like  otlier  people,  until  growing  bold  with  their  num- 
bers they  wander  abroad,  are  inhaled,  and  continue 
to  poison  the  springs  of  human  existence,  until  a  day 
of  retribution  arrives  in  the  destroying  influence  of 
a  sharo  frost.  It  is  certain  that  me  inhabitants  of 
New-Vorii,  who  would  have  considered  their  lives 
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in  jeopardy  by  Miteriqg  their  dwellings  one  day,  take 
peaceable  possession  of  them  the  morning  after  a 
wholesome  frost,  with  entire  impunity.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  much  of  the  embarrassment  under  which 
this  subject  labours^  is  produced  by  the  near  resem- 
blance between  the  fever  which  h  certainly  imported, 
and  that  which  sometimes  originates  in  the  climate ; 
though  die  latter,  perhaps,  is  limited  to  those  cases 
in  which  the  patient  has  a  strong  predisposition  to 
the  malady.  After  all,  the  most  exaggerated  notions 
prevail  in  Europe  concerning  the  dancer  of  the  dis- 
ease in  this  latitude.  Nine-tenths  of  uie  space  cov- 
ered by  diis  city  never  had  an  original  case  of  yellow 
fever  in  it,  and  its  appearance  at  all  is  of  rare  occuK 
rence.  Indeed,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  New-York,\ 
owine  to  its  fine  situation,  is  on  the  whole  more  ^  I 
healthy  than  most  large  towns.  It  has  also  been  / 
told  to  me,  that  the  deaths  by  consumptioi;i,  as  re- 
ported, are  probably  greatly  magniiicMl  neyond  the 
truth,  since  the  &mily  physician  or  friend  of  one  who 
has  died,  for  instance,  by  excessive  use  of  ardent 
liquors,  would  not  be  apt  to  tell  the  disreputable 
truth,  especially  as  it  is  not  exacted  under  the  obli- 
gations of  an  oath.  Though  I  have  as  yet  seen  no 
reason  to  believe  that  intemperance,  particularly  ' 

among  the  native  Americans,  abounds  here  more  than 
in  other  countries,  yet  I  can  readily  believe  it  is  very  .  I 
fatal  in  its  consequences  in  a  latitude  where  the  tem-  / 
perature  is  so  hi^  in  summer.  There  are  certainly 
disorders  that  are  more  or  less  incidental  to  the  cli- 
mate, but  there  are  many  others  of  a  pernicious  char- 
acter, that  are  either  relatively  innocent,  or  utterly 
unknown.  When  it  is  remembered  that,  compared 
with  the  amount  of  the  whole  population,  a  far  ^ater 
number  than  usual  o(  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  are 
of  that  reckless  and  adventurous  class  that  regard 
indulgence  more  than  life,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  pro* 
cure  mdulgence  here,  I  think  it  will  be  found  by  the 
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official  reports,  that  the  city  of  New-YoHf  ma}'  c]«iin 
a.btgh  place  among  tlie  most  salubrious  |>orts  of  Uie 
world.  This  impression  will  be  iocreased,  when  one 
recalls  bow  little  has  ai  yet  been  done  towards  ob- 
taining wholesome  water,  or  to  carry  oflftbe  impuri- 
ties of  the  place  by  means  of  drains.  Stili,  as  it  h, 
New-Yoric  is  far  from  beine  a  dirty  town.  It  Iiah 
certainly  degenerated  from  uiat  wholesome  and  un- 
tiring cleanlmess  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  lia^-e 
inherited  from  its  first  possessors.  The  bouses  arc 
no  longer  scrubbed  externally.,  nor  is  it  required  to 
leave  one's  slippers  at  its  gates,  l«Bt  the  dust  of  tltc 
roads  should  sully  the  brightness  of  glazed  tiles  and 
glaring  bncks.  But  Paris  is  foul  indeed,  and  London, 
in  its  more  crowded  parts,  bi  from  being  cleanly, 
I  compared  to  New-YoHt.  And  yet  the  commercial 
emporium  of  this  nation  bears  no  goodly  reputation 
in  tnis  particular,  among  the  Americans  themselves. 
Her  sister  cities  are  said  to  be  far  more  lovel}-,  and 
tbe  filth  of  the  ktwn  is  a  subject  of  daily  moamngs  in 
ltd  own  journals. 

But  admitting  the  evil  in  ils  fullest  extent,  it  is  but 
a  trifling  blot  on  the  otherwise  h^  pretensions  of 
the  place.  Tinie,  ^d  a  belter  regulated  police,  will 
serve  to  remedy  much  greater  evils  than  this.  In 
order  to  view  the  city  in  its  proper  light,  it  must  be 
considered  in  connexion  with  those  circumstaiices 
which  are  fast  giving  to  it  the  character  of  the  great 
mart  of  the  western  hemisphere. 
.  By  referring  to  the  description  already  given,  you 
will  find  that  New-York  possesses  tbe  advantages  of 
a  capacious  and  excellent  roadstead,  a  vast  harbour, 
an  unusually  extensive  natural  basin,  with  two  out- 
lets to  tbe  sea,  and  a  river  that,  in  itself,  mi^t  con- 
tain all  the  shipping  of  the  earth.  Bv  means  of  the 
Sound,  and  its  tributary  waters,  it  has  the  closest 
connexion  with  the  adjoinii^  Stale  of  Comiecbcul; 
and,  through  llie  ajarcnt  bays,  small  vessels  pencfralc 
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hi  almost  every  direction  into  that  of  New-Jersey. 
These  are  the  channels  by  which  the  town  receives 
its  ordinary  daily  supplies.  Cadwallader  pointed 
out  on  the  map  seven  considerable  navigable  rivers, 
exclusive  of  the  noble  Hudson,  and  a  vast  number 
of  inlets,  creeks,  and  bays,  all  of  which  were  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  this  place,  and  with  which  daily 
and  hourly  intercourse  is  held  by  means  of  sloops, 
or  steam-boats.  Still  tfiese  are  no  more  than  the 
minor  and  more  familiar  advantages  of  New- York, 
which,  however  they  may  contruiute  to  her  con- 
venience, become  insignifrcant  when  compared  to 
the  more  important  sources  of  her  prosperity.  It  is 
true  that  in  these  little  conveniences.  Nature  has 
done  the  work  that  man  would  probably  have  to 
perform  a  century  hence,  and  thereby  is  the  growth 
of  the  town  greatly  facilitated,  but  the  true  springs 
of  its  future  grandeur  must  be  described  on  a  far 
more  magnificent  scale. 

New- York  stands  central  between  the  commerce 
of  the  north  and  that  of  the  south.  It  is  the  first 
practicable  port,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  after  you 
quit  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  going  northward. 
It  lies  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  coast,  and  where 
the  courses  to  Europe,  to  the  West  Indies,  or  to  the 
Southern  Atlantic,  can  be  made  direct.  The  ship 
from  Virginia,  or  Louisiana,  commonly  passes  within 
a  day's  sail  of  New- York,  on  its  way  to  Europe,  and 
tlie  coaster  from  Boston  frequency  stops  at  the 
wharfs  of  this  city  to  deposit  part  of  its  freight  before 
proceeding  further  south. 

Now,  one  so  conversant  witib  the  world  as  yourself, 
need  not  be  reminded  fliat  in  every  great  commercial 
community  there  is  a  tendency  to  create  a  common 
mart,  where  exchanges  can  be  regulated,  loans  effect- 
ed, cargoes  vended  m  gross,  and  all  other  things  con- 
nected widi  trade,  transacted  on  a  scale  commen- 

VoL.  I.  M 
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surate  to  the  magDituile  of  the  interesti  involved  in 
its  pursuits.  Tbe  natural  advantages  of  New- York 
hao  indicated  this  port  to  the  Americans  for  that 
spot,  immediately  after  the  restoration  of  the  peace 
in  1783,  Previously  to  that  period,  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings of  the  colonies  were  more  or  less  influenced 
by  the  policy  of  the  mother  country.  But  for  a  long 
time  after  the  independence  of  the  States  was  ac- 
knowledged, the  possessors  of  the  island  of  Manhat- 
tan had  to  contend  for  supremacy  against  a  powerful 
rivalry.  Philadelphia,  distant  less  than  a  hundred 
miles,  was  not  only  more  wealthy  and  more  populous, 
but  for  many  years  it  enjoyed  the  iclat  and  advantage 
of  being  tbe  capital  of  Qie  Union.  Boston  and  Balti- 
more are  both  seaports  of  extensive  connexions,  and 
of  great  and  enlightened  enterprise.  Against  this 
serious  competition,  however,  New-York  struggled 
with  success ;  gradually  obtainii^  the  superiority  in 
tonnage  and  inhabitants,  until  within  a  few  years, 
when  opposition  silently  yielded  to  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  those  towns  which  had  so  long  been 
rivals  became  auxiliaries  to  her  aggrandizement  All 
this  is  perfectly  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  though 
I  find  that  a  lingering  of  the  ancient  jealousy  still 
tempts  many  of  the  merchants  of  the  odier  towns  to 
ascribe  the  ascendancy  of  New- York  to  any  cause 
but  the  right  one.  Among  other  things,  the  establish- 
ment of  those  numerous  Unes  of  packets,  to  which  I 
have  alluded  in  a  previous  letter,  is  thought  to  have 
had  an  influence  on  her  progress.  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  is  mistakii^  the  enect  for  the  cause.  If  I 
am  rightly  infonned,  the  merchant  of  Boston  already 
sends  his  ship  here  for  frei^t ;  frequently  sells  hit 
car^  under  the  hammer  oflbe  New-Yoilt  auctioneer 
to  lus  own  nei^bour,  and  buys  a  new  one  to  send  to 
to  some  distant  part  of  the  world,  without  seeing, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  year  to  its  close,  the 
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▼esse!  which  is  the  instrument  of  transporting  his 
wealth  to  the  various  quarters  of  the  wond.  rhila- 
delphians  have  been  pointed  out  to  me  who  are  said 
to  be  employed  in  pursuits  of  the  same  nature.  The 
whole  mystery  of  these  transactions  rests  on  a  prin* 
ciple  that  is  within  th^  compass  t>f  any  man^s  under- 
standing. Though  articles  can  be  and  are  sometimes 
vended  by  itinerants  in  its  streets,  the  material  wants 
of  every  great  town  are  supplied  in  the  common 
market-place.  It  is  easier  to  find  a  purchaser  where 
much  than  where  little  is  sold,  and  it  is  precisely  for 
the  reason  that  prices  take  a  wider  range  in  an  ex- 
tensive than  in  a  limited  market,  Aat  men  congre- 
gate there  to  feed  their  wants  or  to  glut  their  avance. 
That  New-York,  must,  in  the  absence  of  any  coun- 
teracting moral  causes,  at  some  day  have  become 
this  chosen  mart  of  American  commerce,  is  suffi. 
ciently  evident  by  its  natural  advantages ;  and  that 
the  hour  of  this  supremacy  has  arrived  is,  I  think, 
apparent  by  the  facts  which  I  have  mentioned,  sup- 
ported as  they  are  by  the  strong  corroborating  cir- 
cumstance, that  hundreds  are  now  daily  quitting  the 
other  towns  to  resort  to  this. 

The  consequences  of  its  rapid  growth,  and  the 
extraordinary  medley  of  which  its  population  is 
composed,  serve  to  give  something  of  a  peculiar 
character  to  New- Yore.  Cadwallader  tells  me  that, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  New-Orleans,  it  is  the 
only  city  in  the  Union  that  has  not  the  air  of  a  pro-*^ 
v^incial  town.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  found  in  it 
such  a  nUlange  of  customs,  nations,  society,  and 
manners,  all  tempered,  without  bdng  destroyed,  by 
the  institutions  and  opinions  of  ttie  country',  that  I 
despair  of  conveying  a  correct  idea  of  either  by  de- 
scription. We  shall  have  more  definite  data  in  speak/ 
ing  of  its  unprecedented  growth. 

In  1756,  the  city  of  New-York  contained  13,000 
souls;  in   1790,33,000;  in  1800,60,000;  in   1810, 
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96,000;  in  1820,  133,000;  and,  in  182&,  166,000.* 
The  latter  enumeration  ia  exclusive  of  Brooklyn,  a. 
flouriBliing  village  which  has  arisen  within  the  last 
half  dozen  years  from  next  to  nothii^;  which, 
from  its  position  and  connexion  with  the  city,  is  in 
truth  no  more  than  a  auburh  differently  governed ; 
and  which  in  itself  contains  about  10,000  souls. 

By  the  forgoing  statement,  you  will  see  that, 
while  the  growth  of  New- York  has  been  rather  reg- 
ular than  otherwise,  its  population  has  doubled  with- 
in the  last  thirty-five  years  nearly  at  the  rate  of  once 
in  fifteen  years.  Between  1790  and  1800,  the  com- 
parative increase  was  the  greatest  This  was  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  foct  that  it  was  the  moment  when 
the  peculiar  situation  of  the  world  gave  an  extraor- 
dinary impulse  to  the  American  commerce.  Between 
1800  and  1820,  were  felt  the  effects  of  a  highly 
thrivii^  trade,  the  re-action  of  embargoes,  nou-iater- 
course  and  war,  and  the  relative  stagnation  attendant 
on  the  return  of  business  to  its  more  natural  chan- 
nels. The  extraordinary  increase  in  tlie  last  live 
years,  during  a  period  of  ordinary  commerce,  is,  I 
think,  to  be  imputed  to  the  accessions  obtained  by 
the  silent  acquiescence  of  her  rivals  in  the  future 
supremacy  of  this  town  as  the  great  mart  of  the  nar 
tion.  To  what  height,  or  how  lon|  this  latter  cause 
may  serve  to  push  the  accumulabon  of  New-York 
beyond  what  would  be  its  natural  growth,  exceeds 
my  ability  to  estimate.  Tboi^  it  may  receive 
checks  fi'om  the  variety  of  causes  which  affect  all 
prosperity,  it  will  probably  be  some  yean  before  the 
influence  of  this  revolution  in  opinion  shall  entirely 
cease ;  after  which  period,  the  growth  of  the  city 
must  be  more  r^ular,  though  always  in  proportioa 
to  the  inbnt  vigour  of  the  whole  country. 

*  II  ia  luppoMd  to  eonUiii  sbont  900j000  it  the  pteiant 
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It  is  a  curious  calculatioo,  and  one  in  which  the 
Americans  very  naturally  love  to  indulge,  to  estimate 
the  importance  of  this  place  at  no  very  distant  day. 
If  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  last  diirty-five  years 
(or  the  whole  period  when  the  present  institutions 
of  the  country  have  had  an  influence  on  its  advance- 
ment) is  to  be  taken  as  a  guide  for  the  future,  the 
city  of  New- York  will  contain  about  900,000  souls 
in  the  year  1860.  Prodigious  as  this  estimate  may 
at  first  seem,  it  can  be  supported  by  arguments  of  a 
weight  and  truth  of  which  you  are  most  probably 
ignorant.  Notwithstanding  the  buoyant  character  of 
this  nation's  prosperity,  and  the  well-known  fact  that 
the  growth  of  towns  is  by  no  means  subject  to  the 
same  general  laws,  as  that  of  countries,  were  it  not 
for  one  circumstance,  I  should  scarcely  presume  to 
hazard  a  calculation  which  wears  the  air  of  extrava- 
gance by  its  very  amount,  since,  by  merely  adding 
another  fifteen  years,  you  have  the  largest  town  in 
Christendom  as  the  reward  of  your  addition.  But, 
in  point  of  fact,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  things  in  this  extraordinary  country,  some- 
thing like  that  which  elsewliere  might  be  termed  ex- 
travagance of  anticipation  becomes  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Although  the  ideas  ^f  my  companion  are 
reasonably  regulated  by  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  eastern  hemisphere,  I  confess  I  have  been 
startled  with  the  entire  gravity  with  which  he  some- 
times speaks  of  the  power  of  the  United  States ; 
not  as  an  event  to  affect  the  fortunes  of  future  ages, 
but  as  a  thing  that  would  be  operative  in  the  time  of 
our  own  children,  dear  Baron,  had  not  our  ^otistical 
habits  left  us  without  the  hope  of  living  in  those 
who  come  after  us.  But  when  he  paused  this  morn- 
ing in  our  promenade  through  the  Broadway,  a  noble 
street  that  runs  for  two  miles  through  the  heart  of 
the  place,  and  pointed  out  the  limits  of  the  city,  as 
he  himself  had  Known  them  in  his  boyhood,  and  then 
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desired  me  to  look  tioag  the  fine  viata  in  fftrnt,  which 
1  knew  WBS  n^ported  br  vut  maBBea  of  boildii^ 
on  each  of  its  ndee,  I  felt  the  force  of  the  reasons 
be  had  for  entolainiiig  opiniom,  that  to  me  had  just 

-before  seemed  visioDaiy, 

^  The  circumstaDCe  to  which  this  town  is  to  be  in- 
dited for  most  of  its  future  greatneas,  is  the  im- 
mense and  unprecedented  rai^  jof  interior  which, 
by  a  bold  and  noble  edbrt  of  policy,  has  recently 

,  been  made  tributary  to  its  interests.  By  examining 
the  map  of  the  United  States,  you  can  easily  make 
yourself  master  of  all  the  &cts  necessary  to  a  perfect 
understanding  of  what  I  mean.  The  river  Hudson 
runs  northward  frran  New-Yorlc  for  tfac  distance  of 
about  two  hundred  miles. '  It  is  navigable  for  laige 
sloops  to  Waterford,  a  place  that  is  situated  near  the 
junction  of  the  Mohawk  with  the  former  river,  and 
at  a  distance  a  little  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  this  city.  Sixtv  miles  further  north  brii^ 
one  to  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain,  which  separates 
Vermont  from  New-York,  and  communicates  with 
the  St  Lawrence  by  means  of  a  navigable  outlet 
By  following  the  route  of  the  Mohawk  westward, 
you  pass  directly  throngh  the  heart  of  this  flourishing 
state,  until  you  reach  a  place  called  Rome,  whence 
the  country  to  Lake  Erie  was  found  to  be  perfectly 
practicable  for  water  communication.  Once  in  Lake 
£rie,  it  is  possible  to  extend  a  domestic  trade,  by 
means  of  those  little  inland,  freeh-water  seas,  throu^ 
a  fertile  and  rapidly  growing  country,  for  a  distance 
of  near  or  quite  fifteen  hundred  miles  further.  As 
if  this  were  not  enough.  Nature  has  placed  the  head 
waters  of  the  Missisuppi  go  near  the  navigable  tribu- 
taries of  the  lakes  Micnigan,  Superior,  and  Erie,  that 
there  is  nothii^  visionaiy  in  predictiDg  that  artificial 
communication  will  soon  bnng  them  into  absolute 
contact. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  with  whom  the  bold  idea 
of  connecting  the  waters  of  the  lakes  witti  those  of 
the  Hudson  originated.  The  fact  will  probably  never 
be  known,  since  the  thou^ts  of  one  may  have  been 
quickened  by  those  of  another,  Hhe  speculations  of 
each  successor  enlargii^  on  those  of  him  who  went 
before,  until  the  plaint  of  some  Indian  that  nature  had 
denied  a  passage  to  his  canoe  from  the  Mohawk  into 
a  stream  of  the  lesser  lakes,  has  probably  given  birth 
to  them  all.  But  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
individual,  who,  in  a  government  so  particularly  cau- 
tious of  its  expenditures,  has  dared  to  stake  his  po*  . 
litical  fortunes  on  the  success  of  the  hazardous  under-  \ 
taking.  Mr.  Clinton,  the  present  Governor  of  this  j 
State,  is  the  only  highly  responsible  political  man  who  / 
can  justly  lay  claim  to  be  the  parent  of  the  project. 
For  many  years,  I  am  told,  he  was  persecuted  as  a  ^ 
visionary  projector,  and  it  was  clear  that  his  down- 
fall was  to  be  the  penalty  of  failure;  though  now  that 
success  is  certain,  or  rather  realized,  there  are  hun- 
dreds ready  to  depreciate  his  merits,  and  not  a  few 
willing  to  share  in  all  his  honours.  But  these  are  no 
more  than  the  detractions  which  are  known  every 
where  to  sully  the  brightness  of  a  new  reputation. 
Time  will  remove  them  all,  since  posterity  never 
fails  to  restore  with  interest  that  portion  of  fame 
which  is  temporarily  abstracted  by  the  envy  or  the 
hostility  of  contemporaries. 

The  plan  has  been  to  reject  the  use  of  all  the 
rivers,  except  as  feeders,  and  to  make  two  canals, 
one  from  the  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  other  from 
the  Lake  Erie,  which  were  to  meet  at  the  junction 
of  the  Mohawk  and  the  Hudson,  whence  they  are  to 
proceed  to  Albany,  and  issue  into  the  latter  river. 
The  former  of  these  canals  is  about  sixty  miles  in 
length,  and  the  other  three  hundred  and  fitly.     The 
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worit  was  conunotced  in  the  year  1817,  and  is  already 
nearly  completed.* 

R^lr,  reflection  <ta  this  But^t  is  likely  to  de- 
rail the  ideaa  ol  the  greveat  man.  Ima^ne,  for 
instance,  diat  Africa  were  a  populoue  and  civilized 
rcmoD;  that  Spain  were  peopled  by  an  active  and 
eiw^tened  population;  that  their  habits  were  fa^ly 
c<Mnmercial ;  and  then  assume  that  Gibraltar  was  not 
only  one  of  the  most  noble,  convenient  and  safb  ha 
vens  c^the  worid,  but  that,  fnan  its  cential  position, 
it  had  secured  an  ascendancy  in  European  trader 
Remove  all  serious  rivals  wluch  chance  or  industry 
had  Tused  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  to  the  pros- 
perity of  this  unrivalled  mart,  placii^  it  alreadyforc- 
moet  among  the  cities  of  our  bemispbere.  Then, 
suppose  the  Mediterranean,  with  all  ite  tributaries,  a 
narrow,  conveaient  river,  havine  direct  communica- 
tion with  vast  lakes,  whose  baius  were  peopled  by 
men  of  similar  educations  and  opinions,  wants  and 
wishes,  governed  by  tbe  same  policy,  and  subject  to 
the  same  general  laws,  and  1  commit  you  to  your 
own  im^native  powers  to  fancy  what  the  place 
would  become  in  uie  space  of  a  century. 

With  these  views  imavoidably  before  the  eye,  it  is 
diflicult  to  desceud  to  the  sober  reality  of  existing 
thii^  I  can  now  easily  underetand  the  perspective 
of  American  character.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
destroy  thought,  to  repress  it.    I  fear  we  owe  a  good 


*  1898.  It  ia  noir  not  onlj  finuhMl,  bat  ii  M  enunaaUj  lUC- 
cwdVJ,  thai  it  hu  giran  liM  to  k  moltilnile  of  Hmtlar  woi^ 
oaBof  wlucli,to)»>maettln  mt«nof  tha  Ohio  with  Lake  Erie, 
ia  Kicwadj  fkr  t4r*iiMd,  »nd  wUl  opan  ut  inland  water  oodudo- 
nication  batwean  Haw-ToA  and  Naw-OriMuu,  a  dialanca  of 
« than  SOOO  mila*.  Tba  talk  on  lb*  Erie  canal  aawtutod 
lait  yau  (IM7)  to  SSOJXK)  doUara,  \  '  ' 
irpaviaitba  intareat  on  tba  nMaej>  ba 
tJaD,and  allEhargri  of  repain,  tie.  Ke. 
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deal  of  our  exemption  from  tlie  quality  we  laugh  at, 
to  the  same  penetrating  faculty  of  the  mi^.  A 
state  of  things  may  easily  exist,  in  which  it  is  quite 
as  pleasant  to  look  back  as  forward;  but  here,  thoudi 
the  brief  retrospect  be  so  creditable,  it  absolut^ 
sinks  into  insignificance  compared  with  the  mi^fy 
future.  These  people  have  clearly  only  to  continue 
discreet,  to  be  foremost  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  that  too,  most  probably,  before  the  discus- 
sion as  to  their  future  fate  shall  be  forgotten. 

While  a  subject  so  great  is  intensely  pressing  itself 
on  the  mind,  as  it  unavoidably  must  on  that  of  eveij 
intelligent  stranger  who  has  sufficient  philanthropy 
to  regard  with  steadiness  the  prosperity  of  a  people 
who  may  so  soon  be  a  fonnidaole  rival,  it  is  difficult 
to  descend  to  tiiose  more  immaterial  and  evanesce^ 
customs  and  appearances  that  mark  the  condition  oF 
the  present  hour.  Still  they  are  of  importance  as 
they  may  influence  the  future,  and  are  not  without 
interest  by  their  pecuKarities  and  national  chan^c- 
teristics. 

In  construction.  New- York  embraces  every  variety 
of  house,  between  that  of  the  second-rate  English 
town-residence,  and  those  temporary  wooden  tene- 
ments that  are  se^n  in  the  skirts  of  most  lai^e  cities. 
I  do  not  think,  hqwever,  that  those  absolutely  miser- 
able, filthy  abodes  which  are  often  seen  in  Europe, 
abound  here.     The  houses  of  the  poor  are  not  indeed, 
laiige,  like  those  in  which  families  on  the  continent  are  \ 
piled  on  one  another  for  $i%  or  seven  stories,  but  they  / 
are  rarelv  old  and  tottering ;  for  the  growth  of  the/ 
place,  which,  bv  its  insular  situation,  is  confined  to 
one  direction,  u>rces  them  out  of  existence  bef<n« 
they  have  had  time  to  decay.    1  have  been  told,  and 
I  think  it  probable,  that  there  are  not  five  hundred 
buildings  in  New- York,  that  can  date  further  back 
than  the  peace  of  '83.     A  few  old  Dutch  dwellingi 
yet  remain,  and  can  easily  be  distinguished  by  their 
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IttUe  bricks,  their  gables  to  the  street,  and  Iboae  itepi 
on  their  battlement  walls,  which  your  countrynmi  ate 
said  to  hsve  invented,  in  order  to  ascend  to  regulate 
tbe  ifOD  weathercocks  at  everjr  variation  of  the  fickle 
wigda. 

/^Ithoiuh  povertv  has  no  pennanent  abode,  yet 
[New- Yon  has  its  distiact  quartere.     I  think  they  are 
\iuflicientljr  known  and  under«tood.    Commerce  is 
gradually  tiding  pouesBMHi  of  the  whole  of  the  k>wer 
'  /extremity  <^  the  island,  though  (he  bay,  die  battery, 
^       \/iad  the  charming  Broadway,  still  cause  many  of  the 
^^w'N,  affluent  to  depart  with  reluctuice.     The  &shion  of 
!^    ;U)e  place  is  gradually  coHecting  on  the  highest  and 
healthiest  point  of  land,  where  its  votanes  may  be 
raualiy  removed  from  the  bustle  of  the  two  nvers 
(for  the  strait  is  strangely  enough  called  a   river), 
while  other  portions  are  devoted  to  the  labourite 
classes,  manufacturers,  and  the  thousand  pursuits  <4  a 
seaport. 

In  outward  appearance,  New-Yori,  but  for  two 
things,  would  resemble  a  part  of  London  that  should 
include  lair  proportions  trf  Westminster  (without  the 
mat  houses  and  recent  improvements),  the  city,  and 
napping.  The  points  of  ^fierence  are  owii^  to  the 
&ct  tnat,  probably  without  an  excf»>tion,  the  exterior 
of  all  the  houses  are  painted,  and  that  there  is  scarce 
a  street  in  the  place  which  is  not  more  or  less  lined 
with  trees.  The  former  fashion,  unquestionably  de- 
rived from  your  countrymen,  ^ves  the  town  a  uvely 
and  cheerful  air,  for  wluch  1  was  a  long  time  puzzled 
to  account  At  first  I  imputed  it  to  the  brii^tness  bf 
the  atmosphere,  wUch  diflfers  but  little  from  that  of 
Italy ;  and  then  I  thought  it  mi^t  be  owing  to  tbe 
general  animation  and  ufe  that  pervaded  all  uie  prin- 
cipal  streets.  Cadwatlader  explained  tbe  causes,  axtd 
added,  that  the  custom  was  nearly  peculiar  (with  the 
exception  of  wooden  buildinra)  to  the  towns  in  the 
ancient  colony  of  the  United  Provinces,     The  com- 
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mon  practice  is  to  deepen  the  colour  of  the  bricks  by  a 
red  paint,  and  then  to  interline  them  with  wUte ;  a 
fashion,  that  scarcely  alters  their  oricinal  appearance, 
except  by  imparting  a  neatness  and  freshness  that  are 
exceedingly  pleasant  But,  in  mi^qy  instances,  I  saw 
dwellings  of  a  lively  cream  colour;  and  there  are  also 
several  varieties  of  stone  that  seem  to  be  getting  much 
in  use  latterly. 

The  principal  edifice  is  the  City  Hall,  a  building  in 
which  the  courts  are  held,  the  city  authorities  assem-* 
ble,  and  the  public  offices  are  kept.  This  buildine  is 
oddly  enough  composed  of  two  sorts  of  stone,  which 
impairs  its  simplicity,  and  eives  it  a  patched  and  party- 
coloured  appearance.  Neither  is  its  facade  in  ^ood 
taste,  being  too  much  in  detail,  a  fault  the  ancients 
were  not  fond  of  committing.  Notwithstanding  these 
glaring  defects,  by  aid  of  '\\k  material,  a  clear  white 
marble,  and  the  admirable  atmosphere,  it  at  first 
strikes  one  more  agreeably  than  many  a  better  edifice. 
Its  rear  is  of  a  deep  red,  dullish  freestone,  and  in  a  far 
better  taste.  It  is  not  unlike  the  facade  of  the  Hotel 
des  Mtmnaies  at  Paris ;  though  not  quite  so  lai^ge, 
more  wrought,  and  I  think  something  handsomer. 

The  moment  the  rear  of  the  City  Hall  was  seen,  I 
was  struck  with  an  impression  of  the  magnificent 
effect  which  mi^ht  be  produced  by  the  use  of  its 
material  in  Gothic  architecture.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  precise  colour  that  good  taste  would  select  for  the 
style,  and  the  stone  possesses  the  advantage  of  being 
easily  worked,  and  is  far  less  fi^le  than  the  common 
building  materials  of  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  While  the 
modem  Gothic  is  much  condemned,  every  body 
appears  willing  to  admit  that  it  is  the  most  imposing 
style  for  churches.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  that 
which  every  body  likes  should  not  be  done ;  and 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  omit  those  horrible  images 
and  excrescences  which  we  should  not  tolerate  in 
the  finest  cathedrals  of  Europe,  if  they  did  not  fur- 
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tath  tinequivocal  endences  of  the  humours  of  the  age 
hi  which  fltey  were  carved. 

New-Yorii  is  rich  in  chiircheg,  if  number  alone  be 
considered.  I  saw  more  than  a  dozen  in  the  process 
ftf  construction,  a'HA^tere  is  scarce  a  street  of  any 
magnitude  that  does  not  possess  one.  There  must  be 
at  least  a  hundred,  and  tfiere  may  be  many  more. 
But  in  B  country  where  the  state  does  not  meddle 
With  religion,  one  is  not  to  lootc  for  much  splendour 
ID  its  religious  edifices.  Private  munificence  cannot 
equal  tiie  expenditures  of  a  community.  Besides,  I 
am  told  it  is  a  laudable  practice  of  the  rich  in  tliis 
country,  instead  of  concentratine  iheiT  efforts  to  rear 
ap  one  maouficent  monoment  oi  their  liberality,  to 
bestow  sumcient  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  particular 
pariah  in  a  style  suited  to  its  character,  and  Aen  to 
aye,  freely,  aid  to  some  other  con^'egatioo  of  their 
mife  that  may  be  stm^ling  into  existence,  perhaps, 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  couotir.  Indeed,  instances 
are  said  to  be  frequent,  in  which  affluent  men  con- 
tribute cheerfully  and  liberally  to  assist  in  the  erec- 
tion of  churches  of  a  persnasion  different  from  their 
own.  You  are  to  recollect  diat  a  territory  large  as  a 
third  of  Europe,  has  to  be  (iimished  wim  places  of 
worship  by  a  population  which  does  not  exceed  that 
of  Prussia,  and  that  (oo  by  voluntary  contributions. 
In  estimating  what  has  been  done  in  America  in  all 
things,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  justice,  and  for 
a  ri^t  understanding  of  the  case,  to  remember  the 
time,  tbe  means,  and  the  amount  that  was  to  be  execut- 
ed. An  honest  consideration  of  these  material  points 
can  alone  show  the  true  character  of  the  country. 
For  my  own  part,  when  I  refiect  on  the  extended 
division  of  the  inhabitants,  and  on  die  absolute  oeces- 
rity  of  so  much  of  thdr  efforts  beii^  expended  in 
meeting  the  first  wants  of  civilized  life,  I  am  astonish- 
ed to  find  how  mach  they  have  done  to  embellish  and 
improve  it     Under  ttin  view  of  the  subject,  though 
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certaiDly  under  no  other,  even  their  woifa  of  art  be* 
come  highly  respectable.  There  is  not  much  preten* 
sion  to  good  taste  in  a  great  majority  of  their  public 
ediAces,  nor  is  there  much  more  ground  to  cFaim  it 
iu  any  other  country,  so  far  as  modern  architecture  ia 
concei-ned.  Most  of  the  churches  in  New- York  are 
of  brick,  and  constructed,; internally,  with  direct  re- 
ference to  the  comfort  of  the  congr^tions,  who,  as 
you  know,  in  most  Protestant  countries,  remain  when 
they  once  enter  the  temple.  There  are,  however, 
some  ch^irches  in  this  city  that  would  make  a  credit- 
able appearance  any  where  among  similar  modem 
constructions ;  but  it  is  in  the  number,  rather  than 
in  the  elegance  of  these  buildings,  that  the  Americans 
have  reason  to  pride  themselvesk 

Whatever  you  may  have  heard  concerning  neglect 
of  religion  on  this  side  of  the  water,  so  far  as  the 
portion  of  the  country  I  have  seen  is  concerned,  dis- 
believe. It  is  the  language  of  malice  and  not  of  truth. 
So  far  as  the  human  eye  can  judge,  there  is  at  least  as 
much  respect  paid  to  religion  in  the  northern  and 
middle  States,  as  in  any  part  of  th^  world  I  have  ever 
visited.  Were  the  religion  of  Europe  to  be  stripped  ; 
of  its  externals,  and  to  lose  that  deference  which  the  \ 
influence  of  the  state  and  of  the  clergy  produces,  ' 
among  a  poor  who  are  so  dependant ;  in  short,  were 
man  left  to  himself,  or  subject  only  to  the  impulses 
of  public  opinion,  and  the  influence  of  voluntary  in- 
struction, as  here,  I  am  perauaded  it  would  be  found 
that  there  is  vastly  more.  There  is  much  cant,  and 
much  abuse  of  cant,  in  America,  just  as  elsewhese ; 
but  1  have  been  in  numberless  churches  here*,  watched 
the  people  in  their  ingress  and  egress ;  have  examined 
the  crowd  of  men  no  less  than  of  women,  that  followed 
the  summons  of  the  parish  bell ;  and,  in  fine,  have 
studied  all  their  habits  on  those  points  which  the  con- 
science may  be  supposed  to  influence,and,  taking  town 
and  country  together,  I  should  not  know  where  to  turn 
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to  find  a  popnlation  more  unifonn  in  their  derotioiu, 
more  yarded  in  their  dJBCoune,  or  more  consistent 
in  all  meir  practices.  No  stronger  proof  can  be  ^ven 
of  the  lone  of  the  country  in  respect  to  reKgion  than 
the  bet,  that  men  'who  wish  to  stand 'well  in  popular 
&vour  are  compelled  to  feign  it  at  least ;  public 
OMiiion  producing,  in  thi^way,  a  far  more  manifest 
etiect  here  than  does  state  poller  in  our  hemin>here. 
These  remarks  are  of  course  oiuy  made  in  reference 
to  what  I  have  yet  seen,  but  tbey  may  serve  as  a 
standard  to  compare  by,  when  we  shall  come  to 
speak  of  the  other  portions  of  the  republic. 

My  paper  is  exhausted,  and  I  shall  refer  you  to 
the  colonel,  whom  1  know  you  are  to  meet  at  Pa> 
lermo,  for  a  condnuation  of  the  subject  on  some  of 
those  branches  in  which  his  nicer  tact  may  find 
peculiar  sources  of  interest — Adieu. 


TO  THE  COUNT  JULES  DE  BETHIZT, 

COLOKKL  KK  KBTEAITX  or  TBB  IMPEaiAI.  avAMB, 


New.Tork, 

A  KAN  who  has  revelled  so  often  on  die  delicacies 
of  Ve^  and  Robert ;  who  has  so  long  flourished  widi 
£clat  in  the  saloons  of  the  modem  queen  of  cidea  ; 
who  has  sickened  his  taste  under  the  arches  of  the 
Coliseum,  or  on  die  heists  of  the  Acropolis,  and  who 
must  have  oflen  cast  a  dance  at  diat  jewel  of  archi- 
tecture, the  Bourse  of  Paris,  as  he  lias  hurried  into 
its  din  to  learn  die  fate  of  his  last  inrestment  in  the 
three  per  cents  of  M.  de  Villele,  may  possibly  turn 
with  disdain  from  x  descripdon  of  the  inartificial 
beauties  of  nature,  a  npnUican  dnwing-n>oni,  or  • 
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mall  in  a  commercial  town  of  Norfl>JVqiJWica,  Bat 
^Offwill  i^member  how  often  fhave  passed  the  bridge 
of  Lodi  in  your  company,  (methinks  I  hear  the  whiz* 
zing  of  the  bullets  now !)  how  patiently  I  have  listen- 
ed to  your  sonnets  on  the  mien  and  mind  of  Sophie, 
and  how  meekly  I  have  seen  you  discussing  the  frag- 
ments  of  a  pate  de  foie  gras^  without  so  much  as 
begrudging  you  a  mouthful  of  the  unctuous  morsel, 
though  it  were  even  the  last  Presuming  on  this 
often  tried,  and  seemingly  inexhaustible  patience,  I 
shall  proceed  to  trespass  on  your  more  elevated  pur-^ 
suits  in  the  shape  of  one  of  my  desultory  accounte  of 
the  manners  and  mode  of  life  of  the  grave  bui^^ers  . 
of  New-York. 

I  may  say  openly  to  you,  what  consideration  for 
the  national  pride  of  Kemperfelt  may  have  suppressed 
in  my  letters  to  him,  that  very  little  of  its  former 
usages  can  now  be  traced  in  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  New-Netherlands.  One  hears  certain  sonorous 
names  in  the  streets  to  remind  him  of  the  original 
colony,  it  is  true,  but  with  these  rare  memorials  of 
the  fact,  and  a  few  angular,  sidelong  edifices,  that 
resemble  broken  fragments  of  prismatic  ice,  there  is 
no  other  passing  evidence  of  ite  former  existence.  I 
have  elsewhere  said  that  the  city  of  New- York  is 
composed  of  inliabitants  from  all  the  countries  of 
Christendom.  Beyond  a  doubt,  a  very  large  major- 
ity, perhaps  nine-tenths,  are  natives  of  the  United 
States ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  one-third  who  live 
here  first  ^aw  the  light  on  the  island  of  Manhattan. 
It  is  computed  that  one  in  three  are  either  natives 
of  New-England,  or  are  descendants  of  those  who 
have  emigrated  from  that  portion  of  the  country* 
To  these  must  be  added  the  successors  of  the  Dutcn, 
the  English,  the  French,  the  Scotch  and  the  Irish, 
and  not  a  few  who  came  in  their  proper  persons  from 
the  countries  occupied  by  these  several  nations.  In 
the  midst  of  such  a  melange  of  customs  and  people. 
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it  is  vxceedir^r  difficult  to tixtract  an^  tUne  like* 
definite  general  cfabracter.  PeHiam  ftiere  »  none 
Aftt  can  be  given,  without  gfeat  allowance,  to  ttiia 
communit}'.  Thoi^  somewtmt  softened,  a  good 
deal  of  that  which  ii  diBtioctive  between  the  imntansi 
and  their  brethren  of  the  other  States,  is  said  to  con- 
tinue to  exist  for  a  long  pAiod  after  Aeir  emigratton^ 
As  the  fonner  generuly  go  to  those' poiats  where 
they  are  tonptedby  interest,  in  great  numbers,  it  is 
probable  tiiat  thej  commuiiicate  quite  a»  ntuch,  or, 
considering  their  active  habits,  perhaps  more,  of 
character,  than  (hej  receive.  With  tbne  warnings, 
to  take  all  I  say  with  due  allowance,  I  shall  proceed 
to  my  task. 

To  commence  ab  origmt,  I  shall  ^eak  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  nature,  which,  if  endoDred  with  miitaMe  ca- 
pabilities, rarely  lail  of  fiivour  in  your  eyes.  I  know 
no  spot  of  the  habitable  work]  to  which  the  culinary 
sceptre  is  so  likely  to  be  tran^rrtid,  when  the  art 
shall  be^ii  to  decline  in  your  own  renowned  capital, 
as  this  city.  It  is  difficult  to  name  fish,  fowl,  or  beoEl 
tiiat  is  nut,  either  in  its  |nx)per  person,  or  in  some 
species  nearly  allied  to  it,  to  be  obtained  in  the  mar- 
kets of  New-York.  The  etceptions  that  do  certainly 
Occur,  aie  more  than  balanced  by  the  animals  that 
Are  peculiar  to  the  country.  Of  Iwh  alone,  a  gentle- 
man here,  of  a  spirit  not  uncongenial  to  your  own, 
has  named  between  seventy  and  eich^  varieties,  all 
of  which  are  edible ;  most  of  which  are  excellent ; 
and  some  of  which  it  would  be  the  pride  of  my  heart 
to  see  placed  within  (he  control  of  your  scientiAc 
skill.  Of  fowls  there  is  a  rare  and  admirable  collec- 
tion !  I  have  had  a  Kst  nearly,  or  quite  as  long  ai  the 
catalogue  vX  fishes  placed  before  me,  and  it  wooM  do 

Kur  digestive  poweif  good  to  bear  aotte  of  the  sem- 
rbarous  epicures  ot  this  prorittcial  town  expatiate 
on  the  merits  of  grouse,  canvas-backs,  brants,  plover, 
wild  turtieys,  and  all  the  rt  tattta*  of  the  collection 
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In  respect  to  the  more  vulgar  prodacts  of  n^lar 
agriculture  I  shall  say  nothing.  They  are  to  be  found 
here,  as  elsewhere,  widi  the  exception,  that,  as  a 
^at  deal  is  still  left  to  nature,  perfection  and  varieCv 
in  v^tables  is  not  as  much  attended  to  as  in  the  vi* 
cinity  of  older  and  larger  places.  But  of  the  game  I 
may  speak  with  confidence ;  for,  little  as  I  have  yet 
seen  of  it,  at  this  particular  season,  one  mouthfiil  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
a  partridge  and  a  hen,  greater  than  what  is  demon- 
strated by  the  simple  fact  that  one  sleeps  on  a  roost, 
and  the  other  in  a  tree.  That  deUcious,  wild,  and 
peculiar  flavour,  that  we  learned  to  prize  on  the 
frontiers  of  Poland,  and  in  the  woods  of  Norway,  ex- 
ists  in  every  thing  diat  ranges  the  American  forest 
They  tell  me  that  so  verv  dependent  is  the  animal  on 
the  food  it  eats  for  its  flavour,  that  the  canvas-back 
of  the  Hudson,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  M.  de  Buflbn, 
would  be  precisely  the  same  bird  as  that  of  the  Ches- 
apeake, is  in  truth  endowed  with  another  nature;  that 
is  to  say,  in  all  those  useful  purposes  for  which  a 
canvas-back  was  beyond  a  doubt  created.  But  these 
are  still  matters  of  faith  with  me,  though  the  delicacy 
of  the  plover,  the  black-fish,  the  sheep Vhead,  tlie 
woodcock,  and  numberless  other  delightful  inhabitants 
of  these  regions,  disposes  me  to  believe  all  I  hear. 

Of  the  fruits  I  can  speak  of  my  own  knowledge. 
The  situation  of  New- York  is  singularly  felicitous  in 
this  respect  In  consequence  of  the  great  range  of 
the  thermometer,  there  is  scarce  a  fruit  which  will 
endure  the  frost  that  is  not  found  in  a  state  nearly 
approaching  to  perfection.  Indeed,  either  owing  to 
the  freshness  of  the  soil,  or  the  genial  influence  of  the 
sun,  or  to  both,  there  is  an  extraordinary  flavour  im- 

rarted  to  most  of  ^e  animal  and  vegetable  food  which 
have  tasted.  Cadwallader  reasons  on  the  subject 
in  this  manner,  assun^ing,  what  I  believe  to  be  tru^ 
that  most  of  the  meats,  no  less  than  the  fruits,  possess 
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this  peculiar  richneu  -ftncl  dclicac)-  of  taste.  He  aajv, 
ttiat  in  Europe- tbe  TaJue  of  tuid  »  comtminty  so  gml, 
ttiat  the  cattle  are  obfiged  to  crop  nU  the  herbage, 
wbereofl,  in  America;  the  animal  ii  uUally  allewcd  to 
make  Its  choice,  and  that,  too,  often  aftiid  such  a  dc- 
Ucious  odour  of  the  white  or  natural  clover  of  the 
country,  as  mi^  cause  even  a  mieerabtc  ricthn  of 
tfie  anger  of  I^ezBar  Pacha  momenta rily  to  fs^ct  his 
nasal  dilapidation.  I  wish  now  to  be  understood  as 
meaking  literally,  and  not  m  dtoce  terms  of  exaggera- 
tion which  are  perhaps  apphiitriate  to  the  glones  of 
a  well-ordered  banquet.  I  scarce  remember  any  fra- 
gtfence  equ&l  to  that  1  have  seated  in  the  midst  of  a 
field  of  this  clover.  JVIy  companion  telU  me  he  was 
first  made  sensible  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  herbage 
of  his  native  coaotry,  by  retnaiktng  bow  comparativeTy 
devoid  of  scent  was  a  fieki  of  buckwheat,  by  the  side 
of  which  he  was  once  walking  in  the  centre  of  France. 
Now,  buckwhett  in  this  climate  is  a  plant  that  exhales 
a  delicious  odour  that  is  often  to  be  scented  at  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  In  short,  so  far  as 
my  own  observation  has  extended,  the  sun  imparts  a 
flavour  to  every  grass,  ulUit,  or  fhiit  her«,  that  must 
be  tasted,  and  tasted  with  discriminBtion,  in  order  to  be 
appreciated.  Yet  man  has  done  but  little  to  improve 
these  ibeatimable  advantages.  There  is  no  extraordi- 
nary show  of  fruilB  in  the  public  mari(et-pkce!>. 
Peaches,  cherries,  melons,  and  a  few  othere  of  the 
CiHnnion  sorts,  it  is  true,  abound ;  but  the  Americans 
ajipear  not  to  be  disposed  to  make  much  sacrifice  (^ 
trine,  or  money,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  rarer  sorts. 
I  cannot  doK  this  subject,  however,  without  mak- 
ing «»e  remark  on  ^  nature  frf*  a  peculiar  diBerence 
that  I  have  noticed  between  tbe  finits  of  this  country, 
and  fbote  of  your  own  camlal  in  particular.  A 
FVench  peach  is  joicr,  and,  when  you  fint  bring  it  in 
cmitact  with  yourpaihte,  sweet,  but  it  leaves  Iwhind 
it  a  cold,  watery,  MvA  almoeit  sour  taste,  it  is  for  ttns 
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reMoa  fto  oikeii  eaten  with  sugar*  Ao  American  is 
exceedm^jr  apt  to  ki^  if  be  sees  ripe  firant  <tf  anj 
sort  eaten  wttn  any  dung  sweet  The  peaches  here 
leave  behind  a  warm,  rich,  and  delicious  taste,  that 
I  can  onlj  liken  in  its  effects  to  that  which  ycm 
call  the  b(mfuet  of  a  g^ass  of  Jtomoii^.  You  who, 
a6  a  Parisian,  say  so  nnich  fer,  and  think  so  much  (^ 

four  g(kU^  may  be  disposed  to  be  incredulous  when 
tell  you  these  people  would  poritively  reject  the 
best  melon  that  ever  appean  on  your  tabic.  There 
is  a  little  one  to  be  picked  up  in  the  markets  hcie 
for  a  few  sous,  say  tw^ ve  at  tne  utmost,  that  exceeds 
any  thing,  of  its  kind,  tfiat  I  have  ever  admitted  inia 
the  sanctuaiy  of  my  mouth.  I  want  terms  to  describe 
it.  It  is  firm,  and  yet  tender;  juicy,  widiout  a  particle 
of  the  cold,  watery  taste  we  know,  and  of  an  incom- 
parable  flavour  and  sweetness.  Its  equal  can  only 
be  found  in  the  Crimea,  or  the  adjacent  parts  m 
Turkey,  and  perhaps  of  Perria.  The  Americans 
admit  that  it  is  tlie  only  melon  that  can  appear  on  th^ 
table  of  one  who  understands  the  difference  between 
eating  and  tasting,  and  to  me  it  seems  to  have  been 
especially  created  for  an  epicure.  In  the  gardens  of 
die  gentlemen  you  find  not  only  a  neater  variety, 
but,  a  few  common  fruits  excepted,  a  far  better 
quality  than  in  the  markets.  I  have  tasted  a  great 
many  old  acquaintances,  transplanted  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  hemisphere,  and  I  declare  I  do  not 
remember  one  diat  has  not  been  benefited  by  the 
changCt  in  flavour^  thoc^  not  always  in  appearance. 
It  is  a  standing  joke  of  C!adwa11ader  to  say  his  coun- 
trymen  consult  the  substance  much  more  than  the 
shadow,  when  I  venture  to  quaUfy  my  praises  by 
some  remark  on  externals.  I  remember,  however, 
one  day  he  effectually  siknced  my  criticism,  by  lead* 
ing  me  to  a  peach«tnse  tbit  grew  in  the  shade  of  an 
adjacent  building.  The  fruit  was  beautifu],  exceed? 
ingiy  large,  and  without  a  blemish.    ColUng  one  of 
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the  finest,  I  bit  it,  and  involuntarily  rejected  what  I 
had  so  inc^utiooslv  admitted  to  my  mouth.  Tlien 
placing  a  pe&ch  which  had  grown  in  the  open  air,  in 
my  hands,  my  companion  pointed  significantly  to  the 
sun,  and  wsiked  on,  leaving  me  to  reflect  on  an  ar- 
gument that  was  more  potent  than  a  thousand  words. 

And  yet  I  have  met,  during  my  short  residence  in 
America,  Europeans  who  have  affected  to  rail  i^  or 
even  to  deny  the  existence  of  her  firuits !  I  have  always 
wished,  on  such  occasions,  that  I  could  transpcNrt  me 
products  of  one  of  the  laboured  gardeniiof  our  hemi- 
sphere into  this,  and  set  diem  to  culling  widiout  a 
knowledge  of  die  transfer.  My  life  on  it,  their  own 
palates  would  contradict  their  assertions  in  the  first 
five  minutes. 

Indeed,  one  has  only  to  remember  that  the  United 
States  extend  firom  forty-five  to  twenty-five  degrees 
of  latitude,  to  see  that  Nature  has  priced  their  do- 
minions in  the  very  centre  of  her  most  &voured  re- 
gions. There  is,  too,  a  peculiarity  of  climate  here, 
which  is  unknown  to  similar  parallels  of  latitude  in 
Europe.  The  apple  and  the  peach  are  found  in  per- 
fection, side  by  side ;  and  in  such  a  perfection  top,  as, 
believe  me,  dear  colonel,  you  must  seek  for  die  equal 
of  the  one  in  Italy,  and  that  of  the  other,  I  scarcely 
know  where. 

Owing  to  the  facility  and  constancy  of  intercourse 
with  the  Southern  States,  the  fruits  of  the  tropics  are 
found  here,  not  quite  as  fresh,  certainly,  as  when  first 
culled  from  the  plant  itself,  but  well  flavoured,  and 
in  absolute  contact  with  the  products  of  the  temperate 
zones.  Pine-apples,  large,  rich,  golden,  and  good, 
are  sold  from  ^twelve  to  twenty-five  sous ;  delicious 
oranges  are  hawked  in  the  streets  much  cheaper  than 
It  tolerable  apple  can  be  bought  in  the  shops  of  Paris, 
and  bannanas,  yams,  water-melons,  &c.,  are  as  com- 
mon as  need  be  in  the  markets.  It  is  this  extraor- 
dinary combination  of  the  effects  of  different  climates, 


(he  uitiim  of  heat  and  cold,  and  of  commercial  facil- 
itrea,  added  to  the  rare  bounties  of  Nature,  thai  incline 
ine  to  think  the  empire  of  gastronomy  will,  sooner  or 
later,  he  transferred  to  this  spot.  At  present  it  mURl 
be  confeHsed  that  the  science  is  Ismentablj  defective, 
and,  after  all,  perhaps,  it  is  iti  those  places  where 
Nature  has  been  most  liberal  that  man  is  apt  to  con< 
tent  himself,  without  exerting  those  ciforls  oCliis  uwn, 
without  which  no  perfect  enjoyment  in  any  branch 
of  human  indulgence  can  exist. 

Passing  from  the  means  of  gratification  possessed 
by  these  people,  we  will  turn  our  attention,  for  a 
moment,  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  improved, 
The  style  of  liviii';  of  all  the  Americans,  in  the 
Northern  Slates,  is  essentially  English.  As  mi^t 
be  expected  in  a  country  where  labour  is  compara- 
tively high,  and  the  fortunes,  though  great,  still  not 
often  so  princely  as  in  the  mother  country,  the  upper 
classes  live  in  a  more  simple  form,  wanting  some  of 
the  most  refined  improvements  of  high  English  life, 
and  yet  indulging,  under  favour  of  their  climate,  sit- 
uation and  great  commercial  freedom,  in  perhaps  a 
greater  combination  of  luxury  and  comfort  than  any 
other  people  of  the  world.  In  respect  of  comfort 
itself,  there  is  scarce  any  known  in  England,  that  is 
not  to  be  found  here ;  the  point  of  difference  is  in  its 
frequency.  You  are,  therefore,  to  deduct  rather  in 
the  amount  of  English  comfort,  than  in  its  quahty,- 
and  you  are  not  to  descend  far  below  the  refinements 
at  all,  since  all  the  substantiale  of  that  comfort  which 
makes  England  so  remarkable  in  Europe,  are  to  be 
found  equally  in  America.  There  are  points,  per- 
haps, even  in  the  latter,  in  which  the  Englishman 
(rarely  very  much  disposed  to  complacency)  would 
complain  in  America ;  and  there  are,  certainly,  others, 
on  which  the  Anierican  (who  has  a  cast  of  the  fam- 
ily likeness)  would  boldly  vent  his  spleen  in  England. 
I  am  of  opinion  the  two  nations  miglit  benefit  a  good 
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deal  by  a  critical  eiatniiiatioii  ot  each  other.  Indeed, 
I  tfiink  the  American  has,  and  does,  daily  profit  b^ 
his  observation,  diou§^  I  scarce  know  wheflier  his 
kinsman  is  yet  disposed  to  admit  that  he  can  learn 
by  the  study  of  a  people  so  new,  so  remote,  and  so 
little  known,  as  those  of  die  United  States. 

After  you  descend  below  the  mid^  classes  in  so- 
ciety, there  is  no  compariscm  to  be  drawn  between 
the  condition  of  the  American  and  tibat  of  the  native 
of  England,  or  of  any  odier  place.  I  .have  seen 
misery  here,  it  is  tni^,  and  filth,  wA  Aquam^iiloect 
I^veifty,  always  in  the  cities,  however|^but_it  is 
rare  ^diatjs^Jcara. indeed  to  what  I  hidkfiLl^D.  ^ac- 
customed to  see  in  Europe.  At  first,  I  confess  there 
was  a  feeling  of  disappointment  came  over  me  at 
seeing  it  at  all ;  but  reflection  convinced  me  of  the 
impossibility  of  hterally  bringing  all  men  to  a  state 
in  which  they  mi^t  profit  by  the  advantages  of  their 
condition.  Cadwallader,  also,  who  has  a  silent,  sig;- 
nificant  manner  of  conveyii^  truths,  has  undeceived 
me  more  than  once  when  fhave  been  on  the  very 
threshold  of  an  error.  I  remember  that  one  day, 
while  I  stood  contemplating,  in  the  suburbs  of  tins 
city,  a  scene  of  miscty  ^lat  onemigbt  not  have  ex- 
pected to  witness  outi^LEilCfip^  be  advanced  to  the 
door  of  the  dreary  hovel  I  eazed  at,  and  asked  the  in- 
haibitants  how  long  they  had  resided  in  America.  The 
answer  proved  thst  he  had  not  deceived  himself  as 
to  the  birth-place  of  its  luckless  tenants.  Lo  this 
manner,  in  more  than  a  dozen  instances,  he  has 
/  proved  that  his  pwn  country.  haiJiotfipven  birth  to 
;  the  vice  and  idleness  which  nere  could  alone  entail 
(  such  want  In  perhaps  as  many  more  instances  he 
has  passed  on,  shaking  his  head  at  my  request  that  he 
would  examine  the  causes,  admitting  firankly  that  he 
saw  the  subjects  were  nntivei.  It  is  astonishing  how 
accurate  his  eye  is  in  making  tUs  distinction.  I  do 
not  know  that  be  has  been  &ceived  in  a  solitary  in- 
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stance.  Where  misery  is  so  rare,  it  is  a  vast  deal 
to  admit,  that  perhaps  half  of  its  objects  are  the  vic- 
tims of  a  different  system  than  that  under  which  it  is 
exhibited.* 

There  is  sometiiing  exceedingly  attractive  in  die 
exhibition  of  neatness  and  domestic  comfort  which 
one  sees  throughout  this  country.  I  think  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  Climate,  the  freshness  of  the  paint,  and 
the  exterior  ornaments  of  the  houses,  contribute  to 
the  charm.  There  is  a  species  of  second-rate,  gen- 
teel houses,  that  abound  in  New- York,  into  which  I 
have  looked  when  passii^,  with  die  utmost  pleasure. 
They  have,  as  usual,  a  story  that  is  half  sunk  in  the 
earth,  receiving  li^t  from  an  area,  and  two  floors  * 
above.  The  tenants  of  these  buildings  are  chiefly 
meix^hants,  or  professional  men,  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, who  pay  rents  of  from  300  to  500  dollars  a 
year.  You  know  that  no  American,  who  is  at  all 
comfortable  in  life,  will  share  his  dwelling  with  an- 
other. Each  has  his  own  roof,  and  his  own  little 
yard.  These  buildings  are  finished,  and  exceedingly 
well  finished  too,  to  the  attics;  containing,  on  die 


*  C&dwallader  related  &  little  aoecdote  which  goeu  to  prove 
the  danger  of  hasty  concluuons.  Shortly  afler  the  war,  an 
English  naval  captain  Tinted  an  estate  of  which  he  was  the 
proprietor  in  the  State  of  New- York.  He  had  occasion  to  get 
his  carriage  repaired  in  a  village  of  the  interior.  My  friend 
found  him  railing  at  the  addiction  of  the  Americans  to  the  vice 
of  intoxication.  He  had  been  to  three  mechanics  that  morning, 
to  hasten  the  work,  and  two  o^  them  were  too  drank  to  execute 
his  orders.  Cadwallader  demanded  the  names  of  the  two  de-  | 
lin<^uents ;  both  of  whom  proved  to  be  countrvmen  of  the  captaiiy  * 
while  the  only  native  American  was  a  sober  mdividual.  The  fact 
is,  the  poor  of  Europe,  when  they  6nd  themselves  transplanted 
into  the  abundance  of  America,  are  exceedingly  apt  to  abuse  the 
advantage.  The  Scotch,  the  Swiss,  the  French,  and  the  QW'  y 
mans,  are  said  to  be  the  most  prudent,  and  the  Irish  and  the 
English  the  most  indiscreet  with  the  latter  it  often  happens 
that  the  vice  we  speak  of  is  the  actual  cause  of  their  emigration.  / 
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kverage,  sis  reoim,  besides  offices,  and  servaob' 
apartmenU.  Tbe  furniture  «f  tbew  houKs  ■•  ttftm 
elegant,  and  alwaj»  neat  Maiiogaii]|  abMiiids  hen, 
and  is  commonly  used  for  all  the  piincipal  articles, 
and  vcrjr  freqoeRt)]'  for  doom,  railir^  of  ataire,  &c. 
tuc.  Indeed,  the  wbofe  world  cootribotes  to  their 
hixary.  French  dodn,  Enf^h  and  Bnusels  car- 
peta,  curtains  froin  Lyons,  and  tbe  Indies,  alabaster 
from  Fiwice  and  Italy,  marble  of  Qteir  owb,  and  from 
Italy,  and,  in  short,  every  ornament  below  the  rarest 
dttt  is  known  in  eveiy  other  countrr  in  cbristeadom, 
and  Ire^ucutly  out  of  it,  is  put  within  the  reach  of 
the  American  of  moderate  means,  by  the  facilities  of 
(heir  trade.  In  that,  classical  taste  which  has  been  so 
happily  communicated  to  your  French  artisans,  (heir 
own  are,  without  doubt,  miserably  deficient ;  but  (hey 
ar«  good  imitators,  and  there  is  no  scarcity  of  models. 
While,  in  consequence  of  want  of  taate  or  want  of 
wealth,  the  Americans  possess,  in  very  few  instances, 
any  one  of  the  articles  that  contribute  to  tbe  gncc 
of  life  in  the  same  peifcction  as  tbey  are  kno\vn  in 
some  one  other  country,  they  enjoy,  by  means  of  their 
unfettered  trade,  a  cmnbination  of  the  same  species 
of  luxuries,  in  a  less  advanced  state,  tiiat  is  found  no- 
where else.  They  often,  nay,  almost  always,  fail  in 
the  particular  excellence,  but  they  possess  an  aggr^ 
gate  of  approximate  perfection  that  is  unrivalled, 
perhaps,  even  in  Engfand ;  certainly  if  we  descend 
nelow  the  very  highest  classes  in  the  latter  country. 
But  there  are  hundreds,  I  believe  I  mi^t  almost  say 
a  thousand,  houses  in  New- York  of  pretensions  alto- 
gether superior  to  those  just  named.  A  particular  de- 
scription of  one  belonging  to  a  friend  ofCadwallader, 
by  whose  ftivour  I  was  permitted  to  examine  it,  naay 
serve  to  ^ve  you  an  idea  of  the  whole  of  its  classy 
The  proprietor  is  a  gentleman  of  tbe  first  society  of 
Ate  country,  and  of  what  is  here  called  an  easy  for* 
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tune,  dxMigli  hundreds  of  hii  neiffJbtmn  cajogr  liie 
goods  of  tins  world  in-«  frr  grenter  degree  IImmi  kini- 

selH 

The  dwelling  of  Mr. is  on  the  Brondwmy, 

one  of  the  principel  streets,  tfail  nms  on  the  hdjfpt 
of  land  along  the -centre  of  die  isknd,  for  the  distnaoe 
of  about  two  miles.  It  is  the  ft^joMHen^  of  thl^ 
city,  and  certainly,  for  guetf ,  tEebeutf  and  pace 
of  the  bangs  who  throng' it,  Siud,  above  all,  tbegki'/ 
rioos  sun  mi  seems  to  reigii  here  three  dajrs  oat  of 
four,  it  may  safely  chalkaige  oompetitioa  widi  dmmI 
if  not  any  of  the  promenades  of  the  <dd  world.  The 
house  in  question  occupies,  I  should  dank,  a  front  of 
about  thiity4bur  feet  on  tii»  Broadway,  and  eiteods 
into  the  rear  between  sixty  and  seventy  more.  There 
arc  no  additions,  the  buildihg  ascending  from  the 
ground  to  its  attics  in  the  same  proportions.  The  es* 
tenor  necessarily  presents  a  narrow,  ill-arraneed  ft- 
9ade,  that  puts  architectural  beauty  a  good  deal  nt 
defiance.  The  most  that  can  be  done  with  such  a 
front  is  to  abstain  from  in^>propriate  ornament,  and 
to  aim  at  such  an  eflfect  as  shall  convey  a  pn^r  idea 
of  the  more  substantial  comforts,  and  of  the  neatness 
that  predominate  within.  The  building  is  of  bricks, 
painted  and  lined,  as  already  described,  and  modestly 
ornamented,  in  a  very  good  taste,  with  caps,  silk, 
cornices,  &c.  &c.  in  the  dark  red  freestone  of  the 
country.  The  house  is  of  four  stories ;  the  lower,  or 
rez  de  ckauiiief  being  half  sudr,  as  is  very  usual, 
below  the  surfece  of  the  eround,  and  the  three  upper 
possessing  elevations  well  proportioned  to  the  hei^ 
of  the  edifice.  Hie  door  is  at  one  of  the  comers  of 
the  front,  and  »  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  windows  of 
the  first  floor,  which  may  commence  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  dozen  feet  above  the  pavement  of  the 
street  To  reach  this  door,  it  is  necessary  to  mount 
a  flight  of  steep,  inconvenient  steps,  also  in  freestone, 
which  compensate,  in  a  slig^it  degcee^  for  the  pain  of 

Vol.  J.    .  O 
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(be  ascent,  (neitber  of  us,  colonel,  is  as  young  now  m 
the  day  you  crossed  the  bridge  of  Lodi,)  by  their  Bd- 
mirable  neatness,  aud  the  perfect  order  of  their  iron 
rails  and  glittering  brass  ornaments.  The  ratrance 
is  into  a  little  vestibule,  which  may  be  some  twelve 
feet  loi^,  by  eight  in  width.  This  apartment  is  en- 
tirely unfumislKd,  and  appears  only  conetrucled  to 
shelter  visiters  while  the  servant  ia  ap^oaching  to 
adroit  them  through  the  inner  door.  The  general 
excellence  of  the  climate,  and,  perhaps,  the  customs 
4^  the  country,  have,  as  yet,  prevented  the  Americans 
from  providing  a  proper  place  for  the  reception  of  the 
servants  of  their  guests:  they  rarely  wait,  unless 
during  the  short  caJIs,  and  then  it  is  always  in  the 
street  As  vinters  are  neVer  announced,  and  as  but 
one  family  occupies  the  same  building,  there  is  little 

.  occasion,  unless  to  assist  in  unrobing,  for  a  servant  to 
attend  his  master,  or  mistress,  within  the  outer  door. 
From  the  vestibule  the  entrance  is  into  a  long,  nar- 
row, high,  and  handsome  corridor,.at  the  farther  ex- 
tremity of  which  are  the  principal  stain.     This  cor- 

•  ridor,  or  passage,  as  it  is  called  here,  is  carpeted, 
lifted  with  a  handsome  lamp,  has  a  table,  and  a  few 
chairs ;  and,  in  short,  is  just  as  unlike  a  French  cor- 
ridor  as  any  thing  of  me  sort  can  very  well  be. 
From  tliis  passage  you  enter  the  rooms  on  the  first 
floor ;  you  ascend  to  the  upper,  and  descend  to  the 
lower  story,  and  you  have  ^ress  from  and  ingress  to 
the  house  by  its  front  and  rear.  The  first  floor  is  oc- 
cupied by  two  rooms  that  communicate  hy  double 
doors.  These  apartments  are  of  nearly  equal  size, 
and,  subtracting  the  space  occnpied  by  the  passage, 
and  two  little  china  closets,  that  partially  separate 
them,  they  cover  the  whole  area  of  the  house.  Each 
room  is  lighted  by  two  windows ;  is  sufficiently  b^; 
has  stuccoed  ceilmg,  and  cornices  in  white ;  han^np 
of  light,  airy,  French  paper;  curtains  in  silk  and  tn 
muslm;   mantel-fHeces  of  carved   ^res  in  white 
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marble  (Italian  in  mann&ctore,  I  dioiild  think;) 
Bnissek  carpets;  laive  mirrors;  chain,  tofiu,  and 
tables,  in  mahogany ;  chandeliers ;  beautiful,  neat,  and 
hi^y  wrought  grates  in  the  fire-places  of  home  woik ; 
candelabras,  lustres,  &c.  &C,  nrach  as  one  sees  them 
all  over  Europe.  In  one  of  the  rooms,  however,  is  a 
spacious,  heayj^  ill-looking  side-board,  in  mahomnj, 
groaning  with  plate,  knife  and  spoon  cases,  all  rand* 
some  enough,  i  allow,  bat  sadlj  out  of  place  where 
they  are  seen.  Here  is  the  fint  sreat  cC^ect  that  I 
find  in  the  ordering  of  American  domestic  econmny. 
The  eating,  or  dining-room,  is  almost  invariably  one 
of  the  best  in  the  house.  The  custom  is  certainly  of 
English  or^in,  and  takes  it  rise  in  tiie  habit  of  sitting 
an  hour  or  two  after  the  cloth  is  removed,  picking 
nuts,  drinking  wine,  chatting,  yawning,  and  gazing 
about  the  apartment  -The  first  great  improvement 
to  be  made  m  the  household  of  tiiese  people  is  to  subv 
stitute  taste  for  prodigality  in  their  tables ;  and  the 
second,  I  think,  will  be  to  choose  an  apartment  for 
their  meab,  that  shall  be  convenient  to  the  offices, , 
suited  to  the  habits  of  the  &mily,  plain  in  its  ornar  * 
ments,  and  removed  from  the  ordinary  occupationls 
of  tiiose  who  are  to  enjoy  it  In  some  houses  this  is 
already  partially  efiected ;  but,  as  a  rule,  I  am  per- 
suadea  that  the  American  guest,  who  diould  find  him- 
self introduced  into  a  salle  a  manger  as  plain  as  that 
in  which  a  French  duke  usually  takes  his  repast 
would  not  think  his  host  a  man  who  sufficiently  un- 
derstood the  fitness  of  things.  I  have  heard  it  said, 
tiiat  the  occupant  of  the  White  House*  gives  his  din- 
ners in  one  ci  these  plain  rooms,  and  imt  the  mean- 
ness of  Congress  is  much  laughed  at  because  tiiey  do 
not  order  one  better  furnished  for  him.  Certes  if  Con-  * 
gress  never  showed  a  wone  taste  than  this,  they  midit 
safely  challeoge  criticism.    As  the  President,  or  ms 

*  The  PrMidMit  of  Uie  United  SUtes. 
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wife,  directs  these  tnatten,  I  suppose,  however,  the 
great  national  council  is  altogether  innocent  of  the 
innovadon. 

You  ascend,  by  means  of  the  stain  at  the  end  of 
(he  passage,  into  what  is  here  called  the  second  stor}-, 
but  which,  from  the  equivocal  character  of  (he  base- 
ment, it  is  difficult  to  name  correctly.  This  ascent  is 
necessarily  narrow,  crowded,  and  ittcDDTenient  The 
beautiiul  rsilii^  in  mabogtuty  and  brass,  and  the  ad- 
nurable  neatness  of  ereiy  part  <^  an  American  house 
of  any  pretenrioo,  would  serve  to  reconcile  one  to  a 
dwusand  defects.  As  respects  this  cardinal  point,  1 
ttiink  there  is  little  diflerence  between  the  kt^luh 
and  the  Americans,  at  least,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  seen 
the  latter ;  but  the  glorious  sun  of  this  climate  illu- 
mines every  thing  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  lend  a 
quality  of  brightness  that  is  rarely  known  in  Britain. 
You  know  that  a  diamond  will  hardly  fitter  in  Lon- 
don. It  must  also  be  remembered  mat  an  American 
bouse  is  kept  in  this  order  by  the  aid  of  periiaps  one 
tUrd  of  the  domestics  that  would  be  employed  in  the 
mother  country. 

On  the  second  fioor  (or  perhaps  you  will  get  a 
better  idea  if  1  call  it  the  first)  of  tlie  house  of  Mr. 
,  there  is  a  spacious  saloon,  which  occupies  the 
whole  width  of  the  builifing,  and  possesses  a  corres- 
ponding breadth.  This  apartment,  b^ng  exclusively 
that  of  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  is  furnished  wiui 
rather  more  delicacy  than  those  below.  The  cur- 
tains are  in  blue  India  damask,  the  chairs  and  sofa  . 
of  the  same  coloured  silk,  and  other  thii^  are  made 
to  correspond.  The  library  of  the  husband  is  on  the 
same  floor,  and  between  the  two  there  is  a  room  used 
as  a  bed-chamber.  The  third  story  is  appropriated 
to  the  sleeping-rooms  of  the  family ;  the  attic  to  the 
same  purpose  for  the  servants,  and  the  basement 
contains  a  nursery  and  the  usual  offices.  The  whole 
building  is  finished  mifa  great  neatness,  and  with  a 
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solidity  and  accuncy  of  workmanship  that  it  is  rare 
to  meet  in  Earope,  out  of  England.  The  doors  of  the 
better  rooms  are  of  massive  mahogany,  and  wherever 
wood  is  employed,  it  is  used  with  ereat  taste  and 
skill.  All  the  mantel-pieces  are  marble,  all  the  floors 
are  carpeted,  and  all  the  walk  are  finished  in  a  firm, 
smooth  cement.  x. 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  my  account,  because '\ 

in  describing  the  house  of  Mr. ,  I  am  persuaded ; 

that  I  convey  a  general  idea  of  those  of  all  of  th^ 
upper  classes  in  the  northern  section  of  this  countrj^ 
There  are,  certainly,  much  larger  and  more  pretend- 
ing buildings  than  his  in  New- York,  and  many  far 
richer  and  more  hi^y  wrou^t ;  but  this  is  the  hab- 
itation of  an  Amencan-in  the  very  best  society,  who 
is  in  easy  circumstances,  of  extensive  and  high  con- 
nexions, and  who  receives  a  fair  proportion  of  his 
acquaintances.  By  extending  the  building  a  little, 
adding  something  to  the  richness  of  the  fiimiture,  and 
now  and  then  going  as  far  as  two  or  three  cabinet 
pictures,  you  will  embrace  the  establishments  of  the 
most  affluent ;  and  by  curtailing  the  whole,  perhaps, 
to  the  same  degree,  you  will  include  an  immense 
majority  of  all  that  part  of  the  community  who  can 
lay  claim  to  belong  to  the  class  of  Us  gens  camme  il 
faui.  It  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  fact  that  the  par- 
venus are  commonly  the  most  lavish  in  their  expend- 
itures, either  because  money  is  a  novelty,  or,  what  is 
more  probably  the  case,  because  they  find  it  necessarv 
to  purchase  consideration  by  its  liberal  use.  We  will 
nmv  quit  this  dwelling,  in  which  I  am  fond  of  ac- 
knowledging that  I  have  been  received  with  the  most 
kind  and  polished  hospitality,  by  its  execrable  flight 
of  steps,  and  descend  into  the  street. 

The  New-Yorkers  ^how  much  better  is  the  word 
Manhattanese !)  cherish  the  clumsy  inconvenient  en- 
trances, 1  believe,  as  heir-looms  of  their  Dutch  pro- 
genitors. They  are  called  "stoops,''  a  word  of  whose 

02 
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derivation  1  am  jgnomat,  though  that  may  be  of  Hol- 
land too,  and  (&j  are  found  disfiguring  the  archi- 
tecture, cumbering  the  side-walks,  and  endat^ering 
the  human  neck,  atladied  to  the  front  doora  ofnK»e 
^n  two  thirds  of  the  dwdlin^  of  this  city.  A  better 
taste  is,  however,  gradually  makii^  its  way,  aad 
houses  with  regular  basements  are  seen,  io  which 
the  occupants  can  ascend  to  their  apartments  with- 
out encountering  the  dangers  that  in  winter  must 
frequently  equal  tbooe'of  an  ascent  to  the  summit  (^ 
Mont  BUdc. 
/^  Vou  will  see,  by  the  foregoing  description,  that  the 
&mily  of  an  American  genueman  in  town,  tbougji  not 
;  always  so  conveniently,  is  on  the  whole  atwut  as  well 
\  lodged  as  the  great  majority  of  tbe  similar  class  in 
"your  own  country.  Tbe  hmise  of  Mr. con- 
tains, including  three  capacious  saloons,  ten  consider- 
able rooms,  besides  offices,  and  servants'  chambers. 
The  deficiency  is  in  the  dining-room,  in  the  inconve- 
nience of  the  narrow  stairs,  and  in  the  bad  division 
of  the  principal  apartments  on  the  different  floors;  a 
fault  that  arises  from  tbe  original  construction  of  the 
building.  Though  the  omamenis  are  in  general  more 
.  sipple,  the  Americans  have  in  very  many  things  a 
great  advantage.  Profitii^  by  (heir  nearly  unshackled 
commerce,  tbey  import  any  thing  Ihey  choose,  and 
adopt,  or  reject  its  use,  as  &ncy  dictates.  Abnost 
every  article  of  foreign  industry  can  be  purchased 
here  at  a  very  small  advance  on  the  original  cost,  and 
in  many  instances  even  cheaper.  Competition  is  so 
active,  and  information  so  universal,  and  so  rapidly 
imparted,  that  a  monopoly  can  haidly  exist  for  r 
week,  and  a  glut  ii  far  more  conunoo  than  a  scarcity. 
You  will  also  see  by  what  1  have  written,  that  the 
Americans  have  not  yet  adt^ted  a  style  of  architec- 
[  ture  of  their  own,  Their  houses  are  still  essentially 
English,  though  qeitber  (he  winters  nor  the  summen 
of  their  clinute  would  seem  to  recoQiineod  tbem. 
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There  is,  however,  something  in  the  opposite  charac- 
ters of  the  two  seaaoDB,  to  render  a  cooke  JBfliciilt 
A  people  in  ¥rhoee  coontrj  the  heats  of  Florence  and 
the  colds  of  St  Petersboig  periodkally  prevail,  may 
well  hesitate  between  a  maiUe  fountain  and  a  R«s* 
sian  stove.  I  am  not  certain  dial,  considenng  tiieir 
pursuits,  and  the  pecuharitv  of  cUaiate,  thev  are  verjr 
wrong  in  their  present  habits.  But  I  shall  for  ever 
protest  against  me  use  of  caipets,  wiule  the  ther- 
mometer is  at  90^,  nor  shaU  I  soon  cease  to  declaim 
against  those  hideous  excrescences  called  ^stoops.^^ 
^autiful,  fragrant,  and  cool  India  mats,  are,  notwith- 
standing, mucn  in  use  in  midsunmier,  in  the  better 
houses.  Still,  with  all  my  eflforts,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  a  room  to  sleep  in,  diat  it  is  not  fortified 
with  a  Brussels,  or  a  double  En^sh  ingrain.  The 
perspiration  stands  on  my  forehead  while  I  write  of 
them!  Another  defect  in  the  American  establish- 
ments is  the  want  of  cabinets  de  tmUttt.  They  are 
certainly  to  be  found  in  a  few  houses,  but  I  have  oc- 
cupied a  bed-room  five  and  twenty  feet  square,  in  a 
house,  otherwise  convenient,  that  had  not  under  its 
roof  u  single  apartment  of  the  sort.  This  is  truly  a 
sad  prodigality  of  room,  though  space  be  unquestion- 
ably so  very  desirable  in  a  warm  climate. 

I  should  think  about  the  san)e  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  keep  carriages  here  as  in  France.  But  the 
ordinary  coaches  of  the  stands  in  New- York  are  quite 
as  good,  and  often  far  better  than  those  voUurea  de 
remise  that  one  usually  gets  by  the  day  in  Paris. 
There  is  even  a  still  better  class  of  coaches  to  be  or- 
dered by  the  day,  or  hour,  from  the  stables,  which 
are  much  used  by  the  inhabitants.  The  equipages 
of  this  city,  with  the  exception  of  Uveries,  ana  ter- 
aldic  blazonries,  are  very  much  like  those  of  your  own 
mighty  capital.  When  I  first  landed,  coming  as  I 
did  from  England,  I  thou^t  the  coaches  so  exceed- 
ingly light  as  to  be  mean ;  but,  -too  experienced  a 
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taveller  to  be  -pmdpit^e,  I  waited  for  the  old  im- 
pressions to  lose  a  Itttie  of  their  induence  before  an 
opinion  was  formed,  and  in  a  short  time  I  came  to 
see  their  beauties.  Cadwallader  told  m^that  when 
he  first  arriTed  in  England,  he  was  amazed  at  the 
clumsinesa  of  ttie  Ei^^  vehicles,  but  that  time,  hj 
rendering  them  bnuliar,  soon  changed  his  opinion. 
We  went  leather  lately  to  examine  a  coach  from 
London,  which  its  owner  had  abandoned,  either  in 
distaste,  or  because  he  found  it  unsnited  to  the  coun- 
try,  and  reallj  it  was  calculated  to  renew  all  the 
original  opinions  c^  my  friend.  I  hare  heard  ot  an 
American  who  carried  to  England. one  o(  the  li^it 
vehicles  of  his  countiy,  and  auer  it  had  arrived,  he 
was  positively  ashamed  to  eidiibit  it  amot^  its  pon- 
derous rivals.  In  ttiis  manner  do  we  all  become  the 
subjects  of  a  capricioos  and  varyii^  taste  that  is  mis- 
erablv  dependent  on  habit;  a  foot,  simple  as  it  is, 
wbicn  might  teach  moderation  and  modesty  to  all 
young  travellers,  and  rather  less  dogmatism  than  is 
commonly  found  among  some  that  are  older. — Adieu. 


TO  THE  COUTE  JULES  DG  B£TBIZT, 
tc.  Ice. 


N«v-York, 

It  may  be  premature  to  pretend  to  ipealc  widi  any 
certainty  concerning  the  true  state  of  ordinary  Ame- 
rican society.  My  opinions  have  already  undergooc 
two  or  three  rev<^utions  on  the  aubiect,  for  it  n  so 
easy,  where  no  acknowledged  distinctions  prevail,  for 
a  stranger  to  glide  imperceptibly  from  one  circle  to 
another,  that  ute  imprenioni  they  leave  are  very  wft 
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to  be  confounded.  '  I  have  never  yet  convcfBed  with 
any  declaimer  on  ^  bad  tone  of  republican  man- 
ners (and  they  are  not  wanting),  who  has  not  been 
ready  enough  to  confess  this,  or  that,  individual 
an  eminent  exception.    Now,  it  never  appears  to 
enter  into  the  heads  of  tiiese  Chesterfieldian  critics, 
that  the  very  individuals  in  question  are  so  many 
members  of  a  great  cla^,  ttiat  yery  well  know  how 
to  marshal  thanselves  in  their  ordinary  intercourse 
with  each  other,  althoudi,  to  a  stranger,  they  may 
seem  no  more  than  insomted  exceptions,  floating,  as 
it  were  by  accident,  on  the  bosom  of  a  motley,  and 
frequently  far  from  invitingstate  of  society.     I  think/\ 
however,  that  it  is  not  dmcult  to  see,  at  a  glance,  \ 
that  even  the  best  bred  people  here  maintain  their  / 
intercourse  among  each  other,  under  fSeir  fewer  arti-/  / 
ficial  forms  than  are  to  be  found  in  almost  any  othejK 
country.    Simplicity  of  deportment  is  usually  the 
concomitant  of  good  sense  every  where ;  but,  in 
America,  it  is  particulariy  in  good  taste.     It  would 
be  a  gratuitous  weakness  in  a  people  who  have  boldly 
denounced  the  dominion  of  courts,  to  descend  to  i^ 
imitate  the  cumbrous  forms' which  are  perhaps  neces- 
sary to  their  existence,  and  which  so  insensib\{ 
become  disseminated,  in  mawkish  imitations,  among  ^':*~~- 
those  who  live  iit  their  purlieus.     Direct  in  their 
thoudits,  above  the  necessity  of  any  systematic  coun- 
terfeiting, and  in  almost  every  instance,  secure  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  existence,  it  is  quite  in  nature  that 
the  American,  in  his  daily  communications,  should 
consult  the  truth  more,  and  conventional  deception 
less,  than  those  who  are  fettered  and  restrained  by  the 
thousand  pressures  of  a  hi^y  artificial  state  of  being. 
The  boasted  refinement  of  the  most  polished  court 
in  Europe  is,  after  all,  no  more  than  expertness  in  a 
practice,  which  the  Persian,  with  his  semi-barbarous 
education,  understands  better  than  the  veriest  courtier, 
of  them  all.     That  rare  and  lofty  courtesy,  in  which 
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Ute  party  knows  faow  to  respect  himself,  hj  ncrt- 
&cing  no  principle  while  he  reconciles  his  companion 
'  to  the  stem  character  of  his  morals  by  ^ce  M  mien 
and  charify  to  his  weaknesses,  is,  1  think,  quite  as 
Gonunon  hiere  as  we  are  wont  to  find  it  in  Europe; 
In  respect  to  those  purely  conventional  fbtms,  mat 
receive  value  only  mm  ueir  use,  and  which  are  so 
highly  prized  by  weak  minds,  because  so  completely 
within  tfieir  reach,  and  which  evoi  become  ttmihar 
to  strong  ones  fimn  an  indispoutioD  to  dispute  their 
sway,  are  in  no  great  bvonr  here.  Perfaaps  Hie 
circumstance  that  people  of  education,  ibitane,  coo- 
neuons,  and,  of  course,  of  similar  torn  of  mind,  are 
so  much  separated  by  the  peculiarity  of  tlie  State 
governments,  into  the  coteries  of  twenty  capital 
towns  instead  of  Qtose  of  <Hie,  is  the  chief  reason  that 
they  are  n^lected ;  for  all  experience  proves  that 
&shion  is  a  foUv  which  merely  needs  soil  to  take  deep 
root.  Indeed  1  am  not  sure  that  this  species  of  exotic 
will  not,  at  some  futare  day,  luxuriate  in  America  to 
a  greater  degree,  than  it  even  dirives  in  the  fertile 
regions  of  the  east  It  is  certain,  that  in  England, 
ti>e  country  most  resemblii^  this,  feshionable  society 
/  is  more  trammelled  by  fictitious  fonns,  both  of  speech 
i  and  deportment,  than  in  any  other  European  nation, 
every  where  else,  after  certain  sacrifices  are  made  to 
deception  and  the  Belf-4ove  of  second  persons,  the 
actor  is  left  to  play  his  part  at  the  instigations  of 
nature ;  but  in  Engiand  there  is  a  fashion  Tor  driiA- 
ii^  a  glass  of  wine,  for  pronouncing,  and  mupnv 
nouncing  a  word,  for  even  pervertii^  its  meanii^ 
for  beit^  poHte,  and  what  is  still  more  strange,  som^ 
times  for  Deing  rude  and  vulgar.  Any  one  who  has 
lived  twen^  yeurs,  may  recaO  a  multitude  of  chaises 
tSat  have  occurred  in  die  most  cherished  usiges  of 
what  ii  called  good-breedit^  Now,  there  most  be 
a  reason  for  all  this  whimsical  absurdity.  Is  it  not 
owing  to  the  peculiarly  vacillatiikg  nature  of  her  aris- 
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• 

(ocracy  ?    In  a  country  where  wealth'  is  constantly 
bringing  new  claimants  for  consideration  into  the 
arena  of  fashion,  (for  it  is,  after  all,  no  more  ttian  a 
stru^le  for  notoriety,  that  maj  be  more  bloodless, 
but  IS  not  less  bitter  than  that  of  the  eladiators,)  those 
who  are  in  its  possession  contrive  aU  possible  means 
^       of  distinction  between  themselves  and  those  who  are 
about  to  dispute  their  ascendancy.     Beyond  a  doubt 
what  is  called  high  English  society,  is  more  repulsive, 
artificial  and  cumbered,  and,  in  short,  more  absurd 
and  frequently  less  graceful  than  that  of  any  other 
European  nation.    Still  the  En^sh  are  a  rational, 
^^  sound,  highly  reasonii^,  manly  and  enlightened  peo- 
^r^  pie.     It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  inconsistency,  ; 
y^^      but  by  believing  that  the  struggle  for  supremacy  gives  I 
^  v'    birth  to  every  species  of  high-bred  folly,  among  which  ' 
is  to  be  numbered  no  small  portion  of  customs  that  i 
V^    would  be  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  i 
'    i     Observance.  — 

'.'  ^<        If  like  causes  are  always  to  produce  like  efiects, 
^  the  day  may  come  when  the  same  reasons  shall 

induce  the  American  fashionables  of  two  generations 
to  lead  the  fashionables  of  one,  a  similar  wild-goose 
chase  in  quest  of  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  elegance.     As 
the  fact  now  stands,  the  accessions  to  the  coteries  are 
so  very  numerous,  and   are  commonly  made  with^ 
strides  so  rapid,  that  it  is  as  yet,  fortunately,  more  \ 
likely  to  give  distinction  to  be  rationally  polite,  thaiy' 
genteelly  vulgar. 

Of  one  truth,  however,  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  that 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  strangers  who  visit  this 
country,  can  sive  no  correct  analysis  of  the  manners 
which  prevailin  the  different  circles  that  divide  this, 
like  all  other  great  communities.  The  pursuits  and 
the  inclinations  of  the  men  bring  them  much  oftener 
together  than  those  of  the  women.  It  is  therefore 
among  the  females  that  the  nicer  and  more  delicate 
shades  of  distinction  are  to  be  sought.    The  very  prev- 
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aleat  notion  of  Euraiie,  that  society  must,  erf"  neccaaily, 
exist,  in  a  pure  democracy,  on  tenm  of  pnMniKUOos 
association,  is  too  manifesUy  abnird  to  need  any  con- 
badictioo  widi  one  wbo  knows  life  as  well  as  youndC 
It  would  require  the  magical  power  wuch  that 
imowned  phiunthn^nt,  Mr.  Owen,  ascribes  to  bis 
systeni,  to  destroy  the  influence  of  education,  talents, 
money,  or  even  of  hiitb.  Tbey  all,  in  fact,  exist  in 
America,  just  as  (hey  do  wiUi  us,  only  modified,  and 
in  some  dqpee  cmluled. 

^'^You  may  perhaps  be  startled  to  bear  of  distinction 
f  conTeired  by  Ur^  atnon^  a  people  whose  laws  deny 
:   it  a  single  privilege  or  immunity.     Even  thousaittu 
\or  Americans  themselves,  who   have  scarcely  de- 
scended into  their  own  system  farther  tlian  is  abso- 
lutely requisite  to  acquire  its  general  maxims,  will 
stoutly  maintain  that  it  has  no .  reality.     1  remember 
to  have  heard  one  of  these  generalizers  characterize 
the  folly  of  a.  young  acquaintance  by  saying,  with  pe- 
culiar bitterness  of  tone,  "  he  presumes  on  his  being 

tiie  son  of ."   Now,  if^  some  portion  of  the 

consideration  of  the  father  were  not  transmissible  to 
the  descendant,  tbe^atter  clearly  could  in  no  degree 
presume  on  bis  birth.  U  is  fortunate  here,  as  else- 
where, to  be  the  child  of  a  worthy,  or  even  of  an 
affluent  parent.  The  goods  of  tlie  latter  descend, 
by  process  of  law,  to  the  oflbpring,  and,  by  aid  of 
public  opinion,  the  son  receives  some  portion  of  the 
renown  that  has  been  earned  by  tiw  merit  t^  the 
fother.  It  is  useless  to  dwell  on  bow  secret  and 
deep-rooted  feelings  by  which  man,  in  all  ages,  and 
under  every  circumstance,  has  been  willing  to  per- 
mit this  heredttaiy  reflection  of  character,  in  order 
to  prove  that  human  natare  mast  have  sway  in  the 
republics  nf  North  America,  as  in  the  monarchies  of 
the  east.  A  tiiousand  examples  mi^t  be  quoted  to 
show  that  the  influence  of  this  sentiment  of  biitfa, 
(juFt  so  for  as  it  is  a  stntimtnl  and  not  a  pnynJict,) 
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is  not  only  felt  by  the  people,  but  is  openly  acknow- 
ledged by  the  government  of  the  country  in  its  prac- 
tices. Unless  I  am  grossly  misinformed,  the  relative 
of  one  who  had  served  the  state,  for  instance,  would, 
cceteris  paribus^  prevail  in  an  application  for  the  pub- 
lic favour,  over  a  competitor  who  could  urge  no  such 
additional  claim ;  and  the  reason  of  the  decisicm 
would  be  deemed  satisfactory  by  the  nation.  No  one 
would  be  hardy  enou^  to  deny,  that,  had  Washington 
left  a  child,  he  would  have  passed  through  society, 
or  even  before  the  public,  on  a  perfect  e(][uality  with 
men  similarly  endowed,  thou|^  not  similarly  bom. 
Just  as  this  nereditary  advantage  would  be  true  in 
the  case  of  a  son  of  Washington,  it  is  true,  with  a 
lessened  effect,  in  those  of  otber  men.  It  would  be 
a  weak  and  a  vain,  because  an  impracticable  and  an 
unwise  attempt,  in  any  people,  to  reject  so  sweet  an 
incentive  to  virtue  on  me  part  of  tne  parent,  or  so 
noble  a  motive  of  emulation  on  that  of  the  child.  It 
is  enough  for  the  most  democratic  opinions,  that  the 
feeling  should  be  kept  within  the  Imiits  of  reason. 
The  communihr,  in  a  government  trammelled  by  so 
few  factitious  K>rms,  always  holds  in  its  own  power 
a  sufficient  check  on  the  abuse  of  the  privilege ;  and 
here,  in  fact,  is  to  be  found  the  true  point  of  distinc- 
tion, not  only  between  the  governments  of  this  and 
other  countries,  but  between  the  conditions  of  their 
ordinary  society  also.  In  America,  while  the  claims 
of  individuals  are  admitted,  it  is  easy  to  satisfy,  to 
weaken,  or  to  lose  them.  .It  J8  not  enough  simply  to 
be  the  son  of  a  great  noan ;  in  order  to  render  it  of 
essential  advantage,  some  portion  of  his  merit  must 
become  hereditary,  or  the  claim  had  better  be  sup- 
pressed. Even  an  honourable  name  may  become 
matter  of  reproach,  since,  when  the  public  esteem  is 
once  forfeited,  the  recollection  of  ihe  ancestor  onhr 
serves  to  hei^ten  the  demedtof  his  delinquent  chiloL 
There  is  no  privileged  rank  under  which  he  can 
Vol.  J.  P 
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I  stalk  abroad  aiid  fiout  at  the  morals,  or  oflend  the 
I  honesty  of  men  better  than  himself,  and  the  councils 
;  of  the  nation  are  for  ever  hermetically  sealed  against 
'.    his  entrance. 

In  society,  the  panishment  of  this  unworlliiiiese, 
though  necessarily  leas  imposing,  is  scarcely  less  direct 
and  salutary.  Nothit^  is  easier  than  for  a  member 
/of  any  circle  to  forfeit  the  privileges  of  caste.  It  is  a 
'  tact  highly  creditable  to  tlie  morals  of  this  people, 
unless  close  observation  and-  the  opinions  of  Cad- 
\  W8 II ad er  greatly  mislead  me,  that  a  circle  confciscdly 
.inferior  will  not  receive  an  outcast  from  one  above  it 
The  great  qualiRcations  for  all  are,  in  moral  essen- 
tials, the  same.  It  is  not  pretended  that  all  men,  or 
even  all  women,  in  the  United  States,  are  exemplary 
in  their  habits,  or  that  they  live  in  a  state  of  entire 
innocence,  compared  with  that  of  their  fellow-mortals 
elsewhere ;  but  tliere  is  not  a  doubt  (hat  the  tone  of 
manners  here  requires  the  utmost  seemlioess  of  de- 
portment; tliat  suspicion  even  may  become  danger- 
ous to  a  man,  and  is  almost  always  fatal  to  a  woman; 
and  that  as  access  to  the  circles  is  effected  with  less 
difficulty  than  with  us,  so  is  the  path  of  ^rcss  much 
more  readily  to  be  found. 

-  There  is  a  very  summary  way  of  accouiitii^  for 
these  things,  by  saying  that  alt  this  is  no  more  than 
the  result  of  a  simple  state  of  society,  and  that  in  the 
absence  of  luxurj*,  and  especially  in  a  country  where 
the  population  is  scattered,  the  result  is  precisely  that 
which  was  to  be  expected.  Why  then  is  not  the  tone 
of  manners  as  high  m  South  as  in  North  America,  or 
why  arc  the  moralists  in  the  cities  quite  as  fastidious, 
or  even  more  so,  than  those  on  the  moat  remote  bor- 
ders? The  truth  is,  that  neither  the  polity  nor  the 
manners  of  the  Americans  bear  that  recent  origin  we 
are  wont  to  give  them.  Both  have  substantially  ep- 
durcd  the  test  of  two  centuries ;  and  though  they  are 
becoming  meliorated  and  more  accommodating  by 
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time,  it  is  idle  to  say  that  they  are  merely  the  expe-*^ 
riments  of  the  hour.  Nor  is  it  very  safe  to  ascnbe 
any  quality,  good  or  bad,  to  the  Americans  on  account 
of  their  being  removed  from  the  temptations  of  luxury. 
That  they  have  abstaine4  from  excessive  indulgence, 
is  more  the  efiect  of  taste  or  prinr.iplp,  than.of  necea* 
sity.  I  have  never  yet  visited  any  country  where  < 
luxuries  were EO  completely  within  the  reach  of  the.' 
majority.  It  is  true  that  their  manners  are  not  ex- 
posed to  the  temptations  of  courts ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  they  have  deliberately  rejected  the  use  of 
such  a  form  of  government  as  renders  them  necessary. 
Before  leaving  this  subject  I  must  explain  a  little, 
or  what  I  have  already  written  may  possibly  lead  you 
into  error.  The  influence  of  birth,  thou^  undoubted, 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  existing  here  in  any  thing 
like  the  extent,  or  even  under  the  same  forms,  as  in 
Europe.*  The  very  nation,  which,  in  tenderness  to 
the  father,  mi^t  be  disposed  to  accord  a  certain  de- 
ference to  the  child  who  had  received  his  early  im- 
pressions under  such  a  man  as  Washington,  would  be 
very  apt  to  turn  a  cold  and  clispleaseid  eye  on  the 
follies  or  vices  of  a  more  distant  descendant.  You 
may  be  prepared  to  answer,  ^  alf  this  reads  well,  but 
we  will  wait  the  effects  of  time  on  a  system  that  pre- 
tends to  elevate  itself  above  the  established  prejudices 


*  We  hare  the  authority  of  a  great  contemporary  (the  biog^ 
rapher  of  Napoleon)  for  believing  that  the  science  of  heraldiy 
reyerses  the  inferences  of  reason,  by  shedding  more  lustre  on  the 
remote  descendant  than  on  the  founder  of  an  illustrious  name. 
This  is,  at  the  best,  but  an  equivocal  acknowledgment,  and  it  is 
undeniably  far  too  sublimated  for  the  straight-going  common 
sense  of  the  AmoiHcans.  The  writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  very  opposite  ground  is  maintained  by  the  proficients  in 
American  heraldry,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  great  man  him-  \ 
self  is  thought  to  be  the  greatest  man  of  his  family,  and  that  the 
reflection  of  his  talents,  probity,  courage,  or  for  whatever  quality 
he  may  have  been  most  remarkable,  is  bought  to  shed  most  lustre 
on  these  of  his  oflTRpring  who  have  lived  nearest  to  its  influence. 


I 

I 


^ 
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of  the  rest  of  the  world.'  But  in  what  is  reason 
weaker  than  prejudice,  after  its  conclunona  have 

/been  confirmed  by  practice?  I  repeat,  these  people 

,'  are  not  expeiimentuie,  but  liTiog  in  conformitr  to 

usages,  and  under  institutions  that  have  already  been 

.    subject  to  the  triak  of  two  hundred  jearv.    So  far  as 

\I  can  learn,  instead  of  imperceptibly  falling  into  the 
train  of  European  ideas,  they  have  mtber  been  silently 
receding ;  and  if  there  has  been  the  least  approxima- 
tion between  the  opinions  of  the  two  hemispneres  on 
these  subjects,  the  chaoee  has  been  wrougnt  among 
ourselves.  While  traveling  in  the  interior  of  New- 
England,  an  honest  looking  fanner  endeavoured  to 
read  the  blazooiy  that,  by  the  negligence  of  a  servant, 
had  been  suffered  to  remain  on  the  plate  of  one  of 
my  travelling  cases.  I  endeavoured  to  solve  the  dif- 
iiculties  of  the  good  man  by  explaining  the  use  and 
meaning  of  the  arms.  No  sooner  did  the  American 
find  that  I  was  disposed  to  humour  his  curiosi^,  than 
he  asked  several  home  questions,  that,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, were  not  without  their  embarrassment  It 
was  nccessai^'  finally  to  tell  him  that  these  were  dis- 
tinctions that  had  been  conferred  by  different  sove- 
reigns on  the  ancestors  of  the  owner  of  the  case.  "  If 
there  is  no  baim  in't,  may  I  ask  for  what?"  "For 
their  courage  in  battle,  and  devotion  to  their  princes.** 
The  worthv  republican  regarded  the  plate  for  some 
time  intently ;  and  then  bluntiy  inquired  "  if  this  was 
all  the  reward  they  had  received?"  As  it  was  use- 
less to  contend  against  the  prejudices  of  an  ignorant 
man,  a  retreat  was  effected  as  soon  as  convenient* 


*  The  nrnplidtj  whuA  one  findi  on  Ihaaa  «ubiMti  Id  Amarica, 
ii  Dftan  not  without  uanannait.  The  renanJ  uas  of  book*,  uhI 
the  multitude  of  jounuUl  in  the  UnitM  States,  certainly  prvmit 
'Ifce  inhabttmu  Dft&S  eonntr;  &Dm  boiiif  a*  ignorant  of  the 
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Notwithstanding  these  instances  of  ignorance,  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  surprisingly  familiar  with  the 
divisions  of  a  society  that  is  so  different  from  their 
own.  While  alluding  to  armorial  bearings,  it  may  be 
well  to  add,  that  I  saw  a  great  number,  emblazoned 
in  different  materials,  suspended  from  the  walls  of  the 
dwellings,  especially  in  New-England.  They  are 
frequently  seen  on  carriages,  and  perhaps  oftener  still 
on  watch-seals.  My  travelling  compamon  was  asked 
to  explain  why  the^  evidences  of  an  aristocratical 
feeling  were  seen  among  a  people  so  thoroughly  dem- 
ocratic. The  substance  of  nis  answer  shall  be  given: 
^^  Though  the  Americans  do  not  always  venerate  their 
ancestors,  for  precbely  the  same  reasons  as  are  ac- 
knowledged in  Europe,  they  are  nevertheless  descend- 
ed from  the  same  sort  of  progenitors.  Those  who 
emigrated  to  this  hemisphere,  brou^t  with  them  most 
of  the  opinions  of  the  old  world.  Such  of  them  as  bore 
coats  of  arms  did  not  foi^et  the  distinction,  and  those 
that  you  see  are  the  relics  of  times  long  since  past. 
They  have  not  been  disposed  of,  for  no  other  reason 
that  I  can  discover,  than  because  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  use  for  them.  Most  of  the  trinkets  are  heir-looms; 
though  many  individuals  find  a  personal  convenience 
in  the.  use  of  seals  which  are  appropriate  to  themselves. 
There  are  others  who  openly  adopt  arms  for  the  sake 
of  this  convenience,  sometimes  rejecting  those  which 
have  long  been  used  by  their  families,  simply  because 
they  arc  not  sufficiently  exclusive ;  and  there  are  cer- 

form  droll  opinions  on  the  sabject  of  our  distinctive .  habits.  A 
German  prince  of  the  family  of  Saze  Weimar,  was  travelling  in 
the  United  States  during  the  visit  of  the  writer.  He  made  him- 
self acceptable  every  where,  by  his  simplicity  and  good  sense.  A 
little  crowd  had  collected  round  an  inn  where  he  had  stopped, 
and  a  new  comer  inquired  of  one  of  his  acquaintance,  *'*'  why  he 
stared  at  the  big  man  in  the  piazza  ^^  ^^  Oh^  for  nothing  at  all, 
only  they  say  he  is  a  Duke !''  ^^  A  Duk^ !  I  wonder  what  he  does 
for  a  living  ?" 

P  2 
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tainly  some  who  are  wiUii^  to  creep  under  the  man- 
tle of  gentility  at  so  cheap  a  rate.  Foreigners,  when 
they  see  these  exhibitions,  and  find  self-established 
heralds  in  the  shape  of  seal- cutters,  Sic.  in  the  country, 
sometimes  believe  that  wealth  is  gradually  producing 
a  change  in  &ie  mannere  of  the  people  to  the  prejudice 
of  democracy.  But  they  fall  into  an  egregious  eiror. 
The  fact  is,  that  even  this  innocent,  though  periiaps 
abgurd  vanity,  is  getting  rapidly  into  disuse,  together 
with  most  of  tiie  otfa^  distinctive  usages  of  onkrs  in 
socie^,  that  are  not  purely  connected  with  character 
and  deportment  No  ooe,  for  instance,  thinks  now 
of  eshibitii^  the  arms  on  any  portion  of  the  dwelling, 
in  hatchmente,  or  on  tombstones,  though  all  were 
practised  openly  witiiin  thirty  years.  Liveries  are 
scarcely  so  frequent  now  aa  fonnerly,  while  coaches, 
coachmen,  and  footmen  are  mnltiphed  fifty-fold.  In 
short,  the  whole  country,  not  only  in  its  govenunenl, 
but  in  dl  its  habits,  is  daily  gettii^  to  be  more  purely 
democralic,insteadofmaliing  the  smallest  approaches 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  1  state  this  merely  as  a  fact 
that  any  well-informed  American  will  corroborate, 
leaving  you  to  your  own  reasoning  and  inferences." 

It  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  American  democracy, 
and  it  is  one  which  mariu  its  ancient  date  and  its 
entire  security,  that  it  is  unaccompanied  by  any 
jealousy  of  aristocracy  beyond  that  which  distin- 
guishes the  usual  rancour  of  personal  envy.  One 
may  sometimes  hear  remarks  that  denote  ihe  sour- 
ness of  an  unsuccessful  rivalry,  but  the  feeling  can 
nowhere  be  traced  in  the  conduct  of  the  nation.  The 
little  Slates  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  contain, 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  two  most  purely  democratic 
communities  in  the  civilized  world.  In  both,  the  pub- 
lic will  is  obeyed  with  the  submission  that  a  despot 
would  exact;  and,  in  the  latter,  it  is  consulted  to  a 
minuteness  of  detail  that  would  be  inconvenient,  if 
no!  impracticable,  in  a  community  of  more  eztmded 
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tnteresls.  Now,  mark  one  eSect  of  this  excessive 
democracy  which  you  may  oot  be  prepared  to  ex- 
pect No  less  than  &me  govemon  of  Connecticat 
have  been  named  to  me,  who,  in  due  progress  of  time, 
and  at  suitable  ages,  have  been  selected  to  sit  in  the 
chair  which  their  fathers  had  filled  with  credit. 
Many  inferior  offices  aleo  exist,  which,  were  it  not 
for  the  annual  decision  of  the  people,  m^t  be 
thought  to  have  become  hereditary  in  certain  fami- 
liee.*  Here  is  proof  that  the  sovereign  people  can 
be  as  stable  in  their  will,  as  the  wilT  of  any  other 
sovereign.  Of  the  five  Presidents  who  have  filled  the 
chair,  smce  &e  adoption  of  the  present  constitutioa 
in  1789,  but  one  has  left  a  son.  That  son  is  now  a 
candidate  for  the  same  high  office;  and  though  the 
circumstance,  amid  a  thousand  other  absurdities,  is 
sometimes  urged  s^nst  his  election,  it  is  plain  there 
is  not  a  man  m  the  whole  nation  who  deems  it  of 
the  least  importance.t 

As  m^t  be  expected,  the  general  society  of  Newi 
-York  bears  a  strong  impression  of  its  commercial 
character.  In  consequence  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  city,  the  number  of  families  that  may  be  prop- 
erly classed  among  those  which  have  long  been 
distinguished  in  its  history  for  their  wealth  andJm- 
portance,  bears  a  much  smaller  proportion  to  its 
entire  population  than  that  of  most  other  places.  A 
great  many  of  the  principal  personages- were  swept 
away  by  the  Revolution.  Under  these  constant  and 
progressive  changes,  as  might  be  expected,  the  influ- 
ence of  their  manners  is,  I  think,  less  perceptible 
than,  for  instance,  in  Philadelphia.  Still,  a  much 
larger  class  of  what  in  Europe  forms  the  ilile  of  so- 

*  The  writer  wu  anoml  tfa&l  tbe  offica  of  Becrelsi?  of  State, 
in  Rhode  Iiluid,  h&d  been  in  one  fkitiil^  fbr  qmj  aeventjr  jt*n. 

t  Mr.  Joho  Quincv  Ademi ;  be  wu  choeen  the  fUl»irinf  win- 
ter, and  ie  now  Prerident. 
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ciety  exists  here,  thui  strangers  commonly  suppose. 
My  letters  first  threw  me,  aa  a  matter  of  course, 
among  the  mercantile  men;  and  i  found  that  mixture 
of  manners,  information,  and  character,  that  distin- 
guishes the  class  every  where.  It  was  my  lot  fre- 
quently  to  occupy  a  seat  at  a  banquet  between  some 
one,  spirited,  intelligent  individual,  whose  mind  and 
manners  had  been  improved  by  travel  and  education, 
and,  perhaps,  another  votary  of  Plutus,  (one  hardly 
dare  say  of  Mercury,  iathis  stage  of  the  world,)  whose 
ideas  were  never  above  the  level  of  a  sordid  calcula- 
tion, and  all  of  whose  calculations  were  as  egotistical 
as  his  discourse.  It  strikes  me  that  both  a  hig^r  and 
a  lower  order  of  men  mingle  in  commerce  here,  than 
is  seen  elsewhere,  if,  perhaps,  the  better  sort  of  Eng- 
lish merchants  be  excepted.  Their  intimate  relations 
«n  '"Change"  bring  them  all,  more  or  less,  together 
in  the  saloons ;  nor  can  the  associations  well  be  avoid- 
ed, until  the  place  shall  attain  a  size,  which  must  leave 
every  one  the  perfect  master  of  his  own  manner  of 
living.  That  hour  is  feat  approaching  for  New-Yorit, 
and  with  it,  1  think,  must  come  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  mnrshalting  of  its  coteries. 

When  Cadwallader  returned  from  the  country,  1 
fell  into  a  very  different  circle.  His  connexions  were 
strictly  of  New-Yorit,  and  they  were  altc^ther  among 
the  principal  and  longest  established  families.  Here 
I  met  with  many  men  of  great  leisure  and  lar^  for- 
tunes, who  bad  imparted  to  their  children  what  they 
had  received  from  tneir  fathers ;  and  it  would  not  have 
been  easy,  after  making  some  slight  allowances  for  a 

■  tnding  tinge  of  Dutch  custonis,  to  have  distiugiiished 
between  their  society  and  that  portion  of  the  English 
who  live  in  ^-eat  abundance,  without  falling  into  the 

.  current  of  what  is  called  h^  or  fashionable  life. 
Although  many,  not  only  of  the  best  informed,  but  of 
the  best  bred  of  the  Americans,  are  merclmtils,  the 
tone  of  manners  in  this  circle  was  decidedly  more 
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feven  and  graceful  than  in  that  which  strictly  belongs  1 
to  the  fonner. '  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  aozJ 
ciety  in  New-Yorit,  in  consequence  of  its  cstraor^- 
n&ry  increase,  is  rather  in  a  s^te  of  rffexv.escence 

-than  settled,  and,  where  that  is  the  case,  I  presume 
you  will  not  be  surprised  to  know,  that  the  leea  some- 
times get  nearer  to  the  auriace  than  is  desirable. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  for  a  well-behaved  man,  who 
is  tolerably  recoinniended,  to  get  admission  into  the 

.  houses  of  the  larger  proportion  of  those  who  seek  no- 
toriety by  courting  a  general  intercourse;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  doors  of  those  who  are 
secure  of  their  stations  are  guarded  with  the  cus- 
tomary watchfulness.  Still  you  will  always  remem- 
ber, that  suspicion  is  less  alert  than  in  Europe;  for 
\vhere  temptations  to  abuse  confidence  are  so  rare, 
one  is  not  much  disposed  to  clt^  the  enjoyments  of 
life  by  admitting  so  sullen  a  guest.  The  eflect  of  this 
goneral  confidence  is  a  less  restrained  and  more 
natural  communication.  s 

There  is  a  common  accusation  against  the  Amer-- 
icana,  men  and  women,  of  being  cold  in  their  man-  1 
ners.  Some  carry  their  distaste  of  the  alleged  defect 
BO  far,  as  to  impute  it  to  a  want  of  feeling.  1  have 
even  listened  to  speculations  so  ingenious,  as  to  refer 
it  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  climate — a  reasoning  that 
was  thought  to  be  supported  by  the  well-known  im> 
perturbability'of  the  Aborigines.  Whetherthe  theory 
be  true  or  false,  the  ailment  that  is  broug^it  to 
maintain  it  is  of  most  unfortunate  application.  The 
tornado  itself  is  not  more  furious  tlun  the  anger  of 
the  Indian,  nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  a  conformation 
of  the  human  mind  that  embraces  a  wider  range  of 
emotions,  from  the  fiercest  to  the  most  gentle,  than 
what  the  original  owners  of  this  country  possess. 
Civilization  might  multiply  the  changes  of  their  hu- 
mour, but  it  would  scarcely  eshibit  it  in  more  de- 
cided forms.     1  confess,  however,  thai  even  in  Cad- 
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wallader,  I  though  daring  Hk  first  weeks  of  our 
ititercourae,  aomelhiiK  of  this  restraint  of  imoDer 
was  perceptible.  In  his  countrymen,  and  more  par- 
ticularly [us  countrywomen,  the  defect  seemed  no 
less  apparent  In  New-Et^land,  notwithstanding 
dieir  extraordina^  kindness  in  deeds,  there  was  often 
an  apparent  coldness  .of  demeanour  that  certainly 
lessened,  though  it  could  not  destroy  its  eflect.* 


*  An  iiut&nce  of  liiia  wpprwcd  muinar  occuired  while  tb« 
muthor  wu  ftt  Now-Tork  in  the  sununeT  of  1835.  An  EnglUh 
fHgate  (the  HnaniT)  enteral  the  port,  uti  uichored  ■  ihort  dia- 
tuice  below  the  town.  Her  captain  wu  the  owner  of  a  London- 
built  wherry,  which  he  kiplfor  hia  private  sport,  m  hii  country- 
men on  ahore  are  known  to  keep  racen.  It  Mtenu  that  aome 
conreiaation  concerning  the  model  of  this  boat,  and  of  those  of 
New-York,  and  perhipa,  too,  respecting  the  comparmlivD  skill  of 
fi>nr  London  watermen  whom  be  waa  said  to  retain  as  a  sort  of 
grooms,  and  the  renowned  Whitehallers,  induced  him  to  insert  a 
challenge  in  the  journals,  wherein  he  threw  down  the  glore,  for 
a  trial  of  speed,  to  all  the  mariners  or  sportsmen  of  Iho  city. 
The  Whilchalleis  took  up  the  gafc,  and  a  day  waa  publicly 
named  for  the  trial.  It  was  quite  svidant  thai  tba  citixens,  who 
are  keenly  alive  to  any  thing  that  affects  their  repatation  on  the 
water,  let  it  be  ever  so  trifling,  took  great  interest  in  the  remit. 
Thouaindi  of  Bpe<:tBtars  asembled  on  the  Battery ;  and,  to  keep 
alive  the  exciloraent,  there  were  not  five  Englishmen  or  English- 
women in  the  city  who  did  not  appear  to  back  the  enterprise  of 
their  countrymen.  The  distance  run  (about  two  miles)  was 
ftom  the  IVigate  to  a  boat  anchored  in  the  Hudson,  and  thence  to 
another  which  lay  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Castle  Garden, 
already  described.  On  board  of  the  latter,  the  Judges  (who,  it 
J  — ^  jjC  ^|fJ^^^  nations,)  had  adopted  those  delici'~ 


writer  and  his  friend,  who,  notwithstanding  bis  philosophy,  fbit 
great  interest  in  the  result,  took  their  stand  on  the  belvidere  of 
the  castle,  which  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  bay.  On 
their  right  hand  stood  a  young  AnMrican  naval  officer,  and  on 
thsirjen  a  pretty  and  highly  excited  young  Englishwoman. 
The  frigate  lired  a  gun,  and  the  two  biMts  were  seen  dashing 
ahead  at  the  aignal.  One  soon  took  the  lead,  and  maintaiiMd  it 
to  the  end  of  the  race,  beating  by  near  aqaartar  of  a  mile,  though 
the  oarsmen  came  in  pulling  only  with  one  hand  each.  For  boom 
time,  the  distance  prevented  a  clear  view  of  which  was  likely  to 
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This  national  trait  can  neither  be  likened  to,  nor 
accounted  for,  by  any  of  those  causes  which  are  sup- 
posed to  produce  the  approximating  qualities  in  some 
of  the  people  of  our  hemisphere.  It  is  not  the  effect ' 
of  climate,  since  it  exists  equally  in  45^  and  30"^.  It 
i^  not  tlie  phlegm  of  the  German,  for  no  one  can  be 
more  vivacious,  frank,  ccTrdial,  and  commanicative 
than  the  American,  when  you  have  effected  the  easy 
task  of  breaking  through  the  barrier  of  his  reserve. 
It  cannot  be  the  insulated  pride  of  the  Spaniard, 
brooding  under  his  cloak  on  the  miserable  condition 
of  to-day,  or  dreaming  of  the  glories  of  the  past ;  nor 
is  it  the  repulsive  hauteur  of  the  Englishman,  for  no 


be  tho  victor.  A  report  spread  on  the  left  that  it  was  the  boat  of  the 
frigate.  The  eyes  of  the  fair  En^Ushwoman  danced  with  pleasure, 
and  she  murmured  her  satisfacUon  so  audibly  as  to  reach  the  ears 
of  all  near  her.  The  writer  turned  to  see  the  effect  on  his  right-hand 
neighbour.  He  was  smiling  at  the  feeling  of  the  lady,  but  soon 
gravely  turned  his  eyeti  in  the  direction  of  the  boats.  He  was  ask- 
ed which  was  ahead.  He  answered,  ^  the  Whitehallers  !*'  and 
directed  the  attention  to  a  simple  fact  to  confirm  his  opinion.  The 
victors  were  pulling  with  so  swifl  and  equal  a  stroke,  as  to  render 
their  oars  (at  that  distance)  imperceptible,  whereas  there  were 
moments  when  tl\e  blades  of  those  in  the  beaten  boat  could  be 
distinctly  seen.  This  the  young  lieutenant  described  as  a  *^  man- 
of-war  stroke,"  which,  he  said,  **  could  never  beat  a  dead  White- 
hall-pull, let  the  rowers  come  from  where  they  would."  Tho  fact 
proved  that  he  was  right.  The  English  flag  was  lowered  amid 
three  manful  cheers  from  the  goal-boat,  which  was  no  other  Uian 
the  launch  of  the  Hussar.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  boys,  the 
Americans,  though  secretly  much  elated,  made  no  answer,  and 
it  was  difficuH  to  trace  the  least  change  in  the  countenances  of 
the  spectators.  On  quitting  the  Battery,  the  writer  and  his  friend 
met  a  French  genUeman  of  their  acquaintance  descending  the 
Broadway  to  witness  the  race.  He  held  up  both  hands,  and 
shook  his  head,  by  the  way  of  condolence.  His  error  was  ex- 
plained. "  Victors  !*'  he  exclaimed,  looking  around  him  in  ludi- 
crous surprise,  ^I  could  have  sworn  by  the  gravity  of  every  face 
I  see,  that  the  Englishmen  had  beaten  you  half  the  distance  !^ 
It  is  no  more  than  fair  to  add,  that  something  was  said  of  an  ac- 
cident to  the  Hussar's  boat,  of  which  the  writer  pretends  to  know 
nothing,  but  of  which  he  is  sore  the  grave  crowd  by  which  ha 
was  surrounded  was  quite  as  ignorant  as  himself. 
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/  one  is  more  disposed  to  admit  of  the  perfect  equality 
of  his  fellow-creatures  than  the  native  of  this  country. 
By  some  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  fruits  of  the 
metaphysical,  reli^ous  dogmas  and  stem  disciplme 

\  that  were  lon^  taught  and  practised  in  so  many  of  the 
^original  colomes.  That  me  religion  of  the  ruritans 
and  of  the  Friends  left  their  impressions,  is,  I  think, 
beyond  a  doubt ;  for  the  very  peculiarity  of  manner 
to  which  we  have  reference,  is  to  be  found,  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  Union,  modified  by  the  absence  or 
prevalence  of  their  self-mortifying  doctrines.  Still, 
one  finds  d^rees  of  this  same  exterior  amoi^  the 
Episcopalians  of  New-York,  the  Catholics  of  Mary- 
land, the  merchants  of  the  east,  the  great  landed  pro- 
prietors of  the  middle  States,  and  the  planters  of  the 
south.  It  is  rather  tempered  than  destroyed  by  the 
division  of  States,  of  religion,  or  of  habits.  It  is  said 
even  to  begin  to  exhibit  itself  among  the  French  of 
Louisiana,  who  are  already  to  be  distinjguished  from 
their  kinsmen  in  Europe  by  greater  gravity  of  eye  and 
mien.  It  is  even  so  contagious,  that  no  foreigner  can 
long  dwell  within  its  influence  without,  contracting 

\  more  or  less  of  its  exterior.  It  does  not  arise  from 
unavoidable  care,  since  no  people  have  less  reason  to 
brood  over  the  calamities  of  life.  There  is  no  Cas- 
sius-like  discontent  to  lead  the  minds  of  men  into  plots 
and  treasons ;  for,  from  the  time  I  entered  the  coun- 
tiT  to  the  present  moment,  amidst  the  utmost  latitude 
of  political  discussion,  I  have  not  heard  even  a  whis- 
per against  the  great  leading  principles  of  the  gov- 
ernment* 

In  despair  of  ever  arriving  at  the  solution  of  doubts 
which  so  completely  baffled  all  conjecture  and  expe- 


*  The  author  will  add,  nor  to  the  hour  of  hu  departure.  The 
United  States  of  Amerioa  are,  perhaps,  the  only  country  in 
chrigtendom  where  political  disaffection  does  not  in  a  {greater  or 
less  degne  prevail. 
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rience,  I  threw  myself  on  the  greater  observation  of 
Cadwallader  for  the  explanation  of  a  habit  which, 
the  more  I  reflected,  only  assumed  more  of  the  char* 
acter  of  an  enigma.  His  answer  was  sufficiently  sen- 
tentious, though,  when  pressed  upon  the  subject,  he 
was  not  unwilling  to  support  it  by  reaisons  tnat  cer- 
tainly are  rather  plausible,  if  not  just.  To  the  question^ 
— "  To  what  do  you  ascribe  the  characteristic  grave 
demeanour  of  your  countrynien  ?"  the  reply  was, 
*'  To  the  simplicity  of  common  sense !"  This  was 
startling,  and  at  first,  perhaps,  a  little  offensive;  but 
you  shall  have  his  reasons  m  his  own  words. 

^^  You  admit  yourself  that  the  peculiarity  Avhicb 
you  mention  is  solely  confined  to  manner.  The  host, 
the  friend,  the  man  of  business,  or  the  lady  in  her 
drawing-room,  who  receives  you  witli  less  empresst" 
menl  than  you  have  been  accustomed  to  meet  else- 
where, omits  no  duty  or  material  act  of  kindness. 
While  each  seems  to  enter  less  into  the  interests  of 
your  existence,  not  one  of  them  is  selfishly  engaged 
in  the  exclusive  pursuits  of  his  own. 

"  While  the  Americans  have  lived  in  the  centre 
of  the  moral  world,  their  distance  from  Europe,  and 
their  scattered  population,  have  kept  them,  as  re- 
spects association,  in  comparative  retirement.  They 
have  had  great  leisure  for  reflection.  Even  England, 
which  has  so  long  and'  so  richly  supplied  us  with 
food  for  the  mind,  labours  under  a  mental  disadvan- 
tage which  is  not  known  here.  Her  artificial  and 
aged  institutions  require  the  prop  of  concerted  opin- 
ions, which,  if  it  be  not  fatal  to  change,  have  at  least 
acquired  an  influence  that  it  is  thou^t  dangerous  to 
disturb.  In  America,  no  such  restraint  has  ever 
been  laid  on  the  human  mind,  unless  it  might  be 
through  the  ordinary  operatioh  of  passing  prejudices. 
But  those  prejudices  nave  always  been  limited  in 
their  duration,  and  have  never  possessed  die  impor- 

VoL.  I.  Q 
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tant  prerogative  of  exclusive  reverence.  Men  com- 
bated them  at  will,  and  generally  with  impunitj, 
'  Even  the  peculiar  matims  of  the  monarchy  came  to 
us,  across  tlie  Atlantic,  weakened  by  distance  and 
ottnosious  to  criticism.  They  were  assailed,  Bhaken, 
and  destroyed. 

"  Thou^t  is  the  inevitable  fruit  of  a  state  of  being 
where  the  individual  is  thus  pennitted  to  enioy  (he 
best  eflects  of  the  highest  civilization,  with  as  little  as 
possible  of  its  disadvantages.  I  should  have  said 
thought  itself  was  the  reason  of  that  gravity  you  ob- 
serve, did  I  not  believe  it  is  more  true  to  ascribe  it 
to  the  nearest  approximate  quality  in  which  that 
thought  is  exhibited.  When  there  is  much  leisure, 
and  all  the  other  means  to  rellect  on  life,  apart  from 
Ibose  temptations  which  liuny  us  into  its  vortex,  the 
mind  is  not  slow  to  strip  it  of  its  gloss,  and  to  arrive 
at  truths  that  lie  so  near  the  surface.  The  result  has 
been,  in  America,  to  establish  common  sense  as  tlie 
sovereign  guide  of  the  public  will.  In  the  possession 
of  this  quality,  the  nation  is  unrivalled.  It  tempers 
its  religion,  its  morals,  its  poUtics,  and  iinally,  as  in 
the  case  in  question,  its  manners.  The  tirs^  is  equally 
v(fthout  bigotry  or  licentiousness;  the  second  are 
generally  consistent  and  sound ;  the  third  are  purely 
democratic  without  the  slightest  approach  to  disor- 
der ;  and  the  last  are,  as  you  see  them,  less  attractive 
to  you,  perhaps,  because  unusual ;  but  more  in  con> 
sonance  with  common  sense  than  your  own,  inas- 
much as  they  fail  of  an  exaggeration  which  our  reason 
would  condemn.  Many  nations  excel  us  in  the  arts, 
but  none  in  the  truths  of  human  existence.  The  for- 
mer constitute  the  poetry  of  life,  and  they  are  desir- 
able so  far  as  they  temper  society ;  but  when  they 
possess  it  to  the  exclusion  of  stilt  nobler  objects,  their 
dominion  is  dai^rous,  and  may  easily  become  fatal. 
Ijke  all  other  purMils  in  which  me  imagioatioo 


'I 
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predominates,  they  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  the 
directness  with  which  reason  x^ards  every  thing  that       (^ 
appertains  to  our  nature. 

^^  Although  there  is  nothing  incompatihie  between 
perfect  political  freedom  and  high  rational  refinie* 
ment,  there  is  certainly  a  greater  addiction  to  factitious 
complaisance  fn  a  deBbo^sm  than  in  a  repiiMicr^TTie 
^fHncTai  deference  which,- in  the  furiijRnv^exacted 
by  him  who  rules,  descends  through  all  the  gradations 
of  society,  until  its  tone  becomes  imparted  to  an  en- 
tire nation.  I  think  it  will  be  found,  by  referring  to 
Europe,  that  manners,  though  certainly  modified  by 
national  temperament  and  omer  causes,  have  becorhe 
artificial  in  proporfibn  as  IBe  soveieigu  powerhas 
exercised  its  innuence.  Thou^  France,  under  the 
old  regime,  was  not  in  theory  more  monarchical  than 
many  of  the  adjoining  countries,  the  monarch,  in  fact, 
filled  a  greater  space  in  the  public  mind.  It  would 
be  diificult  to  find  any  other  nation  in  which  satrifices 
so  heavy,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  so  fatal,  were  daily 
and  hourly  made  to  appearances,  as  under  the  reign 
of  Louis  Xl  V.  They  were  only  the  more  dangerous, 
inasmuch  as  the  great  advancement  of  the  nation 
made  the  most  gifted  men  auxiliary  to  the  propagation 
of  deception.  The  part  which  Racine  with  his  piety, 
Boileau  with  his  wit,  and  even  Fontaine  with  his 
boasted  simplicity,  did  not  disdain  to  play,  humbler 
men  might  well  desire  to  imitate.  The  consequences 
of  this  factitious  tone  in  manners  prevail  to  the  present 
day  in  France,  which,  notwithstanding  her  vast  im- 
provements, has  yet  a  great  deal  to  concede  to  the 
immutable  and  sacred  empire  of  truth,  before  either 
religion,  government,  or  morals,  shall  reach  that 
degreer^f^perfectiog  whicb-eaehand  all  may  h€»pe  to 
attain.  However  agreeable  habitual  deference  to 
forms  may  become,  the  pleasure  is  bought  too  dearly, 
^  ^  when  a  just  Icftowledge  of  ourselves,  deceptive  views 
of  fife,  or  even  of  sacred  Mberty  itself,  may  be  the 
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price.  1  should  cite  America  as  furnishing  tix  veir 
reveree  of  this  propositioo.'  Here,  without  preteitd- 
iDg  to  any  infallibility  of  judgment,  all  mattera  are 
mooted  with  the  mmt  fearless  iDdiffereDce  of  the 
consequences.  In  the  toseii^  and  agitations  of  the 
public  opinion,  the  fine  and  preciousjmios  of  tnitfa 
gradually  get  winnowed  from  the  chafiTof  empiricism 
and  intereatednesG,  and,  to  pursue  the  figure,  literally 
become  the  mental  aliment  of  the  nation.  After  the 
mind  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  healthful  moral 
trutlu,  it  admits  the  bluidishments  and  exaggerations 
of  conventional  politeness  with  great  distrust,  and 
not  unfrequently  with  distaste.  When  the  principle 
is  pushed  into  extremes,  men  become  Trappists,  and 
Puritans,  and  Quakera.  Now,  in  this  respect,  every 
American,  taken  of  course  with  the  necessary  allow- 
ances, is,  more  or  less,  a  Puritan.  He  will  not  tell 
you  he  is  enchanted  to  see  you,  when,  in  troth,  he  is 
perfectly  indifferent  to  the  matter ;  his  thou^ts  are 

,  too  direct  for  so  groasadecepHon.  Although  he  may 
not  literally  mean  what  be  says,  he  means  something 
much  nearei'  to  it  than  one  meets  with  in  what  is 
called  good  society  any  where  else. 
,  "  The  native  of  New-England  has  certainly  more 
of  this  peculiar  exterior  than  the  native  of  any  other 
part  of  our  country.  This  difference  is  UDouestionably 
a  result  of  the  manners  of  the  Puritans.  But  you  are 
right  ill  believing  that  it  is,  more  or  less,  to  be  seen 
in  the  air  of  most  Americans;  periiaps  of  all,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  have  lived  from  Infancy 
in  what  is  called  the  most  polished,  which  of  itself 
implies  the  most  artificial  circles. 

"  A  great  deal  of  this  exterior  is  als^  hereditaiv. 
The  Ef^lishman  is  the  man  of  the  coldest  aspect  in 
Europe,  when  you  compare  his  ordina^  tempera- 
ment  with  his  deportment    Has  not  the  Englishntan 

.  a  sounder  view  of  life  than  any  othA  man  in  your 
hemisphere  ?.  If  not,  he  has  been  singularly  fortunate 
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in  preceding  all  his  competitors  in  the  enjoyment 
of  its  most  material  advantages. 

*'*'  France  has  heen  proverbial  for  grace  of  manner. 
But  the  manners  of  France  are  undei^ing  a  sensible 
chatige,  under  the  influence  of  the  new  order  of 
things.  Her  gentlemen  are  becoming  grave  as  they 
become  thoiightful.  '  Any  one  may  observe,  in  pass- 
ing through  French  society,  the  mfierence  between 
the  two  schools.  I  confess  that  my  taste  is  for  the 
modern.  I  have  been  so  much  accustomed  to  the 
simplicity  of  American  manners,  as  to  find  something 
that  is  congenial  in  the  well-bred  Ehiglish,  that  is 
wanting  in  the  well-bred  French  deportment,  and 
precisely  for  the  reason  that  it  is  still  a  little  more 
natural.  So  far  as  this  distinction  goes,  I  honestly 
believe  the  Englishman  has  the  advantage.  But, 
with  honourable  exceptions,  it  will  not  do  to  push 
English  complaisance  too  far.  Perhaps,  if  we  at- 
tempt a  comparison,  I  shall  be  better  understood. 

^^  The  Englishman  and  the  American  have,  in  a 
great  d^ee,  a  common  manner.  I  do  not  now 
speak  or  the  gentlemen  of  the  two  countries,  for 
much  intercourse  is  rapidly  assimilating  the  class 
everj'  where,  but  of  the  deportment  of  the  two  entire 
nations.  You  will  find  both  cold.  There  is  certainly 
no  great  difference  in  the  men,  though  more  may  be 
observed  in  the  women.  The  English  say  that  our 
women  are  much  too  cold,  and  we  sav  that  theirs  are 
artificial  without  always  being  eraceuil.  Of  course, 
I  speak  of  the  mass,  and  not  of  exceptions  in  either 
case.  Our  women  are,  as  you.see^-^minently  feml-_ 
nine,  in  air,  conversation,  and  feeling,  and  thev  are 
also  eminently  natural.  You  may  find  them  coM^ibr,  ' 
to  be  honest,  they  find  you  a  little  artificial ;  -butr^ 
with  their  countiymen,  they  are  frank,  sincere,  ujire- 
served  and  natural,  while  I  challenge  the  world  to 
produce  finer  instances  of  genuine,  shrinking  delicacy, 
or  of  greater  feminine  propriety. 

Q2 
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"  The  French  gentleman  hae  ceriainl)'  one  advan- 
tage over  his  island  nei^bour.  He  is  aQiformlj 
polite;  his  conventional  habits  having  apparently 
gotten  the  better  of  all  his  native  humours.  You  are 
sure,  so  far  as  manner  is  concerned,  of  finding  him 
to-morrow  as  you  left  him  to-day.  There  may  h« 
some  question  on  this  point  with  the  Englishman,  but 
none  with  the  American,  Common  sense  ii  quite  as 
equal  as  good-breeding.  The  American  gentleman 
is  less  graceful  than  the  Frenchman,  and  may  be  even 
less  conventional  in  his  air  than  the  Englishman,  but 
be  is  commonly  gravely  considerate  of  the  feelings. 
Were  he  disposed  to  abuse  his  situation,  his  country- 
m^i  would  not  tolerate  his  airs.  I  have  already  told 
you  that  humanity  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  Amer- 
ican intercourse.  The  men  of  secondary  mannen 
may  be  more  subdued  in  air  than  those  of  Europe, 
but  it  is  altogether  confined  to  appearance.  No  man 
is  kinder  in  all  his  feelings  or  habits.* 

"  But  this  digression  is  It^ding  me  from  what  you 
call  the  peculiar  coldness  of  die  American  manner. 
The  wonl  is  not  well  chosen,  since  coldness  implies 
a  want  of  feeling,  and  want  of  feeling  cannot  exist 
where  every  concession  is  made  to  humanity,  except 
in  words  and  looks.  Mr.  Hodgson  says,  he  does  not 
think  the  habit  of  which  he  complains  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  better  cbsses  of  the  men,  thoi^  he  appean 


*  The  writer  Unded  in  England,  on  bii  ratam  to  Earopl. 
Cnrionl]' led  him  lo  the  giJIsiy  of  the  Hoom  of  Commana.  The 
nMmbar  on  the  floor  wu  t  itrancer  to  bim.  A  well-drenMl 
tnmii  atood  at  his  etbow,  ^nd  he  ventured  to  aik  him  if  he  koew 
who  was  epeBlung.  .  >■  No,"  waa  the  anawer,  and  It  waa  pren 
with  an  elevation  and  a  peculiar  aententiauineH  orTOice  which 
eannot  be  conmitted  to  paper.  The  writer  waa  inducvd  (o 
repeat  the  experiment,  aiiaply  aa  an  experiment,  four  timea,  and 
atwaja  with  the  aame  aucceai,  except  that  in  the  taat  inatance  he 
obUined  the  name,  bat  in  a  note  pitched  in  the  aame  kej.  Kf> 
■a  bold  to  aa/,  that  the  eoUxmt  looking  man  in  AuMrica  would 
h»Ta  answered  in  a  ton*  ttmmt  *'cwi&n(i«a." 
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unwillingly  enough  too,io  admit,  that  Qie  females  are 
not  ouite  so  free  from  the  chaise.  Mr.  Hodg^n,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  a  bachelor,  and  he  oug^ 
to  have  known  that  this  is  a  class  of  men  far  less  m 
demand  in  America  than  in  Endand.  Without  ap- 
pearing to  make  die  smallest  allowance  for  the  mo- 
mentary .warmth  that  i&always  excited  by  countrymen 
meeting  in  a  foreign  land,  he  puts  the  seeming  cordi- 
ality of  the  wives  of  certain  English  soldiers  whom 
he  met  at  Niagara,  in  stroD|  contrast  with  the  cola 
demeanour  of  the  wives  of  me  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans whom  he  had  just  left.  vThis  gentleman  does 
not  pretend  that  diere  was  actually  more  of  feeling 
in  the  one  case  than  in  th^  otiier;  he  seems  perfectly 
willing  to  ascribe  the  difference  to  its  true  cause,  viz., 
a  simple  difference  in  manner.  Just  to  this  extent  I 
admit  the  justice  of  his  remark,  and  I  have  endeav- 
oured to  give  you  some  reasons  for  its  existence. 
One  would  not  gather  from  the  book  of  Mr.  Hodgson, 
rational  and  candid  as  it  is,  that  the  author  had  ever 
seen  many  countries  besides  his  own ;  if  he  has,  he 
must  be  aware  that  the  air  and  manner  of  a  French 
paysanne  would  still  be  more  likely  to  flatter  his  self- 
complacency  than  the  cordiality  of  the  soldiers^  wives. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  for  you  and  me  to  quote  still 
stronger  instances  of  the  extent  to  which  this  manner 
is  carried  among  different  peo]^]e,  and  people,  too, 
who  have  no  very  extraordinary  reputation  either  for 
morals  or  civilization. 

"  I  think  it  will  be  found,  too,  on  reflection,  that 
the  subdued  manner  (die  word  is  more  just  than  cold) 
of  the  Americans,  is  more  owii^  to  the  simple  and 
common  sense  habit  they  have  ofviewing  things,  than 
even  to  rusticity,  or  indeed  to  any  other  cause.  It 
cannot  be  the  former,  since  it  is  to  be  traced  amons 
those  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  the  most  polished 
intercourse  in  the  cities  no  less  than  in  the  countnr, 
and  amid  el^nce  as  well  as  rural  simplicity.    While 
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.we  have  very  few  certainlj  who  devote  thar  leisare 
to  the  exclusive  cultivatioti  of  the  mere  refinements 
I  of  life,  there  ia  peiiiaps  a  smaller  degree  of  rustic 
awkwardness  in  uie  countiy  than  can  be  found  among 
an  equal  number  of  the  inh^itants  of  any  other 
nation.  The  very  quality  which  keeps  down  the 
superfluous  courtesy  of  the  upper,  has  an  agency  in 
eleVadng  the  manners  of  the  lower  clasBes,  who,  con- 
sidering their  situatiooa,  are  at  all  times  surprisingly 
self-possessed  and  at  their  ease.  A  far  more  just  ob- 
jectiDn  to  the  social  uaagea  of  the  Americans,  might 
be  discovered  in  the  rough  and  hardy  manner  in  which 
Hiey  support  their  opinions,  than  in  this  absence  of 
assumed  cordiality.  The  latter,  though  it  may  be- 
come necessaiy  by  indulgence,  can,  after  all,  only 
impose  upon  a  nonce,  whereas  the  former  may  easily 
become  ofTensive,  without  in  the  eligfalest  degree  ad- 
vancing what  they  urge.  But  it  is  so  difficult,  and 
even  so  dangerous,  to  say  how  far  courtesy  shall 
-infringe  on  truth,  tla.t  one  can  tolerate  a  little  incon- 
venience to  favour  the  latter;  and  depend  on  it, 
though  the  practice  is  often  excessively  unpleasant  in 
die  individual  (and  much  oftener  here  than  in  Eu- 
rope),  it  is  a  sound,  healthful,  national  failing,  that 
purchases  great  good  at  a  small  price." 

I  shall  make  no  comments  on  the  opinions  of  my 
friend.  There  is,  however,  one  thii^  that  may  be 
said  on  the  aubject  which  will  go  to  prove  the  justice 
of  his  theory.  There  is,  at  least,  nothit^  conventional 
in  this  coldne^  of  manner  of  his  countrymen.  Men 
do  not  admit  it  as  a  part  of  their  gentility ;  but  it  has 
altogether  the  air  of  being  eitber  the  effect  of  their 
national  temperament,  or,  as  Cadwallader  would 
prove,  of  habits  that  proceed  from  a  reflection  so 
general  and  uniform,  as  to  have  perfectly  acquired 
the  simplicity  and  ibrce  of  nature.  I  think  also  that 
he  has  not  laid  sufficient  stress  on  the  eflect  of  repub- 
lican  institutions  and  the  want  of  a  court ;  hot  one 
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cannot  expect  so  thorou^a  democrat  to  sjgeEd^  with 
muctr  feverence  of  tfa^Jktter.  ~He  hai  e^lained  tfaatt 
by  the  prevatence  o(  ^common  sense/^  be  does  not  ^ 
mean  that  every  man  in  America  is  wise  enough  to  ' 
discriminate  between. the  substance  and  the  shadow 
of  things,  but  that  so  many  are,  as  to  have  given  a 
tone  to  the  general  deportment  of  the  whole :  a  case 
that  may  very  welljemtin  a  reading  -andLinstructed 
nation* 


TO  THE  COUNT  JULES  DE  BtHTHIZY, 


New-York, 


From  the  hour  that  we  landed  in  America,  to  the 
present  moment,,the  voices  of  men,  the  journals,  and 
the  public  bodies,  have  been  occupied  in  celebrating 
the  work  of  national  gratitude.  The  visit  of  La 
Fayette,  his  ancient  services,  his  appearance,  his 
sayings,  his  tact,  his  recollection  of,  and  meeting  with 
veterans  whom  he  had  known  under  other  and  more 
adverse  circumstances,  are  the  constant  themes  of 
press  and  tongue.  The  universal  sentiment,  and  the 
various  scenes  to  which  it  has  given  birdi,  have  no 
failed  to  elicit  many  sparks  of  that  sort  of  feeling 
which  is  creditable  to  human  nature,  since  it  proves 
that  man,  with  all  his  selfidmess  and  depravity,  is  the 
repository  of  a  vast  deal  that  is  generous  and  noble* 
Two  or  three  little  anecdotes  have  come  to  my  ears 
that  may  serve  to  amuse,  if  not  to  edify  you. 

One  of  the  familiar,  and  certainly  not  the  least 
touching  manners,  chosen  by  the  Ameritans,  to  evince 
their  attachment  to  La  Fayette,  who  has  been  well 
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termed  the  ^*  nation^s  guest, ^'  is  by  making  oflferings 
of  the  labours  of  their  own  hands,  in  the  shape  of  a 
thousand  trifling  articles  that  may  afiect  his  personal 
comfort,  or  at  least  manifest  their  zeal  in  its  behalil 
Among  odiers,  it  seem$  that  a  hatter  had  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  send  a  hat,  or  hats,  to  France,  as  his  por- 
tion of  these  little  contributions.  This  kindness  was 
remembered,  and  a  short  time  after  their  arrival, 
M.  George  La  Fayette  went  to  the  shop  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  ordered  a  supply  for  himseul  The  hat 
was  furnished  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  the  direct- 
ness and  simplicity  that  characterize  these  people. 
The  next  thing  was  to  demand  the  bill ;  for  you  will 
readily  understand  that  the  motive  of  M.  La  Fayette, 
was  to  patronize  a  tradesman  who  had  been  so  at- 
tentive to  his  father.  *^  I  was  paid  forty  years  ago 
for  all  the  hats  I  can  make  for  any  of  the  &mi1y  of 
La  Fayette,"  was  the  answer. 

A  gentleman,  who,  from  former  acquaintance  and 
his  situation  in  life,  is  much  around  the  person  of  the 
General,  has  related  another  instance  of  the  deep  and 
nearly  filial  interest  that  is  taken  in  his  comfort,  oy  all 
classes  of  the  citizens.  It  is  well  known  that  in  com- 
mon with  so  many  others,  the  fortune  of  La  Fayette 
suffered  by  the  changes  in  France,  no  less  than  by 
his  own  sacrifices.  This  circumstance  had,  as  usual, 
been  exaggerated,  until  an  impression  has  obtained 
among  many  of  the  less  informed,  that  he  is  actually 
subjected  to  personal  privations.  Their  ^  guest  ^  ap- 
peared among  the  Americans  simply  clad,  in  a  coat 
of  black,  which  was  not  of  a  particularly  fine  fabric, 
and  with  other  habiUments  equally  plam.  .  Now,  it 
so  happens,  that  the  American  who  is  the  least  above 
the  lalK>uring  classes,  habitually  wears  a  finer  cloth 
than  the  corresponding  classes  even  in  En^and,  with 
perhaps  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  very  highest 
in  the  latter  country.  This  peculiaritv  in  the  attire 
of  La  Fayette,  struck  the  eye  of  a  mechanic,  who  did 
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not  fail  to  ascribe  it  to  a  want  of  means.   He  sought 

an  opportunity  to  confer  with  Colonel -,  (ran 

whose  mouth  I  hare  ttie  anecdote,  and  after  a  litde 
embarrassment  and  circumlocution,  explained  his  ob- 
ject ^^  I  see.  Colonel ,  tiiat  our  friend  has  not 

as  good  a  coat  as  he  ou^  to  wear,  and  I  think  he 
should  be  the  best  dres«ed  man  in  America*  You 
know  very  well  that  I  am  nothing  but  a  plain  me- 
chanic, and  that  I  should  not  know  what  to  say  to  a 
man  like  La  Fayette  in  such  a  case  as  &is ;  but  you 
are  a  gentleman,  and  can  smooA  the  thing  over  as 
it  should  be,  and  1^11  thank  you  just  to  g^t  Inm  a  suit 
of  the  best,  in  any  way  you  please,  and  then  the  bill 
can  be  given  to  me,  and  nothing  fiirther  shall  ever  be 
said  of  the  matter." 

I  might  fill  a  volume  with  similar  instances  of  at- 
tachment and  affection,  with  addresses,^  processions 
and  ceremonies,  which  have  occurred  since  the  re- 
ception of  the  veteran  Frenchman,  amongst  these 
usually  quiet  and  rarely  excited  people.  A  brief 
description  of  a  fite  at  which  I  was  present,  and 
which  is,  in  some  measure,  connected  with  my  own 
movements,  must,  however,  suffice  for  the  present 
I  shall  describe  it  both  for  its  peculiar  nature,  and 
because  it  may  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
taste,  manners,  and  appearance  of  the  Americans,  in 
similar  scenes. 

At  the  return  of  La  Fayette  from  his  excursion  to 
Boston,  the  citizens  of  New- York  determined  to  en- 
tertain him  in  their  collective  capacity.  He  had  been 
feasted  by  corporate  bodies  innumerable;  but  this 
ball  was  to  be  given  b^  subscription,  and  to  include 
as  many  of  all  the  different  classes  of  society,  as  could 
well  assemble  in  the  pla:ce  chosen  for  its  celebration. 
That  spot  was  the  abandoned  fortress  allneady  men- 
tioned by  the  name  of  the  Castle  Garden,  as  the  place 
where  he  landed.  The  castle,  you  will  remember,' 
stands  on  an  artificial  island,  a  few  hundred  feet  from 
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the  promenade,  that  is  called  tlie  Battery.  The 
work  itself  is  a  buildine  of  dark  red  freestone,  almost 
circular,  and  1  should  think  near  two  hundred  feet  in 
diameter.  Hoet  of  this  space  is  occupied  by  the  area 
in  the  centre,  the  work  itself  being  little  more  than  a 
covered  battery,  which  by  subsequent  changes  has 
been  transformed  into  alcoves,  and  has  a  fine  terrace, 
or  rather  belvidere,  around  the  whole  of  its'  summit. 
A  tall  ^par  was  raised  in  the  centre  of  the  area,  and 
a  vast  awning  was  constructed  of  the  sails  of  a  ship 
of  the  line,  to  cover  the  whole.  The  intenor  side 
of  this  awning  was  concealed  by  flags,  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  soft,  airy  finish  to  tlie 
wide  vault,  and  a  roof  that  inclined  inwards  from 
the  ramparts  for  a  little  distance  was  covered  with 
gradins,  like  the  seats  of  an  amphitheatre.  Thus  the 
interior  might  be  said  to  be  divided  into  several  parts. 
There  was  the  great  salle,  or  the  area  of  the  garden ; 
the  immense,  low,  vaulted,  circular  corridor,  within 
the  work  ;  the  gnidins,  a  little  below  the  belvidere, 
supported  by  pillars,  and  the  belvidere  itself,  all  be- 
neath the  awning.  In  addition  to  these,  on  the  side 
of  the  castle  next  the  city,  is  a  range  of  apartments. 
a<Hne  of  which  have  been  added  since  the  new  des- 
tination of  the  building,  and  are  on  a  scale  suited  to 
its 'present  uses. 

Cadwallader  procured  tickets  for  us  both,  and  at 
ten  o'clock  we  proceeded  to  the  centre  of  attraction. 
Two  of  the  pnncipal  streets  of  the  city  terminate 
near  each  other  directly  in  face  of  the  castle  garden. 
The  carriages  entered  the  battery  (the  promenade) 
by  one,  and  left  it  by  the  other.  Temporary  fences 
were  erected  to  keep  the  coachmen  in  tiie  line  after 
they  had  arrived  on  the  nnalL  I  can  say  with  troth, 
that  I  hever  knew  a  company  set  down  and  taken  up 
witli  more  facility  and  order.  You  will  recollect 
there  were  six  thousand  gueste,  a  number  that  is 
rarely  exceeded  at  any  European  entertainment.  'Ilic 
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«aiet  which  prevailed,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  estab- 
hshed  orders  in  society  are  not  at  all  necessary,  at 
least,  for  the  tranquillity  of  its  ordinary  intercourse. 
There  were  no  gensd^armesy  though  I  was  told  some 
police  officers  were  present,  and  yet  I  saw  no  at- 
tempts to  break  the  line,  or  any  oQier  instances  of 
those  impertinences,  with  which  coachmen  with  us 
are  apt  to  emulate  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  im- 
portance of  their  masters.  Indeed,  all  my  experience 
goes  to  show,  that  the  simplest  way*  of  destroying  the 
bickerings  and  heart-burnings  of  precedency  and 
rank,  is  to  destroy  their  usages  altogether.  No  doubt 
human  nature  is  just  as  active  among  these  repubUc- 
ans,  as  it  is  in  England  or  in  Germany,  and  that  A. 
secretly  envies  or  derides  the  claims  of  B. ;  but  it 
would  be  perfectly  absurd  in  either  of  the  parties  to 
permit  a  public  exposure  of  their  pretensions,  sinCe 
the  world  would  be  very  apt  to  tell  them  both,  the 
distinction  you  enjoy  is  only  by  sufferance,  and  dig- 
nified and  quiet  behaviour  is  one  requisite  for  its 
possession  at  all.  Thus,  you  See,  however  rancorous 
may  be  the  rivalry,  third  parties  are  at  all  events 
spared  the  exhibition  of  its  foUy.  But  this  truth  is 
abundantly  proved  in  the  saloons  of  your  own  fasci- 
nating metropolis,  where  one  is  daily  elbowed  by 
peers,  without  being  the  least  conscious  of  the  hon- 
ours he  is  receiving,  and  where  society  is  kept  so 
perfectly  and  so  admirably  distinct  from  government 

We  alighted  at  the  bridge  which  connects  the  island 
to  the  battery.  By  the  aid  of  awnings,  carpels  and 
other  accessories,  this  passage,  over  which  armed 
heels  had  so  often  trod,  and  lumbering  wheels  rum- 
bled with  their  groaning  loads  of  artillery,  was  con- 
verted into  a  long,  and  prettily  decorated  gallery. 
Tlie  li^t  was  judiciously  kept  down,  so  as  to  give 
the  entrance  a  subdued  and  pleasing,  and  a  strikingly 
romantic  efiect.  You  caught,  in  passing,  glimpses  of 
the  water,  and  heard  its  quiet  washing  in  dull  con- 

Vol.  I.  R 
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trast  to  (he  strains  of  distant  muGic.  Steatn-boali 
were  landing  tlie  guests  hy  hundrefls,  nn  the  narrow 
terrace  which  surrotinda  the  base  of  the  castle,  and  a 
never-ceasing  current  of  gaily  dressed  and  graceful 
beings  were  gliding  from  out  the  darkness  on  either 
hand,  or  along  the  gallery,  towards  a  flood  of  li^^t 
wliicJi  was  shed  through  the  massive  frowning  porta) 
of  the  fortress,  as  a  sort  of  beacon  to  direct  our  foot- 
steps. Such  a  sight  was  not  likely  to  fail  of  its  effect 
on  one  as  weakly  constituted  as  myself,  dear  Jules, 
and  abandoning  the  pensive  and  deliberative  step 
with  which  I  bad  loitered  to  contemplate  the  pecu- 
liar and  pleasing  approach  to  tbe  scene,  i  hastened 
on  to  plunge  at  once  into  its  gayest  vortex.  I  know 
not  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  contrast  between 
the  iudicioiis  gloom  of  the  romantic  gallery  and  the 
brilliant  salle,  to  the  magnitude  of  tl^t  saJle,  or  to 
the  fact  that  with  European  complaisance  1  had 
expected  no  very  imposing  exhibition  of  taste  and 
splendour  among  these  people,  but,  certain  is  il,  that, 
tiiough  far  from  unaccustomed,  as  you  well  know,  to 
letes  and  spectacles,  I  never  entered  otic  whose  coup 
d''a:il  produced  an  effect  like  this.  As  we  hurried 
towards  the  gate  in  hundreds,  (for  two  or  three  steam- 
boats had  just  discharged  their  living  cai^oes),  I  had 
been  seized  with  a  very  natural  apprehension,  that 
the  whole  was  to  tenninate  in  one  of  those  well- 
dressed  throngs  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
see,  hear,  converse,  dance,  or,  in  short,  to  be  alive 
lo  any  other  sensations  than  those  of  excessive  heat, 
ennui,  and,  peihaps,  a  head-ache.  But  though  so 
many  poured  along  the  approaches,  like  water  gush- 
ing through  some  narrow  passage,  the  nish,  the  crowd, 
and  the  mconvenience  ceased  as  you  entered  the 
principal  space,  like  the  tumult  of  Oiat  element  sub- 
siding as  it  emerges  into  a  broad  basin.  There  were, 
prolrably,  five  thousand  persons  in  the  salle  when  we 
entered,  and  yet  there  was  abundant  room  for  all  the 
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usual  pursuits  of  such  an  assembly.  Some  diirtv, 
or  forty,  or  fifty,  sets  of  quadrilles  were  in.  graceful 
motion,  hundreds  were  promenading  around  me  dan- 
cers, and,  literally,  thousands  were  lumging  over  them 
on  the  belvidere  and  among  the  gradins,  looking  down 
with  the  complacency  of  those  benignant  beings  to 
whom  poets  give  a  habitation  in  the  clouds. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  saying  much  for  the  self-posses- 
sion of  two  travellers  who  had  passed  through  so 
many  similar  scenes,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  strictly 
true,  that  both  Cadwallader  and  myself,  instead  of 
passing  on  with  suitable  deference  to  the  rest  of  the 
guests,  came  to  a  dead  halt  on  the  threshold  of  this 
scene,  and  stood,  near  a  minute,  gazing  around  us  and 
upwards,  with  wonder.  We  had,  however,  the  con- 
solation to  discover  that  we  were  not  alone  in  our 
underbred  surprise,  for  a  hundred  pretty  exclama- 
tions that  escaped  prettier  lips,  and  the  immense 
Eressure  of  the  crowd  at  the  spot  where  our  steps 
ad  been  arrested,  apprised  us  that  the  sensation  was 
common  to  all.  Escaping  from  this  throng,  we  had 
leisure  to  study  the  details  which  had  pr^uced  so 
imposing  a  tout-ensemble. 

An  immense  cloud  of  flags,  composed  of  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow  intermingled,  was  waving 
gently  in  the  upper  air,  shadowing  the  area  at  an 
elevation  of  not  less  than  seventy  feet.  The  enor- 
mous spar  which  supported  this  canopy  of  ensigns 
had  been  converted  into  the  shaft  of  an  immense 
lustre,  whose  several  parts  were  composed  of  entire 
chandeliers.  From  these  were  streaming  the  floods 
of  noon-day  li^t  which  gave  to  the  centre  of  the  saile 
its  extraordinary  brilliancy,  while  countless  shaded 
and  coloured  lamps  shed  a  Winter  and  softer  glow  on 
those  parts  of  the  scene-  which  taste  and  contrast 
required  to  be  kept  down.  Directly  in  front  of  the 
entrance  was  a  double  flight  of  steps  (one  of  half  a 
dozen  which  led  to  the  gradins  and  the  belvidere). 
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Beneath  this  double  flight,  a  marquee  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  small  chunber  had  been  arranged  for  the 
pacticular  reception  of  the  gueat  It  was  gaily  deco- 
rated; containing  a  Bupper-table,  sofas,  a  chandelier, 
and,  in  short,  alT  the  garoiture  of  a  separate  room. 
The  curtains  were  wimdrawn  in  such  a  manner,  that 
any  who  chose  might  examine  its  interior.  Opposite 
to  this  again,  and  directly  over  the  portal,  was  the 
orchestra,  appended  to  the  side  of  the  building  which 
contained  the  eating  apartments,  and  the  ordinary 
dwelling  of  the  place. 

Shortly  afler  we  had  entered.  La  Fayette  arrived. 
The  music  chai^d  to  a  national  air,  the  gay  sets 
dissolved  as  by  a  charm,  and  the  dancers  who  had 
been  dispersed  over  tiie  floor  of  the  salle  formed  a 
lane,  whose  sides  were  composed  of  masses  that 
might  have  contained  two  thousand  eager  faces  each. 
Through  this  gay  multitude  the  old  man  slowly  pass- 
ed, giving  and  receiving  the  most  cordial  and  aflec- 
tionate  salutations  at  every  step.  I  had  not  seen  him 
since  his  departure  for  me  east  But  thou^  the 
freshness  of  his  reception  was  past,  his  presence  had 
lost  none  of  its  influence.  'To  me  he  ^peared  some 
venerable  and  much  respected  head  of^a  vast  &mily, 
who  had  come  to  pass  an  hour  amid  their  innocent 
and  gay  revels.  He  was  literally  like  a  father  among 
his  cTiildren. 

The  assemblage  was  composed  of  every  class  in 
the  country,  with  the  exception  of  those  perhaps  who 
are  compelled  to  seek  their  livelihooo  by  positive 
bodily  labour.  Still  there  was  no  awkwardness  ap- 
parent, no  presumption  on  the  part  of  the  one,  nor 
any  arr<^ance  on  that  of  others.  All  passed  off 
simply,  harmoniously,  and  with  the  utmost  seeming 
enjoyment 

fny  friend,  who  is  very  universally  known,  was 
saluted  at  every  st^  by  some  fair  one,  or  some  man, 
who,  to  the  eye  at  least,  had  the  port  and  bearing  of 
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&  gentleman.  "Who  is  that  V  I  asked  him,  after  he 
had  paused  an  instant  to  ^eak  to  a  young  couple 
who  were  promenading  the  room  together.    "  That 

ia  J'oune ■  and  his  bride.     He  has  recently 

relumed  from  his  travelH,  to  take  posaeBsioQ  of  a  fine 
estate,  which  has  descended  to  him  from  the  old 
Dutch  patricians  of  our  State,  and  to  many  Ifaa 
sweet  creature  on  his  arm,  who  has  had  power 
enougli  to  retain  her  influence  afler  his  tour  throi^ 
Europe,  and  who,  by-the-bye,  is  a  distant  cousin  of 
my  own."  "And  that?"  I  continued.  "Aci^  poli- 
ticinn,"  returned  Cadwallader,  smiling;  "  He  is  am- 
bitious of  ruling  his  ward,  tbou^  a  man  of  family, 
fortune,  and  education ;  and  he  to  whom  he  has  just 
spoken  is  a  brazier,  and  is  his  rival,  and  often  too  with 
success.  This  grave-looking  man  in  black  is  a  state 
politician ;  and  he  who  is  lounging  with  those  ladies 
yonder,  is  one  of  the  meridian  of  Washington.  They 
arc  all  connected,  and  act  in  concert,  and  yet  eaut 
keeps  his  jpropcr  sphere  as  accurately  as  the  planets. 
Those  hall  dozen  Jasliionable  looking  young  men  are 
the  sons  of  gentlemen,  and  he  who  speaks  to  them  in 
passing,  is  the  son  of  a  mechanic  who  is  in  tlieir  em- 
ploy. They  are  probably  brother  officers  in  some 
militia  regiment"  "  Ana  he  to  whom  you  hai  e  just 
spoken  ?"  "  That  is  my  hatter,  and  a  very  good  one 
he  is  too.  Now  that  man,  in  common,  no  more  ex- 
pects to  associate  with  me,  or  to  mingle  in  my  ordi- 
nary recreations,  than  I  diould,  to  sit  at  the  table  of 
the  king  of  France ;  and  vet  he  is  sensible,  discreet, 
and  in  many  things  well  informed.  Such  a  man 
would  neither  overlook  an  unnecessary  slight,  nor 
would  he  be  apt  to  presume  beyond  the  mark  between 
us  which  his  own  good  sense  will  be  sure  to  prescribe. 
He  knows  our  habits  are  different,  and  he  feela 
that  1  have  the  same  right  to  enjoy  mine,  that  he 
has  to  possess  his  own.  You  see  we  are  verj'  good 
R2 
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friends,  and  yet  this  is  probably  Oie  first  time  we 
ever  met  in  the  same  c<»npanv." 

In  this  manner  we  passed  through  the  crowd, 
until  we  had  gained  the  terrace.  Here  we  paiued,  to 
take  a  more  deliberate  view  of  what  I  will  not  tenii 
an  assemblage,  for  its  adjuncts  and  peculiar  features 
strictly  entitle  it  to  be  called  a  prospect  The  vast 
extent  of  the  salle  lent  an  air  of  magic  to  the  whole 
scene.  Slight,  delicate  bein^*  seemed  to  be  floating 
beneath  us  at  a  distance  that  reduced  their  forms  to 
the  imasinary  size  of  fairies ;  while  the  low,  softened 
music  aided  in  the  deception.  I  never  witnessed  a 
similar  eSect  at  any  other  fete.  Even  the  glimpses 
that  were  here  and  there  caught  of  the  gloomy  re- 
cesses, in  which  artillery  had  formerly  frowned,  assist- 
ed in  lending  the  spectacle  a  chaiucter  of  its  own. 
The  side  curtains  of  the  canopy  were  raised  for  the 
aditiission  of  air,  and  one  had  only  to  turn  his  eyes 
from  the  dazzling  fairy  scene  within,  to  look  out 
upon  the  broad,  placid,  star-ht  bay,  which  washed 
the  foot  of  the  fortress.  I  lingered  on  this  spot  near 
an  hour,  experiencing  an  unsocial  deligltt  that  may 
seem  to  savour  of  the  humour  of  our  fraternity,  espe- 
cially when  one  remembers  the  numberless  tempta- 
tions to  descend  which  were  flitting  like  beings  of  the 
air  before  my  eyes.  But  a  crowd  of  sensations  and 
reflections  oppressed  mc. 

Again  and  again  I  asked  myself  the  question,  if 
what  I  saw  were  true,  and  if  I  really  were  standing 
on  the  continent  of  Columbus.  Could  those  fair, 
graceful  creatures  be  the  dauehtera  and  wives  of  the 
mechanics  and  tradesmen  of  a  provincial  town  in 
Nortli  America?    Perhaps,  dear  Bethizy,  it  was  ai- 


*  The  delicacy  of  the  Amehoan  womni  iirttber  peenliu'.  It 
■track  th«  writer  tint  the  Temalei  in  common  were  under  the  tiu 
or  middle  Europe,  >nd  Um  ram  rather  over. 
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saiKng  me  in  my  weakest  part ;  but  I  do  not  remem-  ^ 
bar,  before  or  since,  ever  to  have  been  so  alive  to 
*  the  injustice  of  our  superficial  and  vague  notions  of 
this  country,  as  while  i  stood  gazing  down  on  some 
two  or  three  thousand  of  its  dau^ters,  who  were 
not  only  attending,  but  actually  adorning  such  a 
scene  as  this.  Most  of  them  certainly  would  have 
been  abashed,  peihaps  gauche^  if  transported  into 
one  of  our  highly  artificial  coteries ;  but,  helieve  me, 
the  most  laboured  reQnement  of  Europe  might  have 
learned,  in  this  identical,  motley,  repubUcan  assem- 
blage, that  there  is  a  secret  charm  in  nature,  which 
it  may  be  sometimes  dangerous  to  attempt  to  super- 
sede. It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  manner  in 
a  woman  bears  a  strict  analogy  to  dress.  A  degree 
of  simple,  appropriate  embellishment  serves  alike  to 
adorn  the  graces  of  person  and  of  demeanour ;  but 
the  moment  a  certain  line  is  passed  in  either,  the  in- 
dividual becomes  auxiliary  to  the  addition,  instead  of 
the  addition  lending,  as  it  should,  a  grace  to  the  in- 
dividual. It  is  very  possible,  that,  if  one  woman 
wears  diamonds,  another  must  do  the  same  thing, 
until  a  saloon  shall  be  filled  with  the  contents  of  a 
jeweller's  shop ;  but,  after  all,  this  is  rather  a  con- 
test between  bright  stones  than  bright  eyes.  What 
man  has  not  looked  a  thousand  times,  even  at  beauty, 
with  indifference,  when  it  has  been  smothered  by 
such  an  unnatural  alliance ;  but  what  man  has  ever 
met  beauty  in  its  native  attractions,  without  feeling 
her  power  influencing  his  inmost  soul?  I  speak  with 
no  dissembled  experience  when  I  answer — None ! 

I  think  the  females  of  the  secondary  classes  in  this 
country  dress  more,  and  those  of  the  upper,  less, 
than  the  corresponding  castes  in  Europe.  The 
Americans  are  not  an  economical  people,  in  one  ] 
sense,  though  instances  of  dissolute  prodigality  are 
exceedingly  rare  among  them.  A  young  woman  of  j 
the  middling  classes,  for  instance,  seldom  gives  much    ' 
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I  of  her  thoughts  towards  the  accumuladon  of  a  little 
dowry ;  for  the  question  of  what  a  wife  will  bring  to 
^^e  common  stock  is  agitated  much  lew  (requentljr  - 
here  titan  in  countries  more  sophisticated.  Hy  com- 
{lanion  assures  me  it  is  almost  unprecedented  for  a 
over  to  venture  on  any  inquiries  concerning  the  for- 
tune of  his  &ir  one,  even  in  an^  class.  Those 
equivocal  admirers,  who  find  Cupid  nmie  the  less 
attractive  for  havii^  his  dart  gilded,  are  obliged  to 
make  their  demoastnitions  with  sii^lar  art  and  cau- 
tion, for  an  American  lady  would  be  very  apt  to  dis- 
XJrust  the  affection  that  saw  her  charms  throu^  the 
Aiedium  of  an  estate.  Indeed  be  mentioned  one  or 
two  instances  in  which  the  gentlemen  had  endeav- 
oured to  stipulate  in  advance  for  the  dowries  of  their 
brides,  and  which  had  not  only  created  a  great  deal 
of  scandal  in  the  coteries,  but  which  had  invariably 
been  the  means  of  defeatii^  the  matches ;  the  father, 
or  the  dau^tcr,  finding,  in  each  case,  something  par- 
ticularly offensive  in  the  proposition.  A  lady  of  re- 
puted fortune  is  a  little  more  certain  of  matrimony 
dian  her  less  lucky  rival,  though  popular  opinion 
must'bc  the  gage  of  her  possessions  until  the  lovci 
can  claim  a  husband's-  rights;  unless  indeed  the 
amorous  swain  should  possess,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, secret  and  more  authentic  sources  of  infonna- 
lion.  From  all  that  I  can  learn,  nothing  is  more 
common,  however,  than  for  young  men  of  great  ex- 
pectations to  connect  themselves  with  females,  com- 
monly of  their  own  condition  in  life,  who  arc  penny- 
less  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  for  ladies  to  give  their 
persons  with  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
to  men,  who  have  nothing  better  to  recommend  them 
than  education  and  morals.  But  this  is  digressing 
from  my  imme(Uate  subject. 

The  facility  with  which  (he  fabrics  of  every  coun- 
try in  the  world  arc  obtained,  Ihe  absence  ofcare  <>ti 
the  subject  of  {he  future,  and  the  inherent  elevation 
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of  character  which  is  a  natural  consequence  of  edu- 
cation, and  a  consciousness  o(  equal  nghts,  cause  all 
the  secondary  classes  of  this  country  to  assume  more 
of  the  exterior  of  the  hi^er,  ttian  it  is  common  to  see 
with  us.  The  exceptions  must  he  sought  among  the 
very  poorest  and  most  depressed  members  of  the  com- 
munity. The  men,  who  are  nowhere  so  apt  -at  imi- 
tation as  the  other  sex,  are  commonly  content  with 
garments  that  shall  denote  the  comfort  and  ease  of 
Sieir  several  conditions  in  life,  but  the  females  are 
remarkable  for  a  more  aspiring  ambition.  Even  in 
the  country,  though  rusticity  and  a  more  awkward 
exterior  were  as  usual  to  be  seen,  I  looked  in  vain 
for  those  marked  and  peculiar  characteristics  of  dress 
and  air,  that  we  meet  in  evenr  part  of  Europe.  In 
but  one  instance  do  I  remember  to  have  seen  any 
number  either  of  men  or  women,  whose  habiliments 
conveyed  any  idea  of  provincial  costume.  The  ex- 
ception was  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  little  Dutch 
village,  in  plain  view  of  this  city,  who  are  said  to 
retain  no  small  portion  of  the  prejudices  and  ig- 
norance of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  whom 
the  merry  author  of  the  buriesque  history  of  New- 
York*  accuses  of  believing  they  are  still  subject  to 
the  power  of  the  United  Provinces.  As  respects  the 
whole  of  New-England,  I  saw  some  attempt  at  imi- 
tating the  fashion  of  the  day,  in  even  the  humblest 
'individual,  though  the  essay  was  frequently>made  on 
a  material  no  more  promising  than  the  homely  pro- 
duct of  a  household  manufacture.  In  the  towns,  the 
efforts  were,  of  course,  far  more  successful,  and  I 
should  cite  the  union  of  individuality  of  air  with  con- 
formance to  custom  as  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
women  of  the  lower  classes  here.  You  will  under- 
stand me  better  if  I  venture  on  that  dangerous  ex- 
periment, a  comparison.     A   grisette  of  Paris,  for 

*  Washington  Irving. 
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instance,  has  a  particularly  smart  and  conventioDal 
air,  though  her  attire  is  as  different  as  possible  from 
that  of  an  tUganlt.  But  the  carriage,  the  demeanour, 
and  the  expressions  of  one  Parisian  grittUe,  is  m 
much  like  those  of  another  as  well  can  be.  Now  the 
fashion  of  the  attire,  and  not  nnfreqnently  the  material 
of  the  dress  of  an  American  ^ri  of  a  similar  claai, 
differs  from  that  of  the  lady  only  in  quality,  and  per- 
haps a  little  in  the  air  in  which  it  is  worn.  As  you 
ascend  in  die  scale  of  society,  the  distinctions,  always 
excepting  those  delicate  shades  which  can  only  be 
acquired  by  constant  association  in  the  best  company, 
become  less  obvious,  until  it  requires  the  tact  of  breed- 
ing to  trace  them  at  all.  As  I  stood  regarding  the 
mixed  assembly  before  me,  I  had  the  best  possible 
illustration  of  me  truth  of  what  I  will  not  call  the 
levelling,  fo^  elevating  is  a  far  better  word,  effects  of 
the  state  ofsocieh',  which  has  been  ei^ndered  by  the 
institutions  and  the  great  abundance  of  this  country. 
Of  some  three  thousand  females  present,  not  a  sixth 
of  the  whole  number,  perh^s,  belonged  to  those 
classes  that,  in  Europe,  are  thou^t  to  have  any  claims 
to  compose  the  ilite  of  society.  And  yet  so  far  as 
air,  attire,  grace,  or  even  deportment,  were  concern- 
ed, it  must  have  been  a  sickly  and  narrow  taste  in- 
deed that  could  have  taken  exceptions.  Although  so 
far  removed  from  what  we  are  accustomed  to  con- 
sider the  world,  the  Americans,  in  general,  have  fer 
less  of  what  is  called,  in  English,  the  manner  of  the 
J  shop  ^  about  them,  than  their  kinsmen  of  England. 
These  peculiar- features  are  becoming  eveiy  day  less 
striking  every  where ;  but  Cadwallatfer  tells  me  they 
never  existed  in  America  at  all.  Few  men  arc  so 
completely  limited  to  one  jprofession,  or  trade,  as  not 
to  possess  a  great  many  just  and  accurate  ideas  on 
other  subjects ;  and  thou^  it  may  be  a  consequence 
that  excellence  is  more  rare  in  particular  pursuits,  it 
is  certain  that,  in  manner  and  in  general  intelligence. 
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the  nation  is  grestly  a  gainer.  The  eflectoF  this  ele- 
Vation  of  character  (I  persist  in  the  term)  wai  abun- 
Aaatiy  coespicuous  at  the  castle  garden  fite.  Botb 
men  and  women  deported  themselres,  and  to  all  ap- 
peanmces  looked  quite  as  well  as  a  (ar  more  select 
rfumcm  in  Europe.  The  diatinguishing  feature  of 
American  female  manners  is  nature.  The  fair  crea- 
tures are  extremely  graceful  if  left  to  exhibit  their 
blandishments  in  their  own  way ;  but  it  is  very  evi- 
dent, that  a  ht^ly  artificial  manner  in  those  witli' 
whom  they  a^ociate,  produces  a  blighting  influence 
on  the  ease  of  even  tiie  most  polished  among  them. 
They  appear  to  me  to  shrink  sensitively  from  profes- 
sions and  an  exaggeration  that  form  no  part  of  their 
own  politeness  \  and  between  ouraelves,  if  they  are 
wise,  they  will  retain  the  unequalled  advantage  tliey^, 
now  possess  in  carrying  refinement  no  further  than  it 
can  be  supported  by  simplicity  and  truth.  They  arc 
decidedly  nandsome ;  a  union  of  beauty  in  feature  and 
form,  beir^,  I  think,  more  common  than  in  any  part 
of  Europe  north  of  the  Adriatic.  In  general  they  are 
delicate ;  a  certain  feniinine  air,  tone  of  voice,  size  and 
grace  being  remarkably  frequent.  In  the  northern, 
eastern  and  middle  sta^s,  wnich  contain  much  more 
than  half  the  whole  population  of  the  country,  the 
women  are  fiiir ;  though  brunettes  are  not  unfrequent^ 
and  just  as  blondes  are  admired  in  France,  they  are 
much  esteemed  here,  especially,  as  is  often  the  case, 
if  the  hair  and  eyes  happen  to  correspond.  Indeed 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  creature  more  attractive 
than  an  American  beauty  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  eighteen.  There  is  something  in  the  bloom,  deli- 
cacy and  innocence  of  one  of  these  young  things,  that 
reminds  you  of  the  conceptions  which  poets  and 
painters  have  taken  of  the  angels.  I  think  delicacy 
of  air  and  appearance  at  that  age,  though  perhaps 
scarcely  morc  enchanting  than  what  one  sees  in  Eng- 
land, is  even  more  common  here  tlian  in  the  mother 
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couutryi  especially  when  it  is  recollected  how  many 
more  faces  necessarily  pass  before  the  eye  in  a  given 
time  in  the  latter  nation  than  in  this.  It  is  often  said 
that  the  women  of  this  climate  &de  earlier  than  ih 
the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  and  1  confess  I  was, 
at  first,  inclined  to  believe  the  opinion  tnie.  That  it 
is  not  true  to  the  extent  that  is  commonly  supposed, 
I  am,  however,  convinced  by  the  reasonit^  of  Cad- 
wallader,  if  indeed  it  be  true  at  all.  Periiaps  a  great 
majority  of  the  females  many  before  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thii^  to  see  them 
mothers  at  sixteen,  seventeen,  or  eighteen.  Almost 
every  American  mother  nurses  her  own  infant.  It 
is  far  more  common  to  find  them  mothers  of  eight, 
01  of  ten  children,  at  fifty,  than  mothers  of  two  or 
three.  Now  the  human  fonn  is  not  completely  de- 
veloped in  the  northern  moiety  of  this  Union,  earlier 
than  in  France,  or  in  England.  These  early  mar- 
riages, which  are  the  fruits  of  abundance,  have  an 
obvious  tendency  to  impair  the  powers  of  the  female, 
and  to  produce  a  premature  decay.  In  addition  to 
this  cause,  which  is  far  more  general  than  you  may 
be  disposed  to  believe,  there  is  something  in  tlic  cus- 
toms of  the  country  which  may  have  a  tendency,  not 
only  to  assist  the  ravages  of  time,  but  to  prevent  tlie 
desire  to  conceal  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
animal,  as  well  as  the  moral  man,  is  far  less  artificial 
here  than  in  Europe.  There  is  thought  to  be  some* 
thing  deceptive  in  the  use  of  the  ordinary  means  of 
aiding  nature,  which  offends  the  simple  manners  of 
the  nation.  Even  so  common  an  ornament  as  hm^ 
is  denied,  and  no  woman  dares  confess  that  she  usea 
it  There  is  something  so  particularly  soft  and  deh- 
cate  in  the  colour  of  the  young  females  one  sees  in  the 
streets  here,  that  at  first  1  was  inclined  to  give  them 
credit  for  the  art  with  which  tbev  applied  the  tints; 
but  Cadwelladcr  gravely  assured  mc  I  was  wrmig. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  certain  individuals  did,  in  secret. 
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adopt  the  use  of  rouge ;  but  within  the  whole  circuit 
of  his  acquaintance  he  could  not  name  one  whom  he 
even  suspected  of  the  practice.  Indeed,  several  gen^ 
tlemen  Imve  gone  so  far  as  to  assure  me  that  when  a 
woman  rouged,  it  is  considered  in  this  country,  as , 
prima  facie  testimony  that  her  character  is  frail.  It 
*"  should  also  be  remembered,  that  wheh  an  American 
girl  marries,  she  no  longer  entertains  the  desire  to  in- 
terest any  but  her  husband.  There  is  perhaps  some- 
thtng  in  the  security  of  matrimony  that  is  not  very 
propitious  to  female  blandishments,  and  one  ought  to 
express  no  surprise  that  the  wife  who  is  content  with 
die  afiections  of  her  husband,  should  grow  a  little^ 
indifferent  to  tiie  admiration  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
One  i^a^i^ly  sees  married  women  foremost  in  the  ^ay- 
scenes.  They  attend,  as  observant  and  influencing 
members  of  society,  but  not  as  the  principal  actors. 
It  is  thought  that  the  amusements  of  the  world  are 
more  appropriate  to  the  young,  who  are  neither  bur- 
thened  nor  sobered  with  matrimonial  duties,  and  who 
possess  an  inherent  right  to  look  about  them  in  the 
morning  of  life  in  quest  of  the  partner  who  is  to  be 
their  companion  to  its  close.  And  yet  I  could  name, 
among  my  acquaintances  here,  a  dozen  of  the  young- 
est-locking mothers  of  large  and  grown-up  families 
that  I  remember  ever  to  have  seen. 

The  freedom  of  intercourse  which  is  admitted  be- 
tween the  young  of  the  two  sexes  in  America,  and 
which  undeniably  is  admitted  witii  impunity,  is  to 
me,  who  have  so  long  been  kept  sighing  in  the  dis- 
tance, perfectly  amazing.  I  have  met  with  self-su& 
ficient  critics  irom  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who  be- 
lieve, or  affect  to  believe,  that  this  intercourse  cannot 
always  be  so  innocent  as  is  pretended.  When  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  groun^  of  their  doubts,  they  have 
uniformly  been  founded  on  the  impression  that  what 
could  not  exist  with  impunity  witn  us,  cannot  exist 
with  impunity  here.     They  might  just  as  well  pre- 
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t^dd,  in  opposition  to  the  known  fact,  that  a  repub- 
lican fonn  of  government  cannot  exist  in  America^ 
because  it  could  not  well  exist  in  Turkey  as  the  Ot- 
toman  empire  is  now  constituted.  That  the  confi- 
dence of  parents  is  somefimeB  abused  in  America,  is 
probably  just  as  true  as  it  is  that  their  watchfulness 
is  sometimes  deceived  in  Europe ;  but  the  intelligence,  ' 
the  high  spirit,  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  American 
(who  must  neceasarily  be  a  par^  to  any  transgressions 
of  the  sort)  on  the  subject  of  female  reputation,  is  Jn 
itself  BuHicient  proof  that  the  custom  is  attended  with 
no  general  iRconveniehce.  The  readiness  of  the 
American  gentleman  to  appeal  to  arms  in  defence  of 
Ilia  wounded  pride  is  too  well  known  to  be  disputed. 
The  duels  of  mis  country  are  not  only  more  frequent, 
.  but  they  are  infinitely  more  fatal  than  those  of  any 
-oUier  nation.  We  will  hereafter  consider  the  cause, 
and  discuss  their  manner.  But  no  reasonable  man 
can  suppose  that  a  sagacious  nation,  which  is  so  sen- 
sitive on  the  point  of  honour,  would  stupidly  allow 
their  sisters  and  daughters  to  be  debauched,  when 
Uieir  own  personal  experience  must  apprize  them  of 
the  danger  to  which  they  are  exposed..  The  evil 
I  would  necessarily  correct  itself.  The  chief  reason 
!  why  the  present  customs  can  exist  without  abuse,  is 
I  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  army,  nor 
I  any  class  of  idlers,  to  waste  their  time  in  dissolute 
^  amuiicmcnts.  Something  is  also  due  to  the  deep 
moral  feeling  which  pervades  the  community,  and 
which  influences  the  exhibition  of  vice  in  a  thousand 
dilfereiit  ways.  But  having  said  so  much  on  the  sub- 
ject, you  may  expect  me  to  name  the  extent  to  which 
this  freedom  of  intercourse  extends.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  my  friend  Cadwallader,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  acquit  myself  of  the  obligation. 

Vou  will  readily  understand  that  the  usages  of  so- 
ciety must  always  he  more  or  less  tempereid  by  the 
circles  in  which  they  arc  exhibited.     Among  those 
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families  which  can  claim  to  belong  to  the  HiU,  the  lib- 
er^ allowed  to  unmarried  females,  1  am  inclined  to 
think,iB  much  the  same  as  is  practised  among  the  upper 
classes  in  Ei^land,  with  this  difference,  that,  as  mere 
is  less  danger  of  innovation  on  rank  through  fortnne- 
'hunters  and  fashionable  aspirants,  so  is  (here  less 
jealousy  of  their  approaches,  A  youi^  American 
dances,  chats,  laughs,  and  is  just  as  happy  in  the 
saloon,  as  she  was  a  few  years,  before  in  the  nursery. 
It  is  expected  that  the  young  men  would  seek  her 
out,  sit  next  her,  endeavour  to  amuse  her,  and,  in 
short,  to  make  themselves  as  agreeable  as  possible. 
By  "the  memory  of  the  repentant  Benedict,  Compte 
Jules,  but  this  is  a  constant  and  sore  temptation  to 
one  who  has  never  before  been  placed  in  the  jeopardy 
of  such  a  contagious  atmosphere!  But  it  is  necessa^ 
to  undt;i>land  the  tone  of  conversation  that  is  allowed, 
in  order  to  estimate  the  dai^rs  of  this  propinquity. 
The  language  of  gallantry  is  never  tolerated.  A 
married  woman  would  conceive  it  an  insult,  and  a 
girl  would  be  exceedingly  apt  to  laugh  in  her  adorer's 
face.  In  order  that  it  should  be  favourably  received, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  former  should  be  prepared  to 
forget  her  virtue,  and  to  the  latter,  wheuier  sincere 
or  not,  it  is  an  absolute  requisite  that  all  adulation 
should  at  least  wear  the  semblance  of  sincerity.  But 
he  who  addresses  an  unmarried  female  in  this  tan- 
guage,  whether  it  be  of  passion  or  onl^  feigned,  must 
expect  to  be  exposed,  and  probably  disgraced,  unlets 
he  should  be  prepared  to  support  his  sincerity  by  an 
offer  of  his  hand.  I  think  I  see  you  tremble  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  penalty !  1  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
idle  pleasantries,  such  as  are  mutually  understood  to 
be  no  more  than  pleasantries,  are  not  sometimes  tol- 
erated ;  but  an  American  feniale  is  exceedingly  apt 
to  assume  a  chilling  gravity  at  the  slightest  trespass 
on  what  she  believes,  and,  between  ourselves,  rigntly 
believes,  to  be  (he  dignity  of  her  i!ex.   Here,  you  will 
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perceive,  is  a  saving  castom,  and  one,  too,  that  it  is 
exceedingly  hazardoas  to  infringe,  which  diminidies 
one  half  of  the  ordinary  dat^ers  of  the  free  commu- 
nication bietween  die  young  of  the  two  sexes.  With- 
out doubt,  when  the  youth  has  once  made  his  choice, 
he  endeavours  to  secure  an  interest  in  the  aflfecticms 
of  the  chosen  fair,  by  all  tfiose  nameless  assiduities 
and  secret  sympathies,  which,  though  they  appear  to 
have  produced  no  visible  fruits,  cannot  be  unknown 
to  one  of  your  established  susceptibility.  These  at- 
tractions lead  to  love;  and  love,  m  this  country,  nine- 
teen times  in  twenty,  leads  to  matrimony.  But  pure, 
heartfelt  afiection,  rarely  exhibits  itself  in  the  lan- 
guage of  gallantry.  The  latter  is  no  more  than  a 
mask,  which  pretenders  assume  and  lay  aside  at  pleas- 
ure;  but  when  the  heart  is  really  touched,  the  tongue 
is  at  best  but  a  miserable  interpreter  of  its  emotions. 
I  have  always  ascribed  our  own  forlorn  condition  to 
the  inability  of  that  mediating  member  to  do  justice 
to  the  strength  of  emotions  that  are  seemingly  as  deep 
as  they  are  frequent. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  in  American  manners 
that  should  be  mentioned.  You  probably  know  that 
in  England  far  more  reserve  is  used,  in  conversation 
with  a  female,  than  in  most,  if  not  all  of  the  nations 
of  the  continent.  As,  in  all  peculiar  customs,  each 
nation  prefers  its  own  usage ;  and  while  the  English 
lady  is  shocked  with  the  freedom  with  which  the 
French  lady  converses  of  her  personal  feelings,  ail- 
ines,  &c.,  the  latter  turns  the  nicety  of  the  former  into 
ridicule.  It  would  be  an  invidious  office  to  pretend 
to  decide  between  the  tastes  of  such  delicate  dispu- 
tants ;  but  one  manner  of  considering  the  subject  is 
manifestly  wrong.  The  great  reserve  of  the  En^ish 
ladies  has  been  temped  a  mauvaise  honte^  which  is 
ascribed  to  their  insular  situation,  and  to  their  cir- 
cumscribed intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
And  yet  it  may  be  well  questioned  if  the  paysannt 
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cannot  successfiilly  compete  vnth  the  eUgante^  in  this 
species  of  refinement,  or  whether  a  dame  des  hallts 
cannot  rather  more  fr^ly  discuss  her  animal  functions 
than  a  dame  de  la  cour.  This  is  a  manner  of  dis- 
posing of  the  question  that  will  not  ahide  the  test  of 
investigation,  since  it  is  clear  that  refinement  makes 
us  reserved,  and  not  communicative,  on  all  such  to- 
pics. Fashion,  it  is  true,  may  cause  even  coarseness 
to  be  sometimes  tolerated,  and,  after  all,  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  decide  where  true  refinement  ends,  or  sick- 
liness of  taste  commences.  Let  all  this  be  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain  that  the  women  of  America,  of  all  classes, 
are  much  more  reserved  and  guarded  in  theit  dis- 
course, at  least  in  presence  of  our  sex,  than  even  the 
women  of  the  country  whence  they  derive  their  ori- 
gin. Various  opinions  are  entertained  on  the  subject 
amongst  themselves.  The  vast  majority  of  the  men 
like  it,  because  they  are  used  to  no  other  custom. 
Many,  who  have  got  a  taste  of  European  usages,  con- 
demn it  as  over-fastidious ;  but  my  friend  Cadwalla- 
der,  who  is  not  ignorant  of  Hfe  in  both  hemispheres, 
worships  it,  as  constituting  one  of  the  distinctive  and 
appropriate  charms  of  the  sex.  He  stoutly  maintains, 
that  the  influence  of  woman  is  more  felt  and  revered 
in  American  society  than  in  any  other;  and  he  argues, 
with  no  little  plausibility,  that  it  is  so  because,  while 
she  rarely  or  never  exceeds  the  natural  duties  of  her 
station,  she  forgets  none  of  those  distinctive  features 
of  her  sex  and  character,  which,  by  constantly  ap- 
pealing to  the  generosity  of  man  by  admitting  her 
physical  weakness,  give  strength  and  durability  to 
her  moral  ascendancy.  I  think,  at  all  events,  no  in- 
telligent traveller  can  journey  through  this  country 
without  being  struck  by  the  singular  air  of  decency 
and  self-respect  which  belongs  to  all  its  women,  and 
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no  honest  foreigner  can  deny  the  kindness  and  re- 
spect they  receive  from  die  men.* 

With  these  restrictions,  which  cannot  be  infringed 
without  violatii^  the  rules  of  received  decorum,  you  ' 
will  readily  perceive  that  the  free  intercourse  be- 
tween the  unmarried  is  at  once  deprived  of  half  its 
danger.  But  the  upper  classes  in  &is  country  are 
far  m>m  neglecting  many  necessary  forms.  As  they 
have  more  to  lose  bv  matrimonial  connexions  than 
others,  common  prudence  teaches  them  the  value  of 
a  proper  caution.  Thus  a  young  lady  never  goes  in 
public  without  the  eye  of  some  experienced  matron 
to  Watch  her  movements.  She  cannot  appear  at  a 
play,  ball,  &c.  &c.  without  a  father,  or  a  brother,  at 
least  it  is  thought  far  more  dehcate  and  proper  that 
she  should  have  a  female  guardian.  She  never 
rides  nor  walks — unless  in  the  most  public  places, 
and  then  commonly  with  great  reserve — attended  by 
a  single  man,  unless  indeed  under  circustances  of  a 
peculiar  nature.  In  short,  she  pursues  that  course 
which  rigid  delicacy  would  prescribe,  without  how- 

*  A  conyersation  once  occurred  between  a  French  and  an 
American  gentleman  on  this  subject,  in  presence  of  the  writer. 
The  former  insisted  that  the  Americans  did  not  treat  their  women 
As  politely  as  the  French,  though  he  did  not  deny  thinking  their 
treatment  substantially  kind. .  ^  For  instance,"  he  said,  ^  you 
will  not,  half  the  time,  give  a  lady  the  wall  in  passing  in  the 
street."  *♦  Very  true,"  returned  the  American,  **we  carry  our 
politeness  much  further;  we  are  humane.  ^ There  is  not  a  street 
in  ail  America  without  trottotrtj  and  most  of  them,  as  you  well 
know,'  are  broad  and  comfortable.  It  is  true,  we  inherit  the 
custom  from  Elngland ;  but  had  we  not,  the  necessities  of  woman 
alone  would  have  caused  us  to  adopt  some  such  plan  for  her  re- 
lief. We  commonly  take  the  right  in  passing,  because  it  is  most 
convenient  to  have  a  general  nile.  If  any  thing,  the  wall  te 
neither  so  safe  nor  so  agreeable  as  the  outer  side  of  the  walk.** 
Now  it  appears  to  the  writer,  that  this  reply  contains  the  werj 
essence  of  the  kindness  of  man  to  woman  in  America.  There 
is  little  show  in  it;  but  every  thing  that  is  considerate  and 
useful. 
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ever  betraying  any  marked  distrust  of  the  intentioiM 
of  the  other  sex.  These  customs  are  relaxed  a  litde 
as  you  descend  in  the  scale  of  society ;  but  it  is  eri- 
dently  niore  because  the  friends  of  a  girl  with  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  or  of  a  family  in  middle 
life,  have  less  jealousy  of  motive  than  mose  of  one 
who  is  rich,  or  otherwise  of  a  particularly  desirable 
connexion. 

I  shall  close  this  long  and  discursive  epistle  with 
one  more  distinctive  custom,  that  may  serve  to  eiye 
you  an  idea  of  the  tone  and  simplicity  of  this  society. 
There  is  something  repugnant  to  the  delicacy  of 
American  ideas  in  permitting  a  lady  to  come,  in  any 
manner  in  contact  with  the  world.  A  woman  of 
almost  any  rank  above  the  labouring-classes,  is  averse 
to  expose  herself  to  the  usual  collisions,  baigainings, 
&c.  &c.,  of  ordinary  travelling.  Thus,  ttie  first  tlung 
an  American  woman  requires  to  conunence  a  jour^ 
ney,  is  a  suitable  male  escort ;  the  very  thing  that 
with  us  would  be  exceptionable.  Nothing  is  more 
common,  for  instance,  when  a  husband  or  a  brother 
hears  that  a  respectable  acquaintance  is  about  to 
go  in  the  same  steam-boat,  stage,  or  on  the  same 
route,  as  that  in  which  his  wife  or  sister  intends 
to  journey,  than  to  request  the  former  to  become 
her  protector.  The  request  is  rarely  refused,  and 
the  trust  is  always  considered  flattering,  and  com- 
monly sacred.  Here  vou  see  that  the  very  custom 
which  in  Europe  would  create  scandal,  is  here  re- 
sorted to,  under  favour  of  good  morals  and  direct- 
ness of  thought,  to  avert  it  Cadwallader  assures  me 
that  he  was  pained,  and  even  shocked,  at  meeting 
well-bred  women  running  about  EJurope  attended 
only  by  a  footman  and  a  maid,  and  that  for  a  long 
time  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  idea,  that  tb^ 
were  unfortunate  in  having  lost  all  those  male  friends, 
whose  natural  duty  it  was  to  stand  between  their 
helplessness  and  the  cold  calculating  selfishness  of 
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tbe  world.  There  would  be  some  relief  to  the  trmvi 
of  our  desolation,  gallant  Jules,  could  our  own  Bingle- 
blessedness  take  reluge  in  the  innocent  delists  of 
Euch  a  servitude  I — Adieu. 


TO  THE  COHTB  JULES  DE  BETHIZT, 
ke.  tec. 


New-York, . 

There  is  a  secret  pleasure  in  discoursing  of  the 
habits,  affections,  and  influence  of  the  sex,  which 
invariably  leads  me  astray  from  all  other  objects.  I 
find,  on  perusing  my  letter-book,  that  the  temptation 
of  treating  on  the  usages  of  the  American  women, 
completely  lured  me  from  a  recollection  of  the 
file  in  which  1  was  happy  enough  to  see  so  many  of 
the  fair  creatures  congregated.  It  is  now  too  late  to 
return  to  a  description  of  a  scene  that  would  require 
hours  to  do  it  justice,  and  we  must,  in  consequence, 
take  our  departure  ahniptLy  for  the  interior  of  the  state 
of  New- York.    It  had  been  previously  arrai^d  that 

Cadwallader  and  his  '■ —  acquaintance  should 

take  passage  in  a  steam-boat  tiiat  was  destined  to 
receive  La  Fayette,  and  which  was  to  depart,  at  a 
fltated  hour,  from  the  terrace  of  the  CBstfc  garden 
itself. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  these  republicans  have 

fiven  a  princely  reception  to  their  venerable  guest 
t  foTTDS  one  portion  of  their  plan  of  hospitality,  that 
he  is  to  receive  every  -accommodation  to  which  he 
is  entitled  by  his  rank  and  services,  and  every  facility 
of  movement  ponible,  without  the  least  pecuniary 
cost     At  eveij  ci^,  uid,  indeed  at  every  hamlet  he 
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enters,  lodgings,  table,  carriage,  and,  m  short,  all  the 
arrangements  of  a  well-ordered  establishment,  art 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens.  The  governs 
ment  has  nothing  further  to  do  with  it,  than  that  it 
offered  him  a  vessel  of  war  to  conduct  him  to  the 
country,  and  that  it  has  issued  orders  that  their  an»> 
cient  general  should  be  received  with  die  customary 
military  honours  at  the  difierent military  and  naval  es- 
tablishments, &c.  that  he  may  choose  to  visit  Every 
thing  else  is  left  to  the  good-will  and  grateful  afiection 
of  tlie  people,  and  nobly  do  tiiey  press  forward  to 
lay  their  little  offerings  on  the  altar  of  gratitude.  The 
passage  of  La  Fayette  by  land  is  invariably  conduct- 
ed under  an  escort  of  local  cavalry,  from  town  to 
town,  while  he  never  enters  a  State  diat  he  is  not  re- 
ceived either  by  its  governor  in  person,  or  some  suit- 
able representative,  who  charges  himself  with  all  that 
is  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the  guest  during  the 
time  that  he  is  to  remain  in  those  particular  territo- 
ries. The  receptions,  entertainments,  and  contribu- 
tions of  the  several  towns  are  made  subject  to  this 
general  control,  and  by  this  means  confusion  is  avoid- 
ed, and  despatch,  an  important  part  where  so  much 
is  to  be  done,  is  commonly  secured. 

On  the  present  occasion.  La  Fayette  was  to  pre- 
sent himself  in  the  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  IiuJ- 
son;  to  examine  the  great  military  school  at  West 
Point,  and  to  revisit  many  of  those  scenes  of  peculiar 
interest  in  which  he  had  been  an  important  acter 
five  and  forty  years  before.  A  capacious,  comfort- 
able, and  even  el^ant  steam-boat,  was  appropriated 
to  his  use.*   It  might  readily  have  transported  several 


*  The  luxury  of  the  Americm  steun-boats  is  peculiar  to  the 
nation.  Those  of  England  are  certainly  next  to  them  in  eise, 
show,  and  elegance ;  but  the  writer  thinks  they  cannot  be  said  to 
be  equal  in  either.  Their  number,  considering  the  populati<m 
oftJie  country,  is  amazing.    There  cannot  be  less  than  fifty,  that 
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hundred  souls,  and  ooe  or  two  hondred  could  sleep 
beneath  the  decks  with  as  much  comfort  as  is  usually 
Ibund  in  the  limited  space  of  any  vessel. 

A  little  after  midnight  vre  were  told  it  was  neces- 
sary to  depart.  Our  baggage  and  servants  were 
-already  on  board,  and  following  the  motions  of  La 
Fayette,  who  tore  himself  from  a  crowd  of  the  lair 
and  afTecttonale  daughters  of  Aroenca,  that  seemed  io 
truth  to  rt^ard  him  with  eyes  of  filial  afiectiwi,  we 
left  the  brilliant  scene  together.  The  boat  was  in 
readiness,  and  stepping  on  her  decks  fr<^  the  lower 
terrace  beneath  the  walls  of  the  castle,  in  five  minutes 
we  were  making  swift  pn^ress  along  the  noble  river 
of  the  north,  fis  it  is  often  called  in  this  country.  For 
a  few  minutes  we  saw  the  halo  of  light  which  hung 
about  the  scene  we  had  quilted,  and  heard  the  soft 
sounds  of  the  distant  music  difibsing  tbemselvea  on 
the  water,  and  then  came  the  gloomier  objects  of  the 
sleeping  town,  with  its  tall,  strai^t  spires,  its  forests 
of  masts,  and  its  countless  rows  of  battlement- walls, 
and  of  chimneys,  in  brick.  The  whole  company, 
which  consisted  of  some  fifty  or  siity,  immediately 
retired  to  their  births,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  dash- 
it^  of  the  wheels  against  the  water,  and  the  dead, 
dull  movement  of  the  engine,  lulled  me  to  sleep. 

I  viaa  up  loi^  before  most  of  the  company.     La 

rslen  which  coinniuiiio«ta  with  Uw  citj  of  New- 
ork  alone.  On  Ih*  Miniiaippi  and  iU  tribuUriM,  tbcrs  u% 
aemt  ■  faundrad,  many  of  which  are  ■<  large  aa  amall  ftigaUa. 
Of  their  glHgaaca  it  may  be  aaid  that  one  i*  now  raniiiii|  od  the 
Hndaon,  which,  beaidei  a  ptofiue  szpenditnre  of  marble,  ma- 
bogany,  the  beantiful  bird'a-ey*  maple  of  the  eouotry,  and  all 
thn  other  caatomary  oraameota,  haa  ita  ccbin*  actaallT  mr- 
Toundsd  by  compartmenta  painted  io  landacapea,  be.  be.  by 
artuti  who  would  ocenpy  highlj  creditaUe  ataattonf  amoof 
.their  brethren  in  Europe.  Thia  boat  haa  run  fh>m  New-Tork  to 
Albany,  a  diitance  of  about  one  hundred  aod  foKy-earan  milea, 
in  eleTen  hoora  and  a  half.  Every  day,  too,  ia  slbibiliaf  im- 
pronmenta  in  mscluiMry  tnd  fbni,  aa  alao  in  Ininry  and 
comfort. 
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Fayette  was  on  deck,  attended    by  one  or  two 
foreigners,  who,  like  myself,  were  anxious  to  lose 
as  little  as  possible  of  the  ^orious  scenery  of  ttus 
renowned  river,  and  two  or  three  Americans,  who 
had  reached  that  time  of  life  when  sleep  is  becoming 
less  necessary  than  it  was  in  youth.     The  night  had 
been  foggy  and  unusually  dark,  and  we  had  lost  some    ^ 
time  by  touching  on  an  oyster-bank  that  lies  in  one  of 
the  broadest  parts  of  the  river.    This  delay,  however, 
though  it  served  to  disconcert  some  of  the  arrange* 
meuts  of  the  towns  above,  was  certainly  propitious 
to  our  wishes,  since  it  enabled  us,  who  had  never 
before  been  on  this  water,  to  see  more  of  ite  delieht^ 
ful  landscapes.     As  I  do  not  intend  often  to  molest  ^ 
you  with  descriptions  that  cannot  be  considered  dis*    \ 
tinctive,  you  will  bear  with  me  for  a  moment  while 
I  make  a  little  digression  in  favour  of  the  Hudson, 
which,  after  having  seen  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the    < 
Loire,  the  Seine,  the  Danube,  the  Wolga,  the  Dnieper,   ; 
and  a  hundred  others,  1  fearlessly  pronounce  to  em-  ' 
brace  a  greater  variety  of  more  noble  and  moro^^^ 
pleasing  natural  objects,  than  any  one  of  them  all.  ^ 

For  tiie  first  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  Hudson  \ 
is  never  much  less  than  a  mile  in  width,  and,  in  two 
instances,  it  expands  into  small  lakes  of  twice  that 
breadth,  running  always  in  a  direction  a  little  west  of 
north.  The  eye,  at  first,  looks  along  an  endless  vista, 
that  narrows^  by  distance,  but  which  opposes  nothing 
but  distance  to  the  view.  The  western  shore  is  a- 
perpendicular  rock,  weather-worn  and  venerable, 
bearine  a  little  of  the  appearance  of  artificial  par- 
apets,from  which  word  it  takes  its  name.  This  rock 
has  a  very  eaual  altitude  of  about  five  hundred  feet. 
ki  the  foot  of  this  wall  of  stone,  there  is,  occasionally, 
room  for  the  hut  of  some  labourer  in  the  quarries, 
which  are  wrought  in  its  side,  and  now  and  then  a 
house  is  seen  seated  on  a  narrow  bottom,  that  may 
furnish  subsistence  for  a  few  cattle,  or,  perhaps,  a 
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garden  for  the  occupant  'ilie  oppoaite  bank  is  cul- 
tivated to  the  water,  thou^  it  is  also  h^,  unequal, 
and  brdten.  A  few  villages  are  seen,  white,  neat, 
and  thrivii^,  and  of  a  joutluul,  vigorous  air,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case  with  an  Americui  villaee,  while  there 
is  scarcely  an  eliinfole  site  for  a  dwelling  that  is  not 
occupied  by  a  villa,  or  one  of  the  convenient  and 
respectable  looking  tarm-houses  of  the  country. 
Orchards,  cattle,  fields  of  grain,  and  all  the  other 
signs  of  a  high  domestic  conditioiH  serve  to  heighten 
the  contrast  of  the  opposing  banks.  This  description, 
'  short  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  may  serve  to  give  you 
some  idea  of  what  1  should  call  the  first  distinctive 
division  of  this  extraordinary  river.  "Qie  second 
commences  at  the  entrance  of  the  Highlands,  l^ese 
are  a  succession  of  confused  and  beautifully  romantic 
mountains,  with  broken  and  irregular  summits,  which 
nature  had  apparently  once  opposed  to  the  passage 
of  the  water.  The  elements,  most  probably  assisted 
by  some  violent  convulsion  of  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
tniimphed,  and  the  river  has  wroogfat  for  itself  a 
sinuous  channel  through  the  maze  of  hills,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  not  less  thui  twenty  miles.  Below  the 
Highlands,  though  the  parapets  and  their  rival  banks 
foim  a  peculiar  scenery,  the  proportions  of  objects 
are  not  sufficiently  preserved  to  give  to  the  land,  or 
to  the  water,  the  effect  which  they  are  capable  of 
producing  in  conjunction.  The  river  is  too  broad, 
or  the  hills  are  too  low.  But  within  the  Highlands, 
the  objection  is  lost  The  river  is  reduced  to  less 
than  half  its  former  width,  (at  least  it  appears  so  to 
the  eye,)  while  the  mountains  rise  to  three  and  four 
times  the  altitude  of  the  parapets.  Rocks,  broken, 
ro^d,  and  fantastic ;  forests,  through  which  dis- 
jointed precipices  are  seen  forming  dusky  back- 
grounds ;  promontories ;  dark,  deep  bays ;  low  sylvan 
poinis;  elevated  plains;  gloomy,  retiring  vallej-s; 
pinnacles ;  cones ;  ramparts,  that  overhang  and  frown 
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upon  the  water ;  and,  in  short,  almost  every  varietj 
.  of  form  in  which  tlie  imagination  can  conjurejpictures 
of  romantic  b^uty^^  are  assembled  here«  To  these 
natural  qualities  of  the  scenery,  must  be  associated 
more  artificial  accessories  than  are  common  to  Amer* 
ica.  The  ruins  of  mihtary  works  are  scattered  pro- 
fusely among  these  wild  and  i*a^ed  hills,  and  more 
than  one  tale  of  blood  and  of  daring  is  recounted  to 
thelraveller,as  he  glide!)  among  their  sombre  shadows. 
To  these  relics  of  a  former  age,  must  be  added  the 
actual  and  flourishing  establishment  at  the  **  Point^V^ 
which  comprises  a  village  of  academic  buildings,  bar- 
racks, and  other  adjuncts.  I  remember  nothing  more 
striking  in  its  way  than  a  view  up  one  of  the  placid 
reaches  of  this  passage.  The  even  surface  of  the 
water,  darkened  nere  and  there  with  broad  shadow3 
from  a  pyramid  of  rock ;  the  glorious  hue  of  a  setting 
sun  gilding  the  green  sides  of  a  distant  mountain, 
over  which  the  dark  passage  of  a  cloud  was  occa 
sionally  to  be  traced,  resembling  the  flight  of  some 
mighty  bird;  with  twenty  or  thirty  lagging  sails, 
whitening  the  channel,  from  whose  smooth  surface 
they  were  reflected  as  from  that  of  a  mirror,  formed 
the  picture. 

Above  the  Highlands,  the  river  again  assumes  a 
dilTerent  character.  From  the  bay  of  Newbui^  to^ 
that  of  Hudson,  a  distance  at  least  of  sixty  or  seventy 
miles,  it  appears  Uke  a  succession  of  beautiful  lakes, 
each  reach  preserving  the  proportions  and  appear- 
ance of  a  separate  sheet  of  water,  rather  than  of  part 
of  a  river.  There  are  a  few  of  these  detached  views  . 
that  may  compete  with  any  of  Italy,  and  to  one  id 
particular  there  is  a  noble  back-ground  of  mountains, 
removed  a  few  miles  from  the  water,  which  are 
thrown  together  in  splendid  confusion.  .^ 

From  Hudson  to  Albany,  some  thirty  miles,  the  ^ 
Hudson  acquires  more  of  the  character  of  a  river  j 
according  to  our  European   notions.     It  is  dotted      / 
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with  islands,  much  like  the  Seine  above  Caudebec, 
and  its  scenery  is  picturesaue  and  exceedii^jr  agree* 
able.  This  character,  indeed,  is  preserved  even  to 
Waterford,  a  few  miles  further,  and  above  the  point 
where  its  waters  are  increased  by  the  contributimn 
of  the  Mohawk. 

At  Waterford,  one  hundred  and  ei^tj  miles  Grom 
the  sea,  it  becomes  a  reduced  and  rural  stream,  aboat 
as  large  as  the  Seine  at  Paris,  and  can  be  traced  for 
leagaes,  sometimes  still,  lovely,  and  green  with 
islands,  and  swnetimes  noisy,  rapid,  and  tumbling, 
until  you  reach  its  sources  in  tne  ruKcd,  bn^ea 
mountains  of  the  northern  counties  of  the  State. 
There  are  far  mightier  streams  in  this  country  than 
the  Hudson,  but  there  is  not  one  of  scenery  so  diver* 
ufied  and  so  pleasing.  The  Rhine,  vHth  its  cities,  its 
hundred  caatles,  and  its  inexhaustible  recollections, 
has  charms  of  its  own;  but  when  time  shall  lend  to 
the  Hudson  the  interest  of  a  deeper  association,  its 
passage  will,  I  think,  be  pronounced  unequalled. 
At  present,  even,  it  is  not  without  a  character  of 
peculiar  moral  beanty.  The  view  of  all  the  im- 
provements of  high  civiliaation  in  rapid,  healthful, 
and  unequalled  progress,  is  cheering  to  philanthropy ; 
while  the  countless  villas,  couDtry-bouses,  and  even 
seats  of  reasonable  pretensions,  are  calculated  to  as* 
sure  one,  that,  amid  the  general  abundance  of  life, 
its  numberless  refinements  are  not  n^lected. 

The  Highlands  had  been  the  great  military  position 
of  the  Americans  during  the  struggle  for  their  inde- 
pendence. The  scattered  population  of  the  country, 
at  that  time,  lay  along  the  shores  of  the  Atiantic,  be- 
tween the  for^-third  and  the  thirty-third  degrees  of 
latitude.  Perhaps  one  half  of  the  entire  physical 
strength  of  the  country  then  existed  in  th"e  States  of 
New-England.  It  is  well  known,  that  after  the  in- 
surrection had  assumed  the  character  of  a  war. 
Great  Britain,  instead  of  maintaining,  was  obliged  to 
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resort  to  tlie  more  established  principles  of  a  r^ular 
contest  to  recover  her  former  ^kmiimon.  She  obtain* 
ed  the  possession  of  Montreal  and  NewrYork.  Na- 
ture, by  means  of  the  Hudson  and  the  northern  lakes, 
offered  extraordinarj  facilities  of  communication  be- 
tween the  two  places;  and  politicians,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  thousand  miles,  as  they  jstudied  the 
map,  vainly  imagined  that  the  cord  of  moral  connex- 
ion could  be  severed  as  easily  as  one  of  a  more  per- 
ishable natufe.  It  was  believed,  that  by  marching 
armies  from  the  opposite  extremities,  and  leaving 
sufficient  garrisons  at  the  most  important  points  along 
their  routes,  the  intercourse  between  the  eastern  and 
the  other  States  could  be  so  far  interrupted  as  to  ren- 
der conquest  certain.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  success  of  such  a  plan  would  for  a  time  have 
thrown  great  embarrassment  in  tlie  way  of  the 
Americans,  though  it  is  morally  certain  it  would 
have  assured  tlie  final  failure  of  the  royal  cause. 
The  idea  of  covering  a  country,  peopled  like  that  in 
dispute,  with  military  posts,  ought  to  have  been 
deemed  too  absurd  for  serious  consideration.  A 
power  stronger  than  even  that  of  the  bayonet  had 
already  tau^t  the  intended  victims  of  this  plan  confi- 
dence in  themselves  and  in  their  cause.  It  is  clear 
that  the  scheme  could  only  succeed  in  a  nation, 
whose  people  had  been  accustomed  to  consider 
themselves  as  appendages  to,  instead  of  the  control- 
lers of,  a  political  system.  It  would  have  been  giving 
to  the  Americans  a  vast  advantage  already  possessed 
by  their  enemies,  by  dividing  the  power  of  the  latter, 
and  in  inviting  attack,  as  it  must  have  indicated  the 
points  against  which  a  superior  force  might  have  been 
easily  directed.  The  experiment  was  afterwards  made 
in  the  less  populous  States  of  the  south,  and  complete- 
ly failed,  most  of  the  garrisons  being  captured  in  suc- 
cession. One  might  almost  fancy  he  saw  the  stubborn 
yeomanry  of  New-England  leaving  their  ploughs  for  a 
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treek,  in  order  to  mioi^  in  the  pastinie  of  fedodng  a 
Hostile  gurrisoD.  In  aboit*  the  pboi  was  Geman,4uid 
however  saccessfiil  it  ttiig^  hAYe  been  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube,  it  would  have  in&IUMr  ended 
in  disgrace,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  It «  end  in 
disgrace,  fliougb  time  was  not  given  ibf  its  complete 
devek4)ement  The  yeomamr  of  New^Englano,  in- 
stead of  waiting  fi>r  that  pcmon  of  the  wjwi  finnce 
which  deboucti^  from  the  St  Lawrence  to  commn- 
iricate  with  tlieir  brethren  on  the  Hudson,  saw  fit  to 
divert  their  course,  and  marched  the  whole  of  what 
#as,  in  diat  day,  a  powerfiil  armv,  prisoMn  of  war 
to  Boston.  Tnis  was  merely  editing  in  gross,  fliat 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  mve  in&l- 
fiUjr  been  done  in  detail. 

In  America  man  had  earl^  discovered  that  the  so- 
cial machine  was  invented  for  his  use,  and  it  would 
have  required  somefliing  far  more  powerful  than  the 
display  of  a  line  of  ensigns  to  direct  him  from  the 
great  object  on  which  he  had  gravely,  deliberately, 
and  resolutely  determined.  Still  as  every  foot  of  land 
acquired  was  so  far  a  conquest  as  its  sovereignty  form- 
ed a  portion  of  the  disputed  territory,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  Amencans  were  indiflerent  to  the 
possession  of  the  strongest  fortress  of  their  country. 
By  holding  the  Hi^ands  they  rendered  ttie  commu- 
nications between  the  States  more  easy,  and  they  kept 
a  constant  check  on  the  movements  of  the  royal 
forces  in  the  vastly  important  city  of  New-York. 
West  Point,  the  Keart  of  their  positions  in  these 
mountains,  had  been  strong  fortified,  and  its  defence 
was  justly  enough  considered  as  of  the  ereatest  mo- 
ment to  meir  cause.  After  the  arrival  of  the  French 
armv  at  Rhode  Island,  a  omquest  which  had  bafiled 
all  nie  previous  exertions  of  the  British,  should  have 
l^n  abandoned  as  impossible.  It  would  seem  a  liop<* 
was  indulged  that  what  could  not  be  achieved  by 
force  of  arms,  mi^t  be  efiected  by  means  less  mar- 
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tial.  The  officer  in  command  of  West  Pointi  a  man 
of  talents  and  of  great  personal  courage^  bat  one  of 
depraved  morals,  was  unfortunately  disposed  to  make 
advances  which  Sir  Henry  CHnton,  the  English  com- 
mander-in-chief, was  glad  to  meet  It  is  well  known 
that  the  British  Adju^t-General  Andr6  was  employ- 
ed as  a  negotiator  on  this  occasion.  La  Fayette  had 
been  an  actor  in  some  of  die  scenes  connected  with 
this  interesting  event,  and  as  we  walked  the  deck  to- 
gether, and  gazed  upon  the  mountains  which  environ- 
ed us,  he  revived  his  own  recollections,  and  delated 
some  half  dozen  greedy  auditors,  by  dwelling  on  the 
more  familiar  incidents  of  that  day. 

It  appears  that  a  British  sloop  of  war  had  ascended 
the  river,  and  anchored  in  a  wide  bay  a  few  miles 
below  the  entrance  of  the  Highlands.  This  sloop 
(the  Vulture)  had  brought  Major  Andre,  and,  having 
landed  him,  was  awaiting  his  return.  The  adjutant- 
general  was  induced  to  enter  within  the  lines  of  the 
American  sentinels  for  the  purpose  of  acauiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  force,  condition,  and  defences  of 
his  enemy ;  bji  act  that  clearly  committed  him  as  a 
spy.  His  retreat  was  rendered  difficult,  and  instead 
of  returning  to  the  Vulture,  he  assumed  a  disguise, 
and  attempted  to  regain  New- York  by  traversing  the 
intervening  county  of*  West-Chester.  On  his  road  he 
was  intercepted  by  three  young  American  farmers, 
who,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  country,  were  in 
ambush  to  await  the  passage  of  any  small  party  of 
the  British,  or  of  their  friends,  who  might  chance  to 
come  that  way.  By  these  young  men  was  Andr6  ar- 
rested. The  Americans  were  in  common  parlance 
termed  the  party  above^  (in  reference  to  the  course  of 
the  river,)  and  thehr  foes,  the  party  below.  As  there 
was  nothing  immediately  in  view  about  the  person  of 
Major  Andre  to  betray  his  real  character,  it  is  quite 

Cossible  that,  had  he  retained  his  presence  of  mind, 
e  might,  aAer  a  short  detention,  have  been  permit- 

T« 
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ted  to  pass.  But  his  captors  manifested  much  more 
sagacity  than  the  British  officer  himself.  Some  allow- 
ance, however,  ought  in  justice  to  be -made  for  the 
critical  situation  of  the  latter.  He  eagerly  demanded 
"To  which  party  do  you  belong?"  The  Americans 
adnntly  answereMl  "  below."  To  this  simple  artifice 
be  becanfle  a  victim,  immediately  confessing  himself  a 
British  officer.  Now,  it  is  quite  plain  to  us,  who 
speculate  on  the  death  of  this  youE^  officer,  that  had 
he  possessed  a  quickness  of  intelfect  equal  to  the 
questionable  office  he  had  assumed,  his  miserable 
rate  might  have  been  averted.  By  assuming  the  char- 
acter of  an  American  he  would  clearly  have  been 
safest,  let  his  captors  prove  to  be  what  they  would ; 
since,  if  enemies,  it  might  have  lulled  their  suspicions, 
or  if  friends,  they  would  at  most  have  conducted  him 
to  the  British  camp,  the  very  spot  he  was  risking  his 
life  to  gain.  Providence  had  ordained  it  differently. 
He  was  searched,  and  plans  of  the  works  at  the 
Point,  with  other  important  communications,  were 
found  about  his  person.  It  then  became  necessary 
to  entreat  and  to  promise.  Though  the  English  were 
known  to  pay  well,  and  to  possess  the  means  of 
bribing  high,  these  young  yeomen  were  true  to  the 
sacred  cause  of  their  coimtry.  Neither  gold,  nor 
honours,  nor  dread  of  the  future,  could  divert  them 
from  their  duty.  The  helpless  adjutant-general  was 
conveyed  to  the  nearest  post,  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  its  commandant,  was  sent  to  head-quarters,  tried, 
and  finally  hanged. 

During  the  time  Arnold  Vas  maturing  his  work  of 
treason,  Washington  was  absent  firom  the  army,  in  the 
adjoining  State  of  Connecticut,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  arrange  a  plan  for  the  ensuing  and  final  campaign 
at  the  contest,  with  the  commandant  of  the  French 
forces.  La  Fayette  was  of  the  parhr.  It  happened 
diat  these  military  chiefs  arrived  in  the  mountains  on 
the  very  morning  when  the  arrest  of  Andre  (under  a 
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fictitious  name)  was  made  known  at  ^ttie  Poiut^ 
The  residence  of  Arnold  was  on  the  cast  side  of  tbe 
river.  The  principal  fortress,  or  the  ^Point,^  was 
nearly  opposite.  Washington  and  his  suite  were 
engaged  to  break&st  at  the  former  place,  but  a  de^ 
sire  to  inspect  certain  posts  in  the  passes,  interfered 
with  the  arrangement  Two  aides*  were  despatched 
with  an  apol(^,  and  a  promise  to  repair  ihe  failure 
at  dinner.  The  other  guests  were  at  table  (at  break- 
fast), when  a  letter  was- put  into  the  hands  of  Arnold, 
which  he  read  without  betraying  any  emotion.  It 
was  the  report  of  the  officer  in  advance,  that  he  had 
arrested  a  ^^  John  Anderson,^*  of  the  British  army, 
under  circumstances  of  great  suspicion.  As  this  was 
the  name  Andre  had  assumed  by  agreement,  the  trai- 
tor instantly  knew  his  danrar.  After  a  moment^ 
pause,  he  left  the  table,  at  which  a  dozen  officers  of 
rank  had  assembled  to  ^reet  Washington,  and  ascend- 
ed to  his  chamber.  His  wife  had  been  able  to  pene- 
trates an  uneasiness  which  less  anxious  eyes  had  failed 
to  detect,  Apologizing  to  her  guests,  she  followed 
her  husband  to  his  room.  It  is  suspected  that  she 
had  been  privy  to  his  intentions  to  betray  the  Amer- 
ican cause.  He  communicated  the.  failure  of  the 
plan,  and  his  own  imminent  danger,  in  as  few  words 
as  possible.  He  then  left  her  in  a  swoon,  stepping 
over  her  insensible  body,  and  telling  a  maid  to  give 
assistance,  he  passed  through  the  room,  informing  his 
guests,  with  the  utmost  coolness,  that  his  wife  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  indisposition,  and  that  there 
was  a  necessity  for  his  own  inunediate  departure  for 
the  Point,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  military  recep- 
tion of  the  commander-in-chief.  Although  the  known 

*  Hamilton,  an  aide  of  Washington,  afterwards  so  distingnisli- 
ed  in  the  history  of  his  country ;  and  ATHenry,  an  aide  of  La 
Fayette,  subsequently  Secretary  of  War.  It  is  pleasant  to  tracs 
these  young  men  in  the  events  of  their  early  liTes,  through  these 
familiar  scenes. 
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eiipiffify  of  the  miSb  hid  6inited  Ttrj  flieiieml  dfagosti 
Ub  devotion  to  hii  countqr,  which  bra  beoi  triM  in 
to  many  battlesi  was  not  m'the  diglitest  desret  A- 
tniated.  As  yet,  joa  wiU  lememb^,  he  hu  all  flie 
eridehces  of  nfa  gnilt  in  his  own  posiesrion. 

Qmtting  the  home,  Arnold  monnted  a  hone  be- 
longiitt  to  one  of  his  aito,  and  galk^ied  ahalfamile 
to  a  phce  where  his  baige  was  in  waitings  He  en- 
tered the  boat  widi  a  &TOttrable  tide,  and  corattiand- 
ed  the  crew  to  poll  down  the  river.  His  driect  was 
tO'get  as  soon  as  possible  bejrond  the  reach  of  the 
cannon  of  the  forts.  Of  course  he  was  obeyed,  and, 
as  no  sospicions  had  been  excited,  he  was  b^eved 
to  be  at  the  Point,  when,  in  truth,  he  was  making 
the  best  of  his  way  along  the  lovejv  mountain-river 
I  have  endeavoured  to  describe.  The  distance  to  go 
before  he  was  safe,  was  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles, 
finr  all  the  commanding  points  were  in  ti^  keeping  of 
his  injured  countrymen.  By  ttie  aid  of  ereat  encour- 
agement, his  crew  (who  were  deceived  by  a  tale  that 
be  was  gtnng  on  board  the  Vulture  with  a  flag  on 
ufgent  business^  made  such  exertions  as  enabled  him 
to  get  throu^  me  lower  pass,  before  the  courier  with 
the  intelligence  of  hb  treason  had  arrived.  Throu^- 
oat  die  whole  afiair,  diis  wretched  man,  who  has  ac- 
ouired  a  notoriety  tiiat  promises  to  be  as  lasting  as 
tiiat  of  ErostratuB,  mamfeBted  the  utmost  coolness 
and  decision.* 

Arnold  had  scarcely  ffot  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
cannon  on  the  Point,  whcan  Wadiington,  La  Fayette, 
and  Knox,  another  distmguished  general,  with  dieir 
several  suites,  arrived.  The  commander-in-chief  was 


*  The  writer  haa  had  the  doaUe  adrantafe  of  listening  to  the 
deeply  interettinff  detaila  of  La  Fayette,  and  of  hearing  Arnold^ 
own  aUtement  from  a  British  oOoer,  who  was  preeent  when  the 
latter  related  his  eeeape  at  a  dinner  giTon  in  New-Tork,  with  an 
inpadence  that  was  seareely  leis  remarfcahle  than  his  sorprisiag 
seUypossession. 
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naturally  enou^  suiprised  that  his  host  vras  not  at 
home  to  receive  him.  An  aide  of  Arnold  (Major 
Franks)  apologized  so  warmly  for  the  absence  of  his 

S'eneral,  as  to  create  doubts  oi  his  own  faidi,  when  the 
acts  came  to  be  known.  After  a  short  delay.  Wash* 
ington,  with  most  of  ihe  company,  crossed  the  river 
to  the  fortress.  Some  surprise  was  expressed,  as  they 
approached  the  shore,  tnat  no  movement  was  seen 
among  the  troops;  and  they  landed  without  the 
slightest  evidence  of  their  being  expected  visitors. 
The  officer  in  command  soon  appeared,  and  made  his 
excuses  for  not  paying  his  superior  the  customary 
honours,  on  the  ground  of  ignorance  that  he  was  ex- 
pected. ^^  Is  not  General  Arnold  bere?^^  demanded 
Washington.  ^^  No,  Sir ;  we  have  not  seen  him  on 
this  side  of  the  river  to-day.'^  S6me  amazement  was 
expressed  among  the  generals;  but  treason  was  so 
little  in  consonance  wiUi  the  feeling  of  the  times,  that 
not  the  smallest  suspicion  was  even  yet  excited. 
Washington  continued  on  the  west  side  of  die  river, 
until  the  hour  for  dinner  was  near,  when  he  returned 
to  the  abandoned  residence  of  the  fugitive,  to  comply 
with  bis  engagement  of  the  morning.  As  the  par^ 
approached  the  house.  Colonel  Hamilton,  who  had 
not  crossed  the  river,  was  seen  pacing  its  court-yard 
in  a  high  state  of  excitement.  He  held  in  his  hands 
a  bun<lie  of  papers.  He  gave  the  latter  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  they  retired  together.  These 
papers  were  the  plans.  Sic.  found  on  the  person  o 
Andr6,  and  they  fully  explained  his  object,  and  be- 
trayed the  guilt  of  Arnold.  Had  not  Washington 
been  so  near,  it  is  probable  that  Arnold  would  have 
used  his  authority  to  liberate  the  British  officer,  and 
tlien  governed  his  own  conduct  by  circumstances; 
but  the  presence  of  that  illustrious  man  was  fated  to 
be  of  service  to  his  countiy  in  more  ways  than  one. 
As  has  been  seen,  the  traitor  had  only  time  to  con- 
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suit  hia  own  selfish  apprebensions.  He  fled  like  a 
thier. 

La  Fayette,  still  iguonnt  of  what  had  occurred, 
was  dresaing  for  diDner,  when  his  aide,  M^HcDiy,  en- 
tered for  his  pistols.  Without  explanatioo,  he  and 
Hamilton  mounted  their  horses,  and  gallo^ped  through 
the  passes  of  the  moimtaina,  in  order  to  interrupt  ue 
fl^t  of  Arnold.  It  has  since  appeared,  that  ue  of' 
ficer  in  advance  (a  Colonel  Jamieaon)  hdd  despatched 
his  first  messenger  with  the  report  mat  had  reached 
the  hands  of  Arnold  before  examinii^  the  papers,  but 
that  he  lost  no  time  in  repairing  dte  mistake  the  in- 
stant he  had  perused  Hiem.  This  short  interval  saved 
the  life  of  Arnold,  and  forfeited  that  of  his  associate. 
When  Washington  and  La  Fayette  met,  the  former 
put  the  report  of  Jamiesoninto  the  hands  of  the  latter, 
and  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  Arnold  is  a  traitor, 
and  has  fled  to  the  Briti^!"  General  Knox  was 
present  at  this  scene. 

Washington  now  sou^t  an  interview  with  the  wife 
of  the  traitor.  He  found  her  raving,  though  sensible  of 
his  presence  and  character.  She  implored  him  not  to 
injure  her,  and  was  so  completely  under  the  influence 
of  terror  as  to  beg  "  be  would  not  murder  her  child." 
Commending  her  to  the  care  of  the  attendants,  he  left 
the  room.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  stake  that 
was  involved  in  the  treason,  and  his  entire  ignorance 
of  its  extent,  the  self-possession  of  this  extraordinary 
man  was  undisturb&L  For  a  sii^le  moment  he  had 
appeared  to  mourn  over  the  moral  depravity  that 
:ould  expose  so  fair  a  cause  to  so  base  an  action, 
but  it  would  have  baffled  the  keenest  eye  to  have 
traced  in  his  countenance  the  existence  of  the  slightest 
'  alarm.  He  entered  the  dining-room  calm  and  dig- 
nified as  usual,  and  apologizine  for  the  absence  of 
both  host  and  hostess,  he  invit^  the  company  to  be 
seated.  It  was  only  in  the  course  of  the  entertain- 
ment, so  extended  and  complete  was  the  influence 
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of  his  collected  and  imposing  manner,  that  the  news 
of  the  event  was  circulated  from  ear  to  ear  in  whis- 
pers. 

The  commandant  of  the  advanced  post  of  the  Hig|i- 
lands,  at  Stony  Point,  was  at  hand.  This  officer  (a 
Colonel  Cole)  was  a  warm  friend  and  a  protege  of  Ar- 
nold. He  had  even  carried  his  attachinent  so  far,  as 
to  have  fought  a  duel  in  defence  of  the  traitor^s  char^ 
acter,  but  a  short  time  before  the  exposure  of  the 
treason.  Washington  now  sent  for  him.  ^^  Colonei,^^ 
he  said,  ^'we  have  been  deceived  in  die  character  of 
General  Arnold ;  he  has  betrayed  us.  Your  post  may 
be  attacked  this  very  night :  go  to  it  without  delay, 
and  defend  it,  as  I  know  you  will.^^  This  noble  con- 
fidence was  not  misplaced.  Cole  could  with  difficulty 
speak.  Pressing  his  hand  on  his  heart,  he  found 
words  merely  to  utter — ^'*  Your  excellency  has  more 
than  rewarded  all  1  have  done,  or  ever  can  do  for  my 
country,^^  and  departed.  Is  there  not  something 
noble,  and  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  classic  recol- 
lection, in  the  single-minded  and  direct  character 
which  marked  the  events  of  this  glorious  contest? 
One  loves  to  dwell  on  that  int^rity,  which  having 
been  compelled  to  give  credit  to  one  act  of  baseness, 
refuses  to  believe  uist  another  can  be  meditated.  I 
know  no  fact  more  honourable  to  the  American  char- 
acter than  the  one  which  proves  that,  notwithstanding 
the  great  trust  and  high  character  the  traitor  had  once 
enjoyed,  his  influence  ended  the  instant  he  was  known 
to  be  unworthy  of  confidence.  While  on  board  the 
Vulture,  he  essayed  in  vain  to  tempt  the  seijeant  and 
six  men,  who  composed  the  crew  of  his  own  boat,  to 
follow  his  fortunes,  though  every  offer  which  might 
tempt  men  of  their  class  was  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  change  their  service.  ^^  If  General 
Arnold  likes  the  King  of  England,  let  him  serve  him," 
said  the  stubborn  serjeant;  "wc  love  our  country, 
and  intend4o  live  or  die  in  support  of  her  cause**' 
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The  (r&ilor  must  have  felt  the  bitter  degradation  of 
his  fall,  even  in  this  simple  evidence  of  his  waning 

Cwer.  Exusperated  at  their  refusal,  Arnold  would 
ve  kept  them  aR  prisoners,  bnt  the  English  captain 
was  far  too  honourable  to  lend  himself  to  so  disgrace- 
ful a  transacbon.  They  returned  as  they  came,  under 
the  protection  of  a  flag. 

The  day  passed  away  in  the  reflections  and  pre- 
cautions sucli  ft  discovery  would  be  likely  to  produce. 
In  the  evening  the  barge  returned  frMr  the  Vulture, 
bearing  an  insolent  letter  from  the  traitor  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, in  which,  among  other  undi^ilied 
and  vain  threats,  he  denounced  the  vengeance  of  bis 
new  masters,  unless  certain  conditions  which  he 
wished  to  impose,  wej-e  implicitly  I'^ardod,  The 
impetuous  character  of  Washington's  native  temper 
is  AS  well  known  as  the  unrivalled  sclf-cominand  lie 
liad  aciiuirkd.  While  his  eye  glanced  over  this  im- 
pudent and  characteristic  communicalion  from  Ar- 
nold, it  appeared,  hy  his  countenance,  as  if  a  burst  of 
mighty  indignation  was  about  to  escape  him.  Re- 
coveting  himself  as  it  were  by  magic,  he  turned  to 
one  of  his  aides  with  surprising  moderation  and  dig- 
nity, and  said,  "  Go  to  Mrs.  Arnold,  and  inform  her, 
that,  though  my  duty  required  no  means  should  be 
neglected  to  arrest  General  Arnold,  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  acquainting  her  that  he  is  now  safe  on 
board  a  British  vessel  of  war." 

It  ought  to  be  added  that,  while  the  American  gov- 
ernment proceeded  steadily  to  their  object  throughout 
the  rest  of  this  interestii^  transaction,  guided  only  by 
their  reason,  and  utterly  disregardii^  the  menaces  of 
the  English  general,  the  wife  of  the  traitor  continued 
to  receive  every  attention  which  delicacy  could  pre- 
scribe. She  was  permitted  to  go  first  to  her  friends 
m  Philadelphia,  and  soon  after  was  sent,  under  the 
protection  of  a  flag,  to  her  husband  in  New-York. 
There  is  something  consoling  to  humanity  to  tindi 
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even  at  a  momeot  when  war  is  assuming  its  most 
revolting  and  horrid  forms,  that  principles  can  be 
grafted  so  deeply  in  our  natures,  as  to  leave  no  fear 
that  the  more  sacred  ties  of  society  shall  be  in  danger 
of  violation,  and  that  the  feeble  and  dependent  may 
be  confident  of  receiving  the  tenderness  and  protec* 
lion  which  are  their  due. 

The  fate  of  Andr6  became  an  object  of  the  keenest 
solicitude  to  both  armies.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  struggle,  to  the  last  hour  of  its  continuance, 
the  American  authorities  had  acted  with  a  moderation 
and  dignity  that  gave  it  a  character  far  more  noble 
than  that  of  a  rebellion.  In  no  one  instance  had  the 
war  been  permitted,  on  their  part,  to  assume  the  ap- 

fearance  of  a  struggle  for  personal  aggrandizement, 
t  was  men  battling  for  the  known  ri^ts  of  human 
nature.  But  a  crisis  had  arrived  when  it  was  to  be 
seen  whether  they  would  dare  to  expose  the  defence- 
less of  their  l:«nd,  to  the  threatened  retaUation  of  a 
powerful  foe.  Such  is  the  wayward  feeling  of  man, 
that  it  is  far  less  offensive  to  his  power  to  kill  a  gen- 
eral in  open  conflict,  than  to  lead  a  subordinate  de- 
liberately to  an  execution,  which  Is  sanctioned  only  by 
a  disputed  authority.  In  the  present  instance,  how- 
ever, the  offender  was  not  only  an  officer  of  a  high  and 
responsible  situation,  but  he  was  one  who  had  made 
himself  dear  to  the  army  by  his  amiable  qualities,  and 
eminently  useful  to  its  commander  by  his  attainments. 
1  think,  among  men  of  high  and  honourable  minds, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  concerning  the  merit 
of  his  enterprise.  There  is  something  so  repugnant 
to  every  loyal  sentiment  in  treason,  that  he  who  is 
content  to  connect  himself,  ever  so  remotely,  with  its 
baseness,  cannot  expect  to  escape  altogether  from  its 
odium.  It  is  true  trait  public  opinion  has,  of  neces- 
sity, fixed  bounds  which  military  men  may  approach, 
without  committing  their  character*  for  manliness 
and  honour.  Without  this  privilege,  it  is  plain  that 
Vol.  f.  U 
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a  general  could  not  arrive  at  the  knonle<^  which  is 
requisite  to  enable  him  to  protect  his  command  against 
attempts,  that  admit  of  no  other  control,  than  the 
law  of  the  strongest  But  it  is  also  true,  that  the 
same  tentiment  has  said  it  is  dangerous  to  reputation 
to  pass  these  very  limits,  llius,  while  an  oflicer  maj 
communicate  with,  and  employ  a  spy,  he  can  scarcely, 
with  impunity,  become  a  spv  himself.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  motive  and  the  circumstances  may  to 
far  qualify,  even  more  equivocal  acts,  as  to  change 
their  moral  nature.  Thus,  Alfi^,  seeking  to  vindi- 
cate the  unquestionable  rights  of  his  countn',  was  no 
less  invested  with  the  moral  majesty  of  a  king,  while 
wanderif^  through  the  Danish  camp,  than  when 
seated  on  his  throne ;  but  it  may  be  permitted  to 
doubt  whether  the  young  military  aspirant,  who  sees 
onl^  his  personal  preferment  in  the  distance,  has  a 
claim  to  be  judged  with  the  same  lenity. 

Major  Andr§  was  tiie  servant  of  a  powerful  and 
liberal  government,  that  was  known  never  to  reward 
niggardly,  and  the  war  in  which  he  served,  was  waged 
to  a^;randize  its  power,  and  not  to  assert  any  of  the 
natural  rights  of  man.  With  doubtful  incentives,  and 
for  the  attainment  of  such  an  ol^ect,  did  this  accom- 
plished  young  soldier  condescend  to  prostitute  bis  high 
acquirements,  and  to  tamper  with  treason.  He  did 
more.  He  overstepped  the  coy  and  reserved  distance 
which  conscious  dignity  preserves,  even  while  it 
stoops  to  necessity,  and  entered  familiarly  and  per- 
sonally into  the  details  of  the  disgusting  bai^n.  The 
mere  technicalities  of  posts  and  sentinels,  though  they 
may  be  important  for  me  establishment  of  rules  which 
are  to  soflen  the  horrors  of  war,  can  have  but  little 
influence  on  the  moral  views  of  his  conduct.  Hie 
higher  the  attainments  of  the  individual,  the  greater 
must  have  been  the  flexibili^  which  could  see  only 
the  reward  in  an  undertaking  like  this.  As  to  the 
commonplace  sentiment  of  serving  king  and  counin'. 
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every  man  of  an  honest  nature  must  feel  that  he 
would  have  done  more  honour  t^  his  sovereign  and 
to  himself  by  proving  to  the  world,  that  the  hi^  trust 
he  enjoyed  was  discharged  by  a  man  who  disdained 
lending  his  talents  to  the  miserable  work  of  decep- 
tioh,  ^n  by  degrading  his  office,  his  character,  and 
his  name,  by  blending  them  all,  in  such  iannliar  union, 
with  treachery.  In  short,  while  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  office  of  a  spy  may  be  made  doubly  honour- 
able by  its  motives,  since  he  who  discharges  the 
dangerous  duty  may  have  to  conquer  a  deep  nK>raI 
reluctance  to  its  service,  no  less  than  the  fear  of 
death,  I  think  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  case  of 
Major  Andre  was  one  that  can  plead  no  such  extra- 
or^nary  exemption  from  the  common  and  creditable 
feeling  of  mauKind. 

The  Americans  were  determined  to  assert  the  dig- 
nity of  their  government.  The  question  was  not  one 
of  vengeance,  or  even  one  of  mere  protection  from 
similar  dangers  in  future.  It  involved  the  more  lofty 
considerations  of  sovereignty.  It  was  necessai^  to 
show  the  world  that  he  ^o  dared  to  assail  the  rights 
of  the  infant  and  struggling  republics,  incurred  a 
penalty  as  fearful  as  he  who  worked  his  treason  against 
the' majesty  of  a  king.  The  calmness,  the  humanity, 
the  moderation,  and  me  inflexible  firmness,  with  which 
this  serious  duty  was  performed,  are  worthy  of  all 
praise.  While  the  En^h  general  was  vainly  resort- 
ing to  menaces,  the  American  authorities  were  pro 
ceeding  with  deliberation  to  their  object  A  feeling 
of  universal  compassion  was  excited  m  &vour  of  him 
who  haid  been  captured,  which  probably  received 
some  portion  of  its  intenseness  from  the  general  indig- 
nation against  him  who  had  escaped.  While  the 
necessity  of  an  example,  in  an  ofience  as  grave  as 
this,  was  felt  by  all,  it  required  no  peculiar  moral 
vision  to  see  that  the  reaLcriminal  was  free.  Some 
time  is  said  to  have  been  lost,  during  which  Wash- 
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ington  had  reasonable  hopes  of  capturing  Arnold,* 
in  which  case  he  intended  that  justice  should  be 
appeased  by  one  victim.  But  this  plan  was  frustrated 
by  an  unforeseen  occurrence,  and  then  it  becanne 
necessary  to  let  the  law  take  its  cour8e% 

It  has  often  been  erroneously  stated,  that,  anxious 
to  vindicate  himself  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations, 
Washington  employed  the  European  generals  in  the 
service,  on  the  court  which  was  to  decide  the  &te 
of  Andre.  Every  general  officer  in  his  army  was 
a  member,  and  the  foreigners  were  necessarily  in- 
cluded. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  original  error  of 
Andre,  in  accepting  a  duty  of  so  doubtful  a  natQre, 
there  is  but  one  opinion  of  his  subsequent  conduct. 
It  was  highly  noble  and  manly.  The  delicacy  of  the 
court,  and  his  own  frankness,  were  alike  admirable. 
Though  admonished  to  say  nothing  that  might  com- 
mit himself,  he  disdained  subterfuge,  or  even  con- 
cealment. A  pretence  had  been  set  up  by  the  British 
general,  that  he  had  entered  the  American  ranks, 
under  tlie  protection  of  a  flag.  He  was  asked  if  he 
himself  had  entertained  such  an  opinion.  ^^Had  I 
come  with  a  flag,  I  might  have  returned  with  a  flag;^^ 
was  his  noble  answer.  He  had  landed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Highlands,  and  at  a  point  where  a  sentinel  had 
not  been  posted  for  a  long  time.  It  was  thou^t,  in 
the  army,  that  Arnold  had  caused  a  sentinel  to  be 
posted  there  anew  as  a  precaution  of  safety,  in  the 
case  of  detection.  He  might  have  pretended  that  his 
only  object  was  to  entrap  his  enemy.  Andrk  himself 
confessed,  that  when  hailed  by  this  sentinel,  he  thought 
himself  lost.  This  confession,  alqne,  had  other  proofs 
been  wanting,  was  enou^  to  show  his  own  opinion 
of  the  legal  character  of  has  enterprise.  He  proceeded, 
however,  and  was  conducted  by  Arnold  rarther  into 


*  See  History  of  Serjeant  Champe,  in  Lee^i  Memoin. 
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the  works,  (how  fiur  is  not  known,)  and  then,  he  con- 
cluded, after  having  confisssed  these  circumstances 
himself,  ^^I  was  induced  to  put  on  this  wretched 
coat  I^^  laying  his  hand  on  the  sleeve  of  the  disguise 
he  had  assumed.  The  opinion  of  the  court  was 
unanimous :  he  was  judged  to  come  perfectly  within 
the  technical  denommation  of  a  spy,  and  was  sen 
tenced  to  meet  the  fate  of  one. 

After  his  condemnation.  Major  Andre  received 
every  possible  indulgence.  A  fruitless  negotiation 
took  place  between  the  adverse  generals,  with  a 
hope,  on  the  part  of  Clinton,  to  intimidate,  and  on  the 
part  of  Washington  in  order  to  manifest  a  spirit  of 
moderation,  no  less  than  to  give  the  time  necessary  to 
complete  the  plan  to  arrest  the  arch-traitor.  It  was 
once  suggested  to  Andre  that  he  mi^t  still  be  ex- 
changed for  Arnold.  "  If  Arnold  couli— "  said  Ham- 
ilton, who  made  the  proffer.  "Stop,^^  returned  the 
condemned  man,  '^sucn  a  proposition  can  never  come 
from  rw«,". 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  Andre  had  soothed 
himself  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  captivity,  with  hopes 
that  were  fated  to  be  deceived.  It  had  been  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  English  to  undervalue  the  Americans, 
and  it  is  quite  in  nature  for  a  young  man,  who,  it  is 
well  known,  had  often  indulged  in  bitter  sarcasms 
against  enemies  he  despised,  to  believe  that  a  nation 
he  held  so  cheap,  must  have  some  of  his  own  awe  of 
a  government  and  a  power  he  thoudit  invincible. 
It  is  certain  he  alwajrs  spoke  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
(the  English  commander-in-chief)  with  the  affection 
and  confidence  of  a  child,  until  he  received  his  last 
letter,  which  he  read  in  much  agitation,  thrust  into 
hia  pocket,  and  never  afterwards  mentioned  his  gen- 
eraPs  name.  He  confessed  his  ancient  prejudices, 
but  admitted  they  were  all  removed  by  the  tender 
treatment  he  had  received.  He  neither  acknowledged 
nor  denied  the  justice  of  his  sentence.    It  is  known, 

U2 
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diat  though  he  experienced  a  momentary  shock  at 
finding  he  was  to  suffer  on  a  gallows,  he  met  his  death 
heroically,  and  died  amid  the  tears  of  all  present 

There  were  in  England  (naturally  enou^  perhaps) 
many  who  affected  to  believe  this  execution  had 
sullied  the  fair  character  of  Washington.  But  these 
miserable  moralists  and  their  opinions  have  passed 
away ;  and  while  they  are  consigned  to  oblivion  to- 
gether, the  fame  they  tiiought  to  have  impeached  is 
brightening,  as  each  day  proves  how  difficult  it  is  to 
imitate  virtues  so  rare.  Among  impartial  and  intelli- 
gent men,  this  very  act  of  digmty  and  firmness, 
tempered  as  it  was  by  so  much  humanity,  adds  to  the 
weight  of  his  imposing  character. 

We  came-to  at  West  Point,  where  La  Fayette 
landed  amid  a  magnificent  uproar  of  echoes,  which 
repeated,  from  the  surrounding  mountains,  the  quick 
r  discharges  of  a  small  park  of  artillery.  The  great 
-  military  school  of  the  republic  is  established  here. 
The  buildings  stand  on  an  elevated  plain,  which  is 
washed  by  the  river  on  two  of  its  sides,  and  is  closely 
environed  with  rocky  mountains  on  tiie  others.  It  is 
altc^ether  a  wild  and  picturesque  scene,  equalling  in 
beauty  almost  any  that  I  remember  to  have  visited. 
Perhaps  a  better  site  could  not  possibly  have  been 
selected  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  at  present 
devoted,  than  West  Point  The  ilSves^  who  are  to  all 
intents  young  soldiers,  enjoy,  by  means  of  the  river, 
and  the  great  number  of  steam-boats  that  pass  and 
repass  each  hour  of  the  day,  the  advantage  of  speedy 
communication  with  the  largest  town  in  the  countr) , 
while  they  are  as  completely  secluded  by  their  nearly 
inaccessible  mountains,  as  can  be  desired.  It  is  quite 
common  for  travellers  to  pass  a  few  hours  at  this  spot ; 
a  circumstance  which  afiords  to  the  cadets  the  incen- 
tive of  a  constant  interest  in  their  establishment,  on 
the  part  of  the  better  portion  of  the  community,  while 
they  are  completely  protected  from  the  danger  of 
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nitercourse  with  the  w<Mrst  The  dipcipliiie,  order, 
neatnesf,  respectabilitv,  and  scientific  progress  of  the 
joung  men,  are  all  admirable.  It  is  scarcely  saying 
too  much  to  add,  that  perhaps  no  similar  institution 
m  the  world  is  supenor.  In  Europe  the  militaiy 
student  may  enjoy  some  me«is  of  instruction  tba^ 
cannot  be  obtamed  here,  (though  scarcely  in  the 
schools,)  but,  on  the  other  hand,  mere  are  high  moral 
advantages,  that  are  peculiar  to  this  country.  As 
detailed  reports,  however,  are  annually  made  con^ 
ceming  the  state  of  thb  school,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  enter  into  a  more  minute  s^ccount  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  I  found  it-  I  shall  therefore  content 
myself  with  addii^,  that  there  are  between  two  and 
three  hundred  students,  who  devote  four  years  to  the 
school,  that  they  undergo  numberless  severe  examinar 
tions,  and  that  those  who  are  found  wanting  are 
invariably  dismissed,  wi&out  fear  or  favour,  while 
those  who  pass  are  as  r^larly  commissioned  to  serve 
in  the  army  of  the  con^eration. 


TO  THE  COMTE  JULES  DE  BETHIZT, 


New-York, 


Neither  the  eeo^phical  situation  of  tiie  United 
States,  nor  the  habits  of  their  citizens,  are  very  &- 
vourable  to  the  formation  of  a  military  character. 
Though  the  republic  has  actually  been  engaged  in 
six  wars,  since  the  year  1776,  only  two  have  been 
of  a  nature  to  require  the  services  of  land  troops  in 
the  field.  The  two  struggles  with  England  were 
close,  and  always,  for  the  number  engaged  in  die 
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Gombats,  obstinate  and  bloody,  but  tbe  episode  of  a 
war  with  France  in  ITOS,  the  two  with  Algiers,  and 
that  with  Tripoli,  only  gave  occasion  for  the  courage 
and  skill  of  the  marine. 

By  studying  the  character  of  the  people,  and  by 
looking  closely  into  their  history,  it  will  be  found 
diat  they  contain  the  elements  to  form  the  best  of 
troops.  In  point  of  physique  they  are  certainly  not 
surpassed.  So  far  as  the  eye  can  judge,  I  should  say 
that  men  of  great  stature  and  strengUi  are  about  as 
common  in  America  as  elsewhere;  while  small  men 
are  more  rare.  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  the 
aggregate  of  mere  animal  force  would  be  found  to  be 
somewhat  above  the  level  of  Europe  in  its  best  parts. 
This  is  not  at  all  surprising,  when  one  remembers 
the  excellence  aiid  abundance  of  nutriment  which  is 
within  the  reach  of  the  very  poorest  Though  httle 
men  arc,  without  doubt,  seen  here,  they  are  by  no 
means  as  frequent  as  in  England,  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  France,  in  Italy,  Austria,  and  indeed 
almost  every  where  else.* 

As  might  be  expected,  the  military  qualities  which 
the  Americans  have  hitherto  exhibited,  are  more  re- 
sembling those  which  distinguish  the  individual  char- 
acter of  the  soldier,  than  those  higher  attainments 
which  mark  an  advanced  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war. 
As  courage  in  its  best  aspect  is  a  moral  attribute,  a 
nation  of  freemen  must  always  be   comparatively  "^ 
brave.    In  that  collective  energy  which  is  the  fruit  of      1 
discipline,  the  Americans,  except  in  a  few  instances,       \ 
have  been  sadly  deficient ;  but  in  that  personal  spirit, 
for  which  discipline  is  merely  a  substitute,  they  have 
as  often  been  remarkable.     They  are  certainly  the 
only  people  who  have  been  known  to  resist,  with 
repeated  success,  in  their  character  of  armed  citizens, 


*  The  writer  ailerwardi  found  what  he  is  almost  tempted  to 
oall  a  race  of  big  men  in  the  soath*weatem  States. 
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the  efibrts  of  the  disciplined  troops  of  modern  time^ 
The  militia  and  national  guards  of  Europe  should  not 
be  compared  to  die  militia  of  America,  for  the  for- 
mer have  always  been  commanded  and  drilled  by 
experienced  soldiers ;  while  the  latter,  though  regu- 
larlj  officered,  have  been  led  to  the  field  by  men  in 
all  respects  as  ignorant  as  themselves.  And  yet, 
when  placed  in  situations  to  rely  on  their  personal 
efforts,  and  on  dieir  manual  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
arms,  they  have  often  been  found  respectable,  and 
sometimes  stubborn  and  unconquerable  enemies. 

The  investigation  of  this  subject  has  led  me,  per- 
haps, into  a  singular  comparison.  At  the  great  battle 
of  Waterloo,  the  actual  English  force  in  the  field  is 
said  to  have  been  36,000  men.  These  troops  un- 
dauntedly bore  ibe  assault  of  perhaps  rather  more 
than  an  equal  number.  Tlus  assault  was  supported 
by  a  tremendous  train  of  artillery,  and  directed  by 
the  talents  of  the  greatest  captain  of  the  age.  It  en- 
dured, including  the  cannonading  of  the  artillery,  for 
at  least  five  hours.  The  official  account  of  the  British 
loss  is  9,999  men,  killed  and  wounded.  At  the  afiair 
of  Bunker^s  hill,  the  Americans  might  have  had  be- 
tween  2,000  and  2,500  yeomen  actually  engaged. 
Though  these  men  were  marshalled  in  companies, 
their  captains  knew  little  more  of  military  service 
than  the  men  themselves.  There  was  positively  no 
commander,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word.  The 
aptitude  of  these  people  soon  enables  them  to  assume 
the  form  of  an  army;  but  it  is  plain  that  nothing  ex- 
cept practice  can  impart  the  habits  necessary  to  create 
good  troops.  At  Bnnker^s  hill,  they  enjoyed,  in  their 
preliminary  proceedings,  the  advantage  of  a  certain 
d^ee  of  order  and  method,  that  elevated  them  some- 
thing, it  is  true,  above  an  armed  mob ;  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  could  not  have  made,  with  any  tolera- 
ble accuracy,  a  single  complicated  movement  at  their 
greatest  leisure,  much  less  in  the  confusion  of  a  com- 
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bat  Just  so  far,  then,  as  the  ability  to  place  them- 
selves behind  their  imperfect  defences  with  a  certain 
military  front  was  an  advantage,  they  might  be  deem- 
ed soldiers';  but  in  all  other  respects  they  were 
literally  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of  the  country,  with 
very  indifferent  6re-arms  in  their  hands.  A  §reat 
deal  has  been  said  of  ihe  defences  and  of  the  position 
of  Bunker^s  hill.  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  re^ 
doubt  better  situated  for  an  assault  than  die  little 
mound  of  earth  in  question.  It  could  be  approached 
within  a  short  distance  with  perfect  impunibr,  and 
might  easily  be  turned.  It  was  approached  m  this 
manner,  and  it  was  turned.  As  to  me  rail  fences  on 
the  level  land  beneadi,  where  much  of  the  combat 
was  fought,  and  where  the  British  were  twice  repulsed 
with  terrible  loss,  the  defences  were  rather  ideal  than 
positive.  Now,  against  this  force,  and  thus  posted, 
the  English  general  directed  3,000  of  his  best  troops. 
His  attack  was  supported  by  field  artillery,  by  the  fire 
of  a  heavy  battery  on  an  adjacent  height,  and  by  that 
of  several  vessels  of  war.  The  Americans  were  in- 
capable of  making  any  movements  to  profit  by  the 
trifling  advantages  their  position  did  afford,  and  they 
had  no  artillery.  They  merely  remained  stationary 
to  await  the  assault,  relying  solely  on  that  quality  of 
moral  firmness,  and  on  that  aptitude  which  it  is  the 
object  of  this  statement  to  elucidate  by  a  comparison 
of  the  results  of  this  combat  with  the  results  of  Wa- 
terioo.  The  English  made  three  different  attacks. 
Their  average  continuance  under  the  fire  of  the 
Americans  was  less  than  fifteen  minutes.  Their  loss 
was  certainly  1056  men,  and  possibly  more,  for  it  is 
not  probable  tliat  their  general  would  be  fond,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances,  of '  proclaiming  its  full 
extent.  Here,  then,  assuming  our  data  to  be  true, 
(and  that  they  are  substantidly  so  I  fully  believe,) 
we  have  a  greater  comparative  loss  produced  by 
2,500  husbandmen,  armed  solely  with  muskets,  in 
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forty-five  minutes,  than  was  produced  by  all  tiie 
reiterated  and  bloody  attacks  at  Waterloo.  After 
making  the  necessary  deductions  for  the  difference  in 
effect  between  ^reat  and  small  numbers,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the  destruc- 
tion occasioned  by  the  peaceful  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. I  should  not  haye  drawn  this  comparison,  if  it 
were  not  to  demonstrate  what  1  believe  to  be  one  of 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  general  dissemina- 
tion of  thought  in  a  people.  The  same  directness  of 
application  is  observable  in  the  manner  that  the 
American  handles  his  arms,  as  in  handling  his  plough. 
The  battles  of  this  country,  botii  by  sea  and  land, 
when  there  has  been  sufficient  inducement  to  make 
their  undisciplined  bodie-s  fight  at  all,  have  always 
been  distinguished  for  ihe\r  destruction.  Many  of 
their  officers  have  been  so  certain  of  the  fatal  effects 
of  their  own  fire  as  to  have  implored  their  men 
(militia)  to  give  but  two  or  three  discharges,  and 
they  would  answer  for  the  victory  with  their  heads. 
No  doubt  they  often  failed  in  their  entreaties,  for  the 
history  of  their  wars  is  full  of  frank  and  manly  ac- 
knowledgments of  cases  in  which  the  militia  jrielded 
to  the  force  of  nature;  but  it  is  also  full  of  instances  in 
which  their  eloquence  or  influence  had  more  effect, 
and  these  have  always  proved  fatally  destructive  to 
their  enemies.  The  battle  of  New-Orleans  will  fur- 
nish a  subject  for  a  similar  comparison. 

There  is  another  point  of  view,  in  which  it  is  con- 
dolatory to  study  the  short  military  history  of  this 
country.  The  States  of  New-England,  in  which  in- 
formation has  been  so  generally  dinused,  have  always 
been  the  most  dangerous  to  assail.  A  powerful  force 
(for  the  times  and  the  duty)  was,  in  the  war  of  1 775, 
early  driven  disgracefully  from  their  soil  by  the  peo- 
ple of  New-England.  It  is  true,  rapid,  predatory  ex* 
cursions  were  afterwards  made  in  the  country,  but 
always  under  the  protection  of  a  superior  naval  force, 
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and  with  the  most  jealous  watchfulness  of  detention. 
The  onlj'  time  that  an  anny  of  any  [na<piitude  was 
trusted  to  maXHEUvre  near  their  borders  for  a  cam- 
paign, it  was  assailed,  surrounded,  and  raptured. 
Such  are  the  fruits  of  intelligence,  disseininated  amoitf 
a  people,  that,  while  it  adds  to  a1)  Iheir  sources  of 
enjoyment,  it  gives  a  double  securi^  to  tbeir  pos- 
session. 

It  would  be  vain  to  deny  the  excellence  of  the 
American  troops  when  pn^riy  equipped  and  disci- 
plined. If  the  En^ish  soliuen  are  admitted  to  be  as 
good  as  cointnoD,  the  Americans  are  equal  to  the  best. 
I  have  examined  with  deep  interest  the  annak  of  both 
their  wars,  and  1  can  find  but  a  solitan  instance  in 
which  (other  things  being  equal)  their  diaciplined 
troops  have  been  defeated  in  open  combat  Tbeir 
generals  have  often  been  out-manoeuvred  and  de- 
servedly disgraced;  but  their  disciplined  soldiers, 
when  fairly  engaged,  h&ve,  except  in  the  case  named 
(Hobkirii^s  hill,)  invariably  done  well.  The  instances 
in  which  drilled  soldiers  have  been  left  to  their  own 
efibrts,  are  certainly  rare,  compared  to  those  in  which 
they  have  been  blended  with  nominal  regulars  and 
militia ;  but  they  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  show 
the  qualities  of  the  troops.  I  reier  you  to  the  aftairs 
of  Cowpens,  Eutaw,  and  to  the  whole,  war  of  the 
south,  under  Greene,  which  was  almost  all  the  service 
that  was  exclusively  done  with  drilled  men  in  the 
revolution,  and  to  the  battles  on  the  Niagara,  during 
the  late  war.  There  are  also  many  instances  in  which 
the  regular  troops  (drilled  men)  <Ud  excellent  service, 
in  battles  where  they  were  defeated  in  consequence 
of  being  too  few  to  tuin  the  fate  of  the  day. 

It  is  another  evidence  of  the  effects  of  general  intel- 
ligence, that,  disciplined  or  not,  the  Americans  are 
always  fonnidable  when  entrenched.  They  have  been 
surprised  (not  as  often,  perhaps,  as  they  have  suqiris- 
ed,)  taken  by  siege,  though  rarely,  and  frequently  dis- 
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graced  by  the  want  of  ability  in  dieir  chieft,  but  sel- 
dom carried  by  open  assault.  Indeed,  I  can  find  but 
one  instance  otthe  latter  (if  Bunker^s  hill  be  excepted, 
where  they  retreated  for  want  of  ammunition,  after 
repelling  the  English  as  long  as  they  had  it,)  in  a  case 
of  any  importance,  and  in  tiiat  the  assault  partook  of 
the  nature  of  a  surprise  (Fort  Montgomery.)  There 
are  fifty  instances,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  they  have 
given  their  foes  a  rough  reception,  both  against  attacks 
b^  land  and  by  sea.  Bunker^s  bill  was  certainly  a 
victory,  while  die  means  of  resistance  lasted.  To  these 
may  be  added,  the  afiairs  of  New-Orleans,  Fort 
Mifflin,  Fort  Moultrie,  Sandusky,  Red  Bank,  Tiger 
River,  Fort  Erie,  and  numberless  others. 

With  this  brief*  review  of  their  militdry  character, 
which  does  not  stand  as  high  as  it  deserves,  merely 
because  there  has  been  a  sad  dearth  of  efficient  leaders, 
capable  of  conducting  operations  on  a  concerted  and 
extensive  scale,  I  think  ydu  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  Americans  are  not  in  much  danger  of  being  the 
victims  of  a  conauest.  They  turn  the  idea  themselves 
into  high  ridicule.  Some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to 
assert,  mat  Europe,  united,  could  not  subdue  a  people 
so  remote,  tv  finee,  and  protected  by  so  many  natural 
advantages.  It  is  very  certain,  that  whatever  Europe 
might  do  now,  she  could  not  overturn  this  republic, 
if  it  shall  remain  united,  fifty  years  hence. 

The  Americans  seem  quite  determined  that  a  future 
war  shall  not  find  them  so  entirely  without  prepara- 
tion as  the  last  In  the  great  concerns  of  the  day,  few 
of  us,  in  Europe,  had  time  or  inclination  to  lend  our 
attention  to  the  details  of  that  war ;  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  actors,  and  perhaps  a  few  of  the  lading 
events,  little  is  known  of  it,  even  by  the  English  who 
were  parties  to  the  struggle.  As  I  int^d  to  close 
this  chapter  with  a  brief  account  of  the  present  mili- 
tary system  of  the  United  States,  it  may  be  well  to 
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revert  to  the  means  they  employed  in  their  two  for- 
mer contests. 

The  insuirectitMi  of  1775,  was  commenced  under 
every  military  disadvantage.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
Uiat  Washington  kept  the  Britiih  anny  beleaguered  ity 
Boston,  with  an  undisciplined  force  not  always  nu- 
merically superior,  and  which  was  for  a  ItHig  period, 
so  destitute  of  ammunition,  that  it  could  not  hare 
mdotaiDed  a  sharp  conflict  of  half  an  hour.  Yet  tlie 
high  resolution  of  this  people  supported  tliem  in  llic 
lield,  not  as  an  enthusiastic  and  momentarily  excited 
mob,  but  as  grave  and  thoughtful  men,  intently  bent 
on  their  object,  and  who  knew  how  to  assume  such 
an  aspect  of  order  and  method,  in  the  midst  of  all 
their  wants,  as  should  and  did  impose  on  tlieir  skilful 
and  brave  enemies.  Some  minute  calculations  may 
be  useful  in  fiiniishing  a  correct  opinion  of  that  con- 
test, and,  of  course,  in  enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  ef- 
fects which  intelligence  (the  distinctive  property  of 
the  American  community)  has  on  the  military  cliar- 
acter  of  a  nation. 

lu  Uie  year  1790,  there  were  in  the  United  States 
8U,000  white  males  over  the  age  of  aisteeii  (frac- 
tions are  excluded.)  It  is  known  that  the  population 
of  the  countiy  has  doubled  in  about  tweuty-lhree 
years.  This  calculation  should  give  407,000  of  Hie 
same  description  of  males,  in  the  year  1 767  ;  or  about 
6(X),OO0iii  uieyear  1779,  which  was  the  epoch  when 
the  final  issue  of  the  revolution  mlf^t  be  said  to  have 
been  decided  by  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  If  we 
deduct  for  age,physical  disabilities,  religious  scruples, 
(as  among  tfie  Quakers,)  and  disaJTection  to  the  cause, 
1 00,000,  a  number  probably  greatly  within  the  truth, 
we  shall  have  half  a  million  of  men  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  to  resist  the  power  of  Britain.  I  am  sen- 
sible tliat  this  enumeration  rather  exceeds  than  falls 
short  of  the  truth.     Ei^land  employed,  at  one  time, 
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not  less  than  fifty  thousand  soldiers  to  reduce  the  re- 
volted colonies,  and  she  was  in  possession  of  all  the 
strong  holds  of  the  country,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  contest.  The  half  million,  badly  armed,  without 
supplies,  discipline,  money,  or  scarcely  any  other 
requisite  but  resolution,  were  scattered  over  a  wide 
surface,  a  fact  which,  thou^,  vntk  their  intelligence^ 
and  determination,  it  was  favourable  to  their  success, 
without  it  would  have  assured  their  defeat  in  detail. 
The  formidable  army  of  their  enemies  was  sustained 
by  the  presence  of  powerful  fleets ;  was  led  by  expe- 
rienced generals,  and  always  fought  bravely,  and  with 
perfect  good  will.  Yet  what  was  it  able  to  perform? 
From  New-England,  the  only  portion  of  the  whole 
country  where  a  tolerably  dense  population  existed, 
a  great  force  was'  early  expelled  in  disgrace.  A  few 
cities  on  the  sea-coast  were  held  by  strong  garrisons, 
which  rarely  ventured  out  with  success.  The  only 
great  expedition  attempted  in  the  north,  was  signally 
defeated.  In  the  middle  districts,  marches  of  one  or 
two  hundred  miles  were  made,  it  is  true,  and  several 
battles  were  fought,  commonly  to  the  advantage  of 
discipline  and  numbers;  but  in  the  only  instance 
where  an  extended  chain  of  communication  was  at- 
tempted, it  was  destroyed  by  the  vigour  of  Washing- 
ton. In  the  south,  a  scattered  population,  and  the 
presence  of  slaves,  allowed  a  temporary,  but  a  treach- 
erous success.  Reverses  soon  followed ;  the  con- 
quered territory  was  regained,  and  triumph  ensued 
This  is  a  summary  of  the  outline  of  that  war.  If  to 
the  soldiers,  be  added  the  seamen  of  the  fleet,  a 
species  of  force  nearly,  or  quite,  as  useful  in  such  a 
war  as  the  troops^  there  could  scarcely  be  less  than 
80,000  men  employed  in  endeavouring  to  reduce  the 
malcontents.  When  the  magnitude  of  the  stake,  and 
the  power  of  Briiain,  be  considered,  this  number  will 
srarcely  appear  sufficient.  Here,  then,  admitting 
these  (estimates  to  be  just,  you  have  a  regular,  com- 
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Uned  and  disciplined  force  of  BOfiOO  mes,  aided  by 
large  bodies  of  the  diaafiected  to  the  AmericBD  catue, 
contending  agaitut  an  unprovided,  scattered,  pt^ulm- 
tion  of  hair  a  millicn  of  males,  wbo  bad  to  resist,  to 
till  their  laDd,Bnd  to  diBcharee  all  the  customary  obli- 
gations of  society.  The  aid  of  the  French  was  cer< 
tainly  of  great  use  to  shorts  the  conflict ;  but  the 
men  who  had  gone  through  the  du^  period  of  1776, 
"77,  and  '78,  and  who  had  cleared  the  southern  and 
eastern  States,  by  thev  own  exertions,  were  not  likely 
to  submit  to  a  power  they  had  so  often  baffled. 

In  Qie  war  of  1813,  the  country  was  biuch  better 
provided,  though  still  miserably  defective  in  military 
preparation,  »nd  in  scientihc  knowledge.  The  whole 
population  was  about  8,000,000,  and,  though  joined 
as  one  man  on  the  subject  of  independence,  and  the 
maintenance  of  territory,  nearly  equally  divided  on 
the  question  of  the  polity  of  the  war,  A  capital 
blunder  was  committed  at  the  very  conunencement 
of  the  strugEle.  Instead  of  placing  young  and  talented 
men  at  thehead  of  the''aTmies,  officers  of  the  revolu- 
tion were  sought  for  to  fill  those  situations.  The 
Greenes,  the  Waynes,  the  Lincolns,  Knoxes,  &c.  of 
ttiat  war  had  followed,  or  preceded,  their  great  chief 
to  the  tomb,  and  few. or  none  were  lefl,  of  sufficient 
distinction,  to  yield  a  pledge  for  (heir  future  useful- 
ness. The  very  &ct  that  a  man  had  ser\'ed  in  a 
revolution  without  iclat,  should  have  been  prima 
facie  evidence  of  his  incapaci^.  Still,  ancient  ofli 
cers,  who  had  commanded  regiments,  or  battalions, 
in  the  war  of  1770,  were  thought  preferable  to  those 
who  had  acquired  their  information  in  studying  the 
more  modem  tactics.  The  result  proved  as  mi^t 
be  expected.  Not  a  single  officer  of  the  old  school 
(one  excepted)  did  any  Stin^  to  justify  his  appoint- 
ment, while  several  of  them  inflicted  heavy  disgraces 
on  the  annsof  the  country.  The  exception  was  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  who  was  far  too  young  to  have  arrived 
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at  eminence  in  die  revolution,  and  who  gained  his 
renown  by  departing  from  the  Fabian  pol^y  of  tfiat 
stru^le,  instead  of  porsuine  it 

The  last  war  commenced  in  the  middle  of  1813, 
and  terminated  at  the  commencement  of  1815.  With 
the  usual  exceptions  of  personal  enterprise  and  cour- 
age, the  two  first  campaigns  were  dis^ceful,  expen- 
sive, and  unmilitary.  But  time  was  already  beginning 
to  correct  the  blunders  of  a  fatal  prejudice,  or  rather 
fatal  partiality.  Men  of  character  and  talents  forced 
themselves  into  notice ;  and  although  there  existed, 
in  the  conceptions  of  the  manner  in  which  the  war 
was  to  be  conducted,  a  most  lamentable  impotency 
in  the  cabinet^  the  campaign  of  1814  was  brilliant  in 
achievement.  With  the  soUtary  exception  of  a  rapid 
expedition  to  Washington,  throu^  a  barren  and 
nearly  uninhabited  countr}%  the  English  were  not 
successful  in  a  single  attempt  of  anv  importance. 
Four  bloody  afiairs  were  fought  on  the  Niagara,  to 
the  advantage  of 'the  Americans;  formidable  inva- 
sions on  the  north  and  on  the  south  were  successfully, 
and,  in  one  instance,  brilliantly  repelled;  and,  in  fme, 
the  troops  of  the  confederation,  better  drilled,  and 
better  led,  began  to  exhibit  some  of  the  finest  qualities 
of  first-rate  soldiers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  England 
nobly  maintained  her  colonies,  which,  of  necessity, 
became  the  disputed  point  in  such  a  war ;  but  it  is 
just  as  true,  that  so  soon  as,  encouraged  by  finding 
herself  unexpectedly  released  from  her  great  Euro- 
pean struggle,  she  attempted  conquest  in  her  turn, 
she  was  quite  as  signally  foiled. 

Another  quarter  of  a  century  may  be  necessary  to 
raise  the  United  States  to  the  importance  of  a  nrst- 
rate  power,  in  the  European  sense.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  their  population  will  be  about  25,000,000, 
which,  though  not  compact,  according  to  our  ideas, 
will  be  sufficiently  available  for  all  mihtair  purposes, 
by  means  of  the  extraordinary  facilities  ot  intercom- 
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munication  that  already  exiit,  and  are  bouriy  increas- 
ing in  the  countiy.  I  dunk,  before  that  period  ar- 
rives, the  republic  will  be  felt  as  a  militai;  (or,  more 
properly,  a  naval)  ^wer,  in  the  afiairs  of  chnsten* 
dom.  What  she  wiU  become  before  the  end  of  the 
centary,  must  depend  more  on  herself  than  on  any 
thing  the  reat  o(  the  world  can  do  to  forward,  or  to 
retard,  the  result 

The  present  military  condititHi  of  die  United  States, 
though  for  from  imposii^,  is  alb^ther  more  respect- 
able than  it  has  ever  before  been.  One  who  is  ac- 
customed to  see  lui^  manieuvre  large  bodies  of 
household  troops  as  their  ordinary  playttungs,  might 
smile  to  be  told  that  the  whole  army  of  this  great 
republic  contains  but  6,000  men.  The  Bourbons 
seldom  He  down,  dear  Count,  without  as  strong  a 
force  to  watch  their  slumbers.  But  he  who  estimates 
the  power  of  this  people  to  injure,  or  to  resist,  by  the 
number  of  its  regular  troops,  makes  a  miserable  blun* 
der.  The  habit  of  discipline  and  the  knowledge  of 
militan'  details  are  kept  alive  by  the  practice  of  this 
Bmall  force.  They  are  chiefly  employed  on  the  west- 
ern frontier,  or  they  girriBon,  by  companies,  the  posts 
on  tlie  seaboard.     They  answer  all  the  objects  of 

[irescrving  order  on  the  one,  and  of  guarding  the  pub- 
ic property  in  the  other.  But  tbe  vast  improvement 
of  the  country  is  in  the  nrogress,  and  in  ttie  gradual 
difliision  of  professional  Knowledge.  AH  the  subor- 
dinate ranks  in  this  tittle  army  are  iUled  by  youi^ 
men,  who  hare  received  rigid  military  educations, 
tempered  by  a  morality,  and  a  deference  to  the  insti- 
totions  of  the  land,  that  are  elsewhere  little  cultivated, 
and  which  tend  to  elevate  the  profession,  by  render- 
iug  a  soldier  strictly  the  support,  and  not  the  master 
ofthe  community. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  jealousy  of  the  Ameri- 
cans will  ever  admit  of  the  employment  of  a  very 
large  regular  force  in  time  of  peace.     They  prefer 
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trusting  to  the  care  of  armed  citizens.  Though  the 
militia  never  can  be,  compared  with  its  nmnbers,  as 
formidable  as  disciplined  troops,  it  is  certainly  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  order,  and  to  resist  invasion.  With 
respect  to  the  two  latter  objects,  you  may  possibly 
believe  that  America  is  peculii^rly  favoured  by  her 
geographical  situation.  It  is  scarcely  fair  for  govern- 
ments to  refuse  to  give  a  population  the  necessary 
degree  of  intelligence,  and  then  to  say  it  will  be  dan- 
gerous to  entrust  them  wiUi  arms.  We  know  that  a 
child  may  do  mischief  with  a  weapon,  but  we  also 
know  that  Nature  has  decreed  that  the  time  shall  come 
when  it  may  be  made  highly  useful  to  him.  For 
my  part,  I  firmly  believe,  Siat  if  Europe  would  put 
the  school-book  into  one  hand,  the  other  might  be 
safely  trusted  with  the  musket  It  is  commonly  the 
interest  of  the  vast  majority  in  every  nation  to  pre- 
serve order ;  and  they  will  certainly  do  it  best,  ilthe 
means  are  freely  furnished.  When  the  interests  of 
the  majority  are  in  favour  of  a  change,  there  is  some- 
thing very  like  true  wisdom  and  justice  in  permitting 
it.  Fancy,  for  a  moment,  twelve  or  fifteen  millions, 
resembling  the  population  of  New-England,  inposses- 
sion  of  a  sufficient  territory  in  the  heart  of  Europe, 
every  man  with  a  musket,  a  reasonable  supply  of 
military'  munitions  in  readiness,  and  a  moderate,  dis- 
ciplined force  to  furnish  the  nucleus  of  a  regular  army. 
What  nation  could  hope  to  invade  them  with  success? 
It  is  very  true  that  the  King  of  Prussia,  now,  is  proba- 
bly more  dangerous  to  his  nei^bours  than  he  would  be 
at  the  head  of  such  anation ;  but  a  good  deal  of  the  truth 
of  all  these  questions  lies  in  the  fact,  whether  a  nation 
is  any  the  better  for  being  externally  so  very  formi- 
dable. Three  or  four  communities,  intelligent,  content 
with  their  condition,  and  intrusted  wim  arms,  like 
the  Americans,  properly  dispersed  over  the  surface 
of  Europe,  would  be  sufficient  to  insure  the  tranauil- 
lity  of  one  quarter  of  the  globe  of  themselves     It  is 
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odd  enough  that  the  world  should  have  been  con- 
tending BO  loi^  about  the  balance  of  power,  without 
hitting  on  the  cheapepl  mode  of  enecting  it     Ink 

'  costs  "fer  leas  than  gunpowder ;  and  no  reasonable 
man  can  doubt  that,  if  properly  expended,  it'  would 
go  farther,  in  o:ie  generation,  to  establish  the  natural 
and  useful  boundaries  of  nations,  than  rivers  of  blood. 
It  is  not  a  century  since  the  fate  of  the  British  empire 
was  decided  b;  less  than  twenty  thousand  soldiers. 
It  became  Protestant,  when  it  might  have  been  Cath- 
olic. Here  was  a  balance  of  power,  so  fer  as  Eng- 
land and  her  dependencies  were  concerned,  settled 
by  a  handfull  of  men.  It  would  require  Europe 
united  to  do  die  same  thing  over  again,  and  all  be- 
cause new  generations  have  acauired  more  hberal 
ideas  of  their  natural  rights.  And  yet  England  is  &r, 
ill  this  particular,  very  far,  from  what  she  might  be. 
Even  this  country  has  still  a  great  deal  to  do  in  ad- 
vancing the  mighty  work  of  education. 

We  have  an  obstinate  habit  of  insisting  that,  Hiough 
America  is  prospering  with  all  her  freedom  and 
economy,  her  system  would  be  fatal  to  any  European 
natioit.  i  once  ventured  to  assert  this  position  to  my 
travelling  friend,  who  met  my  opinion  by  bluntly  ask- 
ing— "How  do  you  know  it'  In  what  age,  or  in 
what  country,  did  you  ever  try  the  experiment?  I 
grant  Ihat  certain  desperate  political  adventures  have 
been  attempted,  in  which  a  few  good  men  have  joined 
a  great  many  bad  ones,  in  overturning  governments, 
and  that  the  mockery  of  liberty  has  been  assumed  by 
the  latter,  until  it  suited  their  convenience  to  throw 
aside  the  mask,  and  then  tyranny  has  succeeded 
to  the  temporary  deception,  as  a  perfect  matter  of 
course.    But  so  iar  as  the  experience  of  Europe  goes, 

'  and  considering  the  question  altogether  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  1  think  it  will  be  iound  that  the  freest 
nations  have,  cceteria  paribus,  always  been  found  the 
most  difficult  to  conquer.     I  might  quote  Scotland, 
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Holland^  and  Switzerland,  in  favour  of  this  thcorjr. 
You  will  say,  peiiiaps,  that, the  .first  and  the  last  were 
more  indebted  for  their  independence  to  tl;ieir  peculiar 
condition  and  poverty  tijti^n  tp  wy  actual  politica|l 
instituti^jUB,  mooe  particuilajr^y  the  ionne^r.  U  ranted. 
And  yet  you  find  that  it  j»  oiiily  iiecessai^  to  make  ^ 
man  feel  a  direct  interest  ja  jp^re^rying  hb  actual 
condition  to  make  him  resolute  in  defending  it  One 
would  tbiidc  there  was  f^  \ess  .to  fi^t  for  in  the  hills 
of  Scotland,  than  in  the  plains  of  Italy ;  and  yet  Italy 
has  been  overrun  a  hundced  .times  by  invadlers,  and 
Scotland  ne,v^r.  l^t  you  ^ink  the  hills  fuvd  the  fast- 
nesses composed  the  ^ti:e;qgth  of  Scotland  and  Wales. 
No  doul;>t  ti:iey  added;  1>ut  wiU  any  man  accuse  the 
Netherlands,  particularly  Holland,  of  being  a  ndoun-^ 
tainous  country?  Do  you  think  Napoleon  would* 
have  ventured  to  march  his  va^t  army  into  a  country 
so  remote  from  France  s^  Russia,  had  the  latter  been 
peopled  with  20^000^000  of  Americans,  and  had  even 
the  climate  boon  as,^mper^te;^.thatof  Paris?  What 
were  the  fiicts  in  similar  mvfidiqns,  though  certainly 
on  a  grei^tly  lessened  scale  ?  Ten  or  twelve  thousand 
yeomen,  intermingled  with  a  few  regular  troops,  who 
were  animated  by  the  i^me  spirit,  intercepted  and 
destroyed  Bi^cgoyne,  ^t  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
regulars,  wl^o  v^ere  quite  as  gppd  troops  as  any  in 
the  imperial  guard*  Prevost,  at  the  head  ,of  an  ad- 
mirable for^e  of  niany  thou3and  men,  who  had  been 
fighting  the  best  battles  of  Europe,  was  checked  by 
a  hancUuU  of  c6unirymen,^nd  would  have  shared  the 
fate  of  fiurgoyne  near:ih^  §aipe  spot,.had  he  not  been 
timely  admonisl^d  to  nfkRkefL  disgraceful  retreat,  by 
the  fortune  pf  his  pi^ecessor.  Jackson,  with  spine 
five  or  six  thousand  Teopesseans,  Kentiickians,  and 
Louisianians,did  not  even  permit  his  enemy,  to  involve 
himself  in  the  difficulties  of  a  distant  retreat  The 
situation  of  a  wealthy  city  required  that  the  spirit  of 
these  freemen  should  be  ^hown  in  its  front;  and  well 
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£d  they  make  it  known.  A  similar  fate  would  hare 
attended  the  excunion  to  Washington,  had  time  been 
^ven  for  arrangement,  and  the  collection  of  a  force 
Butficient  for  the  object  But  the  experience  of  eren 
the  most  despotic  govenunents  goes  to  show  how 
much  more  formiiUble  they  become,  when  each 
man  is  made  to  believe  it  is  his  interest  to  resist  ag- 
gression." 

But  the  Americans  appear  sensible,  that  while  the 
irresistible  force  of  every  nation  exists  in  ^ving  all 
of  its  citizens  the  deepest  possible  interest  in  its 
welfare,  they  do  not  n^^ect  such  rational  means  of 
rendering  their  numbers  as  eflective  as  may  be,  witlh 
out  rendering  the  system  of  defence  unnecessarily 
(•  burthensome.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  this 
respect  at  least  the  republic  is  greatly  favoured  by 
'  its  geographical  position.  Removed  from  all  the  or- 
'  diiiary  dangers  of  external  aggression,  the  country  is 
able  to  advance  in  it'<  career  of  improvement,  with 
the  freedom  of  a  child,  whose  limbs  are  pennitted  to 
grow,  and  whose  chest  expands,  unshackled  by  the 
vicious  elfects  of  swaddlings,  or  any  other  artificial 
correctives. 

Compared  with  its  state  in  1813,  the  present  mili- 
tary condition  of  the  United  States  presents  the  fol- 
lowing points  of  difference.  Instead  of  possessing  a 
few  indifferently  educated  graduates  of  an  in&nt  mili- 
tary school,  it  has  now  hundreds,  who  have  long  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  far  higher  instruction.  The 
corps  of  engineers,  in  particular,  is  rapidly  inproving, 
and  is  already  exceedingly  respectable.  A  system  of 
order  and  exactitude  has  been  introduced  into  the 
police  and  commissariat  of  the  army,  which  will 
serve  to  render  any  future  force  doubly  effective, 
and  which  may  be  readily  extended  to  meet  the  ex- 
^ncies  of  the  largest  annies.  Formidable  fortresses 
have  been  erected,  or  are  in  progress  of  erection, 
which  will  give  security  to  most  of  (he  coast,  and 
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protection  to  the  commerce  of  the  country.  By  the 
aid  o(  canals  and  ^reat  roads,  armies  on  the  frontiers 
can  now  be  supplied  at  one  sixth  of  the  former  cost, 
and  in  half  the  time.  Arms,  artillery,  and  all  the 
munitions  of  war,  woollen  and  cotton  clothing,  in 
short,  the  whole  materiel  of  an  army,  could  now 
he  furnished  in  the  country  at  a  reaeongble  cost; 
whereas,  as  late  as  1812,  the  Americans  were  so  en- 
tirely dependent  on  their  enemy  for  a  supply,  that 
regiments  were  absolutely  unable  to  march  for  want 
of  so  simple  an  article  as  blankets.  The  population 
lias  advanced  from  8  to  13,000,000,  and  the  revenue 
in  even  a  greater  proportion.  The  debt  is  in  about 
the  same  ratio  to  the  inhabitants  as  before  the  war ; 
but  an  the  expenditures  are  not  increased  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  revenue,  it  is  in  the  course  of  rapid 
extinguishment.  A  very  few  years  more  of  peace 
will  effect  this  desirable  object.* 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  Americans  are  a  people 
so  much  engaged  in  commerce  as  to  be  indifferent 
to  tlie  nicer  points  of  national  honour  and  military 
renown.  It  is  far  more  true  to  describe  them  as  a 
people  who  have  hitherto  been  removed  from  the 
temptation  of  agression,  and  in  whom  the  native 
pnnctpleg  ofjusticehave,in  consequence,  never  been 
weakened.  One  hears  a  great  deal  in  France,  among 
the  upper  classes,  of  the  French  honour,  and  in  Eng- 
land of  British  character,  &c.  Sic. ;  but  neither  of  these 
nations  lias  ever  manifested  one  half  the  jealous 
watchfulness  of  their  rights  as  these  simple  repub- 
licans. They  dared  the  war  of  their  independence 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  perfectly  abstract  principle, 
for  no  one  pretenik  that  me  taxation  of  England  was 
oppressive  in  fact ;  and  at  this  hour,  it  becomes  very 
necessary  for  the  graver  heads  of  the  nation  to  temper 

*  The  avarkfa  unoant  of  iTUMtoiiii  for  Isn  ytiit  befora  the 
war.  a  little  axcMded  12,000j000«r  dollui  a  jetr;  it  may  now 

ba  (dlsd  al  iboul  WfXXifiog', 
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the  public  mind,  at  the  smallest  rumour  of  anj' assault 
on  their  dignity  or  national  character.  The  politicians 
are  moderate,  becaust:  they  see  that  aggression  bean 
an  aspect  with  them  diiKrent  from  Uiat  which  it 
assumes  towards  oth^r  p^^le.  An  aggression  by 
England,  for  instance,  On  America,  i^  much  like  an 
insult  ofiered  by  a  man  to  a  boy.  The  latter  may 
bear  it,  because  he  can  say  to  himself,  the  other  will 
not  dare  to  repeat  it  next  year.  Thus  the  Amencan 
politician  reasons,  or  Mther  has  reasoned,  that  time  is 
all-important  to  them.  Nations  do  not  often  go  to  war 
for  indemnity,  but  to  maintain  establish^  rights  by 
showing  spirit  afid  force,  or  for  conquest  Conquest 
the  Americans  do  not  need,  and  there  li  no  fear  of 
injuries  growing  into  precedent  a^inst  a  people  who 
are  rich,  out  of  d^bt,  free,  intelligent,  intrinsically 
brave,  however  prudent  they  may  be,  and  who  in 
fiftyyears  will  number  50,000,000?  I  thiiik,  however, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  people  rather  nins  ahead  of  their 
actual  force,  than  othermse.  PertiapR  their  revolu- 
tion was  twenty  years  too  soon ;  and  now,  though 
lovers  of  peace,  and  (reqUeiltly  religiously  indisposed 
to  war,  it  is  qftite  easy  to  see  that  they  chafe,  to  a 
man,  at  the  idea  of  any  invasion  on  what  they  deem 
their  natural  rights. 

It  may  serve  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  diflerent 
attitude  which  this  country  takes  in  1825,  from  what 
it  maintained  in  1 8 1 2,  by  stating  two  lacTi,  It  is  well 
known  that  thousands  ol  their  citizens  were  impressed, 
with  impunity,  into  the  British  navy  before  the  latter 
period.  There  was  a  false  tumour  the  other  day, 
that  a  similar  act  had  occurred  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
I  heard  but  one  opinion  oh  the  subject  "  We  must 
have  explanation  and  justice  without  delay.'*  Cad- 
wallader  says,  that  he  can  hardly  ima^he  a  case  in 
which  two  or  tliree  impressments  (unless  subject  io 
clear  explanations)  would  not  now  produce  a  war. 
The  rumour,  Uiat  England  was  to  become  mistrcM 
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of  Cuba,  has  also  been  circiUated  during  my  visit 
I  have  soi^t  opportunities  to  demand  the  conse- 
quences. The  answer  has  been,  at  least  five  times  in 
six,  "  war." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see,  that  the  day  is  at  hand 
when  this  republic  wil)  be  felt  in  the  great  general 
political  questions  of  Christendom.  It  may  then  be 
fortunate  for  humanity,  that  the  mighty  power  she 
will  shortly  wield,  is  not  to  be  exercised  to  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  individuals,  but  that  diey  who  will  have 
to  bear  the  burthen  of  the  contests,  will  also  have  a 
direct  influence  on  their  existence.  Neither  the  insti^ 
tutions,  nor  the  necessities  of  America,  are  ominous 
of  a  thirst  for  conquest ;  but,  with  her  widely-spread 
commerce,  it  will  be  impossible  to  avoid  frequent 
and  keen  collisions  with  other  nations.  I  think,  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  that  her  armies  will  be  chiefly 
confined  to  the  defensive ;  but  another  and  a  very 
difierent  question  presents  itself,  when  we  turn  our 
attention  towards  her  fleets. 


TO  SIR  EDWARD  WALLER,  BART. 

See.  See. 


New-Tork, 


After  having  ascended  the  Hudson  ^as  &r  as 
Albany,  in  company  with  La  Fayette,  and  taken  our 
leave  of  the  veteran,  our  faces  werelUmed  west  At 
that  place  we  saw  a  few  remaining  evidences  of  the 
Dutcn,  in  the  names  and  in  the  construction  of  a  good 
many  houses ;  but  the  city  (containing  about  16,000 
inhabitants)  is  chiefly  modem.  Our  route,  for  sixty 
or  seventy  miles,  was  along  one  of  the  great  thorough- 

Vol.  I  T 
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ftrefl  of  the  interior,  when  we  inclined  to  the  soatfa, 

and  having  traversed  a  coneiderable  tract  of  connti^ 
to  the  Koutnward  of  die  beaten  track  of  travellers,  we 
entered  the  State  of  Pemurtvania,  west  of  ttie  Si» 
qudiannah,  and  proceeded  to  Pittsburgh.  Tbeoce 
we  descended  the  Alleebany  river  to  the  Ohio,  made 
a  wiile  circuit  in  the  State  of  the  same  name,  and 
returned,  by  the  way  of  Lake  Erie,  to  Buffalo  (in 
New-York),  which  is  a  thriving  fresh-water  lake- 
port  We  spent,  of  coone,  a  few  da^  examining  the 
mighty  cataractof  Niagara,  and  innsiting  the  shorea 
of  Lake  Ontario.  On  our  return  east,  we  followed 
the  line  of  the  great  canal  as  far  as  Utica,  where  we 
made  a  diversion  towards  the  north,  for  a  couple  of  / 
hundred  miles,  in  order  to  permit  Cadwallader  to 
visit  an  estate  of  which  be  is  proorietor.  This  dnty 
perfonned,  we  made  our  war  along  the  skirts  of  a 
wild  and  nearly  uninhabited  region,  to  the  lamons 
waterii^  places  at  Saratoga  and  Ballstowo  ;  passed 
the  Hu(&ou  at  Troy,  and  crossing  a  spur  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  penetrated  Massachusetts  by  its  western 
border ;  traversed  a  small  portion  of  Connecticut  in 
a  new  direction ;  re-entered  New- York  above  the 
Highlands,  through  which  we  journeyed  by  land,  and 
regained  (his  city,  after  an  absence  of  about  six  weeks. 
We  must  have  travelled,  by  land  and  water,  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  hundred  miles. 

The  three  States  named,  are  computed  to  cover  a 
surface  of  about  131,000  square  miles;  being  a  little 
larger  than  the  two  islands  ofGreatBritain  and  Ireland 
united.  Their  population,  at  the  present  time,  must 
be  something  short  of  four  millions.*     If  we  fix  it  at 

*  In  ISSOithspapaistimoftliMa  thiea  SUtaa,  bj  111*  gtosnl 
canina,  wu  3,003^14.  Bat  State  caniutM  hara  unea  bnn 
Uken  in  «e*eral  of  tlu  Blate*.  Tb«  GaTBrnmuit  of  lb*  UnilMl 
Stalva  csiuM  a  cauu  to  b«  tak«D  onca  in  tan  ja«n,comiiianeiiif 
with  tha  jBtr  1780.  Bj  thii  aMimata  ths  RapreaanUlinc  for 
Congraaa  an  apportionad.     Whan  tha  Stataa  oauaa  tha  inlaid 
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3,800,000,  which  is  probably  near  die  trutfa,  it  will 
leave  rather  more  than  twenty  souls  to  the  square 
mile.  This  is  perhaps  a  little  short  of  the  rate  of  the 
population  of  Russia  in  Europe,  and  more  than  one 
half  greater  than  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden, 
exclusive  of  Norway.  But  the  same  remaric  is  appli- 
cable to  those  Stat^,  as  that  which  has  already  been 
made  of  New-England«  There  is  a  vast  district  in 
the  northern  portion  of  New- York,  which  is  not,  nor 

!>robably  will  not,  for  ages,  be  inhabited,  except  by  a 
ew  hunters  and  lumber-men.*  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered,  that  these  States  possess  two  second- 
rate  towns — New- York  and  Philadelphia ;  the  former 
of  which  contains  200,000,  and  the  latter  150,000 
inhabitants.!  Those  portions-of  New- York  and  Penn- 
sylvania which  lie  in  their  eastern  sections,  have 
an  air  of  populousness  about  equal  to  that  already 
described  as  belonging  to  New-England.  The  same 
appearances  are  preserved  by  travelling  on  many  of 
the  great  routes  to  the  intenor,  and  there  are  num- 
berless counties,  especially  in  New- York,  extendii^ 
from  its  centre  very  nearly  to  its  western  border, 
which  not  only  appear,  but  which  in  truth  are  more 
populous  than  many  of  the  older  districts.  After 
having  left  the  Hudson  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  the 
most  material  points  of  difference  between  the  exter- 
nal aspect  of  New-England  and  of  these  States,  are  in 
the  newness  and  freshness  of  the  buildings,  orchards, 
&c.  &c.,  ^nd  in  the  greater  recurrence  of  forest,  or 

mediate  census  to  be  t&ken,  it  is  to  Answer  the  objects  of  their 
internal  policy.  The  representatives  for  the  State  legislatire 
bodies  are  frequentlyaltered  to  meet  the  results.  The  census 
of  1830  gM,ye  New-York  1472,812  Inhabitante ;  that  of  1835, 
1 ,6 16,000 ;  the  increase  has  been  greatest,  however,  in  the  newer 
State  of  Ohio,  which  has  nearly  doubled  its  population  in  the 
few  intervening  years. 

'"  Men  who  teU  the  trees,  and  convert  them  into  the  various 
objects  of  use,  such  as  staves,  shingles,  &c. 

t  1828. 
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of  comparatively  haif-formed  establishments,  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former. 

You  will  always  remember  that  the  American,  in 
seeking  a  spot  for  his  establishment,  has  great  scope 
for  his  election ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  he  invari- 
ably seeks  the  more  fertile  lands,  or  such  spots  as 
afford  desirable  &eilities  for  commetce  or  manufac- 
tures. Thus^  valleys  are  occupied  in  succession  fre- 
quently for  a  hundred  miles,  while  the  crests  of  the 
mountains  are  left  in  the  forest ;  the  fields  of  the  hus- 
bandman gradually  climbing  their  sides,  as  his  ^w- 
ing  riches  or  greater  necessities  shall  tempt  hun  to 
apply  the  axe.  Some  of  the  best  of  the  land,  and 
many  of  the  best  agriculturists,  however,  are  often 
found  on  the  summits  of  hills  of  a  few  hundred  feet 
in  elevation.  I  think  it  is  rather  a  peculiarity  in 
American  scenery,  that  the  mountains  are,  in  com- 
mon, less  abrupt,  and  more  easily  to  be  tilled,  than 
with  us.  This  is  a  circumstance  which  adds  to  their 
usefulness  what  it  subtracts  from  their  beauty.  But 
where  such  a  variety  of  natural  formation,  no  less 
than  of  artificial  improvement,  exists  in  a  country,  it 
is  not  easy  to  convey  very  accurate  ideas  of  its  ap- 
pearance, in  a  few  words.  The  exceptions  are  so 
numerous  as  to  confound  the  images.  You  will  know 
how  to  make  the  proper  allowances  for  my  imper- 
fect descriptions,  and  I  shall  therefore  pursue  them, 
in  the  confidence  that  I  am  addressing  a  man  who 
will  not  believe  that  a  bear  is  to  be  seen  in  a  dwell- 
ing, because  he  was  told  one  was  met  in  a  forest  at 
ao  great  distance  from  the  place  where  it  stands. 
This  confusion  of  ideas  is  the  blunder  of  Europeans, 
in  picturing  their  images  of  American  scenery  as  well 
as  of  republican  manners.  They  hear  of  churches, 
academies,  vrild  beasts,  savages,  beautifiil  women, 
steam-boats,  and  ships ;  and,  by  means  of  a  very  su- 
perficial process,  I  am  satisfied  that  nine  in  ten  con- 
tract opinions  which  bring  wolf,  beauty,  churches, 
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and  ^ix/y-gun  frigates  in  strange  and  fantastic  collision. 
Mow,  when  one  is  in  a  thriving  settlement,  or  sue* 
cession  of  settlements,  in  what  is  called  the  new 
country,  (and  they  are  seen  by  thousands  every 
where),  the  only  difference  between  the  aspect  ct 
things  here  and  in  Europe,  is  in  the  freshness  of  ob- 
jects, the  absence  of  ancient  monuments,  the  ordinary 
national  difierences  in  usages  and  arrangement,  an 
air  of  life  and  business,  always  in  favour  of  America, 
and  a  few  peculiarities  which  blend  the  conveniences 
of  civilized  life  with  the  remains  of  the  wilderness, 
in  a  manner  that  I  shall  shortly  attempt  to  describe. 

Once  for  all,  dear  Waller,  I  wish  you  to  understand 
that — a  few  peaceable  and  half-civilized  remains  of 
tribes,  that  nave  been  permitted  to  reclaim  small 
portions  of  land,  excepted — an  inhabitant  of  New-\ 
York  is  actually  as  far  removed  from  a  savage  as  an' 
inhabitant  of  London.  The  former  has  to  traverse 
many  hundred  leagues  of  territory  to  enjoy  even  the 
sight  of  an  Indian,  in  a  tolerably  wild  condition ;  and 
the  latter  may  obtain  a  similar  gratification  at  about 
the  Same  expense  of  time  and  distance,  by  crossing 
the  ocean  to  Labrador.  A  few  d^raded  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  warlike  possessors  of  this  country 
are  indeed  seen  wandering  among  the  settlements, 
but  the  Indian  must  now  be  chiefly  sought  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  savage 
grandeur. 

Cases  do  occur,  beyond  a  doubt,  in  which  luckless 
individuals  are  induced  to  mak^  their  settlement  in 
some  unpropitious  spot  where  the  current  of  emigra- 
tion obstinately  refuses  to  run.  These  subjects  of  an 
unfortunate  speculation  are  left  to  struggle  for  years 
in  a  condition"  between  rude  civilization,  and  one  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  the  hunter,  or  to  abandon  their 
possessions,  and  to  seek  a  happier  section  of  the 
country.  Nine  times  in  ten,  the  latter  course  is 
adopted.    But  when  this  tide  of  emigration  has  set 
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steadily  towards  any  favoured  point  for  a  reasonable 
time,  it  is  absurd  to  seek  for  any  vestige  of  a  barba- 
rojus  life  among  the  people.  The  emigrants  carry 
with  them  (I  now  speak  of  those  parts  of  the  country 
I  have  seen)  the  wants,  the  habits,  and  the  institu- 
tions, of  an  advanced  state  of  society.  The  shop  of 
the  artisan  is  reared  simultaneously  witii  the  rude 
dwelling  of  the  farmer.  The  trunks  of  trees,  piled 
on  each  other,  serve  for  both  for  a  few  years,  and 
then  succeed  dwellings  of  wood,  in  a  taste,  magnitude, 
an4  comfort,  that  are  utterly  unknown  to  men  of 
similar  means  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  world, 
which  it  has  yet  been  my  lot  to  visit  The  little 
school-house  is  shortly  erected  at  some  convenient 
point,  and  a  tavern,  a  store,  (the  American  term  for 
a  shop  of  all  sales,)  with  a  few  tenements  occupied 
by  mechanics,  soon  indicate  the  spot  for  a  church, 
and  the  site  of  the  future  village.  From  fifty  or  a 
hundred  of  these  centres  of  exertion,  spread  swarms 
that  in  a  few  years  shall  convert  mazes  of  dark  forests 
into  populous,  wealthy,  and  industrious  counties. 
The  manufactures  of  Europe,  of  the  Indies,  and  of 
China,  are  seen  exposed  for  sale,  by  the  side  of  the 
coarse  products  of  the  country;  and  the  same  indi- 
vidual who  vends  the  axe  to  fell  the  adjoining  forest, 
can  lay  before  your  eyes  a  very  toleraole  specimen 
of  Lyons  silk,  of  English  broadcloth,  of  Nankins,  of 
teas,  of  coffees,  or  indeed  of  most  of  the  more  common 
luxuries  of  life.  The  number  and  quality  of  the  lat- 
ter increase  with  the  growth  of  the  establishment ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  an  American  vil- 
lage store,  in  a  thriving  part  of  the  country,  where 
the  settlements  are  of  twenty  years^  standing,  can 
commonly  supply  as  good  an  assortment  of  the  manu- 
factures of  Europe,  as  a  collection  of  shops  in  any 
European  country  town;  and,  if  the  general  nature  of 
their  stock  be  considered,  embracing,  as  it  does,  some 
of  the  products  of  all  countries,  one  much  greater. 
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As  to  wild  beasts,  savages,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  they  have 
no  existence  in  these  r^ons.  A  solitary  bear,  or 
panther,  or  even  a  wolf,  wandering  near  the  flocks 
of  a  country  twenty  years  old,  has  an  effect  like  that 
produced  by  an  invasion.  ^  In  the  earlier  days  of  the 
settleipent,  it  is  a  task  to  chase  the  ravenous  beasts 
from  the  neighbourhood.  A  price  is  offered  for  their 
heads,  and  for  a  time  a  mutual  destruction  against 
the  flocks  on  one  side,  and  the  beasts  on  the  other,  is 
the  consequence.  In  a  year  or  two,  this  task  is  re- 
duced to  an  occasional  duty.  In  a  few  more,  it  is 
sought  as  an  amusement :  and  ere  the  twent}*  years 
expire,  the  appearance  of  a  wolf  among  the  Ameri- 
can farms  is  far  less  common  than  on  the  most  ancient 
plains  of  certain  parts  of  France.  Every  man  has 
his  rifle  or  his  musket;  and  every  man  not  only 
knows  how,  but  he  is  fond  of  using  them  against  such 
foes.  Thus,  you  see,  though  wild  beasts  may  be  per- 
mitted, like  Kaphael's  Seraphim,  to  encircle  your  pic- 
tures of  American  manners  in  faint  relief,  they  must 
rarely  indeed  be  permitted  to  enter  into  the  action 
of  the  piece ;  more  especially  if  the  scene  be  laid  in 
any  of  the  settled  portions  of  the  three  States  that 
form  the  subject  of  this  letter. 

We  made  part  of  this  excursion  in  the  public 
stages,  part  with  hired  horses,  and  part  in  steam- 
boats. It  is  impossible  to  enter  on  a  description  of 
the  surface  of  the  country  we  saw,  for  it  included 
mountains,  valleys,  and  vast  plains,  intermingled  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  task  wearisome.  We 
had  gone  about  fifty  miles  west  of  Albany,  when  my 
companion  desired  the  vehicle  to  stop,  and  invited 
me  to  mount  a  gentle  ascent  on  foot.  On  reaching 
the  summit,  he  turned  and  pointed  to  a  view  which 
resembled  none  I  had  ever  before  witnessed. 

We  were  travelling  along  the  termination  of  a 
range  of  mountains,  which,  running  north  and  south, 
fell  gracefully  away,  in  the  former  direction,  into 
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what  is  called  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  before  they 
gradually  rose  again  on  the  other  side  of  that  river. 
The  descent  and  the  ascent  were  very  similar,  the 
intervening  country  lying  in  broken  and  irregular  ter- 
races, which  often  had  uie  appearance  of  fertile  val- 
leys, before  the  rich  bottoms  of  the  river  are  gained. 
Our  precise  position  was  on  the  very  brow  of  one 
of  the  most  projecting  spurs  of  this  oroken  range, 
and  it  admitted  of  an  uninterrupted  prospect  to  me 
north-east,  and  to  the  north-west,  of  the  falling  coun- 
try in  our  front,  and  of  the  rising  hills  opposite,  that 
could  not  have  been  contained  in  a  circumference  of 
much  less  than  two  hundred  miles.  The  view  was 
limited  to  what  lay  in  advance  of  a  line  drawn  nearly 
east  and  west,  the  adjacent  mountains  presenting  ob- 
stacles to  our  vision,  further  south.  It  was  completely 
an  American  scene,  embracing  all  that  admixture  of 
civilization,  and  of  the  forest,  of  the  works  of  man, 
and  of  the  reign  of  nature,  that  one  can  so  easily 
imagine  to  belong  to  this  country. 

There  was  perhaps  an  equal  distribution  of  field 
and  forest  The  latter  term  is  not,  however,  the  best, 
since  it  was  a  constant  succession  of  open  land  and 
of  wood,  in  proportions  which,  without  oeing  exactly, 
were  surprisingly  equal.  You  have  stood  upon  a 
height,  and  looked  down  upon  a  fertile  French  plain, 
over  which  agriculture  has  been  conducted  on  a  scale 
a  little  lareer  than  common.  You  may  remember  the 
divisions  formed  by  the  hues  of  the  grains  of  the 
vineyards,  and  of  the  grasses,  which  give  to  the  whole 
an  air  so  chequered  and  remarkable.  Now,  by  ex- 
tending the  view  to  the  size  I  have  named,  and  en- 
larang  these  chequered  spots  to  a  corresponding 
scale,  you  get  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  what  1 
would  describe.  The  dark  green  shadows  are  pro- 
duced by  the  foliage  of  a  wood,  reserved,  perhaps, 
for  the  use  of  half  a  dozen  farms,  and  lying  in  a  body, 
(some  common  objection  to  culture  iimuencing  that 
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number  of  proprietors  to  select  ndjacent  ground  for 
their  reservations^)  and  the  fields  of  golden  yellow, 
or  of  various  shades  and  hues,  are  produced  bj  the 
open  fields.  The  distance  diminishes  the  objects  to 
the  eye,  and  brings  the  several  parts  so  much  in 
union,  as  to  lend  to  Xbe  tvhole  the  vari^^ed  aspect 
of  die  sort  of  plain  just  mentioned.  The  natural 
river  which  divides  this  glorious  panorama  in  nearly 
two  equal  parts,  with  its  artificial  rival,*  and  the 
sweet  meadows  that  border  its  banks,  were  conceal- 
ed beneath  the  brow  of  the  last  precipitous  descent 
But  countless  farm-houses,  witludieir  capacious  out- 
buildings, dotted  the  fields,  like  indicated  spots  on  a 
crowded  map.  From  those  in  the  near  view,  rose 
the  light  vapoury  summer  smoke*  The  fields  were 
alive  with  herds,  and  with  numberless  and  nearly 
imperceptible  white  atoms,  which,  but  for  their  mo- 
tion, it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  imagine  flocks. 
In  the  distance,  though  these  more  minute  objects 
were  lost,  habitations,  bams,  and  pyramids  of  hay  and 
of  grain,  could  be  distinguished,  until  the  power  of 
vision  failed.  Immediately  at  our  feet,  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  miles,  lay  a  wide,  rich  terrace,  intersected 
with  roads,  that  were  bordered,  as  usual,  by  scattered 
farm  buildings,  surrounded  by  their  granaries  and 
bams.  Near  its  centre,  a  cluster  of  buildings  assumed 
the  air  of  a  hamlet  From  among  these  roofs,  rose 
the  spire  of  a  country  church.  I  was  told  that  a 
multitude  of  villages  lay  within  the  limits  of  the 
view ;  but  as  they  were  generally  placed  near  some 
stream,  for  the  advantage  of  its  water-power,  the  un- 
even formation  of  the  hud  hid  them  m>m  our  sight 
The  eye  overlooked  even  the  citiei  of  Albany  and 
Troy,  and  rested,  in  that  direction,  on  some  of  the 
lesser  spurs  of  the  mountains  of  Vermont 


'*'  The  great  canal,  360  miles  in  length. 
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As  I  looked  upon  this  scene,  I  felt  it  only  wanted 
the  recollectioDS  and  monuments  of  antiquity  to  give 
it  the  deepest  interest  Hie  opinion  mi^t  ^ve 
escaped  my  lips,  amid  the  expressions  of  a  sincere 
delight  My  companion  gently  touched  an  arm,  and 
directed  my  attention  from  the  view  to  himself.  He 
was  standing  at  my  elbow  with  an  open  map  of  die 
country  in  his  hand.  As  he  met  my  eye,  he  gravely 
said,  ^^  You  complain  of  the  absence  of  association  to 
give  its  secret,  and  perhaps  ^eatest  charm  which 
such  a  sight  is  capable  of  inspiring.  You  complain 
unjustly.  The  moral  feeling  with  which  a  man  of 
sentiment  and  knowledge  looks  upon  the  plains  of 
your  hemisphere,  is  connected  with  his  recollections; 
here  it  should  be  mingled  with  his  hopes.  The  same 
effort  of  the  mind  is  as  equal  to  the  one  as  to  the 
other.   Examine  this  map.    You  see  our  position,  and 

?ou  know  the  space  that  lies  between  us^and  the  sea. 
Tow  look  westward,  and  observe  how  many  degrees 
of  longitude,  what  broad  reaches  of  territory  must  be 
passed  before  you  gain  the  limits  of  our  establish- 
ments,  and  the  consequent  reign  of  abundance  and 
civilization/^  Here  he  dropped  the  map;  and  I 
fancied  he  even  spoke  with  solemnity,  as  he  con- 
tinued— "Count ,"  he  said,  "you  see  fliat  I 

am  a  man  of  middle  age :  listen  to  what  even  my 
short  memory  extends.  Along  the  river  which  lies 
hid  in  the  deep  valley  before  us,  the  labours  of  man 
have  existed  for  more  than  a  century.  There  are 
one  or  two  shallow  streams  near  us,  along  which  the 
enterprise  of  the  settlers  early  directed  itself.  A  few 
miles  to  the  west,  we  shall  enter  a  little  valley, 
where  a  handfull  of  refugees  from  Ireland  took  up 
their  abodes  some  eighty  years  ago ;  and  there  are 
other  insulated  spots,  where  solitary  individuals  trust- 
ed  to  the  savage,  and  raised  their  simple  dwellings 
before  the  war  of  the  revolution.  But  that  little 
plain,  at  our  feet,  could  have  fed,  and  clothed,  and 
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harboured  all  who  were  then  scattered,  not  only  '\ 
over  the  parts  of  the  country  I  have  shown  jou  here,  ; 
but,^^  sweeping  his  hand  along  the  map,  across  states 
and  territories  larger  than  th^  governed  by  most  of  \ 
the  European  monarchs,  ^all  of  white  colour,  who 
then  inhaoited  these  wide  regions  too.  I  remember 
this  country,  Sir,  as  it  existed  in  my  childhood ;  and 
it  13  vain  to  say,  it  is  a  land  without  recollections. 
Draw  a  line  from  this  spot,  north  and  south,  and  all 
of  civilization  that  you  shall  see  for  a  thousand  miles 
west,  is  what  man  nas  done  since  my  infancy.  You 
exclude,  by  this  boundary,  &r  more  than  you  gain  in 
the  meagre  exceptions.  That  view  beiore  you  is 
but  a  fac-simile  of  a  thousand  others.  I  know  not 
what  honest  pleasure  is  to  be  found  in  recollection, 
that  cannot  be  excited  by  a  knowledge  of  these  fact». 
These  are  retrospects  of  the  past,  which,  brief  and 
familiar  as  they  are,  lead  the  mind  insensibly  to, 
cheerful  anticipations,  which  may  penetrate  into  a 
futurity  as  dim  and  as  fanciful  as  any  fictions  the 
warmest  imaginations  can  conceive  of  die  past  But 
the  sj^cula^tor  on  moral  things  can  enjoy  a  satisfaction 
here,  that  he  who  wanders  over  the  plains  of  Greece 
will  seek  in  vain.  The  pleasure  of  the  latter,  if  he 
be  wise  and  good,  is  unavoidably  tinged  with  melan- 
choly regrets ;  while  here  all  that  reason  allows  may 
be  hoped  for  in  behalf  of  man.  Every  one  in  medi- 
ocrity of  circumstances  has  enjoyed  some  of  that 
interest  which  is  attendant  on  the  advancement  of 
those  objects  on  which  he  has  fastened  a  portion  of 
his  affections.  It  may  be  the  moral  or  phjrsical  im-  ^ 
provement  of  his  child, — Hie  embellishment  of  a  gar- 
den, a  paddock,  a  park,  or  of  the  conveniences  of 
some  town ;  but,  depend  on  it,  there  is  no  pleasure 
connected  with  any  interest  of  this  character,  that  is 
commensurate  with  diat  we  enjoy,  who  have  seen 
the  birth,  infancy,  and  youth,  and  who  are  now 
about  to  become  spectators  of  the  maturity,  of  a 
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,'  whole  countiy.  We  live  in  the  excitement  of  a  rapid 
and  constantly  pro^csBive  conditioa.  The  impetus 
-  of  society  is  imptu'ted  to  all  its  inembers,  and  we  ad- 
vance because  we  are  not  accustomed  to  stand  stilL 
Even  the  sagacious  and  enterprising  New-Englaod- 
man,  gets  an  additiooal  impulse  io  BuchjL  livine  cur^ 
rent ;  the  descendant  of  die  Hollander  is  fast  H>si^ 
his  phlegm ;  and  men  of  all  nations,  hereditary  habits 
and  opinions,  receive  an  onward  impulse  by  the 
constajit  influence  of  such  a  communion.  I  have 
EtDod  upon  this  identical  hill,  and  seen  nine  tenths  of 
its  smilii^  prospect  dai^ened  by  the  shadows  of  the 
forest  X^i  observe  what  it  is  to-day.  He  who  comes 
a  Century  hence,  may  hear  the  din  of  a  city  ri)iin<r 
from  that  very  plain,  or  find  his  faculties  confused 
by  the  number  and  complexity  of  ita  works  of  art^"' 
Cadwallader  ceased,  and  we  re-entered  the  car- 
riage ill  silence.  He  had  spoken  with  his  customary 
warmth  and  decision,  but  I  felt  that  he  had  spoken 
the  truth.  I  began  to  look  around  me  with  new  eye?, 
and  Instead  of  seeking  subjects  of  exulting  comparison 
between  what  I  saw  here  and  what  I  had  left  behind 
me,  1  found  new  subjects  of  admiration  and  of  won- 
der at  every  turn.  You  may  be  assured  I  was  not 
so  ignorant  as  to  foi^et  that  the  first  step  in  all  im- 
provements is  more  imposing  than  the  subsequent ; 
that  to  clear  a  country  of  ita  wood  is  in  itself  a  greater 
visible  change,  than  to  supply  the  place  of  the  latter 
with  the  more  finished  accompaniments  of  civiliza- 
tion; but  the  progress  of  which  I  was  a  witness, 
bounded  itself  by  no  such  vulgar  deception. 
/  Shortly  after  mis  detention,  we  entered  the  village 
I  of  Cherry-Valley,  which  was  the  spot  named  by  ray 
friend  as  the  place  originally  occupied  by  the  Irish 
emigrants.  It  is  a  village  of  perhaps  a  hundred  dwell- 
ings, seated  on  a  little  plain,  and  is  remarkable  far 
nothing,  amid  its  numberless,  neat,  spacious,  and  con- 
venient sisters.     This  place,  now  rather  east  of  (h«> 
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ceptre  of  the  State,  was,  during  the  war  of  die  revo^  \ 
lution,  the  frontier  settlement  in  this  part  of  the  , 
United  States.    At  present,  two  thirds  of  the  State 
of  New- York,  and  me  whole  of  the  lai^  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  HHbois,  lie  nearly  in  a  line  due 
west     It  was  ravaged  and  burnt  by  an  incursion  of 
the  British  and  Indians  finom  Canada,  during  the  war; 
and  many  a  dreary  tale  is  told  of  the  bloody  incidents 
of  that  day.   I  was  shown  a  dwelling  (a  modem  one) 
on  whose  site  a  whole  (amily  had  be^  cut  off,  with 
the  exception  of  a  lad,  then  a  boy  at  some  distant 
school.     This  boy,  neariy  if  not  the  sole  survivor  of 
his  race,  afterwards  became  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished advocates  of  America.    He  is  recently  dead,      ^ 
and  is  spoken  of  universally  in  terms  of  admiration      I 
and  esteem.* 

Our  route  now  lay,  for  many  miles,  amid  moun- 
tains. The  scenery  was  always  striking — sometimes 
wild  and  peculiar,  at  others  as  soft  and  lovely  as  val- 
leys, streams,  and  quiet,  could  make  it.  We  passed  ^ 
the  night  at  Cooperstown,  the  shire  or  county  town 
of  Otsego.  As  we  were  now  completely  off  all  the 
great  routes  west,  and  in  a  part  of  the  country  thjt 
had  been  settled  about  forty  years,  I  profited  by  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  few  statistical  inquiries,  that 
may  serve  to  give  a  tolerably  accurate  general  idea^ 
of  this  portion  of  the  country. 

The  county  of  Otsego  covers,  as  near  as  1  could 
ascertain,  less  than  a  thousand  square  miles.  Its 
population  in  1 826  was  47,000  souls.  By  allowing 
for  the  increase  of  numbers  since,  the  proportion  will 
give  rather  more  than  fifty  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile.  Cooperstown  is  the  largest  place  in  the  county, 
containing  less  than  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  and 
consequently  this  is  the  rate  of  the  ,^igricultural  and 
manufacturing  population  of  an  entirely  inland,  and 


+  The  late  John  Wells,  of  New- York. 
Vol.  I.  .     Z 
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nther  gecladed,  portun  of  the  State.  The  village  ia 
neat,  better  built  even  tiian  ia  common  in  America, 
which  ia  vastly  better  (for  villages)  than  any  tlung  of 
the  Bort  ID  Europe.  It  lies  on  one  of  the  smallest  of 
those  lakes  with  which  New- York  abounds. 

There  resided  formerly  near  this  village  a  eentle- 
man  who  is  the  r«)uted  author*  of  a  series  of  tales, 
which  were  intended  to  elucidate  the  history,  ntan- 
nera,  usages,  and  scenery,  of  bis  native  country.  As 
curiosity  on  American  subjects  has  led  to  their  re- 

Sublication  in  Europe,  you  may  possibly  have  seen 
le  books.  One  of  them  (the  "  Pioneers")  is  said  to 
contain  some  pret^  faithful  sketchcR  of  certain  habits, 
and  even  of  some  individuals  who  were  known  among 
the  earlier  settlers  of  this  very  spot.  1  cannot  pledge 
myself  for  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion,  nor  could  any 
one  be  found  here  who  appeared  to  possess,  sufficient 
information  on  the  subject  to  confirm  it.  But,  so  far 
as  natural  objects  are  concerned,  the  descriptions  arc 
sufficiently  exact,  and  will  fortunately  save  mc  the 
trouble  of  repetition.  My  present  object,  however, 
in  referring  to  the  book,  is  to  lead  you  to  a  peculiarity 
that,  1  think,  distin^iishes  not  only  this  precise  spot, 
hut  most  others,  within  the  limits  of  what  is  called 
the  "new  countries, "t  You  will  find  the  stumps, 
wild-looking  and  dead  trees,  with  other  evidences  of 
a  recent  ondn,  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  de5crip- 
tions  of  the  Pioneers.  There  is  certainly  some  dif- 
ference in  the  duration  of  these  relics  of  the  forest, 
according  to  the  durable  qualities  of  the  original 
grovrth  of  timber.     Still,  more  or  less  of  these  nide 

*  The  Ainericana,  lik«  tlM  Englinh,  raret;  put  thslr  nunn  to 
any  ligbt  worki. 

t  The  Americuii  call  oil  that  portion  of  their  tamtorf  wbich 
Iiu  been  aettleil  lince  the  roTolution  "new."  If  the  State  haa 
been  created  aince  that  period,  it  ia  a  ■■new  Slate;"  bnt  Otaafo, 
and  indeed  all  of  NeW'Tork,  ia  already  gratting,  bj  compariaon. 
to  be  "  old." 
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and  ungainl}'  accompanimeatH  are  still  to  be  found 
in  two  thirds  of  the  landscapes  of  these  regioDS.  The 
stumps  of  the  deciduous  trees  disappear  in  a  few  sea- 
sons ;  hot  where  there  have  been  many  of  a  peren- 
nial growth,  a  centuiy  will  scarcely  serve  to  destroy 
them.  '       , 

You  will  recollect,  that  those  descriptions  of 
girdled  trees,  of  which  we  read  in  Europe,  as  forming 
a  part  of  American  sceDeiy,  are  rather  exceptions, 
tluin  characteristic.  It  is  a  mam>er  of  improving 
certainly  much  practised  at  the  south,  and  sometimes 
in  the  more  northern  States  ;  but  it  is  hi  from  beit:^ 
either  the  best,  or  the  ordinaiy  mode  of  clearing  land, 
in  any  great  section  of  the  country.  The  tree  is 
commonly  felled  by  cutting  it  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  earth,  as  may  be  most  coavenient  to  the  stature 
of  the  chopper.  The  trunk  is  then  divided  into  suit- 
able lengths,  and  the  branches  are  severed,  and  col- 
lected.  With  the  exceptions  of  such  trees  as  are 
selected  for  lumber,  the  whole  are  piled  in  heaps  of 
Butficient  size  to  insure  their  consumption  by  fire. 
The  latter  process  is  called  li^ging.  Tlie  brand  is 
next  applied,  and  the  whole  Deld  is  subjected  to  a 
temporary,  but  fierce  action  of  the  clement  Nothii^ 
can  be  more  dreary  and  savage  in  aspect,  than  an 
extensive  plain,  or  a  valley,  which  has  thus  been  com- 
pletely blackened  by  fire.  They  are  frequent  in  the 
newer  districts,  but  comparatively  rare  in  those  of 
ten  or  fifteen  years'  establishment. 

The  admixture  of  civilization  with  these  wild- 
looking  memorials  of  a  state  of  nature,  is,  indeed,  the 
chief  distinctive  feature  between  a  Undscape  in  the 
newer  districts  of  America,  and  one  in  our  own  Eu- 
rope. There  are  certainly  other  points  of  difference, 
but  I  should  describe  this  as  the  principal  and  most 
striking.  One  can  soon  become  accustomed  to  the 
universal  use  of  fences ;  to  even  what  appears  to  be 
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a  prodigal  waste  of  wood  in  tfarar  constnicdon  ;*  and 
to  that  air  of  newness  and  freshness  which  is  so  veiy 
striking,  in  the  villwes,  &nn-hou8es,  out-buildinga, 
and,  indeed,  everj  thn^  artificial  one  sees.  But  time 
and  reflection  are  necessary  to  understand  the  sitna^ 
tion  of  a  country,  in  which  academies,  churches, 
towns,  and,  in  short,  most  things  which  an  advanced 
state  of  civilization  can  produce,  are  blended  witfi 
objects  that  coininonly  mark  an  in&nt  state  of  soci^, 
l^ere  is  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  growm 
of  Petersburg,  or  of  Odessa,  for  one  sees  (lie  hand 
of  the  autocrat  in  their  works;  but  in  America, 
all  beyond  that  which  nature  has  done,  is  the  spon- 
taneous woric  of  the  population.  There  are  certainly 
vast  tracts  of  country  where  these  coarser  evidences 
of  in&ucy  have  already  disappeared;  but  they  are 
still  to  be  found  in  many  others,  even  in  the  com- 
paratively old  ertablishntatts  of  the  western  parts 
of  New-York  and  Pennsylvania. 

*^The  Ameriemn  foncei  tuj  mccording  to  the  qauler  of  tiM 
eonatr;  in  which  the*  ub  ntuated.  Thajr  are  ofUn  well  hnUt, 
mod  eren  handsome,  low  «■!!■  of  itone.  The  writer  nw  not 
odIt  funis,  but  l>r^  districts,  subdivided  into  6elds  of  from  £*• 
to  fifl;  acres  in  thiimuiner.  Next  to  these,  ftra  fenoee,  of  which 
the  buemeuts  ue  made  ofitone,  uid  thenunmitiof  imib.  Posts 
and  raila  come  neit,  and  are  found  everj  when  in  the  ncond 
stage  of  improvement.  A  fence  that  is  c^ed  a  "  wonn  fane*,** 
fhnn  its  being  composed  of  rails  with  the  end*  allamatel;  laiil 
on  eacl^  other,  in  the  form  of  a  screen,  is  much  in  oae,  espeoally 
where  the  abundance  of  timber  render*  laboor  a  greater  object 
than  wood.  The  first,  and  certainly  the  most  natural,  if  aot 
(he  most  durable,  division  of  the  land,  ii  bj  what  is  caJled  the 
**log-fonce."  This  is  farmed  b;  lajing  the  tmnkaof  trees  in  ■ 
liae,  with  their  ends  doubling  for  a  couple  of  feet.  NoUhea  are 
cat  in  the  ends  of  these  logs,  and  billets  of  wood  are  laid  in  them 
to  connect  the  end*.  The  upper  aides  of  the  billets  are  also  ' 
notched,  and  they  serve  for  the  fbundations  of  new  tiers.  Three 
logs  piled  in  this  manner  make  an  eflieient  fence.  Tbe  duratioa 
is,  of  course,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  tree.  Perhaps  ten 
years  may  be  fixed  for  the  avenge.  Hedges  are  very  rue. 
Fences  are  sometimes  made  of  stumps,  extracted  by  the  root* 
from  Ibe  earth. 
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New-Tork,- 


The  day  after  we  had  quitted  Cooperstown,  w 
saw  a  coilection  of  people  assembled  in  front  of  an 
inn,  which  was  the  principal  edifice  in  a  hamlet  of 
perhaps  a  dozen  houses.  Cadwallader  told  me  thw 
was  the  first  day  of  the  State  election,  and  that  this 
spot  was  one  of  the  polls,  a  name  which  answers  in 
some  deeree  to  the  English  term,  ^hustings/^  Fortu- 
nately, the  stage  chan^d  horses  at  the  inn,  and  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  die  incipient  step  in 
that  process  which  literally  dictates  all  the  national 
policy  of  this  great  republic. 

Although  each  State  controls  its  own  forms,  not 
only  in  the  elections,  but  in  every  thing  else,  a  de- 
scription of  the  usages  of  one  poll  will  be  sufficiently 
near  the  truth  to  give  a  correct  general  idea  of  them 
all.  I  now  speak  literally  only  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  though,  generally,  of  the  whole  Union.  The 
elections  occur  once  a  year.*  They  last  three  days. 
In  the  large  towns,  they  are  stationary,  there  being 
no  inconvenience  in  such  an  arrangement  where  the 
population  is  dense,  and  the  distances  short.  But  in 
the  country  they  are  held  on  each  successive  day  at 
a  different  place,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  voters. 
HThe  State  is  divided  into  counties,  which  cover,  on 
an  average,  900  square  miles  each.    Some  are,  how- 

*  There  ii  one  State  where  they  oocor  twice— the  little  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  which  is  stiU  fovenied  by  the  form  of  its  an- 
cient charter,  as  granted  by  Charles  II.  in  1663.  As  this  is  prac- 
tically the  most  democratic  State  in  the  Union,  it  affords  pretty 
good  evidence  that  the  experiment  of  a  democratic  gorenuneiil 
is  not  so  new  in  America  as  some  pretend. 
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ever,  lareer,  and  some  smaller.  These  counties  are 
again  subdivided  into  towaahtps,  covering,  pertiaps, 
eighty  or  ninety  square  miles.  There  is,  also,  great 
inequality  in  the  size  of  these  minor  districts.  Tliese 
are  the  two  great  divisions  of  territory  for  all  tbe 
ordinary  purposes  of  govermnent  and  police.  The 
counties  have  courts  of  their  own,  and  a  certain 
sort  of  le^slative  body,  which  r^nlates  many  of 
their  financial  nflairs.  Id  order  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject, however,  may  be  rendered  as  cleiir  as  possible, 
wc  will  begin  at  die  base,  and  ascend  to  the  super- 
structure of  their  government. 
—  The  most  democratic  assemblage  known  to  the 
lawd,  in  which  legal  and  bindu^  resolutions  can  be 
enacted,  are  the  town  meetings.  Any  number  of  the 
people  may  assemble  when  and  where  they  please, 
to  remonstrate,  to  petition,  or  even  to  plot,  if  they 
see  fit  i  but  their  acts  can  only  be  recommendator}'. 
The  town  meetings  are  held  annually,  and  every  citi- 
zen who  has  attained  his  majority  can  vote.  A  mode- 
rator (no  bad  name  for  a  perfectly  popular  assembly) 
is  chosen  by  acclamation  to  preside.  The  meeting  ' 
is  commonly  held  in  some  BChool-house,  but  very  often 
in  the  open  air.  In  some  places,  though  rarely, 
there  are  town-houses.  -  ^t  Uiese  meetings,  all  the 
town  ofBcers  are  chosen.  They  consist  of  a  super- 
visor ;  three  assessors,  who  apportion  all  (he  taxes 
on  the  individuals,  whether  imposed  by  town,  county, 
state,  or  United  States;  collectors,  who  collect  all 
the  taxes,  except  those  laid  by  the  United  States 
government,  which  in  time  of  peace,  are  just  nothing 
at  all ;  a  town-clerk,  who  keeps  certain  registers ; 
constable,  poor-officers,  qverseers  of  highways,  path- 
masters,  and  a  few  others,.  The  names  of  most  of 
these  officers  indicate  their  duties.  The  overseers 
of  the  highway  are  the  men  who  lay  out  the  ordinary 
roads  of  the  town,  and  who  say  how  much  tax  each 
individual  shall  contribute  in  woric  or  in  money;  and 
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the  path*masters  inspect  the  labour.     Men  of  prop- 
erty and  education  frequently  seek  the  latter  employ- 
ment    The  votii^  in  ihi&  jpopolar  assembly  may  be 
by  ballot,  but  it  is  ffenerafly  done  bj  acclamation. 
There  is  a  penaKy  if  an  individual  refuse  to  serve, 
thou^  they  are  sometimes  excused  by  &e  citizens, 
if  a  good  reason  can  be  rendered.    The  courts  have 
also  a  discretionary  power  in  imposing  and  in  lajring 
fines.     I  was  present  during  the  course  of  this  excur- 
sion at  one  of  these  town  meetings.     There  mi^t 
have  been  two  hundred  citizens  assembled  before  me 
door  of  a  large  school-house.     Much  good-humour 
was  blended  with  a  sufficient  despatch  of  business. 
The  Americans  mii^le  with  a  perfect  consciousness 
of  their  influence  on  die  government,  an  admirable 
respect  for  the  laws  and  institutions  of  their  country. 
I  heard  jokes,  and  one  or  two  open  nominations  of 
men  of  property  and  character,  to  fill  die  humble 
offices  of  constable  and  pound-keeper;  but  the  most 
perfect  good  sense  and  practical  usefulness  appeared 
to  distinguish  all  their  decisions.     There  was  a  con- 
test for  the  office  of  supervisor,  and  it  was  decided 
by  a  close  vote^    The  two  candidates  were  present, 
and  on  seemingly  very  good  terms.     They  were  re- 
spectable looking  yeomen,  and  he  who  lost  told  his 
rival  that  he  thought  the  people  had  shown  their 
judgment.     There  was  no  noise,  no  drinking,  nor 
any  excitement  beyond  that  which  one  would  feel 
in  seeing  an  ordinary  foot-race.     One  farmer  ob- 
served, that  the   crows  bad  got  the  taste  of  his 
corn,  and  unless  something  was  done,  there  could 
be  little  hope  for  the  year's  crop.     He  therefore 
would  propose  that  a  reward  of  six  cents  should  be 
paid  for  every  dozen  tiiat  should  be  killed,  within 
their  town,  for  the  next  six  months.    The  resolution 
was  opposed  by  a  hatter,  who  insisted  that  he  could 
take  care  of  his  hats,  and  that  the  farmers  ou^t  to 
take  care  of  their  com.     This  k^c  was  unsuccess- 
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fill;  the  price  was  reduced  a  trifle,  and  the  resolution 
was  passed.  It  was  thsa  just  as  much  a  law  as  that 
wbicD  huigs  a  man  for  murder.     The  sum  voted  to 

'  meet  the  expense  was  to  be  apportioned  with  the 
o^er  taxes,  among  ttie  citizens,  oy  the  asaesson,  col* 
lected  by  the  collector,  received  and  paid  hy  another 
officer,  &c.  kc.  After  this  important  act  of  le^ela- 
tion,  the  meetioK  adjounied. 
,'-  The  next  body  in  the  scale  of  the  government  is 

'  the  board  of  supervisors.  It  is  composed  of  the  su- 
pervisors of  each  town  in  a  county,  who  have  a  veiy 

\  similar  legislative  autbority  over  die  more  familiar 
'  interests  of  the  county,  as  is  possessed  by  their  con- 
stituents in  the  towns  themselves.  They  impose 
taxes  for  all  o^ects  connected  with  the  expenses  of 
the  county.  Their  authority  is,  however,  a  good 
deal  circumscribed ;  enactments  by  the  State  legisla- 
ture being  often  necessary  to  enforce  their  recom- 
mendations. When  the  question  involves  an  expense 
heavier  than  common,  and  its  effects  are  entirely 
local,  the  question  is  often  referred  to  a  &nal  decision 
of  the  people  in  their  town  meetings.  This  board 
audits  the  accounts,  and  1  believe  it  appoints  a  trea- 
surer for  the  county.  So  far  you  see  the  process  of 
government  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  whole  legis- 
lative duty  is  discharged  in  three  or  four  days,  and 
yet  the  decisions  have  great  influence  on  the  comfort 
and  property  of  the  people.  The  duties  of  the  ch- 
eers named,  continue  for  one  year,  but  the  same  in- 
cumbents are  frequently  continued  for  a  whole  life, 
especially  the  collectors,  treasurers,  constables,  and 
clerks. 

Each  town  is  also  subdivided  into  school  districts, 
and  road  districts.  There  are  overseers  of  the  schools, 
who  r^julate  all  that  beloi^  to  the  familiar  duties  of 

,  flie  common  schools  of  the  country,  to  which  any 
hod>-  may  go. 

Each  township  is  also  a  petty  electoml  district  of 
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itself,  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  die  State  and  the 
United  States^  elections,  which  are  held  at. the  same 
time  and  place.  The  three  stations  taken  for  tiiie 
convenience  of  the  elections,  as  already  mentioned, 
arc  selected  by  the  inspectors  of  the  poll,  who  are 
five  or  six  of  the  town  officers,  named  by  law,  and  of 
course  chosen  annually  by  the  people  in  their  original 
capacity.  Each  couo^  chooses  its  own  representa- 
tives to  the  lower  branch  of  the  State  l^islature,  the 
number  being  according  to  the  amount  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  State  is  again  divided  into  what  are 
called  senatorial  districts,  composed  of  several  con- 
tiguous counties,  each  of  which  chooses  a  certain 
number  of  representatives,  who  sit  in  the  upper  body 
of  the  State  legblature.  Each  State  has  a  right  to 
send  to  the  lower  House  of  Congress  a  number  of  rc^ 
presentatives,  in  proportion  to  its  entire  populatiofa. 
These  representatives  must  be  chosen  by  the  people, 
but  the  States  themselves  may  regulate  the  form. 
Some  choose  them  by  a  general  ticket ;  that  is  to  say, 
each  citizen  votes  for  the  whole  number ;  and  some 
choose  them  by  districts,  in  which  case  each  citizen 
votes  for  the  member,  or  members,  who  represent 
his  particular  dbtrict  The  latter  is  the  course 
adopted  by  New-York,  and  in  most  of  the  other  lajqge 
States,  in  which  it  is  chfficult  forlhe  characters  of  so 
many  individuals  to  be  intimately  known  to  every 
body. 

Now,  complicated  as  this  system  may  seem  in 
words,  it  is  perfectly  simple  in  practice,  it  is  aston- 
ishir.g  how  clearly  it  is  understood  by  those  who  ex- 
ercise it,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  a  foreigner 
get  a  correct  idea  of  its  details.  All  the  elections, 
except  those  which  are  made  at  the  town  meetings, 
where  other  duties  necessarily  assemble  the  citizens, 
are  held  at  the  same  time,  and  at  the  same  place. 
Thus  an  American,  in  one  of  the  more  populous 
States,*can  exercise  all  his  constitutional  fights  at  an 
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expense  commonly  of  a  ride  of  four  or  five  miles  at 
the  oateide,  and  of  diree  hours  of  time. 

The  election  on  the  preflcnt  occasion  embraced 
senators,  (always  for  the  State,)  representatives  in 
the  assembly,*  governor,  Heutenant-govenior,  &c. 
The  inspectois  were  assembled  in  a  quiet  room  of 
the  inn,  witii  the  ballot-boxes  placed  before  them,  on 
a  table.  The  voters  entered  at  their  leisure,  and  de- 
Itveied  their  different  ballots  to  the  officera,  Triw, 
holding  them  up  as  lottery  numbers  are  usually  ex- 
hibited,  called  me  name  of  the  voter  aloud,  and  then 
deposited  the  ballot  in  its  proper  box.  **  I  challet^ 
that  vote,"  cried  an  individual,  as  the  name  of  one 
man  was  thus  proclaimed.  It  ap^red  that  there 
were  doubts  of  its  l^ality.  An  inquiry  was  instituted, 
an  oath  proffered,  explanations  were  made,  and  the 
challet^  was  withdrawn.  The  vote  was  then  re- 
ceived. Any  one  who  votes  may  challenge.  No- 
thing conld  be  more  quiet  and  orderly  than  this  meet- 
ing. A  few  handbills  were  posted  around  the  bouse, 
proclaiming  the  names,  and  extolling  the  qualities  of 
the  different  candidates,  and  I  heard  one  or  two  men 
disputing  the  wisdom  of  certain  public  measures, 
ratiier  in  irony  than  in  beat  The  election  was  not, 
however,  esteemed  a  warm  one,  and  perhaps  quite 
one  third  of  the  people  did  not  attend  me  polls  at  alL 
Mr.  Clinton,  the  governor,  under  whose  administra- 
tion the  canal  policy,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  fostered, 
had  declined  a  re-election,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
official  term  preceding  the  one  now  in  existence. 
His  place  had  been  filled  by  another.  In  the  mean 
time,  his  political  adveraaries,  profiting  by  a  momen- 
tary possession  of  a  legislative  majority,  had  v^itured 


■  The  mora  pttpulu-  bnuieh  of  the  Bute  lagialfttiire,  u  it  u 
■omelima*  called,  though  both  tn  populu  aliki.  The  di^renee 
ii  prinoipdlj  in  the  lenn  of  aerrice,  uid  in  wme  little  exercHO 
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to  assail  him  in  a  manner  the  people  were  not  dis- 
posed to  relish.  He  was  removed  from  a  seat  at  the 
V^  canal  board,^^  a  measure  which  was  undoubtedly 
intended  to  separate  him,  as  &r  as  possible,  from  a 
policy  that  was  already  conferring  mcalculable  ad* 
vantage  on  the  State.  The  instant  Cadwallader  was 
told  of  this  ill-advised  and  illiberal  measure,  he  ex- 
claimed, that  the  political  adversaries  of  this  gentie^ 
man  had  reseated  him  in  the  chair  of  the  government 
When  asked  for  an  explanation,  my  friend  answered, 
that  the  people,  though  they  sometimes  visited  politi- 
cal blunders  with  great  severity,  rarely  tolerated  per- 
secution. The  event  has  justified  his  predictions. 
Although  a  popular  candidate  was  selected  to  oppose 
him,  Mr.  Chnton  has  triumphed  in  this  election  by 
an  immense  majority,  and,  in  a  few  days,  he  will 
become  governor  of  the  State  for  another  term  of  two 
years.* 

After  quitting  the  poll,  we  familiarly  discussed  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  this  system  of  popular  elec- 
tions. In  order  to  extract  the  opinions  of  my  friend, 
several  of  the  more  obvious  and  ordinary  objections 
were  started,  with  a  freedom  that  induced  him  to 
speak  with  some  seriousness. 

"  You  see  a  thousand  dangers  in  universal  suffrage," 
he  said,  "  merely  because  you  have  been  taught  to 
think  so,  without  ever  having  seen  die  experiment 
tried.  The  Austrian  would  be  very  apt  to  say,  under 
the  influence  of  mere  speculation  too,  that  it  would 
be  fatal  to  government  to  have  any  representation  at 
all ;  and  a  vizier  of  the  Grand  Turk  might  find  the 
mild  exercise  of  the  laws,  which  is  certainly  practised 
in  Austria  Proper,  altogether  fatal  to  good  order. 


*  No  voter  can  put  in  two  ballots,  since  all  are  compelled  to 
place  theui  in  the  han4s  of  an  inspector.  In  case  two  ballots 
are  found  rolled  together,  both  are  rejected.  Thus  fraud  is  im- 
possible. ; 
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Now  we  know,  not  from  the  jpractice  of  fifty  yean 
only,  but  from  the  practice  oi  two  centuries,  that  it 
ig  very  possible  to  nave  both  order  and  proH>erity 
under  a  form  of  eoTernment  trhich  admits  of  the  ut- 
most extension  m  the  niffrage.  It  is  a  nerer-failii^ 
ailment  on  tfae§e  subjectB,  that  American  order  ia 
owing  to  the  morality  of  a  nmple  conditioo  of  life, 
and  that  our  proiperity  is  incid«ital  to  our  particolar 
geographical  situation.  There  are  ii«ny  good  men, 
and,  in  other  respects,  wise  men,  even'  among  our- 
selves, who  retain  so  muph  of  the  political  theory 
which  pervades  the  literature  of  our  language,  as  to 
believe  the  same  thing.  For  myself,  I  cannot  see  the 
(ruth  of  either  of  these  positions.  Our  prosperity  is 
owing  to  our  intelligence,  and  our  intelligence  to  our 
institutionE,  Every  discreet  man  in  Amenca  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  difiiising  instruction 
among  our  people,  just  as  many  very  well-meaning 
persons  in  your  h^nisphere  honestly  enou^  entertain 
a  singular  horror  of  the  danger  of  school-books.  Thus 
it  is,  our  natural  means  of  safety  to  do  the  very  thii^ 
which  must,  of  necessity,  have  the  greatest  possible 
influence  on  the  happiness,  civilization,  and  power, 
of  a  nation. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  under  a  bald  theoiy, 
a  representation  would  be  all  the  better  if  the  most 
ignorant,  profligate,  and  vagabond  part  of  the  com- 
munity, were  excluded  from  the  ri^t  of  voting.  It 
is  just  as  true,  that  if  all  the  rogues  and  corrupt  poli- 
ticians, even  including  those  who  read  Latin,  and 
have  well-lined  pockets,  could  be  refused  the  rirfit 
of  voting,  honest  men  would  fare  all  the  better.  Bat 
as  if  is  veiT  well  known  that  the  latter  are  not,  nor 
cannot  well  be  excluded  from  the  right  of  suffrage 
any  where,  except  in  a  despotism,  we  have  come  to 
(be  conclusion,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  do 
so  much  violence  to  natural  justice,  without  sufficient 
reason,  as  to  disiranchise  a  man  merely  because  he 
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18  poor.  Tlioagh  a  trifling  qualijietaian  of  muputj 
may  sometunes  be  osefal,  in  pardcolar  conmboat  of 
society,  there  can  be  no  greater  ftOacj  than  Hb  re* 
preserUation.  The  moat  Tehement  declaimerB  in  fih> 
vour  of  the  justice  of  the  rcyrcscntatiop  of  propeitf, 
overlook  two  or  diree  werj  inqpoituit  pomts  of  the 
aigumeot  A  man  may  be  a  vohmtaiy  associate  in 
a  joint-stock  company,  and  justly  have  a  right  to  a 
participation  in  its  managanent,  in  proportion  to  his 
pecuniary  interest ;  hot  fife  is  not  a  chartered  insti- 
tution. Men  are  bom  with  all  their  wants  and  pas- 
sions, their  means  of  enjc^ment,  and  their  sources  of 
misery,  without  any  agency  of  flieir  own,  and  fine- 
quently  to  their  great  discomfort  Now,  though  gor- 
emment  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  a  sort  of  compact,  it 
would  seem  that  those  who  prescribe  its  conditions 
are  under  a  natural  obligation  to  consult  the  rights 
of  the  whole.  If  men,  when  a  little  better  than  com- 
mon, were  any  thing  like  perfect,  we  might  hope  to 
see  power  lodged  with  satety  in  the  hands  of  a  rea- 
sonable portion  of  the  enlightened,  without  any  dan- 
ger of  its  abuse.  But  the  experience  of  the  world 
goes  to  prove,  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  monopoly, 
wherever  power  is  reposed  in  the  hands  of  a  minor- 
ity. Nothing  is  more  likely  to  be  true,  than  that 
twenty  wise  men  will  unite  in  opinion  in  opposition 
to  a  hundred  fools ;  but  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that,  if  placed  in  situations  to  control  all  the  interests 
of  their  less  gifted  neighbours,  the  chance  is,  that 
fifteen  or  sixteen  of  them  would  pervert  their  phi- 
losophy to  selfishness.  This  was  at  least  our  political 
cre^,  and  we  therefore  admitted  a  vast  majority  of 
the  commumty  to  a  r^ht  of  voting.  Since  the  hour  of 
the  revolution,  the  habits,  opinions,  laws,  and  I  may 
say  princmles  of  the  Americans,  are  getting  daily  to 
be  more  democratic.  We  are  perfectly  aware,  that 
while  the  votes  of  a  few  thousand  scattered  individu- 
als can  make  no  great  or  lasting  impression  on  the 
Vol.  I.  A  a 
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proaperity  or  policy  of  the  countjy,  their  diaafiectioa 
at  being  excluded  mi^t  ^ve  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
I  do  not  mean  to  t&y  (hat  the  sutTrage  may  not,  ia 
most  countries,  be  extended  too  far.  1  only  wiih  to 
showYou  that  it  is  not  here. 

"  liie  theory  of  repreaentation  of  proper^  *^J^ 
fliat  the  man  who  has  little  shall  not  dispose  irf*  toe 
money  of  him  who  has  more.*  Now,  what  say  ex- 
perience and  common  sense?  It  is  the  man  who 
naa  much  that  is  prodigal  of  the  public  purse.  A  sum 
tiiat  ia  trifling  in  nis  account,  may  constitute  the  Hib- 
stance  of  one  who  is  poorer.  Beyond  all  doubt,  the 
government  of  the  world,  which  is  most  reckless  of 
the  public  money,  is  that  in  which  power  is  the  ex- 
clusive proper^  of  the  very  rich ;  and,  beyond'  all 
doubt,  the  government  of  the  world  which,  compared 
with  its  means,  is  infinitely  the  most  sparing  of  its 
resources,  is  that  in  which  Uiey  who  enact  the  laws 
are  compelled  to  consult  the  wishes  of  those  who 
have  the  least  to  bestow.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  an 
enlarged  and  Uberal  pohcy  governs  the  measures  (^ 
the  one,  and  that  the  other  is  renowned  for  a  narrow- 
ness which  has  lessened  its  influence  and  circum- 
scribed its  prosperity.  I  know  not,  nor  care  not, 
what  men,  who  are  dazzled  with  the  glitter  of  things, 
may  choose  to  say,  but  1  am  thorou^ly  convinced, 
from  observation,  that  if  the  advice  of  those  who 
were  influenced  by  what  is  called  a  liberal  policy, 
had  been  followed  in  our  country,  we  should  have 
been  a  poorer  and,  consequently,  a  less  important 
and  less  nappy  people  thsin  at  present  The  relations 
between  political  liberality,  and  what  is  called  politi- 
cal prodigali^,  are  wonderfully  intimate. 

"  We  iind  that  our  government  is  cheaper,  and 

*  When  Iha  numbtn  of  IboM  who  hkve  nothiof,  fot  to  be  so 
great  aa  to  roikt  thair  Toicei  of  impoituwe,  it  U  tin*  to  think 
of  (oma  MTioui  chug*. 
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even  stronger,  for  bekig  popular.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  jealousy  of  those  who  have  little,  often  in- 
duces a  false  economy,  and  that  money  might  fre- 
quently be  saved  by  bidding  hi^er  for  talent  We 
lay  no  claims  to  perfection,  but  we  do  say,  that  more 
good  is  attained  in  this  manner  than  in  any  other 
which  is  practised  elsewhere.  We  look  at  the  ag- 
gr^te  of  advantage,  and  neither  our  calculations 
nor  our  hopes  have,  as  vet,  been  greatly  deceived. 

^^  As  to  the  forms  of  our  elections,  you  see  that 
they  are  beyond  example  simple  and  orderly.  After 
an  experience  of  near  forty  years,  I  can  say  that  I 
have  never  seen  a  blow  struck,  nor  any  other  violent 
proceeding,  at  a  poll.  These  things  certainly  do  hap- 
pen, but,  in  comparison  with  the  opportunities,  at 
remarkably  long  intervals.  So  far  from  the  frequency 
of  elections  tending  to  disturb  society,  they  produce 
an  exactly  different  efiect.  A  contest  which  is  so 
soon  to  be  repeated  loses  half  its  interest  by  famili- 
arity. Vast  numbers  of  electors  are  content  to  be 
lookers-on,  rarely  approaching  a  poll,  except  to  vote 
on  some  question  of  peculiar  concern.  The  struggle 
is  generally  whether  A  or  B  shall  enjoy  the  temporary 
honour  or  the  trifling  emolument  in  dispute,  the  com- 
munity seldom  being  much  the  better  or  the  worse 
for  the  ehoice.  People  talk  of  the  fluctuations  which 
are  necessarily  the  consequences  of  a  popular  gov- 
ernment They  do  not  understand  what  they  ssy 
Every  other  enlightened  nation  of  the  earth  is  at  thi 
moment  divided  netween  great  opposing  principles ; 
whereas  here,  if  we  except  the  trifling  collisions  of 
pecuniary  interests,  every  Dody  is  of  the  same  mind, 
except  as  to  the  ordinarily  immaterial  question  of  a 
choice  between  men.  We  have  settled  all  the  formi- 
dable points  of  policy,  by  conceding  every  thing  that 
any  reasonable  man  can  ask.  The  only  danger  which 
exists  to  the  duration  of  our  confederacy  (and  that  is 
not  a  question  of  a  form  of  government,  but  one  of 
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mere  policy),  proceeds  from  the  little  that  is  aristo- 
cratical  id  our  Uoion.  The  concentrated  power  of 
a  State  may  become,  like  the  overgrown  power  of  an 
individual,  dangerous  to  our  harmony;  thou^  we 
think,  and  with  very  good  reason,  that,  on  the  whole, 
even  this  pecuUarity  adds  to  the  durability  of  the 
Union. 

^^  It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  tiiat  so  far  as  mere  conve- 
nience go^,  this  method  of  election  can  be  practised 
by  a  hundred  millions  of  people,  as  easily  as  by 
twelve.  As  to  corruption,  comparatively  speaking, 
it  cannot  exist  No  man  can  buy  a  state,  a  county, 
or  even  a  town.  In  a  hotly  contested  election,  it  is 
certainly  sometimes  practicable  to  influence  votes 
enough  to  turn  the  scale ;  but,  unless  the  question  in- 
volve the  peculiar  interests  of  the  less  fortunate  class 
of  society,  it  is  clear  both  parties  can  bribe  alike,  and 
then  the  evil  corrects  itself.  If  the  question  be  one 
likely  to  unite  the  interests  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
humbler  classes,  nine  times  in  ten  it  is  both  more 
humane  and  wiser  that  they  should  prevail.  That 
sort  of  splendid  and  treacherous  policy,  which  gives 
a  fallacious  lustre  to  a  nation  by  Ojppressii^  mose 
who  have  the  most  need  of  support,  is  manifestly  as 
unwise  as  it  is  unjust  It  violates  the  very  principles 
of  the  compact,  smce  governments  are  not  formed  to 
achieve,  but  to  protect  After  a  suflicient  force  has 
been  obtained  to  effect  the  6rst  great  obiects  of  the 
association,  the  ^vemed,  and  not  the  govemon,  are 
the  true  agents  in  every  act  of  national  prosperih'. 
Look  at  America.  lYhat  people,  or  what  monarch, 
if  you  will,  has  done  half  so  much  as  we  have  done, 
(compared  to  our  means,)  in  the  last  half  century, 
and  precisely  for  the  reason  that  the  government  is 
obliged  to  content  itself  with  protection,  or,  at  the 
most,  with  that  assistance  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  strictly  requires  a  concentrated  action. 

*Mt  is  of  far  less  importance,  accordii^  to  our  no- 
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tions,  what  the  executive  of  a  nation  is  caHed,  than 
that  all  classes  should  have  a  direct  influence  on  its 
policy.  We  have  no  king,  it  is  true,  for  the  word 
carries  with  it,  to  our  ears,  an  idea  of  expenditure; 
but  we  have  a  head,  who,  for  the  time  being,  has  a 
very  reasonable  portion  of  power.  We  are  not  ieal- 
ou^  of  him,  for  we  have  taken  good  care  be  shall  do 
no  harm. 

^'  Though  we  are  glad  to  find  that  principles  which 
we  have  practised,  and  under  which  we  nave  pros- 

fered  so  long,  are  coming  more  in  fashion  in  Europe, 
think  you  must  do  us  the  justice  to  say,  that  we  are 
not  a  nation  much  addicted  to  the  desire  of  prose* 
lyting.  For  ourselves  we  have  no  fears,  and  as  for 
other  people,  if  they  make  some  faint  imitations  of 
our  system,  and  tiien  felicitate  themselves  on  their 
progress,  we  are  well  content  they  should  have  all 
the  merit  of  inventors.  That  is  a  miserable  rivalry, 
which  would  make  a  monopoly  of  happiness.  I  think, 
as  a  people,  we  rather  admire  you  most  when  we  see 
you  advancing  with  moderation  to  your  object,  than 
when  we  hear  of  the  adoption  of  sudden  and  violent 
means.  We  have  ever  been  reformers  rather  than 
revolutionists.  Our  own  struggle  for  independence 
was  not  in  its  aspect  a  revolution.  We  contrived  to 
give  it  all  the  dignity  of  a  war,  from  the  first  blow. 
Although  our  generals  and  soldiers  mi^t  not  have 
been  so  well  trained  as  those  they  fou^t  against,  they 
were  far  more  humane,  considerate,  and,  m  the  end, 
successful,  than  their  adversaries.  Our  own  progress 
has  been  gradual.  It  is  not  long  since  a  trifling  re- 
striction existed  on  the  sufiirage  of  this  very  State. 
Experience  proved  that  it  excluded  quite  as  many 
discreet  men  as  its  removal  would  admit  of  vaga- 
bonds. Now  it  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  our 
policy,  that  we  consider  man  a  reasonable  being,  and 
that  we  rather  court,  than  avoid,  the  struggle  be- 
tween ignorance  and  intelligence.    We  find  that  this 

AaS 
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policy  rarely  fails  to  aaaure  tbe  victory  or  tbe  latter, 
while  it  keeps  down  its  baneful  monopolies.  We 
extended  the  suffrage  to  include  eveiy  body,  and 
while  complaint  is  removed,  we  liod  no  difference  in 
the  representation.  As  yet,  it  ig  radier  an  improve- 
ment Should  it  become  an  evil,  however,  we  diail 
find  easy  and  moderate  means  to  chat^  it,  uoce  we 
are  certaiu  that  a  majori^  will  be  sufficiently  saga- 
cious  to  know  their  own  interests.  You  have  only 
^to  convince  us  that  it  is  tbe  best  government,  and  we 
will  become  an  absolute  monarchy  to-morrow.  It  is 
wonderful  how  prone  we  are  to  adopt  that  which 
^expectation  induces  us  to  think  will  be  expedient, 
and  to  reject  that  which  experience  teaches  us  is  bad. 
It  must  be  confessed  that,  so  far,  all  our  experiments 
have  been  in  favour  of  democracy.  I  verj'  well 
know  that  you  in  Europe  prophesy  that  our  career 
will  end  in  monarchy.  To  be  candid,  your  prophe- 
cies excite  but  little  feeling  here,  since  we  have  taken 
up  the  opinion  you  don't  very  well  understand  tbe 
subject.  But  ^ould  it  prove  true,  a  la  bonnt  hr^e; 
when  we  find  that  form  of  government  best,  depend 
on  it,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  adopt  it  You  are  at 
perfect  liberty,  if  you  will,  to  establish  a  journal  in 
favour  of  despotism  under  tbe  windows  of  the  Capi- 
tol. I  will  not  promise  you  much  patronage  at  first, 
neither  do  1  think  you  will  be  troubled  with  much 
serious  opposition.  At  all  events,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  law  to  molest  the  speculation.  Now  look  behind 
you  at  the  "  poll "  we  have  just  left ;  reflect  oo  this 
fact,  and  then  draw  your  conclusions,  of  our  own 
opinion,  of  the  stability  of  our  institutions.  We  may 
deceive  ourselves,  but  you  of  Europe  must  exhibit  a 
£tr  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  our 
country,  before  we  shall  rely  on  your  crude  pn^os- 
tics  rather  than  on  our  own  experience." 

I  could  scarcely  assure  myself  that  Cadwallader 
was  not  laughing  at  me  during  a  good  deal  of  the  time 
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he  was  speaking,  but  after  all,  it  must  be  confessed 
there  is  some  commoD  sense  in  v^t  he  said.  There 
were  three  or  four  other  passengers  in  the  stage,  men 
of  decent  and  sober  extenor,  among  whc«D  I  detected 
certain  interchanges  of  queer  glances,  thou^  none 
of  them  appeared  to  tlunk  the  subject  of  any  veiy 
engrossing  interest  Prov^ed  at  their  unreasonable 
indifierence  to  a  theme  so  delig^itfiil  as  iibertj,  I  asked 
one  of  them  *^  If  he  did  not  apprehend  there  would 
be  an  end  to  the  republic,  sbould  General  Jackscn 
become  the  next  President  T  "  *'  I  rather  think  not," 
was  his  deliberate,  utd  H<Mnewhat  laconic  answer. 
'*  Why  not  T  he  is  a  soldier,  and  a  man  of  ambibon." 
My  unmoved  yeoman  did  not  care  to  dispute  either 
of  these  qualities,  but  he  still  persevered  m  thinking 
there  was  not  much  danger,  since  "  he  did  not  know 
any  one  in  his  neigfabourbood  who  was  much  disposed 
to  help  a  mau  in  such  an  undertaking,^' 

It  is  providing  to  find  a  whole  nation  dwelling  ih 
this  species  of  alarming  securi^,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  their  vulgar  aiid  every-day  practices  teach 
them  to  rely  on  themselves,  instead  of  trusting  to  the 
rational  inferences  of  philanthropic  theorists,  who 
have  so  long  been  rackmg  their  ingenuity  to  demon- 
strate that  a  condition  of  socie^  which  has  delusively 
endured  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  has  been  in 
existence  all  that  time  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Intimate  deductions  of  llie  science  of  government. 
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TO  SIR  EDWARD  WALLER,  BART. 

SfC,  Sfc. 


PhiUdelphU, 


Since  my  last  letter,  I  have  visited  New-Jersey, 
the  eastern  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware. 
With  the  exception  of  Maine,  Illinois,  and  Indiana, 
(quite  new  States,)  I  have  now  seen  something  of  all 
those  communities,  which,  in  common  parlance,  are 
called  the  ^^  free  States,^^  in  contradistinction  to  those 
which  still  encourage  the  existence  of  domestic 
slavery.  As  respects  this  material  point  of  policy, 
the  confederation  is  nearly  equally  divided  in  the 
number  of  States,- thirteen  having  virtually  gotten  rid 
of  slavery,  and  eleven  still  adhering  to  the  system. 
The  difference  between  the  white  population,  how- 
ever, is  vastly  more  in  favour  of  the  "  free  States.** 
We  shall  not  be  far  out  of  the  way,  in  stating  the 
whole  of  the  white  population  of  the  United  States 
at  a  little  more  than  ten  millions.  Of  this  number, 
near,  if  not  quite,  seven  millions  are  contained  in  the 
thirteen  northern,  middle,  and  north-western  States. 

This  portion  of  the  Union  is  governed  by  the  same 
policy,  and  its  inhabitants  seek  their  prosperity  in  the 
same  sources  of  wealth  and  in  the  same  spirit  of  im- 
provement More  than  half  of  them  are  either  natives 
of  New-England,  or  are  descended  from  those  who 
were  bom  in  that  district  of  the  country.  Together, 
the  States  I  have  named  cover  a  suriace  of  Uttle  less 
than  300,000  sauare  miles.  If  the  territory  of  Michi- 
gan be  included,  (which  is  not  yet  sufficiently  popu- 
lous to  be  a  State,)  the  amount  will  be  swelled  to 
near  330,000.  The  former  will  give  rather  more 
than  twenty-three  to  the  square  mile,  as  the  rate  of 
the  whole  population  on  the  whole  surface.     But  in 
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making  the  estimate,  what  I  have  already  said  of  the 
vast  regions  that  are  not  peopled  at  all,  must  be  kept 
in  view.  Peiiiaps  one  uard  of  the  territory  should 
be  excluded  from  the  calculation  altogether.  This 
v^ould  leave  something  more  than  thirty  to  the  square 
mile,  for  the  average.  But  even  this  estimate  is  neces- 
sarily delusive,  as  it  is  known  tiiat  in  the  old  States 
there  are  sixty  and  seventy  souls  to  the  square  mile, 
and  in  some  parts  of  them  many  more. 

In  the  course  of  reflection  on  this  subject,  I  have 
been  led  to  inquire  when  these  republics  are  to  reach 
that  ratio  of  population  which,  of  necessity,  is  to 
compel  them  to  adapt  their  institutions  to  the  usages 
of  European  policy.  Tlie  result  is  not  quite  so  con- 
clusive as  one  mi^t  at  first  be  disposed  to  believe.  I 
find  that  despotism  flourishes  with  little  or  no  oppo- 
sition in  Russia,  a  country  of  about  twenty-five  to  the 
square  mile;  in  Turkey,  one  of  about  fifty;*  in  Spain, 
one  of,  say  sixty;  in  Denmark,  one  of  about  ei^ty, 
&c.  &c. ;  and  tibat  liberhr  is  beginning  to  thrive,  or 
has  long  thriven,  in  England,  one  of  more  than  two 
hundred ;  in  the  Netiierlands,  one  of  an  equal  rate ; 
and,  in  short,  in  France,  in  several  of  the  most  popu- 
lous states  of  Germany,  some  of  which  mount  as 
hi^  as  six  and  nine  hundred  to  the  square  mile,  more 
particularly  the  free  towns ! 

Here  is  pretty  clear  evidence,  by  that  unanswer- 
able aigument — fact,  that  the  populousness  of  a 
country  is  not  necessarily  to  control  the  freedom  or 
despotism  of  its  institutions.  But  the  United  States 
have  carried  the  freedom  of  tiieir  in^tutions  too  far, 
since  they  go  much  farther  than  we  have  ever  found 
it  wise  or  safe  to  go  in  Eun^.  Ei^and  herself  has 
stopped  short  of  such  excessive  freedom.  .  The  latter 
position  is  certainly  much  nearer  to  the  truth  than 
the  other,  and  yet  if  we  should  assemble  even  the 

*  9oth  in  Europe. 
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travelled  brethren  of  our  own  club,  and  put  the  qi 
tion  to  them — ^"How  far  do  you  tiiink  that  Kbertj 
and  equality  of  political  ri^ts  can  be  carried  in  a 
government,  without  danger  to  its  foundations?^^ — it 
would  be  seen  that  Hie  replies  would  smack  a  little 
of  the  early  impressions  of  the  different  worthies  who 
compose  the  fraternity.  Let  us  fanc^  ourselves  for  a 
moment  p  solemn  conclave  on  this  knotty  point, 
and  we  will  endeavour  to  anticipate  the  different 
answers.  We  will  begin  widi  me  Prince  Andr6 
KutmynoseandeyesoJBT. 

^^  I  am  of  opinion,^^  says  our  accomplished,  intelli- 
gent, and  lo^ai  prince,  ^  that  without  a  vast  standing 
army,  a  nation  can  neither  secure  its  frontiers,  nor 
on  occasion  bring  them  properly  within  a  ring  fence. 
In  what  manner  is  a  serf  to  be  made  to  respect  his 
lord,  unless  he  see  that  the  latter  can  enforce  his 
ri^ts  by  having  recourse  to  the  bayonet,  or  in  what 
manner  is  even  rank  among  ourselves  to  be  r^ulated, 
without  a  common  centre  whence  it  must  flow  ?  It 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  keep  an  empire  com- 
posed of  subjects  bom  in  the  arctic  circle  and  sub- 
i'ects  bom  on  the  Caspian,  men  speaking  difieroit 
anguages,  and  worshipping  Jesus  and  Mahomet,  to- 
gether, without  such  a  concentration  of  power  as 
shall  place  each  in  salutary  fear  of  the  ruler.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  a  nation  without  a  vast  standing 
army ** 

*^  I  beg  pardon  for  the  intenruption,  mon  Prince,^^ 
cries  Professor  Jansen :  ^^  I  agree  wifli  you  m  iotOy 
except  as  to  the  army.  Certainly  no  spectacle  is 
more  beautiful  than  mat  of  a  kind  and  benevolent 
monarch,  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  his  people  like  a 
father  in  the  bosom  of  a  vast  family,  and  at  once  the 
source  of  order  and  the  fountain  of  honour.  Still  I 
can  see  no  great  use  in  an  ovei^rown  army,  which 
infallibly  leads  to  a  waste  of  money  and  a  mispend- 
ing  of  time.    Soldiers  are  unquestionably  necessary 
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to  prevent  invaaion  or  aggression,  and  to  be  in  readi* 
ness  to  look  down  any  sadden  attempts  at  reyolution ; 
Irat  they  are  dangerous  and  extravagant  playthina. 
When  a  sovereign  begins  to  stir  his  battalions  as  be 
does  his  chess-men,  one  can  never  escalate  what 
move  he  means  to  make  next;  and  as  to  rank,  what 
can  be  more  venerable  or  more  noble  than  die  class 
of  Counts,  for  instance — ["  Hear,  hear,"  from  Sir 
Edward  Waller] — a  set  of  nobles  who  hold  so  happy 
and  so  respected  an  intermediate  station  between  the 
prince  and  his  peopie  ?  That  is  clearly  the  happiest 
government  in  the  whole  world,  where  the  labour  of 
ruling  is  devolved  on  one  man :  but  I  shall  always 
prot^  against  the  wisdom  of  alaige  standing  .army/^ 

^^  Quant  d  moi^'*  observes  the  colonel,  making  an 
apologetic  bow,  ^  I  cannot  agree  with  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  An  army  before  all  things,  but  no  des- 
pot ;  and,  least  of  all,  a  despot  who  does  nothing  but 
stay  at  home  and  vegetate  on  his  throne.  If  I  must 
have  an  absolute  monarch.  King  Stork  any  day  to 
King  Lc^.  In  my  youth,  I  will  confess,  certain 
visions  of  glory  floated  before  my  eyes,  and  conquest 
appeared  the  best  good  of  life ;  but  time  and  hard 
service  have  weakened  these  impressions,  and  I  can 
now  plainly  perceive  all  the  advantages  of  La  Charte. 
In  a  constitutional  monarchy,  one  can  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  despotism  without  any  of  ite  disadvan- 
tages. You  have  an  army  to  vindicate  the  national 
honour,  as  ready,  as  brave,  and  as  efficient,  as  though 
tiie  power  of  its  head  were  unlimited ;  and  yet  you 
have  not  the  constant  danger  of  httres  de  cachet^  bas- 
tiles,  and  monks.  By  a  judicious  division  of  estates, 
those  odious  monopolies,  which  have  so  fatal  a  ten- 
dency to  aristocracy ^' 

^^  If  you  stop  there,  dear  Jules,^^  interrupts  a  cer- 
tain Sir  Edward  Waller,  '^  we  shall  be  in  the  ma- 
jority, and  the  question  is  our  own.  Nothing  can  be 
more  dangerous  than  a  despotism,  every  one  must 
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aUow^*  (thoudi  two  worthy  members  had  JQst  held 
the  contrai^  doctrine.)  ^  But  you  are  toc^hhur  on 
the  very  thing  now^  that  must  unavcridably  prove  mtal 
to  your  monarchy,  ia  charte^  and  all,  since  it  is  clear, 
that  a  monarch  needs  the  support  of  an  aristocracy, 
and  an  aristocracy  is  nothing  widiout  money. — An 
enlightened,  unpaid,  disinterested  gentry,  who  pos- 
sess all  the  property — -^" 

*  Money  !^  echoes  the  colonel,  in  heat ;  *^  it  is  that 
money  which  is  the  curse  of  you  English.  You  have 
it  all,  and  yet  you  see  you  are  hourly  in  terror  of 
bankruptcy.  Thank  God,  if  the  Revolution  has  done 
nothing  else,  it  has  cut  up  root  and  branch  all  our 
odious  seignories,  with  their  feudal  fellies ;  and  man 
now  begins  to  think  himself  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and 
not  a  plant." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  B6thizy,  keep  your  teihper ;  you 
are  not  now  storming  the  bridge  of  Liodi.  Reflect 
one  moment ;  what  will  become  of  France  when  her 
whole  territory  shall  be  subdivided  in  frediolds  not 
bigger  than  a  pocket-handkerchief?" 

^^  And  your  island !  what  will  the  poor  devils  of 

paupers  do  when  Lord shall  own  the  whole 

island  ?" 

^^  I  think,"  observes  the  abbate,  perceiving  that  die 
argument  is  likely  to  wax  hot,  ^^  that  it  is  a  question 
that  will  admit  of  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides, 
whether  a  people  will  leave  more  lasting  and  briUiant 
recollections,  if  their  career  has  been  run  under  a  re- 
publican or  a  monarchical  form  of  government  In 
Italy,  we  find  arguments  to  maintain  both  positions ; 
though  at  present  we  are  somewhat  divided  between 
a  hierarchy  and  such  minute  geographical  divisions 
as  shall  insure  a  close  inspection  into  the  interests  of 
all  who  have  any  ri^t  at  all  to  be  consulted  in  these 
matters.  I  can  neither  agree  with  the  prince,  nor 
with  the  professor,  nor  ynth  the  Count,  nor  yet  with 
Sir  Edward,  though  I  think  all  of  us  must  be  of 
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opinion  that  a  popular  goyemment  is  a  thing  quite 
impracticable.^^ 

"  Oh  !  all,  all,  all,  alL^' 

*^  It  is  quite  certein  that  your  Lazzaroni  would 
scarcely  know  what  to  do  with  political  power  if 
they  had  it,^^  continues  the  abbate. 

'*  Nor  a  serf,"  says  the  Prince. 

*^  I  can  see  np  use  in  giying  it  even  to  a  Count,^* 
mutters  the  Dane. 

'^  Nor  to  a  Manchester  reformer,'^  putr  in  Sir 
Edward. 

^'  It  is  quite  certain  the  canaille  do  not  know  how 
to  use  it,^^  a^ds  Jules  B6ttiizy,  with  a  melancholy 
sigh ;  and  so  the  question  is  disposed  of. 

Now,  if  my  friend  Cadwallader  were  a  member  of 
the  club  (and  I  hope  to  live  lone  enou^  to  see  the 
day  when  he  shall  become  one,)  he  m^t  give  a  very 
dinerent  opinion  from  them  all.  Let  us  imagine,  for 
an  instant,  what  would  be  the  nature  of  his  aigument; 
He  would  probably  say,  that,  "  my  countrymen  have 
taken  care  there  shall  be  neither  Lazzaroni,  nor  serf, 
(he  mi^t  gag  a  little  at  the  thought  of  the  blacks,)* 
nor  Counts,  nor  Manchester  reformers;  and  any 
opinions^  which  may  be  formed  on  premises  of  this 
nature  are,  in  consequence,  utterly  inapplicable  to  us. 
I  dare  say  the  abbate  will  very  willingly  admit,  that 
if  there  were  nothing  but  cardinals  in  Italy,  a  popular 
government  would  do  very  well ;  and  perhaps  Sir 
Edward  will  allow  if  the  En^ish  population  were  all 
baronets  of  seven  thousand  a  ^ear,  the  elective  fran- 
chise might  be  extended  even  m  his  kingdom  without 
any  very  imminent  dai^er.  It  is  wonderful  how  very 
difficult  it  is  to  make  men  comprehend  that  a  thing 


*  It  11  manifestly  uamfe  to  found  any  uryomtats  eoneemiaf 
the  political  institutions  of  this  ooiintiy  on  the  existence  of 
slavery,  since  the  slaves  have  no  more  to  do  wiMi  s^vemment  thaa 
inanimate  objects. 

Vol.  I  Bb 


can  be  dme  by  anj  one  else,  which  they  have  Irag 
been  used  to  consider  as  exceeding  their  own  abiU^ 
to  perfonn.  This  feeling  of  selfishness,  or  of  vani^, 
whichever  yon  please,  insinuates  itself  into  all  our 
actions,  and  Gnaily  warps  our  opinions,  and  obacurea 


"  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to 
make  a  Turk  comprehend  die  nature  of  En^di 
liberty ;  simply  because,  when  he  looks  around  nim, 
and  sees  the  state  of  society  in  which  he  himself  vegE' 
tates,  he  can  neither  understand  the  energy  of  char- 
acter which  requires  such  latitude  for  its  exertion, 
nor  the  state  of  ^ngs  which  can  possibly  reader  it 
safe.  It  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  very  nearly  as  diffi- 
cult to  make  an  Englishman  comprehend  that  it  is 
very  possible  for  a  people  to  prosper  under  a  desreeof 
liberty  still  greater  than  tbatlie  enjovs.  His  seU'-love, 
his  prejudices,  and  his  habits  are  all  opposed  to  the 
admission.  Experience  and  fact  go  for  nothing.  He 
is  determined  there  shall  be  some  drawback  to  all 
the  seeming  prosperity  of  a  state  of  things  which  ex- 
ceeds his  own  notions  of  the  sources  whence  pros- 
perity  ought  to  flow ;  and  though  he  may  not  be  suf- 
ficiently conversant  with  the  details  to  lay  his  finger 
on  the  sore  spot,  he  is  quite  confident  there  must  he 
one.  He  swears  it  is  festering,  and  that  by-and-bye 
we  shall  hear  something  of  it  worth  knowing.  I  re- 
member once  to  have  conversed  with  a  renowned 
English  statesman  on  this  very  subject  He  was  suf- 
ficieotly  complimentary  on  tbe  institutions  of  my 
country,  and  on  the  character  of  my  countrymen,  but 
we  were  neither  of  us  the  dupes  of  such  simple 
courtesy.  I  believe  he  did  me  the  justice  to  see  that 
I  understood  him,  for  he  very  soon  took  occasion  to 
mriark  that  he  should  like  the  government  of  the 
United  States  better  if  it  were  a  '  Frank  Republic.' 
Perceiving  that  I  looked  surprised,  and  possibly  un 
derstanding  the  expression  of^my  countenance  to  say 
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how  much  I  wondered  that  a  man  of  his  experience 
should  expect  great  frankness  in  any  government,  he 
went  on  to  explain ;  *  I  mean,^  he  continued,  ^  that  I 
should  like  your  government  better,  if  there  were  no 
pageant  of  a  head,  and  if  Congress  would  act  for  itself 
directly,  without  the  intervention  of  a  President^ 

This  conversation  occurred  shortly  after  die  Senate 
of  the  United  States  had  rejected  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  which  the  President  had  made  (throudi  the 

Eublic  minister),  and  which  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
ad  previously  ratified.  ^Hmc  ilia  lachryma.^  I  con- 
fined my  answer  to  a  simple  observation,  that  the 
actual  power  of  the  President  was  very  little,  but 
that  we  should  unnecessarily  impede  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  and  embarrass  our  intercourse  with  for- 
eign nations,  by  abolishing  the  oflSce,  which  added 
greatly  to  the  convenience  of  the  country,  without  in 
the  slightest  degree  invading  or  endangering  the  Kb- 
erties  of  the  people. 

Now,  what  was  the  amount  of  the  argument  which 
this  gifted  man  agitated  in  his  own  mind,  on  a  subject 
so  important  to  the  policy  of  a  great  nation  ?  He  could 
understand  that  a  right  might  exist  somewhere  to 
annul  the  bargain  of  a  minister,  for  in  his  proper 
person  he  had  just  before  refused  to  ratify  a  treaty 
made  by  one  of  his  own  agents,*  but  he  could  not 
understand  that  this  power  should,  or  could,  with 
propriety,  be  lodged  in  hands  where  he  was  not  ac- 
customed to  see  it  Napoleon  would  have  told  him 
that  he  himself  submittea  to  a  thousand  vain  and  re- 
strictive regulations,  which  only  tended  to  embarrass 
his  operations  and  to  lessen  his  influence  abroad. 

A^in,  it  b  quite  common  for  the  American  to 
gather  in  discourse  with  Englishmen,  either  by  inu- 
endoes,  or  direct  assertions,  mat  ttiere  is  little  or  no 
religion  in  his  country  I  Nine  times  in  ten,  the  former 

*  With  Mexico. 
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18  content  to  laugh  in  his  sleisve  at  what  he  terms  the 
egregious  ignorance  of  his  relative ;  or  peiiiapt  he 
makes  a  circle  of  friends  menr  by  enumerating  thu 
instance,  among  fifty  others,  of  tlie  jaundiced  views 
tfiat  the  folks  on  die  homestead  take  of  the  condition 
of  those  who  have  wandered  beyond  die  paternal 
estate.  But  should  he  be  tempted  to  probe  the  fisel- 
ing  (I  will  not  call  it  reason)  which  induces  so  many 
warm-hearted,  and  kindly  intentioned  individuals  in 
the  mother  country,  to  ^itertain  a  notion  so  unjust, 
not  to  say  so  uncharitable,  of  their  fellow-Christians, 
under  another  rigime^  he  will  find  ttiat  it  is  in  truth 
bottomed  on  no  other  foundation  than  the  circum- 
stance that  we  have  no  established  church.  And  yet 
it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  peculiar  faith  of  Eneland, 
is  in  America  on  the  comparative  increase,  and  that 
in  England  itself,  it  is  on  a  comparative  decrease,  one 
half  of  the  whole  population  being  at  this  moment, 
if  I  am  rightly  informed,  dissenters  from  the  very 
church  they  tnink  so  necessary  to  religion,  morals, 
and  order.  In  America,  we  think  the  change  in  the 
latter  country  is  owing  to  the  establishment  itself; 
and  the  change  in  our  own,  to  the  fact  that  men  are 
always  willing  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  any  thing 
which  is  not  too  violently  obtruded  on  their  notice. 
We  may  be  wrong,  and  so  may  they ;  but  if  the  fiict 
were  only  half  as  well  authenticated  as  is  the  one 
that  we  are  competent  to  maintain  our  present  poUti- 
cal  institutions,  i  should  consider  it  a  question  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  discussion.^^ 

That  Cadwallader  would  use  some  such  manner 
of  reply  I  know,  for  the  anecdote  of  Tiis  conversation 
with  the  English  statesman  (now  unhappily  no  more) 
I  have  actually  heard  him  mention.  I  confess  die 
justice  of  many  of  his  remarks,  for  I  am  perfectly 
conscious  of  having  been  the  subject  of  a  great  many 
of  these  vague  and  g^eral  conjectures  on  American 
policy ;  but  a  closer  observation  of  the  actual  state 


of  tlie  country  is  giaduallj'  forcing  me  to  different 
conclusions.  The  more  candid  European  will  admit 
that  a  vast  number  of  our  usages  and  iiistituti<»u  owe 
their  existence,  at  the  present  hour,  to  prejudice. 
Now,  is  it  not  poegible  Oiat  prejudice  mar  nave  quite 
as  active  an  agency  in  keeping  down  anatocracy,  as 
in  keeping  it  up  ?  It  is  penectiy  absurd  to  say,  that 
it  is  an  ordering  of  nature ;  for  nature,  so  far  from 
decreeing  that  the  inequali^  of  her  gifts  is  to  be  per- 
petuated in  a  direct  male  line,  and  m  conformity  to 
the  rights  of  primogeniture,  is  commonly  content  with 
visiting  a  single  family  with  her  smiles,  at  tcuig  inter- 
vals, and  with  a  veiy  unequal  bounty.  So  far  as 
nature  is  concerned,  then,  she  is  diametncally  opposed 
to  the  perpetuation  of  power  or  consideration  m  the 
regular  descent.  Neither  talents,  nor  physical  force, 
nor  courage,  nor  beauty,  is  oflen  continued  long  in 
any  one  race.  But  men  do  get,  and  do  keep  too,  the 
control  of  thin^  in  their  own  families,  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  earth.  This  is  a  practical  argument, 
which  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  controvert  It  is 
precisely  for  this  reason  that  I  be^n  to  thiok  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  not  soon  part  with 
the  power  of  which  they  are  at  present  in  such  abso- 
lute possession.  But  kno\^ledge  you  will  say  is  power, 
and  knowledge  is  confined  to  the  few.  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  afler  all,  that  the  degree  of  knowledge  which 
is  necessary  to  make  a  man  obstinate  in  the  defence 
of  ri^ts  which  hehas  been  educated  to  bebeve  in- 
herent, is  far  from  being  very  profound.  It  is  well 
known  that  despots  have  often  failed  in  attempts  on 
the  personal  privileges  of  their  subjects.  Paul  could 
send  a  prince  to  Siberia,  but  he  could  not  make  a 
Boyar  snave.  Now,  flie  rights  of  suffnge,  of  perfect 
political  equality,  of  freedom  in  religion,  and  of  all 
other  polihcal  privileges,  are  the  beards  of  these 
people.  It  will  be  excessively  hazardous  to  attempt 
to  shorten  Ibem  by  a  hair.     The  ornaments  of  the 
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chio  are  not  more  efiectually  a  gift  of  nature,  than 
are  the  political  privileges  of  the  American  his  birtti- 
right  Great  as  is  the  power  of  the  English  aristoc- 
racy, there  are  limits  to  its  exercise,  as  you  very  well 
know,  and  any  man  can  predict  a  revolution,  should 
they  attempt  to  exceed  Uiem.  1  fancy  the  only  dif- 
ference between  die  mother  and  child  in  this  particu- 
lar is,  that  the  latter,  so  far  as  political  rights  go,  has 
ratiber  a  richer  inheritance  than  the  former.  Time 
has  clearly  little  to  do  with  die  matter  beyond  the 
date  of  our  individual  existence,  since  a  human  life 
is  quite  long  enough  to  get  thoroughly  obstinate  mill- 
ions on  any  subject,  even  though  prejudice  shoula  be 
their  basis. 

From  this  familiar  and  obvious  manner  of  reason- 
ing (and  I  think  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  &ir  pro- 
portion of  the  truth)  it  would  seem  to  result  that 
there  is  quite  as  little  likelihood  the  American  will- 
lose  any  of  his  extreme  Uberty,  as  that  the  Dutch- 
man, the  Frenchman,  or  the  Englishman,  will  lose 
any  great  portion  of  that  which  he  now  enjoys. 
Tne  question  is  then  narrowed  to  the  use  the  former 
will  make  of  his  power. 

The  past  speaks  for  itself,  and  in  language  suffi- 
ciently plain  for  any  man  to  comprehend,  who  is  not 
obstinately  bent  on  refusing  credit  to  institutions  to 
which  he  is  unaccustomed.  The  future  is  necessarily, 
in  some  degree,  matter  of  conjecture;  but  in  order  to 
anticipate  it  with  an  approach  to  accuracy,  we  will 
continue  our  investigation  of  facts. 

You  are  already  master  of  my  opinions  on  the 

!;eneral  character  of  the  ii^abitants  ot  New-England, 
f  I  add  the  results  of  the  observations  made  in  the 
recent  tour,  you  will  possess  the  remarics  I  have 
made  on  more  than  half  of  the  whole  population  of 
die  country,  and  this  too  without  excluding  the  slaves 
from  the  calculation. 
The  great  national  characteristics  throughout  this 
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whole  people,  are,  with  few  and  limited  exceptioD», 
every  where  essentially  the  same.  But  shades  of 
difference  do  assuredly  exist,  which  may  senre  rather 
to  modify  die  several  states  of  society,  than  to  effect 
any  material  change.  I  think  the  principal  distinc- 
tions emanate  from  slavery,  and  from  the  greater  or  , 
less  support  that  is  given  to  the  common  schools./ 
The  Americans  themselves  ri^itly  esteem  knowledge 
as  the  palladium  of  their  liberty,  no  less  than  the 
mighty  agent  of  their  comparative  importance ;  and 
wherever  a  sound  and  wholesome  policy  prevails, 
the  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  the  means  of  its  difiu* 
sion.  You  should  constantly  remember,  however, 
that  each  State  has  the  entire  control  of  all  these 
subjects  in  its  ovm  hands.  Consequently,  although 
the  mighty  truth  is  universally  admitted,  very  different 
means  nave  been  resorted  to,  in  order  to  promote  its 
advancement. 

The  policy  of  New-Yoric  and  Ohio  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  New-England  in  this  particular.  Un- 
happily that  of  Pennsylvania  is  less  enlightened.  In  , 
the  former  State  durii^  the  current  year  (1824),^ 
when  the  population  is  rather  under  1 ,600,000,  there 
are  7,642  common  schools;  402,940  scholars  have 
been  taught  in  these  schools  for  an  average  of  nine 
months.  These  are  in  addition  to  all  the  private 
schools,  which  are  numerous,  especially  in  the  towns; 
and  which  include  all  that  push  education  beyond 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  a  little  grammar  and 
geography.* 

From  these  numbers,  which  are  taken  from  offi- 
cial reports,  you  gain  two  important  fiicts ;  the  extent 
of  the  common  education,  and  the  number  of  tbs 
children  compared  to  diat  of  the  adults.    During  the 

*  In  1825,  there  were  7773  comm<m  echoole,  and  4S5JSSO 
■cholars,  ezdueiTe  of  thoee  who  attended  666  achoole,  iVom 
which  no  retuma  were  iiui4e  in  time  to  be  indaded. 
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same  year  (1834)  diere  were  11,553  marriages, 
61,383  births,  and  32,544  deaths,  or  nearly  three 
births  to  one  death.  It  must  be  remembered  ttuX 
this  State  contains  more  populous  towns  tiian  any 
odier,  and  that  the  deatiis  in  the  city  of  New* York 
alone,  from  the  wandering  character  of  so  great  a 
portion  of  its  population,  must  necessarily  exceed 
the  regular  proportion  of  nature. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  advert  to 
a  few  other  Ikcts,  of  which  I  propose  to  make  some 
use,  when  further  observation  shall  entide  me  to 
comment  on  the  present  condition  and  future  fortunes 
of  the  slaves.  In  1 790,  the  whole  population  of  the 
State  of  New-York  was  340,120.  Of  this  number 
25,975  were  blacks,  chiefly  slaves.  In  1800  there 
were  536,050  persons,  of  whom  30,988  were  blacks, 
chiefly  slaves.  In  1810,  959,049  persons,  and  40,350 
blacks,  of  whom,  perhaps,  nearly  naif  were  free.  In 
1820  the  population  was  1,372,812,  of  whom  only 
39,367  were  blacks;  viz.,  10,088  slaves,  and  29,279 
free  people  of  colour.  In  1825  the  population  was 
1,616,458,  of  whom  39,999  were  blacks,  all  free,  or, 
what  was  the  same  thing,  all  to  be  free  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1 827,  and  by  far  the  most  of  them  were  free  at 
the  time  the  census  was  actually  taken. 

It  will  be  well  to  recollect  that  the  State  of 
New- York,  so  far  from  being  a  place  avoided  by 
the  blacks,  is  rather  one  they  seek.  The  scarcity 
of  domestics,  and  the  large  proportion  of  families 
who  keep  servants,  induce  thousands  of  free  people 
of  colour  to  resort  there  for  employment  A  great 
many  are  also  hired  as  the  labourers  on  board  of 
vessels.  Still  they  do  not  increase,  amid  the  vast 
increase  of  the  whites.  A  trifling;  migration  to  Hayti 
may  have  aflected  the  returns  a  little,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  migration  into  the  State  exceeds  that 
from  it.  One  must  remember  how  few  noarriagea 
take  place  amon^  these  people ;  their  moral  condition. 
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fheir  vagrant  habits,  Oieir  exposure,  their  dirt,  and  all 
the  accumulated  misfbrtunes  of  their  race.* 

I  thiok  it  is  quite  fair  to  ioler,  from  these  state- 
ments, that  A^edora  is  not  &Tourable  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  blaclu  while  society  exists  under  the 
influence  of  its  present  prqndices.  The  general 
returns  of  the  number  of  the  free  blacks  in  the  whole 
of  the  United  States,  certainly  show  diat  tbey  are  on 
the  increase ;  but  tfiis  fftctis  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
constant  manumissions,  and  not  to  any  natural  cause. 
In  Massachusetts,  there  have  been  no  slaves  since  the 
declaration  of  independoice.  It  has,  of  couiw,  been 
a  favourite  residence  of  the  blacks,  some  of  whom 
have  risen  to  respertable  sitnations  in  life.  Among 
them,  there  have  been  traden,  ship-masteit,  and  even 
ship'OWners ;  and  yet  they  have  scarcely  increased  in 
number,  during  the  last  tiiirty  years,  m  1790,  there 
were  5,463  blacks  in  that  State ;  and  in  1830,  there 
were  6,740,  Dunne  the  same  time  the  whole  popula- 
tion has  advanced  from  378,787  to  533,387.t  A  vast 
emigration  to  the  new  States  has  kept  down  the 
population  of  Massachusetts.  Thus,  you  see,  that 
while  the  whites  have  increased  in  thirty  years 
more  than  thirty -ei^t  per  cent,  the  blacks  have  not 
reached  the  rate  of  twen^-four  per  cent,  and  this, 
too,  under  as  fevourable  circurastances,  as  they  are 
probably  &ted  to  enjoy,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  in 
these  republics.  But  Massachusetts  was  alone  for 
many  years,  in  the  protection  and  favour  she  extended 

*  At  the  csunu  of  1SS&,  thar*  wan  in  tha  Suta  of  Naw-Tork 
1^13,491  naateatUai  340,838  honaa;  3,496,639  ah*^;  l,i67,&73 
hogs ;  3;!69  Krut-milla,  ebiaflj  by  water:  5,195 aaw-milla,  almoat 
ill  by  water;  l^SSflilling-iauli;  1,584  canUng-millj;  T6cattoii, 
and  189  wirallaii  manufiutoiiaa  of  doth  (br  nla.  Thera  wen 
645  deaf  and  dnmb,  1,431  idioti,  and  81S  lonatkx.  It  ahould, 
howeTer,  be  remembsrad,  thU  UBforttUkte  aubjacta  at  thaaa 
inaladiea,  are  fVequently  aent  ftom  other  Statea  to  tha  benarolanl 
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to  this  unfortunate  race.  The  rate  of  their  increase 
was  vastly  greater,  before  the  manumission  laws 
went  into  force  in  the  adjoining  States,  than  now. 
Thus,  between  1790  and  1800,  they  increased  one 
hundred  and  ei^ty  per  cent,  a  rate,  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  whites  during  the  same  period  (a 
consequence  of  the  influx  of  the  f<Miner,  and  of  die 
emigration  of  the  latter).  Between  1800  and  1810 
their  increase  was  forty-four  per  cent,  and  between 
1810  and  1830  only  five  per  cent ;  there  being  only 
three  more  blacks  in  1820  than  in  1810,  white  the 
whites,  notwithstanding  emigration,  bad  augmented 
51,116. 

Now  it  is  quite  certain  that,  in  a  country  subject 
to  so  many  changes  as  this,  and  where  man  is  so 
very  active,  all  statistical  calculations  are  liable  to 
the  influences  of  minute  and  familiar  causes,  which 
are  very  likely  to  escape  the  detection  of  a  stranger. 
When  Cadwallader  first  directed  my  attention  to  the 
foregoing  reports,  I  was  about  to  jump  to  the  instant 
conclusion,  that  the  free  blacks  did  not  propagate 
their  species  at  all,  and  that,  as  the  gross  increase  of 
their  numbers  in  the  country  was  owing  to  manumis* 
sions,  nothing  remained  but  to  give  mem  all  their 
freedom,  in  order  to  render  the  race  extinct.  But 
my  companion,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  is  a 
calculator  too  wary  and  too  ingenious  to  fall  into  so 
gross  an  error. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  free  blacks,  like  the 
aborigines,  gradually  disappear  before  the  superior 
moral  and  physical  influence  of  the  whites,  but  the 
rate  of  their  decrease  is  not  to  be  calculated  by  that 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  nor  even  by  that  of 
the  native  possessors  of  the  soil.  A  black  man,  unlike 
an  Indian,  can  be  easily  civilized ;  and  perhaps  there 
are  no  peasants  in  the  world  who  reouire  a  greater 
indulgence  of  their  personal  comforts  tnan  the  people 
of  colour  in  the  northern  and  middle  States  of  mis 
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Union.  In  this  respect  tiliey  are  like  the  meoiak  of 
most  other  nations,  having  acquired  from  their  mas- 
ters a  reflected  taste  for  luxury.  But  it  is  well  knovm 
that  cold  is  not  congenial  to  the  physical  tempera- 
ment of  a  black.*  The  free  blacks  are  found  hover- 
ing as  near  as  possible  to  the  slave  States,  because 
the  climate  of  the  south  is  what  they  crave.  Thus, 
in  Pennsylvania  they  increase,  while  in  New-Yoik 
they  decrease.  Some  portion  of  this  effect  is  no 
doubt  produced  by  the  more  extensive  commerce  of 
the  latter  (which  works  up  a  great  number  of  blacks 
as  sailors),  and  by  the  peculiar  policy  of  the  Quakers, 
as  well  as  of  the  descendants  of  the  Germans,  in  the 
former  State,  both  of  whom  display  singular  care  of 


*  All  experience  provee,  that  ages  and  generations  muBt 
elapse  before  the  descendants  of  the  African  can  acquire  habits 
of  endurance  which  shall  enable  him  effectually  to  resist  frost, 
if,  indeed,  it  can  ever  be  done.  Indeed,  while  the  negro  is  often 
powerful  of  frame,  and  generallj  supple  and  active,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  he  can  endure  extreme  fatigue  of  any  sort, 
as  well  as  a  white  man  ;  at  least,  as  well  as  the  hardy  and  vigor- 
ous whites  of  this  country.  A  thousand  instances  might  be 
adduced  to  prove  this  position ;  but  two  must  suffice.  A  few 
years  since,  an  American  whaler  was  struck  by  a  whale  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  vessel  instantly  bilged.  The  crew  was 
compelled  to  traverse  half  of  that  vast  ocean  in  their  boats,  sub- 
ject to  the  utmost  privation,  and  sustaining  the  most  horrible 
sufferings.  But  few  survived  to  reach  the  land.  The  blacks, 
of  whom  there  were  a  fur  proportion,  died,  being  the  first  to 
sink  under  their  abstinence  and  labour. — A  few  years  since,  a 
small  vessel  ran  into  a  bay  on  Long  Island,  during  a  severe 
snow-storm,  at  a  time  that  CadwallacMr  was  near  the  spot.  She 
was  soon  surrounded  by  a  thin  ice,  and  as  her  crew  had  no  fire, 
nor  boat,  they  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress.  A  signal 
was  made  to  that  effect.  A  young  gentleman  proceeded  to  the 
rescue  of  the  unfortunate  mariners,  seconded  by  two  servants, 
one  of  whom  was  white,  and  the  other  black.  The  latter  was  a 
farm  labourer  of  ffreat  strength  and  activity,  llie  ice  was  to  be 
broken  near  a  mile,  in  the  fiuse  of  a  catting  wind,  and  while  the 
thermometer  (Fahrenheit)  stood  several  degrees  below  Zero. 
The  crew  were  rescued,  but  the  black  was  near  dying,  and 
had  to  be  landed  before  half  the  toil  was  completed,  and  a  white 
man  was  taken  in  his  place. 
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their  black  dependants.  But,  on  the  whote,  I  think 
it  Dtust  be  assumed  as  a  tact  for  our  future  reascming, 
that  the  free  blacks  rather  decrease  than  otherwise 
(always  excepting  the  effects  of  manumission) ;  and 
it  is  well  known,  that  the  whole  white  population 
grows  rather  faster  than  the  whole  black. 

Before  closing  these  remarks  I  will  add,  that  tbe 
white§,  with  the  exception  of  certain  districts  in  the 
aouthem  states,  attain  a  greater  degree  of  longevitji 
than  the  blacks,  and  that  it  is  known  that  the  slaves 
have  more  children  than  the  free  people  of  colour. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  there  are  some  immaterial 
errors  in  the  reports,  from  which  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  common  schools  of  New- York  have  been 
taken,  since  the  State  bestows  its  bounty  in  propor- 
tion to  the  wants  of  the  district ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  amonnts  are 
gathered  bv  public  and  (qualified  officers,  and  that 
each  school  ifistrict  is  obliged  to  tax  itself  for  just  as 
much  money  as  it  receives,  in  order  to  raise  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  common 
education,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  probable  there 
is  no  great  exa^eration;  nor  is  a  traveller,  who  has 
witnessed  the  immense  number  of  white-headed  and 
chubby  little  urchins  he  sees  all  over  the  country,  at 
all  disposed  to  suspect  it 

We  of  Europe,  when  we  listen  to  the  wonders  of 
these  regions,  in  ihe  way  of  increase  and  prosperity, 
are  a  little  addicted  to  suspect  the  native  narratora 
of  the  prodi^es  of  a  love  of  the  marvellous.  I  once 
ventured  to  ask  Cadwallader  his  opinion  on  this  deli- 
cate point.  His  answer  was  sufficiently  to  the  point) 
and  you  shall  have  it,  without  the  smallest  qualifica- 
tion:— 

*'  That  the  Europeans,"  he  said,  "  will  not  believe 
facts,  which  have  a  daily  existence  before  our  eyes, 
proves  nothing  but  their  ignorance.  In  my  own  opin- 
ion, and  this  is  but  a  matter  of  opinion,  there  is  less 
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fakehood  uttered  in  the  United  StEtes  (if  you  eiclude 
the  slav£3)  thin  in  any  other  Christian  country,  though 
Heaven  knows  there  is  quite  enou^.  In  saying  blie- 
hood,  1  mean  untruths,  whether  intentional  or  not 
A  certain  degree  of  gross  credulity  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, that  one  very  numerous  cIbm  of  vulgar  fabe- 
lioods  should  flourish  any  where.  Our  European 
kinsmen,  who  are  quite  as  enlightened  as  an^  other 
people  of  your  hemisphere,  are  far  from  bemg  en 
empt  from  the  foible  of  excessive  credulity.  The 
tales  one  hears  on  the  top  of  a  stage-coach  would 
scarcely  do  in  an  American  vehicle  -,  for  the  shrewd, 
practical,  quick-witted,  and  restless  people  of  this 
country,  would  be  ashamed  to  believe,  aud  conse- 
quently ashamed  to  tell,  half  the  estiaordinary  feats 
of  sucli  or  such  a  subject  of  notoriety,  merely  be- 
cause they  have  been  accustomed  to  think  under- 
standingly  of  what  a  man  can  do  in  almost  every 
situation  in  which  he  is  ordinarily  placed.  No- 
where is  a  lie  so  soon  and  so  thoroughly  sifted  as 
here.  Even  the  institutions  of  the  country  are  fa- 
vourable to  the  discovery  of  truth,  as  no  man  is  tx 
officio  considered  immaculate.  Love  of  country,  a 
stronger  passion  in  America  than  even  in  England,  or 
rather  a  more  general  one,  has  never  protected  an 
oflicer  in  a  false  colouring  of  a  victoiy  or  a  defeat, 
when  the  truth  was  within  the  reach  of  the  multitude- 
The  attempts  are  comparatively  rare,  for  the  hazard 
is  notorious.  During  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the 
public  documents  of  the  nation,  which  were  issued 
m  something  like  the  form  of  bulletins,  were  found 
to  be  so  true,  that  the  signature  of  the  Secretary  of 
Congress  was  univereally  deemed  conclusive  as  to  all 
interesting  facts. 

"  In  no  one  instance  were  the  pe<^le  ever  inten- 
tionally deceived,  and  it  is  rare  indeed  that  they  were 
ever  deceived  at  all  History,  in  1 634,  pves  m  sub- 
stance the  tame  accounts  of  our  battles,  fortuoeSi 
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and  reverses,  as  did  Charles  Thompson  in  1776.  In*? 
deed,  it  would  be  just  as  impracticable  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  mislead,  for  any  length  of  time,  as  it 
would  for  an  individual  to  make  people  think  a  man 
could  work  a  miracle,  or  set  into  a  quart  bottle. 
Thus  we  are  spared  a  prodigious  amount  of  false- 
hood, which  prevails  elsewhere,  merely  because  no 
one  will  believe  it ;  or,  at  least,  there  will  not  be 
enou^  of  the  credulous  to  permit  an  improbable  lie 
to  flourish.  Then  the  servile  deception,  which  is  a 
necessary  attendant  of  great  inequality  of  condition, 
cannot  be,  and  is  not,  as  frequent  here  as  in  Europe. 
A  mefhanic  will  be  very  apt  to  tell  any  man  his  nund 
who  oJfTends  him,  whether  ne  be  a  governor  or  merely 
a  brother  in  the  trade. 

^^  Moral  influence  is  also  quite  as  strong  in  the 
United  States,  as  in  the  most  moral  countries  of  the 
east.  Indeed,  I  know  but  one  cause  why  deception 
should  be  more  active  here  than  in  Europe,  while  I 
can  ^ee  and  do  know  a  multitude  why  it  should  not. 
The  freauency  of  elections  certainly  gives  rise  to  a 
greater  frequency  of  those  amiable  misrepresenta- 
tions that  are  so  peculiar  to  all  political  struggles. 
But,  in  point  of  effect,  these  election  lies,  as  they  are 
called,  defeat  themselves ;  they  indeed  do  even  more ; 
they  often  defeat  the  truth,  as  most  people  are  pre- 
disposed to  incredulity.  And  yet,  four  nfths  of  our 
elections  pass  away  like  this  you  have  just  witnessed, 
without  exciting  suflicient  interest  to  raise  a  lie  about 
them  at  all. 

^^  Facts,  undeniable,  manifest,  and,  to  an  American, 
familiar  facts,  do  certainly  often  assume  to  the  un- 
practised ears  of  an  European,  an  air  of  startling  ex- 
aggeration. There  appears  in  mankind  a  disposition 
always  to  believe  too  much,  or  to  believe  too  little. 
The  exact  and  true  medium  is  hit  by  very  few,  who, 
by  uniting  a  sufficiency  of  experience  to  a  necessary 
amount  of  native  penetration,  are  enabled  to  estimate 
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testimony  with  accuracy.  1  have  repeatedly  felt, 
while  in  Europe,  the  embarrassment  ofencounterii^ 
those  who  were  disposed  to  believe  miracles  on  ttie 
subject  of  my  country,  and  those  who  were  not  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  things,  under  any  circumstances, 
could  vaiT  materially  from  the  state  in  which  they 
existed,  before  their  own  eyes.  Even  educated 
men  cease  to  resemble^  each  other  in  this  respect, 
for  all  the  books  in  the  world  cannot  quahfj/  a 
man  to  estimate  die  power  of  his  species  half  so 
well  as  personal  observation.  Our  very  obstinacy  in 
incredulity  on  practical  things,  goes  to  prove  the 
general  sense  of  mankind  concerning  the  value  of 
experience,  by  showing  how  apt  we  are  to  refuse 
credit  to  acts  which  exceed  any  thing  we  have  ouf*- 
selves  witnessed.  Perhaps,  in  a  country  where  so 
much  is  actually  done,  there  is  some  disposition,  on 
the  part  of  vulgar  minds,  to  exceed  possibility  in  their 
anticipations,  and  even  in  their  narrations,  but  thb 
would  prove  the  quality  rather  than  the  amount  of 
our  misrepresentation.  On  the  whole,  I  incline  to 
the  opinion,  that  diere  are  more  untruti^  told  in  de- 
njrii^  die  unparalleled  advances  of  this  country,  than 
in  amrming  it^^ 
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ke.  ice. 


Waihington, 


Our  passage  from  New-York  to  Philadelphia, 
though  the  distance  is  less  dian  ninety  miles,  was 
made,  as  is  so  usual  here,  by  land  and  by  water.  In 
consequence  of  the  unequalled  faciUties  offered  by 
their  rivers,  bays,  and  sounds,  the  Americans  enjoy, 
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stage-houses,  thou^  frequently  die  best  tans,  very 
often  deserve  to  be  classed  among  the  worst  The 
traveller  in  a  stage  is  commonly  obliged  to  take  such 
fare  as  the  stage-house  affords.  There  is  no  posting, 
and  consequently  those  connected  lines  of  excellent 
inns,  which  are  to  be  found  over  most  of  England, 
and  which  are  prepared  for  the  acconunodation  of 
travellers  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  little  more  than 
common,  for  personal  indulgence,  are  unknown  here. 
But  still,  a  native  of  the  country,  and  especially  one 
of  higher  pretensions,  travels  in  all  the  older  States 
of  America,  with  vastly  more  comfort  than  a  stran- 

r  would  be  apt  to  suppose.  He  is  familiar  with 
is  privileges,  and  he  knows  how  to  assert  diem  wifli- 
out  offence ;  while  the  foreigner  either  submits  unne- 
cessarily to  privations,  from  an  exaggerated  opinion 
of  the  danger  of  offending  a  people,  of  whose  equality 
he  has  an  absurd  and  confused  opinion,  or  he  gives 
rational  cause  of  disgust,  by  assuming  airs  that  should 
be  practised  nowhere,  and  which  can  never  with 
perfect  impunity  be  practised  here. 

We  left  New- York  in  a  steam-boat  for  Brunswick, 
a  small  city  in  the  State  of  New-Jersey.  At  this  place 
we  found  no  less  than  thirteen  stages,  ready  to  con- 
vey those  who  proceeded  to  the  river  Delaware. 
The  number  of  the  coaches  vanes  according  to  the 
amount  of  travelling,  and  on  some  occasions  I  was 
told  it  exceeded  twenty. 

In  these  vehicles,  the  passengers  are  disposed  by 
a  very  simple  and  auiet  process,  and  with  an  expedi- 
tion that  marks  all  the  movements  of  these  active 
people.  You  are  only  to  imagine  a  hundred  pas- 
sengers, arriving  with  their  baggage  at  a  point  of  de- 
barkation, whence,  in  less  dian  ten  minutes  of  time, 
they  were  to  proceed  in  coaches,  to  fancy  the  uproar 
and  confusion  that  would  occur  in  most  countries. 
The  steam-boat  lines,  as  they  are  called,  manage  the 
matter  differently. 
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Some  little  time  before  the  boat  arrives,  ttie  pM* 
fengen  give  in  their  names,  and  receive  in  return, 
tickets,  which  bear  the  numbers  of  the  coaches  in 
which  tbey  are  to  procaedL*  As  ttie  masters  of  the 
boats  have  a  metikod  €if  aMking  fliese  arrangemeniB, 
which  is  analogous  to  the  common  senae  eurtomi  of 
ttie  countrj  on  all  mttten  which  relate  to  the  into- 
rior  regulations  of  society,  I  will  explain  it 

You  will  readily  suppose  that  all  classes  of  people 
are  to  be  found  traveling  in  these  pubUc  and  chelqp 
conveyances ;  some  little  address  is  therefore  neces- 
saiT  to  dispose  of  an  assemblage  which  is  so  motley, 
and  whose  members  are  of  necessity  to  be  broo^ 
in  such  iamiliar  contact  Hie  master  of  the  boat 
knew  Cadwallader,  and  to  him  he  immediatdy  gave 
ticket  No.  1 ;  not  that  the  stage  was  better  tlian  the 
rest,  but  because  it  was  necessary  to  keep  some 
division  of  the  subject  in  ins  own  nund,  and  tnis  was 
probably  die  most  natural  My  companion  pointed^ 
to  me,  and  I  received  No.  1,  also.  There  were  two 
or  three  pretty,  genteel  looking  women,  witti  thrir 
male  friends,  who  received  the  same  sort  of  tidLcts, 
until  the  stage  was  filled.  Then  came  Nos.  3,  3,  4, 
5,  and  6,  wim  nearly  the  same  quality  of  travellers. 
In  one  or  two  instances  I  heard  requests  uiged,  that 
families,  or  parties,  might  be  placed  toge&r,  and 
several  chaises  were  made  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  applicants.  There  were  two  or  three  vehicles 
filled  with  joUv  sons  of  the  ocean,  who  appeared  to 
relish  each  others  society  better  tfian  they  would 
have  relished  ours;  and  the  carnage  in  the  rear 
brou^t  on  a  dark  bevy  of  the  descendants  of  Ham, 
When  we  reached  the  shore,  each  one  sought 
number;  the  bagnge,  which  had  been  prei 
marked  widi  chalk,  was  transferred  to  its  proper 
vehicle,  and  the  whole  line  was  in  swift  motion,  in 
less  than  die  prescribed  time. 

In  order  to  get  a  view  of  the  country,  I  had  begp^ 
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a  seat  on  the  dicl^,  by  die  aide  of  die  coachman. 
Ab  die  driver  of  N«»  1.  gave  die  moTement  to  all  who 
came  after  him,  he  was,  of  course,  the  most  distin- 
guished whip  of  the  whole  procession.  My  com- 
panion certainly  deserved  his  honours,  for  he  not  only 
managed  his  team  widi  great  dexterity,  but  he  showed 
the  qualities  of  judgment  and  tenmer  in  diat  degree 
whicn  I  think  distii^ishes  most  of  the  native  coach- 
men of  this  country.  They  are  commonly  a  reason- 
ing and  discreet  race,  compared  to  so  many  of  their 
prototypes  in  Europe,  and  consequendy  diey  are 
humane.  A  litde  discourse  soon  brouf^t  us  acquaint- 
ed, and  to  my  amazement  I  found  the  coachman  was 
also  a  sailor,  and  that  a  year  or  two  before,  he  had 
actually  been  the  coxswain  of  a  commodore !  He 
had  driven  a  public  coach  in  Eng^d,  a  private 
coach  m  South  America,  and  now  he  was  driving  No. 
1.  of  the  steam-boat  line  at  home !  ^*  Where  were  you 
bom  ?"  I  asked.  "  Over  there,  in  that  house  you  see 
against  Uie  sid?  of  the  hill,^^  he  answered,  pointing 
with  his  whip.  '^  I  took  to  the  seas  about  the  same 
time  1  took  to  horses,  and  •  o  I  have  been  driving  and 
getting  a  wet  jacket,  turn  about,  two  or  three  seasons 
at  a  time,  these  five  and  twenty  years.  But  my  pipe 
is  out  now  for  the  seas,  since  I  broke  my  arm,  in 
which  there  is  scarce  strength  enough  left  to  hold  a 
bucket  of  water  to  the  heads  of  my  horses/^  Here 
was  a  striking  case  of  die  diversity  of  emplojTnent 
which  is  so  common  in  America.  The  very  pursuits 
which,  in  Europe,  are  perhaps  the  most  opposed  to 
each  other,  were  here  successfullv  exercised  by  the 
same  man.  When  I  mentioned  the  fact  to  Cadwal- 
lader,  he  told  me  that  such  professional  incongruities 
were  far  from  rare,  and  that  one  of  the  best  driven 
of  a  public  coach  he  had  ever  known,  was  a  man 
who  had  diversified  his  life  by  sometimes  going  to 
sea.  Indeed,  I  am  persuaded  there  is  no  one  ming 
which  will  more  astonish  an  observant  and  good- 
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humoured  traveller  tfarou^  this  country^  than  the  ex- 
traordinary aptitude  that  tilie  common  Americans  dis- 
Elay  in  the  exercise  of  caUings  which  are  though  to 
e  as  much  opposed  to  each  other  in  qualification  as 
that  of  a  coacnman  and  that  of  a  coxswain  of  a  man- 
of-war. 

We  found  the  roads  very  tolerably  good,  ihe  horses 
excellent,  the  coaches,  thou^  not  exceedingly  ea^, 
well  enough.  When  we  entered  Trenton,  ti^  coach 
was  stopped  by  Cadwallader,  and  we  descended  at 
an  inn,  which;  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  had  no  con- 
nexion with  the  stages.  Our  example  was  followed 
by  one  or  two  more,  the  rest  of  the  travellers  pro- 
ceeding to  the  regular  stage-house.  I  mention  this 
little  circumstance,  as  it  may  serve  to  give  an  idea 
of  a  description  of  inns  in  this  country,  of  which  even 
observant  travellers  in  it  do  not  often  get  any  notion, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  abound  in  all  the  northern 
and  eastern  States.  Under  favour  of  my  friend^s 
experience,  I  have  entered  fifty  such,  some  not  quite 
as  good,  and  some  even  better  than  the  one  I  am 
about  to  describe : — 

At  Bispham^s,  Trenton,  we  were  received  by  the 
landlord  with  perfect  civility,  but  without  the  slightest 
shade  of  obsequiousness.  The  deportment  of  the 
innkeeper  was  manly,  courteous,  and  even  kind ;  but 
there  was  that  in  his  air,  which  sufficiently  proved 
that  both  parties  were  expected  to  manifest  the  same 
qualities.  We  were  asked  if  we  all  formed  one  party, 
or  whether  the  gentlemen  who  alighted  from  number 
one,  wished  to  be  by  themselves.  The  reply  was, 
that  we  wished  to  be  alone.  We  were  shown  into 
a  neat  well-furnished  little  parlour,  where  our  supper 
made  its  appearance  in  the  course  of  twenty'  minutes. 
The  table  contained  many  little  delicacies,  such  as 
game,  oysters,  and  choice  fish,  and  several  things 
were  named  to  us  as  at  hand,  if  needed.    Cadwalla- 
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der  h&d  tea,  while  I  took  coffee.  The  former  ivas 
excellent,  the  latter,  as  usual,  indifferent  enough. 
The  papers  of  New-Yotic  and  Philadelphia  were 
brought  iti  at  our  request,  and  we  sat,  with  our  two 
candTes,  before  a  cheerful  fire,  readii^  them  as  long 
as  we  pleased.  Our  bed-chambers  were  spacious, 
well  furnished,  and  as  neat  as  possible,  and  die  beds 
as  good  as  one  usually  finds  tbem  out  of  Prance.  In 
the  morning  we  left  the  house  before  breakfast,  in 
order  to  rejoin  our  steam>bo&t  line,  which  took  tbe 
river  a  short  mile  from  the  place  where  we  slept 
Now,  for  these  accommodabons,  which  were  just 
as  good,  with  one  solitary  exception,  (water-closets,) 
as  you  would  meet  in  the  better  order  of  Englirii 
provincial  inns,  and  much  better  in  the  quality'  and 
abundance  of  the  food,  we  paid  the  sum  of  4».  Gd.  ster- 
ling each.  I  confess  I  did  not  think  it  was  enough,  and 
proposed  to  my  companion  to  make  an  addition. 
"Put  up  your  purse,"  he  said,  smiling;  "all  we  ask 
is,  that  when  you  get  back,  you  vnl\  merely  tell 
what  yoa  have  seen.  This  man  has  his  price,  and 
will  take  neither  more  nor  less."  Vou  must  also 
remember,  that  in  America,  when  you  pay  the  regu- 
lar price  for  any  thing,  you  commonly  have  paid  all. 
I  have  never  known  a  servant  ask  for  a  doucew} 
and  tiiough  people  of  a  certain  class  generally  give  a 
trifle  to  the  man  who  cleans  boots,  or  to  him  who 
does  any  little  extra  services,  neither  waiter,  cham- 
bermaid, nor  any  one  else,  demands  it  It  is  just  the 
same  in  the  steam-boats,  stages,  hackney-coaches, 
&c.,  when  yon  get  tbe  regular  price,  you  know  all 
the  necessary  expense,  and  I  use  the  word  necessaiy, 
in  reference  to  custom  no  less  Hun  ri^t* 

*  A  trifli  u  emomonl;  iipeotad  for  trMufeiring  the  hag^Kg* 
fh>nl  tha  ■lasm-bokU  to  Ilia  eoachat,  aad  rM  wtm.  SoinBtiinM 
Mn  Europ«BD,  01  an  ixpwuncad  Amnicui  wrraet  in  tht  large 
towiu,  will  look  u  if  h*  txpeelal  a  pmenl. 
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.  I  hare  beea  id  a  vait  number  of  Acie  iiHii*  So 
fiir  firo«n  patting  people  three  in  a  bed,  diey  apolo|^ 
for  the  neceaai^  of  potting  friends  in  tiie  aane  lOom 
when  it  is  necessary ;  and  on  tiie  slightest  hesitalioii 
at  such  an  artangement  being  manifested,  tliejr  do  all 
tfiey  can  to  obviate  tbe  necessity. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  any 
very  exact  estmiate  of  tbe  taverns  in  this  comitry. 
They  are  certainly  more  numerous  tban  I  remember 
to  have  ever  seen  them  before,  especially  on  all  die 
great  routes.  A  vast  x^miber  are  very  bad,  and  it 
mi|^t  be  difficult  for  ev^  a  native  to  travd  in  hb 
own.  carriage  any  great  distance  witiiout  occarionally 
encountering  some  of  the  sort;  but,  alwavs  confining 
my  remarks  to  die  older  and  more  northern  States, 
and  making  the  exceptions  which  are  peculiar  to  tiie 
two  countries,  I  am  of  opinion  that  mere  are  quite 
as  many  gpod  taverns  in  America  as  in  En^and, 
wlule  jmere  are  infinitely  more  bad  ones.  Tbe  former, 
certainly,  do  not  occur  at  every  five  miles ;  but  in 
order  to  institute  a  &ir  comparison,  it  is  necessaiy  to 
remember  the  vast  difference  in  the  sizes  of  die  two 
countries.  In  this  simple  &ct  exists  tbe  secret  of  the 
apparent  difierence  in  the  qualibr  of  tbe  tavenis. 
But  an  American  inn,  and,  indeed,  tbe  inn  of  every 
otiier  country  except  En^and,  is  almost  alwajrs  de> 
ficient  in  the  one  great  nameless  convenience  already 
mentioned  in  this  letter.  The  servants  here  are  not 
so  good  as  in  Europe  generally,  and  much  inferior  to 
those  in  England.  I  mdce  my  comparisons  with  your 
inns,  because  they  are,  as  a  class,  more  uniformly 
gDod  than  those  of  any  other  country,  and  because 
me  best  of  yours  are  unquestionably  amon^  tiie  best 
of  the  world.  I  know  no  other  country  indeed  in 
which  the  inns  will  compare,  on  the  whole,  with 
fliose  of  the  older  parts  of  America.  The  inns  of 
France,  in  tbe  large  towns,  cleanliness  excepted,  are 
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about  equal  to  the  inns  in  the  large  towns  here ;  but 
the  best  inns  of  the  villages  are  vastly  inferior.* 

The  passage  down  ttie  Delaware,  thou(^  pic- 
turesque, and  &r  from  unpleasing,  will  bear  no  com- 
parison with  that  on  the  Hudson.  Still,  one  may  eet 
an  idea  of  the  great  beauty  of  all  these  splendid 
views  by  recalling  the  fact  that  numberless  European 
travellers  who  have  made  the  excursion  to  Philadel- 
phia before  going  north,  extol  the  former  river  to  the 
skies. 

A  few  miles  below  Trenton,  Joseph  Bonaparte 
has  sought  a  retreat  from  the  cares  and  mortifications 
of  the  old  world.  He  Uves  in  a  sort  of  retirement 
which  embraces  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  de- 
pendants. The  family  of  Bonaparte  b  already  getting 
to  be  numerous  in  America,  and  it  is  probable  that  in 
a  few  years  the  name  will  be  found  in  the  rolls  of 
Congress  :  a  century  hence  it  may  possibly  be  seen 
on  the  signs  of  the  cities.  Besjdes  the  ex-king,  (who 
has  assumed  the  title  of  Conjmk  de  Survilliers,  the 
name  of  a  little  village  which  lies  adjacent  to  the 
splendid  chateau  of  Morfontaine,)  there  are  a  son  of 
Lucien,  (married  to  the  oldest  daughter  of  Joseph,) 
a  son  of  Jerome  by  his  first,  or  the  American  wife, 
and  two  sons  of  the  hapless  Murat.  Charles,  the  son 
of  Lucien,  has  childien  born  in  the  couutry,  and  who 
consequently  are  possessed  of  the  rights  of  natives. 
This  young  man  is  already  favourably  known  for  his 
devotion  to,  and  for  his  attainments  in  science.  He  is 
said  to  be  simple  in  his  habits,  and  to  have  found 
favour  among  the  republicans  of  these  regions. 

The  Con)(Ae  de  Survilliers,  1  believe,  does  not 
mingle  much  with  the  society  of  the  country.     He  * 


*  If  we  take  cooking  into  the  account,  there  are  inns  now,  in 
(he  northern  and  western  parts  of  France,  that  are  quite  equal 
to  tho  best  English  provincfal  iiins.  Those  who  are  very  luxu- 
rious in  their  beds  may  even  think  them  better. 
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doei  not  ipeak  the  kneugt ;  and,  h  Fnaeb  ii  not 
•0  genenll;  nodoitood  nere  u  in  Earope,  tlafc  cir- 
cnnulutce  klone  would  oppoie  obstaclaa  Is  hia  wnbes, 
did  he  even  fed  a  dears  to  Kve  more  in  tiie  world. 
He  ii  mid  to  be  anaaaoming  when  he-doet  appear  in 
pnblic ;  and,  in  coosea^ueoce,  is  raUier  in  bvonr  tban 
otiierwise.*  Man;  absurd  conjectures  were  huafded 
at  the  time  on  tne  wiAoUe  coBteqaoDCea,  bad  Na- 
poleon succeeded  in  ms  project  irfrettclui^  the  United 
States.  Tliese  conjectures,  like  a  OKHuaod  otben 
connected  nidi  tbe  events  of  tbe  hour,  ue  alreadjr 
forgotten  amoosr  the  emneacent  inleresfai  t^  the  paat ; 
iMit  it  was  recalled  to  nj  mind  as  I  gased  at  dw  se- 
xluded  and  irregular  cbUeau  of  his  brodw.  "  What 
would  Nap<deoo  bare  done  wiOi  your  instifaitior- 


had  be  reached  your  shores  ?"  was  the  questioa  1  put 
to  Cadwallader.  **He  would  bare  found  some  agree- 
able  site,  Hke  this  of  Joiepb,  and  told  bis  tales  of  Italy 


and  (^  France  to  travellen  in  the  west,  instead  of 
telHi^  tbem  to  travellers  in  tbe  eart.  As  no  (»ie  man 
bad  any  exceeding  influence  in  cresting  our  inslitti- 
tions,  rely  on  it  they  will  not  speedily  fall  before  tbe 
talenta,  or  even  virtues,  of  any  sm^eindividnal.  That 
which  we  owe  to  ourselves  as  tbe  work  of  our  own 
huids,  our  own  hands  will  preserve;  and  while  kinp 
can  find  on  earth  no  more  peacelnl  asylum  than  tbat 

*  A  ftw  j«an  Boce,  tlia  hooM  of  (h*  CeajfU  da  BvniDMn 
WM  burnt  bf  aoeiila&t.    A  fnr  dtjt  mfter  tlfi  oODflagnliaD,  a 

.  nrd'sppaued  ia  ajonnu)  nftlw  vidnitj,  in  wbieh  ths  NlIareT, 
aflar  raUminf  diatika  to  the  inliabiUiila  of  tlM  mtUbhamiag 
Tilhga  of  BoMMtUwn,  Ibr  th«ir  pramptitoda  in  mmuw  to  hw 

— wiitinca,  sUimM  I«  Ihs  dreoiMtapca.  that  nana  of  lua  aShela 
had  boea  pnriolnad  in  tiia  midrt  of  tlw  ednflMion  n  lonaa  of 
flommaBdUioa.  lla  wiitar  nqdentood  that  tba  tbaalu  wwa 
wait  anongb  raoaiTad,  Ibr  they  wara  araai,  bat  that  a  BummtBi; 
oAnoa  ww  givan  to  the  iahabitanla,  hj  aaj  B»a  ftmammg  to 
(bank  thMii  far  <»mmau  bona*^!  Tho  paopla  orUw*ic£i^ 
hava,  howOTor,  alraadj  foifo"~  '■-"-  -     -•  ■     - 

thier  Diifhbaar  with  gnat  u 
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we  offer  (lieni,  imagination  cannot  conceiTea  ]em 
profitable  theatre  for  the  enactment  of  a  royal  drama. 
We  are  readj  to  extend  hospitahfy  to  both  parties- 
subjects  who  are  tired  of  ttor  kii^,  and  kmgs  who 
are  tired  of  their  subjects;  but  die  great  political  role 
of  this  country  must  be  played  in  our  own  simple 
fashion,  and  with  scenery  and  decorations  that  shall 
suit  the  national  taste/^ 

I  found  Philadelphia  remarkable  for  its  regularity 
of  construction,  its  neatness  and  its  quietude.  It  has 
much  more  the  air  of  a  better  sort  of  English  town, 
or,  in  fact,  of  a  quarter  of  London,  than  even  New- 
York,  thoudi  there  are  points  of  marked  difference, 
as  well  as  of  resemblance,  between  the  City  of  Broth- 
erly-love and  the  capital  of  (he  mother  country.  The 
bricks  are  not  painted,  and  the  eye  immediately  misses 
the  gay,  cheerful  look  which  distinguishes  New-York. 
Herein  it  resembles  a  well-built  and  clean  town  of 
England;  but  its  exceeding  neatness  is  almost  pecuUar 
to  this  country,  aided  as  it  is  by  objects  of  ornament 
that  are  not  found  in  the  streets  of  any  English  city. 
A  vast  number  of  the  door-steps  are  of  white  marble; 
many  of  die  caps  and  sills  of  the  windows,  and  even 
parts  of  the  side-walks,  are  chiselled  in  the  same  ma- 
terial. Indeed,  the  profusion  of  this  stone  in  the  best 
streets  serves  to  enliven  the  appearance  of  the  place, 
though  I  acknowledge  that  I  have  some  doubts  of  the 
taste  which  creates  so  violent  a  contrast  as  that  be- 
tween white  and  red. 

In  architecture,  Philadelphia,  beyond  all  doubt, 
excels  its  great  commercial  neighbour.  The  private 
buildings  do  not  materially  vary  from  those  I  have 
described,  though  I  diink  it  may  be  said  there  is  less 
taste  for  luxury,  generally,  in  this  place  than  in  New- 
York.  If  any  thing,  the  furniture  is  more  simple, 
though  always  neat,  and  often  exceedingly  rich.  A 
gentleman  of  Philadelphia  is  about  as  well  lodged  as 
that  portion  of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry  who 

Vol.  I.  D  d 
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are  not  the  proprietors  of  capital  town-houses.  This 
brings  him  on  a  level  with  most  of  the  Frenchmen 
below  those  who  singly  occupy  large  hotels. 

Of  public  edifices  there  is  a  larger  and  better  dis- 
play than  in  New- York,  churches  alone  excepted. 
A  good  and  an  improving  taste  is  certainly  prevalent 
in  this  city  on  the  subject  of  architecture.  I  believe 
it  is  generally  admitted,  that  the  finest  modem  edifice 
we  know  is  the  Bourse  of  Paris.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised, perhaps,  when  I  say,  that,  next  to  this  exquisite 
work  of  art,  I  rank  the  Bdnk  of  the  United  States  in 
this  city.  There  are  certainly  a  hundred  buildings 
in  Europe  of  a  very  similar  style,  and  of  far  more 
laboured  ornaments ;  but  I  cannot  remember  one,  in 
which  simplicity,  exquisite  proportion,  and  material, 
unite  to  produce  so  fine  a  whole.  It  is  doric,  without 
side  colonnades,  not  particularly  large,  though  of 
sufiicient  size  for  effect,  and  of  white  marble.  The 
church  of  the  Madeleine  at  Paris,  for  instance,  when 
completed,  should  be  an  edifice  of  a  vast  deal  more 
of  pretension ;  but,  notwithstanding  its  admirable  po- 
sition, its  great  size,  and  its  immense  colonnades,  I 
do  not  believe  it  will  ever  produce  so  pleasing  an 
effect  as  this  chaste  and  severe  little  temple  of  Plutus. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Madeleine  stands  in  a  position 
to  try  its  powers  of  pleasing  to  the  utmost;  for, 
flanked  by  the  Garde  Meuble,  and  fronting  the  faqadc 
of  the  Chambre  des  Deputes,  no  imperfection  is  per- 
mitted to  escape,  without  quick  comparative  criticism. 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  does 
not  owe  some  of  its  charms  to  the  fact  that  it  has  no 
rival  near ;  but  even  that  circumstance  is  a  merit  in 
the  architect,  since  he  could  have  had  no  other  eye 
than  that  of  the  mind  to  regulate  his  proportions. 

Philadelphia  has  other  clever  edinces.  There  is 
another  banking-house  in  classic  taste,  and  several 
more  buildings  erected  for  the  monied  institutions,  (a 
tribute  (->  gold,  perhaps,  to  be  expected  here)  are  in 
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a  veiy  good  st^le.  An  immeDse  building  is  in  the 
coane  of  construction  for  a  Penitentiaiy,  and  wears 
a  promising  air.  The  Fair  Mount  water-woiks  are 
wdl  wor&y  the  examiDation  of  eveiy  atmngel-. 

But  you,  who  know,  by  melancholy  experience, 
how  little  there  is  actually  worth  viewing  in  the 
oldest  countries  of  the  earth,  after  the  first  interest 
of  cunoaity  has  been  appeased,  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  learn,  that  an  American  city  can  contain 
very  little  to  reward  the  eye,  unless  that  which  is  seen 
should  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  moral  agents 
that  have  assisted  to  bring  it  into  existence.  In  the 
latter  respect,  one  has  cause  of  astonishnient  at  each 
step  taken  in  this  r»pidlv  advancing  country,  and  in 
no  place  more  than  in  Pniladelphia. 

New-York  is  a  great  commercial  town  ;  but  (his 
city  is  more  devoted  to  manufacturing.  It  is  much 
cheaper  than  the  former  place,  and  in  many  particu- 
lars admirably  adapted  to  maintain  its  present  pur- 
suits. There  is  no  want  of  capital ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  it  diall 
become  a  modified,  or  improved,  Manchester  or  Bir- 
mingham.    Its  present  population  is  about  1 40,000,* 

I  will  not  say  we  found  in  Philadelphia  a  better 
bred,  or  a  more  enlightened  society,  than  we  found  in 
New-Yorit,  for  this  would  not  be  strictly  true ;  but 
we  found  it  less  interrupted  by  the  intrusions  of  that 
portion  of  the  world  which  is  purely  commercial. 
The  constant  and  vast  accessions  to  the  population 
of  the  latter  city  keep  society  in  a  constant  state  of 
fermentation,  as  I  have  already  mentioned :  and  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  tell  into  which  of  its  currents  or 
bubbling^  one  has  iailm.    It  is  more  easy  to  keep  pace 

*  The  writer  hu  more  Ihan  once  uid,  lh*t  FtiiUdelphii  cil/ 
containi,  at  the  preeent  d&j,  about  ISOJNXI,  and  If  aw- York  naar 
'JOOflOO,  excliuiva  of  the  rilUge  of  BrooklTD,  a  lubutfa  on  tha 
LoD2  Iiland  lide  of  Iha  atnit  or  um  of  Uia  aaa,  which  mu«t 
have  of  itMlf  quite  nflW. 
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with  the  movementB  of  this  tranauil  town.  With  tbe 
exception  of  those  who  are  literally  men  of  the  world, 
and  they  are  not  numerous,  I  should  say  also,  that  the 
inheritance  of  Penn  is  in  a  slight  degree  more  proTin- 
cial  in  its  habits  and  manners  than  the  sister  city. 

Instead  of  following  the  river  in  our  route  to  Balti- 
more, we  went  by  a  road  of  the  interior.  The  first 
day ^8  journey  was  through  one  of  the  most  hig^y  cul- 
tivaied  and  richest  agricultural  districts  of  this,  or  of 
any  other,  quarter  of  the  world.  The  appearance  of 
the  country,  with  the  exceptions  already  named,  was 
essentially  English,  thou^  I  have  seen  no  part  of 
England  where  such  farm-houses  and  bams  are  to  be 
seen  as  we  met  with  here.  The  villages  are  few,  and 
but  small,  though  there  are  two  or  three  market- 
towns  of  some  size  on  the  route.  The  natural  scenery 
was  rather  like  that  of  Normandy  than  that  of  Eng- 
land, though  the  artificial  parts  were  much  in  the 
English  taste,  always  excepting  hedges. 

The  Susquehannah  was  crossed  by  a  noble  wooden 
bridge,  which  was  said  to  be  a  mile  long.  This  was 
the  twentieth  of  these  immense  constructions  in 
wood,  that  I  have  seen  since  my  landing ;  nor  are 
they  the  smallest  subjects  of  my  surprize.  The  great 
enterprise  and  exceciling  ingenuity  of  the  people  are 
here  displayed  to  great  advantage.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  discover  the  want  of  a  bridge,  or  a  canal,  to 
insure  an  efibrt,  and  commonly  a  successful  one,  to 
bring  it  into  existence.  A  bridge,  a  quarter,  a  half, 
or  even  a  whole  mile,  in  length,  as  is  the  case  with 
that  of  Columbia  (across  die  Susquehannah),  is  no 
extraordinary  undertaking  for  the  inhabitants  of  a 
countiy  which,  forty  years  before,  and  often  less,  was 
an  entire  wilderness.  I  scarcely  know  how  to  give 
you  a  correct  idea  of  one  of  these  avenues  of  timber. 
As  they  are  commonly  thrown  across  some  vast  river, 
or  perhaps  a  lake,  on  whose  banks  the  native  forest 
is  to  be  found,  the  material  is  cheap,  and  easy  to  be 
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transported.  The  cost,  therefore,  is  in  no  proportion 
to  the  maenilude  of  the  work.  Thej  are  built  on 
difierent  plans ;  some  being  as  rude  and  simple  as 
possible,  and  otbera  fonning  beautiftil  models  of 
scientific  skill,  and  even  of  taste.  I  should  think  a 
majority  of  them  are  suspended  by  chains.  Some  are, 
however,  suspended  by  wood,  from  arches  of  timber, 
that  rest  either  on  pien  of  stone,  or  on  well-secured 
foundations  of  frame-work.  The  better  sort  are  cov- 
ered, havit^  roofs-and  even  windows ;  so  that  it  often 
happens  that  the  traveller,  perhaps  whilst  ruminatii^ 
on  the  recent  origin  of  this  countiy,  Buds  himself 
joumejing  throu^  an  edifice  which  is  from  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  length. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  possesses  a  population, 
less  identified  with  the  great  national  character,  dian 
any  other  member  of  Uiis  confederation.  It  is  com- 
puted that  about  one-third  of  all  its  inhabitants  are 
the  descendants  of  German  emigrants.  They  are 
remarkably  tenacious  of  their  own  customs  and  opin- 
ions, and  even  of  their  lai^age,  though  the  whole 
are  gradually  giving  way  before  the  superior  influence 
of  tne  English  character.  1  conversed  with  several 
of  tlie  yeomen  of  this  description  of  inhabitants. 
They  spoke  English  with  an  accent  as  if  it  were  a 
language  acquired  alter  infancy,  and  it  was  easy  to 
trace  a  difference  in  the  activity  of  their  thoughts,  as 
compared  witli  those  of  most  of  their  count r)Tn en. " 
I  found  them,  however,  possessed  of  the  same  notions 
of  political  liberty,  which  have  been  so  long  estab- 
lished in  this  country,  a£  to  have  become  essential 
ingredients  in  the  characters  of  all  its  inhabitants. 
I  met  with  others,  whose  descent  could  only  be 
traced  in  their  names ;  their  manners,  language,  and 
opinions,  having  already  undergone  the  final  diange. 

The  existence  of  so  large  a  body  of  people,  pos- 
sessing a  language  and  prejudices  of  their  own,  and 
living  so  near  to  each  other,  as  to  render  it  easy  to 
D(t2 
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peipetuate  them  all  (^Nra  time  at  least),  IttSJMlWn 
witooutitBinconT^eiice to flie State.  ItisiaidftlMft 
their  hostility  to  imio^»tioii  has  indaced  ^lese  people 
to  oppose  ttie  iatrodoetioD  of  commcm  schoola,  a 
policy  which,  if  modi  looger  persevered  in,  is  in 
itself  suffici^it  to  throw  their  commonity  a  century  in 
the  rear  of  &eir  neig^bottrs.  There  are  other  esteb- 
lishmente  of  the  Germans  in  different  parti  of  the 
Union,  but  none  nearso  wealthy  nor  inmortant  as  the 
people  just  named.  There  are  abo  me  French  of 
tuOuiBiana,  the  jSpaniards  of  Florida,  and  a  few  Hoi- 
tanders  in  New-Jersey,  New- York,  &c.  Ac.  But  the 
whole  of  these  sU^t  differences  in  identity  of  char- 
acter, are  fast  disappearing,  and  it  is  probable  tiiat 
another  generation  will  e£tect  their  extinction.  As 
near  aa  f  can  learn,  ^uite  nine  millions  of  the  ten 
who  compose  the  white  population  of  tiiis  country 
are  descendants  of  the  Ei^ish  (Irish  and  Scotch 
iocluded) ;  the  rest  may  spnng  from  half  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  chiefly,  however, tiie  Germans,  tiie 
Dutch,  and  the  French,  and  in  proportions  agreeably 
to  the  order  in  which  they  are  named.  But  of  tins 
million,  assuming  the  estimate  to  be  exact,  which  in 
itself  is  not  quite  certain,  more  than  half  have  proba- 
bly lost  all  me  distinctive  marks  of  their  origin,  if  we 
except  those  who  are  actually  Europeans  by  birth.* 
I  do  not  think  one  meets  as  many  foreigners  estab- 
lished in  this  country  as  the  circumka-ices  mi^tgive 
reason  to  believe.  There  are  particular  places  where 
they  assemble,  and  where  they  are  rather  striking  by 
their  numbers,  but,  in  the  interim*,  1  have  frequently 


*  The  writer  ia  told  that  an  immenae  emigration  to  the  United 
Btatee  hae  occoned  ainee  he  left  it.  One  etatement  saja  thaii 
SS/MK)  Irieh  akme,  airiTed  at  thedtjr  of  New-Tork  dorinf  the 
IM  year.  The  dtiiene  oomi»Uin  oftheir  riotone  and  diaorderlj 
oonduGt,  and  it  ia  thought  aome  aerere  remedj  wiU  be  adopted 
to  cnito  an  e?il  that  ia  fettinf  to  be  aerioua. 
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travelled  days  without  meeting  with  an  individual  of 
the  sort  to  know  hinu* 

Before  we  quitted  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  there 
was  a  sensible  change  for  the  worse,  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country,  and  we  entered  Maryland  at  a 
point  but  little  adafMed  to  give  us  the  most  favour- 
able impressions  of  the  efiects  of  a  slave  population. 
The  aspect  of  thii;^,  however,  changed  materially 
for  the  better  as  we  approached  Baltimore,  whose 
environs,  seen  as  I  saw  them  in  a  mild  day  late  in  the 
autumn,  when  a  second  spring  so  often  seems  about 
to  open  on  the  vegetation  of  this  climate,  were  as 
pleasing  as  those  of  any  town  1  remember. 

Baltimore  is  a  neat,  well-built  city,  of  near  70,000 
inhabitants.  It  contains  many  excellent  private  houses, 
and  ^ome  public  edifices,  in  better  taste  than  com- 
mon ;  but,  like  Philadelphia,  it  wants  the  gay,  ani- 
mated look  which  renders  New- York  so  very  remark- 

*  By  the  last  census  of  the  State  of  NeW'York,  there  were 
40,430  aUettt^  in  a  population  of  l,616i,458.  But  this  enumera- 
tion is  liable  to  explanation.  A  native  of  Europe  who  has  be- 
come a  citizen  is  not  an  alien,  while  a  native  of  the  United  States 
who  is  not  a  citizen,  is.  The  latter  class,  though  not  very  im- 
portant, is  more  numerous  than  one  would  suppose.  There  were 
many  natives  who  took  sides  with  the  crown  in  the  war  of  1776, 
and  who  still  retain  their  characters  of  British  subjects,  being 
pensioners,  &c.  &c.  although  they  prefer  to  reside,  and  even 
to  leave  their  descendants  in  the  place  of  their  birth.  Such  per- 
sons are  aliens  of  course,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  There  are 
others  who  have  come  to  the  country  with  an  intention  to  reside, 
and  to  establish  their  children,  who  are  averse  to  throw  aside 
their  native  allegiance.  These  continue  aliens.  There  are  others, 
again,  who  intend  to  become  citixens,  but  who  have  not  yet 
completed  the  term  of  probation.  In  addition  to  these  explana- 
tions, the  city  of  New- York  receives  more  emigrants,  perhaps, 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  United  States  together,  and  it  is  the  cho- 
sen residence  of  foreign  merchants  established  in  the  country. 
It  may  bo  well  to  add,  that  there  were  5,610  paupers  included  in 
this  census  of  the  State  of  New- York,  or  about  one  pauper  to 
every  288  of  the  inhabitants.  Of  this  number,  1,74S  were  m  the 
city  of  New- York  alone.  A  vast  number  of  paupers  from  £urop« 
are  dishonestly  thrown  upon  the  shores  of  this  country. 
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able.  The  difference.ii  to  be  ascribed  to  die  w«iil 
of  paint,  and  to  tlie  greater  activitjr  of  bosiiieismtiie 
latter  place.  We  mind  here,  as  indeed  on  most  of 
our  recent  route,  excellent  inns,  and  took  up  o«r 
abode  for  several  days.* 

•  ^I  saw  in  this  city,  for  the  first  time  since  my  arri* 
.Tai,  a  monument  erected  to  Washington,  ft  is  a 
noble  column,  in  stone,  and  is  admirably  placed  on 
elevated  ground,  in  what  is  now  a  suburb,  but  which 
I  believe  it  is  intended  Aail  one  day  become  a  puUic 
square.  The  want  of  these  squares  is  a  great  defect 
in  all  the  cities  I  have  seen,  tfioi^  it  n  one  which 
will  soon  be  repaired.  The  plans  of  most  ot  diem 
embrace  more  or  less  areas  of  the  sort,  and  some  of 
them  are  already  beginning  to  be  enjoyed.  There  is 
ako  anotiier  monument,  in  very  ^ood  taste,  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  those  citizens  who  fell  m  a 
skirmish  with  the  British,  during  the  last  war,  in  de- 
fence of  this  city.  The  whole  number  was  not  great, 
(some  thirty  or  forty  militia,  I  believe,)  but  it  was 
thought  their  quality  gave  them  a  particular  claim  on 
the  gratitude  of  their  townsmen. 

You  may  remember  that  General  Ross,  after  his 
successful  attack  on  Washington,  made  a  movement 
threatening  Baltimore.  Your  countrymen  possessed 
an  incalculable  advantage  in  the  command  of  the 
.sea,  by  means  of  which  they  not  only  directed  their 
attacks  against  tiie  most  detenceless  points,  but  they 
were  always  enabled  to  keep  their  adversaries  in  an 


*  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  great  amount  of  traTeUinf  in 
the  United  States,  by  the  tize  of  the  inne.  One  was  bniidinf  in 
Baltimore  before  the  writer  left  America,  whidi  promieed  to  ex- 
ceed in  size  any  he  remembera.  The  City  Hotel,  in  New- York, 
.Is  a  vast  edifice;  and,  in  a  great  number  of  the  western  Tillages, 
the  writer  saw  taTems  that  were  as  large  as  many  of  the  Paris 
liotels.  In  a  country  where  domestics  are  noTor  abundant,  and 
are  often  bad,  this  disproporti(m  between  the  number  of  the 
guests  and  the  attendants  is  a  striking  ftiult. 
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embarraeaiog  ignoraiice  of  their  force.  Thus,  about 
the  period  of  the  expedition  to  Washington,  I  see,  hf 
the  joumala  of  (hat  4ay,  an  opinion  prevailed  ia 
America  that  Ei^^d,  released  from  her  Europetn 
war,  bad  sent  Lord  Hill  against  them,  at  the  hewl  oC, 
a  Urge  army.  It  is  quite  ponible  that  agents  of  yom 
'  commanders  were  industnous  in  circulating  a  mmoui 
that  seemed  so  verj-  probable.  The  Americans  say, 
that  dieir  ignorance  of  the  force  of  General  Rou 
alone  saved  him  frsBi  destruction. 

But  Baltimore  was  a  Ar  more  tmpoi-tant  place 
than  Washington,  and  time  had  been  given  to  collect 
an  anny  of  citizens.  The  whole  affair  terminated  in 
a  hot  skirmish  between  an  advanced  party  of  some 
two  or  three  thousand  Americans,  and  a  portion  of 
the  British  army.  The  former  retreated,  as  had  been 
expected,  but  the  English  commander  lost  bis  life  in 
the  rencontre.  His  successor  wisely  abandoned  an 
attempt  that  must  have  terminated  in  the  annihilation 
of  his  force,  which  was  neither  strong  enough  to  carry 
the  defences  of  the  place,  nor  to  protect  itself  against 
an  attack  when  suffering  under  reverses,  and  from  an 
enemy  who  would  soon  have  been  apprized  of  its 
weakness.  A  bombardment  of  a  fort,  wliich  was  de- 
fended by  regular  troops,  proved  also  totally  useless.* 

*  II  ia  worthy  of  remuk,  ind  deMrving;  ol  sxplanatioD,  that 
no  ftttick,  of  Kn;  importuice,  agunst  an  American  fort  bjahipa, 
has  ever  been  lucceuful,  while  a  great  number  have  been  sig- 
nall/  defoatBd.  The  reader  of  Americaji  hialory  i*  familiar  with 
the  atTaira  of  Fort  Moultrie,  Fort  Mimin,  Fort  Bojer,  be.  &:c. ; 
Lot  where  ia  he  to  find  the  revem  of  the  picture!'  The  writer 
hat  heard  more  than  one  profeai' 


voured  by  wind  and  tide.  Thie  theory,  if  true,  u  conaolit^  ta 
humanity,  since  one  ahould  always  wish  lUcceM  to  the  auailed, 
eipecisfly  when  (hey  defend  a  town  againatthe  aiaaulta  of  hire- 
lings. The  eitceplion>  of  Algior*  and  Navarino  pro.ve  nothing, 
■ince  the  defenders  were  vemi-barhanma:  and  >t  Copenhagen, 
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We  have  been  pleased  with  our  residence  at  Bal- 
timore. It  contains  a  great  manypolisbed  and  en* 
liditened  men ;  and  penM^,  there  is  no  part  of  fliis 
Union  where  society  is  more  elegant,  or  the  women 
handsomer.  The  latter  circumstance  soodied  mj 
feelings  durii^  the  delaj  of  a  fortnight — ^Adieu. 


the  Tictory  was  oyer  a  flotilla  rather  than  over  the  batterieB. 
The  dettmctioii  of  the  little  work  on  the  Potomac,  when  the 
Britiflh  aacended  that  river,  was  dearly  an  eraenation  and  not  a 
defeat,  and  was  decided  on  from  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the 
power  of  the  troops  in  its  rear,  and  not  at  all  in  consequence  of 
the  marine  attack.    It  was  alntndoned  at  the  first  diot. 
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^  I  owK  you  an  explanation ,'*  my  ^end  continued,  after- 
the  usual  language  of  civility,  **  for  the  little  interest  that  I 
have  manifested  m  your  persevering  attempts  to  obtain  such 
English  works  as  may  form  a  preparation  tor  your  intended 
travels  in  America.  I  will  make  no  flirther  secret  of  the 
cause,  and  when  you  hear  my  sentiments  on  this  matter,  I 
tMnk  ^ou  will  learn  those  which  are  common  to  a  very  great 
majority  of  my  countrymen. 

**  At  the  period  when  I  grew  into  manhood,  that  bitterness 
of  feelinff  which  had  been  created  in  the  United  States  to- 
wards Great  Britain,  by  the  strugffle  of  the  revolution,  had 
greatly  subsided,  in  a  return  of  the  Kindness  which  was  natu- 
ral to  affinity  of  blood,  and  to  a  community  of  language, 
usages,  and  opinions.  Our  object  in  the  war  had  been  ob- 
tained. When  we  reverted  to  its  events,  it  was  rather  with 
exultation  than  hostility.  Scenes  of  personal  suffering,  and 
perhaps  of  personal  wrongs,  were  forffotten  in  the  general 
prosperity.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ascnbe  any  peculiar  qual- 
ities of  magnanimity,  or  of  Christian  charity,  to  the  American 
people,  in  order  to  maintain  that  fewer  instances  of  a  generous 
and  manly  forgetfulness  can  be  furnished  in  the  history  of 
nations,  than  what  they,  generally  manifested  towards  their 
former  rulers.  The  past  presented  recollections  on  which 
they  were  not  ashamed  to  dwell,  while  the  future  was  replete 
with  the  most  animating  hopes.  In  such  an  enviable  position, 
a  community,  like  an  individual,  must  have  been  odiously 
constituted  to  find  pleasure  m  the  contemplation  of  any  but 
the  brighter  parts  of  human  character.  We  gave  the  English 
credit  for  the  possession  of  all  those  virtues,  which,  in  the 
weakness  of  natural  vanity,  we  are  fond  of  ascribing  to  our- 
selves. There  were  few  excellencies  on  which  we  grounded 
our  own  national  pride,  that  we  were  disposed  to  deny  them. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  ascribe  different  results  to 
causes  whose  influence  was  thought  to  be  felt  by  the  two  na- 
tions in  common.  They  were  brave,  for  they  were  free ; 
they  were  virtuous,  for  they  were  religious ;  and  they  were 
religious,  because  we  worshipoed  before  the  same  altars.    In 
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oOr  eyes,  there  was  perfection  in  their  literature  and  arta,  for 
if  it  did  not  exist  tnere,  it  was  a  stranger  to  us,  since  we 
knew  no  other.  In  short,  at  ouf  tyiumim  was  indiisputable, 
we  could  afford  to  forget  the  recent  feud,  and  we  were  fond 
of  cherishing  the  present  amity,  since,  with  all  the  feelings  of 
a  reading  and  highly  civilized  people,  we  delighted  in  the 
glory  of  our  fatliers.  Had  we  churlishly  denied  our  connexion 
with  that  of  England,  we  should  have  lefl  ourselves  without 
an  ancestry.  So  very  deeply  was  this  sentiment  engrafled  in 
our  opinions,  it  miffht  almost  be  said  in  our  natures,  that,  with 
some  exceptions  that  grew  out  of  the  opposition  of  internal 
politics,  most  of  our  sympathies  were  with  the  Enfj^h,  in  the 
fierce  struggle  that  soon  agitated  Christendom.  We  exulted 
in  her  successes  over  the  arms  of  a  people  who  had  lent  us 
theh  treasure,  and  shed  the  blood  of  their  brave  m  the  quarrel 
which  gave  us  a  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  A 
momentary  and  heedless  enthusiasm,  which  manifested  itself 
in  favour  of  the  French  at  the  commencement  of  their  revo- 
lution, had  been  checked  in  the  government  by  the  steadiness 
of  Washington,  and  had  early  been  suppressed  in  the  people, 
by  the  excesses  into  which  the  leaders  of  that  revolution  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  hurried.  Without  reflecting  how  much 
of  the  merit  of  evidence  must  depend  on  the  character  of  indi- 
viduals, we  gave  credit  to  the  omcial  documents  of  England, 
to  the  prejudice  of  all  others;  and,  removed  ourselves  from 
the  necessity  of  political  deception,  or  of  matured  misrepre- 
sentation, we  refused  to  believe  it  could  exist  in  a  people  who 
affirmed  what  they  had  to  promulge,  not  only  in  our  lai:guage 
but  with  all  those  forms  with  which  we  had  ourselves  so  long 
been  accustomed  to  add  solemnity  and  weig[ht  to  the  truth. 
Destitute  of  a  literature  of  our  own,  but  rich  m  the  possession 
of  that  whic^  we  derived  from  our  ancestors,  we  were  con- 
tent to  submit  our  minds  to  the  continued  domination  of  wri- 
ters, on  whom  it  was  believed  that  the  mantle  of  EUjah  had 
rested  in  virtue  of  their  birth-right.  So  far  as  Europe  was 
concerned,  for  many  years  after  the  peace  of  17(13,  the  great 
mass  of  the  Amencan  people  saw  with  English  eyes,  and 
judged  with  Eng^lish  prejudices.  This  was  a  Tearful  position 
to  be  occupied  tiy  a  nation  whose  policy  is  so  greatly  con- 
trolled by  toe  influence  of  public  opinion.  It  was  one  which 
could  not  peacefully  continue,  in  the  actual  condition  of  the 
world. 

"  To  me  the  gloomy  period  of  1 792  is  almost  a  matter  of 
history.  A  mild  and  reflecting  people,  who,  in  their  own  case, 
had  known  so  well  how  to  temper  resistance  to  oppression, 
could  tiot  long  sympathize  in  the  movements  of  men  who 
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tfi^ted  to  think  th&t  bbeitjr  could  only  be  propitiated  by  ob- 
lations of  innocent  blood.  Puticul&r  servicea  to  ounelves 
were  foi^otten  in  the  general  ofiencea  against  justice  and 
humanity.  I  hft?e  heard  that  the  brief  ardour  which  hail 
been  excited  in  favour  of  the  French  was  succeeded  by  the 
coldness  of  disappointment.  It  ie  more  than  probable  that 
the  reaction  hastened  the  renewal  of  those  ancient  attach- 
ments to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  certainly  existed, 
in  the  greatest  force,  at  the  time  to  which  my  peivonal  recol' 
lections  distinctly  ejctend. 

"  Although  the  struggles  of  domestic  poUtics  had,  in  some 
measure,  created  a  sort  of  oppodtion  to  English  supremacy, 
it  was  altogether  too  f^ble  to  ebake  the  deep-rooted  and 
Confiding  faith  of  the  nation.  There  was  so  much  that  waa 
true,blended  with  a  great  deal  that  was  ideal  in  our  adnnra- 
tion  of  Enrlish  character,  and,  more  than  all,  there  was  bo 
much  which,  admirable  or  not,  resembled  ourselves,  that  it 
was  not  eoiiyto  depreciate  its  merits.  Detractors  were  heard, 
it  is  true :  but  they  either  declaimed  with  vulgar  coarseness, 
or  uttered  their  opinions  so  feebly,  as  to  leave  reasonable 
doubU  of  their  own  sincerity.  This  extraordmary  mental 
bondage  continued,  with  no  very  important  interruption,  dur- 
ing the  first  ten  years  of  the  pi£sent  century.  The  amicable 
feelings  of  the  nation  had,  indeed.  Buffered  some  violent  shocks 
by  the  operation  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain,  the 
effects  of  which  were  as  unceaaugly  proclaimed  by  one  po- 
litical party  of  our  country,  as  were  those  of  the  oecreee  of 
Napoleon  by  the  other.  But  the  hostBity  they  created  was 
'  directed  rather  to  the  English  ministry  than  to  the  nation. 
It  is  no  small  evidence  of  the  extent  of  our  prejudice,  that, 
while  tlie  maritime  condemnations  of  the  EngUsh,  though 
conducted  with  all  the  pomp  of  gown  end  wig,  were  maimy 
imputed  to  the  cupidity  of  individuals,  those  of  Napoleon, 
which  were  effected  by  a  nod  of  his  head  and  the  agency  of 
a  few  gent  d'armet,  were,  with  as  little  hesitation,  ascribed 
to  the  established  perfidy  of  the  French  character!  Had  not 
England  herself  disturbed  this  mental  ascendancy,  I  do  not 
see  any  plausible  reason  why  it  mi^ht  not  have  continued  to 
the  present  hour.  The  jealousy  of  a  sensitive  rivalry,  how- 
ever, beeon  to  manifest  itself  prematurely ;  and  as  an  unrea- 
sonable desire  of  exercising,  unduly,  lier  political  dominion 
over  tiie  colonies  precipitated  a  separation  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, so  did  her  extreme  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of  profit 
hasten  a  mental  emancipation  that  might  easily  have  been 
deferred,  until  at  least  tlie  numbers  and  importance  of  the 
American  people  had  borne  them  beyond  the  pmsibility  of 

Vol.  I.  Be 


ftrngn  influence.    I  think  that  tliw  je^kmay  auy  be  (tinded 
iitfa  two  flniMfw    Ihet  ot  edcaUtkm,  Mid  that  of  faelmf . 
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notiMw  t 

linl  in  «  n 

TCditai7  ^itltnde  and  kD(nrleds«,  each  nn,  natmral,  caannef- 

dal  advanlafce.  Thougb  aotltnd  of  adtnittiiig  tbe  Act,  the; 

Gonld  not  way,  «vea  to  thmoMlvM,  dtat  (he  tot  a' ' 

pent»>al  Testwnt,  whidi,  by  gtriag  enern  and  ii 
.  the  eflbrta  af  indiridnala,  ud  accumnlatM  the  ct 
grandeur  of  their  own  empire,  waa  paaaaMad  hf  the  inftnt 
repubtics  to  a  decree  tbtf  waa  hitherto  dnkaowii  in  the  annak 
or  the  dvilised  woiid.  The  politidana  of  En^and  fimiKl 
leiBme,  even  amid  the  caraa  of  their  gr«at  Enr^wan  atrag- 
sle.-to  turn  their  attentka  to  a  ninect  that  ia  vtea  conrideied 
By  her  Btateamen  with  the  watddhhiesB  with  which  we  re- 
gard the  moat  remote  aaaauha  on  the  materiala  of  our  ex- 


aa  cuHtomera,  it  ia  probable  that  the  efibrts  of  tlie  Enrliab 
ministry  to  curtail  our  growing  proaperity,  wotild  have  been 
hx  more  decisive  and  manifeat.  It  la  thought,  too,  that  for  a 
lo^  time  they  were  deluded  with  the  tntue  hope  of  Beeios 
onr  growing  power  weakoied'by  a  diaaolutioD  of  the  confeO' 
eracyi  a  movement  that  would  have  left  us  with  all  our  wants, 
and  with  a  leraened  ability  to  funusb  them  with  a  domestic 
supply.  There  was,  alao,  a  period  of  political  alarm  when 
the  aristocracy  of  England  trembled  for  its  ascendancy.  The 
apectacle  of  a  democratic  government,  existing  on  an  ex- 
tended scale,  could  not,  in  auch  a  crisis,  iind  &vour  in  their 
eyes.  The  greater  its  succeae,  the  greater  was  ita  off«ic« 
against  those  prophetic  opinions  which  had  eariy  predicted 
its  fall.  Though  a  large  proportimi,  even  of  the  hereditary 
counsellors  of  England,  were  excluBively  occujHed  with  the 
more  mconentous  concerns  of  the  hour,  or  wilfully  shut  their 
mea  on  a  perspective  which  presented  so  few  objects  of  grat- 
ification, some  there  were  too  sagacious  and  too  reasoning 
not  to  aee  that  the  diSinion  of  mtelligenoe,  to  which  they 
owed  their  own  national  enpremacy,  was  in  danger  of  being 
«sceeded,and  that  too  from  a  quarter  of  the  world  which  they 
had  been  accuatomsd  to  r^ard  witb  the  complacency  of  ac- 
knowledged aupertora.  mill,  circumstancea  beyond  their 
eaMrol  admitted  of  no  measures  likely  to  retard  the  event 
they  dcRtrecated.  "Hie  States  of  America  were  therefore  kept 
as  mnch  as  possible  out  of  view,  or  were  regarded  with  an 
.  indifi^Tencem  which  there  waa  much  more  or  aflhctation  than 
of  reiG^.    In  this  atate  of  thinga,  a  deep,  sMled  avernon  to 
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Americ*  grew  b  tbe  miixb  of  that  portimi  or  the  Goglwh 
conununity  wlio  possessed  mfficieot  knowled^  to  be  mwtn 
of  her  eiistence  at  all,  or  who  did  not  believe  us  a  people  too 
insigniGcant  Tot  attention-  If  there  were  aajr  exceptiona  to 
this  rule,  tl^  were  no  more  thair  the  membets  of  ■  class  of 

EhilaotbroplEts  which,  unhappily,  bears,  in  all  countiieSi  too 
mited  a  proportion  to  the  mate  of  mankind.  In  a  nation 
where  pens  are  so  active,  there  is  but  a  brief  interval  between 
the  conception  of  au  idea  and  its  ptibtication.  Bj  referrins 
to  the  daiij  and  periodical  journals  of  the  country,  you  wiS 
find  that  whenever  it  was  thought  neceesary  to  mention 
America,  it  was  invariably  done  in  terms  of  disparagement 
and  reproach.  It  is  even  said  that  the  govenunent  of  an  em- 
pire (hat  boasts  itself  to  be  the  most  enlightened  and  ma^  ' 
nanimoua  in  the  world,  not  only  employed  mercenary  pens  to 
vituperate,  in  periodical  journals  of  the  most  pretending 
character,  a  peojde  they  allected  to  despise,  btit  that  A 
sought  itinerant  circulators  of  calumny,  who  journeyed,  or 
pretended  (o  journey  through  our  States,  in  order  to  discover 
and  to  expose  the  nakedness  of  the  land.  The  latter  cireum- 
stance  I  am  inchned  to  discredit,  for  !  cannot  thinh  that  any 
English  ministry  would  have  had  tlie  weakness  to  bestow 
their  money  where  there  was  so  httle  talent  to  invite  reward. 
Of  the  former  I  shall  say  no  more  than  that  it  is  imphcitly 
believed  by  many  enlightened  men  in  America,  anJ  that  if  it 
be  not  true,  it  is  unfortunate  that  more  care  had  not  been 
taken  to  avoid  the  grounds  of  a  suspicion  that  seems  so 
plausible.  Here,  then,  you  have  the  remarkable  spectacle 
of  two  people  of  a  common  origin,  and  possessing,  in  commm, 
somany  of  the  governing  principles  which  decide  character 
and  control  policy,  actM  on  by  directly  contrary  influences 
While  tbe  American  was  fondly,  and,  one  might  say,  hhndly 
clinging  to  bis  ancient  attachments,  his  advances  were  met 
by  jealousy,  or  repelled  by  contempt.  Whatever  may  be  the 
fiture  consequences  of  this  unnatural  repnlsc,  America  has 
no  reason  to  lament  its  occurrence.  It  has  already  relieved 
her  from  the  thraldoro  of  mental  bondage.  So  reneralty  and 
60  forcibly  is  this  truth  feh,  that  while  the  war  of  '76  is  called 
the  war  of  the  revolution,  that  of  '12  is  emphatically  termed 
the  war  of  independence.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that,  as  there 
were  in  America  men  of  spirits  too  lofty,  and  of  an  intelli- 
gence too  enlightened  not  to  have  rebelled  against  the  besot- 
ted dependence  of  their  countrymen  on  foreign  opinion,  so 
there  were  in  England  philanthropists  too  pure  and  too  gene- 
rous not  to  rejoice  in  any  human  prosperity.  But  these  were 
00  more  than  exceptioiw  to  those  general  rales  which  marked 
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tb«  fbdmgs  and  opbuoM  «f  the  two  nttioiui,  m  fhr  u  them 
of  Enriaad  weie  4t  all  active  in  the  matter.  I  •a;r  *'*"^ 
fiff  it  IB  oeitain  tbati  even  to  tlus  hour,  the  great  nqdiitj  of 
tint  nation  nether  think  nor  care  in  the  lewt  about  a  pMpte 


BD  remote,  and  who  bare  never  acted  a  consincuoue  piart  ia 
"    stru^leB  of  their  own  faemimheie.    Indeed,  tlie  Amer- 
a,  consciouB  of  the  poaaeonon  Midijnit^at  mdvuitagee  which 


the  stru^leB  of  their  own  hemimheie.  Indeed,  tlie  Amer- 
icau,  consciouB  of  the  poaaeanon  Mfdtjnic&t  mdvuitagee  which 
Are  beyond  moat  of  the  ehancea  of  worldly  vidssitudeB,  and 


firm  in  the  belief  that  he  Hrioya  a  higher 

iatence  than  any  other  people  whatever,  Uttte  euapects,  even 

now,  how  completely  hu  country  i«  witliout  the  pale  of  Enro- 


pean- thought.  A  vigorous  and  intelkctual  ;x>palation  of 
twelve  ™li™«  muat  ever  force  itaelf  on  the  notice  of  ^atea> 
moil  but,  could  the  fiict  he  ascertained,  I  da  believe  it  wouU 
be  found  that  three  out  of  four  of  the  iahabitante  of  Europe 
not  only  believe  we  are  a  people  of  barbarooa  manners,  but 
that  we  have,  to  say  the  least,  but  doubtful  claims  to  be  com- 
puted among  the  deacendants  of  Jaj^et  at  all.  The  proofs 
of  this  opinion  have  often  occurred  to  me  during  my  travels ; 

e  you,  my  dear ,  the  only  European  of  education, 

ten,  who  has  asked  me  if  my  flaxen  hai    ~    " ' 
>t  deemed  a  sort  of  physical  anomaly  oi 
of  the  Atlantic ! 

"  Hr.  Hodgson  saye,  he  was  assured  by  an  intelligent 
American,  that  had  a  man,  like  Wilberfbrce,  travelled  among 
US,  and  given  to  the  world  a  fair  and  honest  account  of  the 
■tate  of  society  be  saw,  the  war  of  1812  would  have  been 
averted.  There  can  be  but  httle  doubt  that  the  periodica] 
writers  of  England  dipt  their  peas  too  deep  b  vail.  Thn 
overacted  their  parts,  and  the  consequence  muBt  fit  where  It 
nay.  1  can  only  say,  as  a  citizen  at  the  United  States,  who 
not  only  loves,  Init,  stranre  as  you  may  think  it,  who  gkniea 
in  hia  country,  that  if  aucb  were  the  power  of  that  excellent 
fliend  of  humanity,  I  rejoice  he  did  not  ezeit  it.  Though  no 
admirer  of  the  wisdom  m  which  that  war  was  conceived,  nor 
of  the  skill  with  which  it  was  conducted,  I  should  be  blind  to 
palpable  truths,  did  I  not  see  that  it  has  left  my  country  in 
the  occupancy  of  a  station  more  worthy  of  her  real  power 
and  true  character,  than  the  equivocal  condition  from  which 
■he  eowrged. 

"  With  my  opinions,  then,  of  the  cbuacter  of  moat  of  the 
works  which  form  your  travelling  library,  you  cannot  be  sur- 
prieed  that  1  had  so  little  deeire  to  read  them.  The  contents 
of  most  of  them,  however,  are  already  known  to  me.  It 
would  be  vain  to  deny  that  they  contain  many  dingreeable 
tratha.  for  it  vrould  be  anogmtiag  to  ooraelvea  a  perftctioB 
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which  exists  nowhere,  to  say  that  a  traveller  of  ordinary  ca- 
pacity, who  journeys  with  a  view  to  find  fault,  should  be 
baffled  of  his  object  in  the  States  of  America,  alone.  Still, 
in  most  of  the  cases  where  I  am  willing  to  believe  there  did 
exist,  on  the  part  of  the  writers,  a  fair  proportion  of  honest 
intention,  there  was  so  much  utter  incapacity  to  judge  of  a 
state  of  society  to  which  thev  were  worse  than  strangers, 
that  their  opinions  may  safely  be  considered  little  better  than 
worthless.  It  is  oflen  said  that  we  are  the  subjects  of  a 
peculiarly  exacting  national  vanity,  and  that  nothing  short  of 
eulo^es  will  ever  meet  with  a  favourable  reception  among 
us.  The  good  opinion  which  nations  entertain  of  themselves, 
is  far  iVom  being  limited  to  America,  though  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  that  our  pretensions  shomd  be  particularly 
offensive  to  a  people,  who  have  so  Ions  claimed  an  exclusive 
right  to  those  very  properties  on  whicn  we  ground  our  pride. 
This  vanity  is  imputed  to  us,  however,  chiefly  because  it  is 
thought  that,  in  contemplating  the  future,  expectation  out- 
runs probability  too  far.  If  it  be  meant  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  anticipate  more  for  their  country  than  what 
reason  and  experience  will  justify,  I  do  not  believe  it.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  mankind,  there, 
as  elsewhere,  fail  in  the  abihty  to  estimate  the  probable,  and 
speedy  importance  too,  of  our  country  in  the  scale  of  nations. 
Your  author,  Mr.  Hodgson,  after  a  tolerably  close  inspection 
of  our  means,  frankly  ^mits,  that,  were  he  an  American,  his 
hopes  would  greatly  outstrip  those  of  the  natives  with  whom 
he  conversed.  But,  if  it  be  meant  that  the  American  often 
fails  in  manner,  when  he  is  disposed  to  draw  a  comparison 
between  the  prospects  of  his  own  country,  and  those  of  other 
people,  I  think  nothing  is  more  probable.  It  is  quite  evident, 
that  the  greater  the  truth  of  these  predictions,  the  heavier  is 
the  offence  against  the  comity  of  intercourse.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  those  whose  voices  are  loudest  on  this  theme,  are 
men  of  a  class  that,  in  other  nations,  would  either  be  too 
ignorant  to  indulge  in  any  rational  speculations  on  the  future 
at  all,  or  too  much  engaged  in  providin^g  for  the  wants  of  the 
hour,  to  waste  their  breath  on  a  subject  that  did  not  teem 
with  instant  profit.  But,  in  what  degree  is  this  ofience  pecu- 
liar to  Americans,  except  as  hope  is  more  gratefVil  than  recol- 
lection ?  I  have  fifty  times  listened  to  the  most  self-compla- 
cent and  sweeping  claims  to  national  superiority,  that  were 
uttered  by  Englishmen,  and  by  Englishmen  of  rank,  too,  who 
should  at  least  have  had  the  taste  to  conceal  their  exultation 
in  the  presence  of  a  forei^er.  I  apprehend  that  we  are 
sinned  against  quite  as  mnch  as  we  sin  m  this  particular.  No 
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geDtlenwn  cui  den;  tint  the  co«no  demUtda  of  nnenl  ■»■ 
pmiori^  are  ■like  oflbiuive  to  Ust«  and  bteeduig.  Thejr 
faave  created  a  duput  in  tbe  minds  of  tbe  tnore  intelligent 
dusea,  who  often,  in  the  i^wit  of  dietaate,  oppoae  tbe  toi; 
anticipatioDB  in  which  tb^  SmS^  confide,  fin  no  other  reaaoa 
than  that  they  find  them  opprewiw  by  the  freednm  with  whidi 
the;  are  urged.  But  nnit;  ia  tbe  (oible  <^  afe  in  commtini- 
ties,  as  it  is  of  youth  in  individnak.  We  have  not  ;et  readied 
that  period  of  nattonal  dotage.  There  is  Bttle  in  the  paet,  ' 
however,  of  whidi  Gnf  lend  can  ^^jy  boait,  in  which  Ainer- 
iea  nwj  not  claim  to  participate,  ^le  anna  of  our  ancertora 
were  wielded  in  her  moat  vaunted  fidda;  the  gemnaea  o( 
Kiakspeare  and  Hilton  were  awakraied  in  thebaaomof  aao- 
det;  frWB  which  we  received  our  impreMioos,  and  if  liberty 
and  the  Uw  have  bean  transmitted  to  ub  frmn  the  days  of 
Hampden  and  Bacon,  we  have  not  received  them  as  boons, 
but  taken  themaa  the  portiraiB  of  abirthrigbt.  Gloriouaand 
ample  as  has  been  our  neritage,  we  challenge  the  keen-eyed 
and  ready  criticism  of  tbe  rest  of  the  world,  to  decide  whelner 
we  have  imitated  the  example  of  the  prodigal  son.  And  yet, 
if  it  be  permitted  to  a  people,  to  v»Jue  tnemselves  on  any 
thiag,  it  is  surely  more  reasonable  to  exult  in  the  cheering 
prospects  of  a  probable  future,  than  to  turn  their  eyes  through 
the  perspective  of  recollections,  in  quest  of  a  sickly  renown 
fivm  tiie  past.  Thegrealnesaof  the  ancestor  may,  and  dues 
often,  prove  a  reproach  to  him  who  would  claim  a  vain  dis- 
tinction from  circumstances  tbat  he  could  not  have  controlled, 
While  be  who  looks  ahead,  may  justly  point  with  pride  to  the 
foundations  of  glory  which  his  own  hand  has  laid. 

"  I  have  said  that  feeling,  no  less  than  calculation,  formed 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  calumny  England  bas  nndeniaUy 
heaped  upon  America.  The  operation  of  this  dislike  ia  as 
various  and  characteristic,  as  w«e  the  pursuits  and  hnmouia 
<if  its  BUbjects.  It  was  an  ofibnce  against  the  geogr^ibical 
•overcignty,  which  marks  England  mr  the  aeat  of  empire, 
to  the  prejudice  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  to  presume 
to  renounce  her  domioiou  at  all.  It  was  and  is,  a  constant 
ofibnce  to  aiistocracy  every  where,  to  exhibit  an  instance  irf" 
a  proaperous  and  hai^y  democracy.  It  was  a  bitter  offence 
■gainst  the  bierarcbical  establislmient,  to  demonstrate  that 
teWion  and  order,  and  morals,  could  exist  without  its  aid; 
anait  was  an  offence  to  tbe  pride  of  that  numerous  class, 
who  exulted  in  being  the  bravest,  because  the  freest  people 
of  the  eartli,  to  argue  at  the  bayonet's  point,  that  there  was 
another  quite  as  brave,  who  was  determined  to  be  a  little 
norefree.  To  the  American,  the  diflerent  e^edienta  whidi 
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have  been  adopted  to  disprove,  or  to  undervdue  theec  advaii' 
toges,  sre  not  without  unuBement.  Our  government  hu 
been  termed  imbecile,  for  no  better  reuon  than  that  it  did 
not  poesess  the  power  to  suppress  evils  which  have  no  ex- 
istence among  us,  though  it  does  possess  the  ineatimable 
power  of  adapting  itself  to  circumstances,  without  endanger- 
ing its  foundations  by  the  change.  Our  manners  have  been 
derided,  for  the  einiple  cause  that  the;  differed,  and  that  too, 
perhaps,  less  than  might  be  wished,  from  their  own,  while 
their  own  are  far  Prom  being  a  model  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Our  order  has  been  denied,  though  it  is  rarely  disturbed,  ex- 
cept by  the  iiivei  of  her  own  disciplined  system,  and  our  re- 
ligion scoffed  at,  though,  I  think,  a  reference  to  the  use  of 
figures  would  demonstrate  that  while  (since  the  separation) 
their  peculiar  faith  has  teen  on  a  comparative  decrease  among 
themselves,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  created  by  the 
establishment,  it  has,  with  us,  been  on  a  comparative  increase, 
because  men  seldom  ftjl  to  confess  the  merits  of  that  which 
is  not  too  violently  obtruded  on  their  notice. 

"  But,  a  more  general  and  far  safer  method  of  disposing  of 
the  question  of  our  unworthiness,  is  bj  keeping  America  en- 
tirely out  of  view.  To  this  hour,  and  with  all  the  facta 
known  to  the  world,  one  reads  every  day,  in  works  and  jour- 
nals of  talent  and  reputation,  that  Eiigland  ia  the  freest 
among  the  nations  I  You  may  see  her  claims  to  philanthropy 
supported  by  the  fact,  that  she  was  the  first  to  destroy  the 
traffic  in  human  flesh ;  and  her  distinguished  statesmen  have 
Qot  hesitated  to  affirm,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  that  to  her  is 
the  southern  moiety  of  our  hemisphere  indebted,  for  the  ori- 
ginal acknowledgment  of  its  national  existence '.  It  is  easy  to 
predict  that  this  is  a  mannerof  disposing  of  things,  which  may 
be  practised  with  more  facility  in  the  year  18S5,  than  in  the 
year  1 8oO. 

"  As  respects  the  work  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  I  have  read  it, 
with  both  pain  and  pleasure.  There  is  satisfkction  at  all 
times,  in  dwelling  on  the  opinions,  though  they  may  prove 
erroneous,  of  a  discreet  and  honest  man.  As  he  evidently 
seeks  the  truth,  with  a  desire  of  proclaiming  it,  his  very  errors 
are  entitled  to  be  treated  with  respect.  Nothing, for  inatance, 
however,  is  more  untrue,  than  to  say  that  service  in  the  revo- 
lution forms  the  chief,  or  even  a  very  material  claim  to  dis- 
tinction, in  our  ordinary  intercourse.  Society,  in  Ajperica,  is 
constituted  precisely  as  in  every  other  Christian  country, 
breedine,  education,  family  alliances,  and  wealth,  exerting 
most  of  their  customary  influences.  It  is  more  true,  cer- 
tainly, as  to  political  distinction,  though  cases  abound  of 
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individuals  who  even  opposed  the  war  of  '76,  hut  who  have 
not  been  thought  unwortny  of  popular  favour  by  their  placa- 
ble countrymen.  He  has  been  thrown,  by  accident,  mto  a 
highlv  respectable  circle  of  ancient  soldiers,  whom  he  has 
foima  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  native  and  merited  con- 
sideration, and  he  has  mistaken  the  particular  instance  for  s 
general  rule.  He  has  not,  at  least,  like  most  of  those  who 
went  before  him,  passed  wilfully  over  the  abundance  of  order, 
morals,  religion,  and  intelligence  which  eminently  distin- 
guishes the  bosom  ot  our  conununity,  to  seek  exceptions  in 
tne  skirts  of  society,  which  might  serve  to  amuse  at  home 
by  their  freshness,  or  to  gratify  thp  spleen  of  our  haters  by 
their  deformities. 

^'  But  there  are  deep  sources  of  pain  in  finding,  by  the  con- 
fessions of  this  very  writer,  how  much  more  inveterate  have 
been  the  prejudices  of  his  nation,  than  even  one  as  familiar 
with  the  subject  as  a  traveller  could  have  believed.  To  nine 
millions  of  tjie  population  of  America,  it  will  appear  incred- 
ible, that  England  has  doubted,  nay,  still  doubts,  whether 
religion  or  reUgious  instruction  exists  among  them !  I  write 
under  the  observation  of  four  visits  to  England,  and  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  my  own  country,  when 
I  affirm,  that  religion,  to  say  the  least,  is  as  much  inculcated, 
and  its  prescriptions  as  rimdly  observed,  in  all  the  northern 
and  middle,  and  some  of  the  southern  States  of  America,  as 
in  the  most  favoured  quarters  of  England.  It  is  lamentable 
that  an  error  so  injurious  in  its  consequences,  so  false  and  so 
uncharitable  in  its  nature,  should  have  an  existence  among 
men  who  evidently  wish  to  believe  the  best.  Still,  while  as  a 
man,  I  lament  this  miserable  error,  as  an  American,  I  do  not 
fear  the  consequences.  Wilful  ignorance  is  sure  to  entail  its 
punisliment.  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  England  to  re- 
main in  iterance  of  America,  and  of  American  character, 
from  the  day  when  the  pilgrims  first  touched  the  rock  of  Ply- 
mouth to  the  present  hour.  She  banished  our  ancestors  from 
her  bosom,  because  they  would  not  submit  to  an  oppression 
against  which  she  herself  has  since  revolted.  She  cumbered 
our  infant  efiforts  with  her  vicious  legislation,  and  drove  us  to 
a  premature  majority.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  she 
will  have  us,  in  our  strength,  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  The 
time  for  her  election  is  getting  short,  and  more  may  hang  on 
the  issue  than  millions,  who  exult  in  their  present  power,  are 
willing  to  believe.  The  steady,  deluded  and  confiding  friena 
we  once  were,  it  is  too  late  to  expect.  But  a  nation  which 
feels  no  pressure,  and  which  is  conscious  of  no  unworthiness. 
is  neither  vindictive  nor  obdurate.    We  may  be  disposed  to 


br^.  Even  the 
airily  beginnine  to 
prevail  among  ber  politiciana  and  writers,  is  not  extended  to 
the  youthful  Hercules  with  the  grace  that  it  might  have  beEa 
ofTered  to  the  infant  in  his  cradk.  We  know  as  well  as  her- 
eelf,  that  the  next  duplication  of  onr  numbera  will  raise  ua  to 
her  own  level.  Her  dominion  over  our  minds  could  not  have 
continued,  it  ia  true,  oiler  we  had  obtained  a  literature  of  out 
own ;  still  the  hold  might  have  been  relinquished  in  amity, 
and  not  cast  from  her  in  diadein.  But  a  ^neration  has  grown 
to  maturity  during  the  prevalence  ofa  miserable  infatuation. 
What  a  noble  promise  for  the  future  has  England  not  jeop- 
arded !  The  decline  of  empires,  though  more  tardy,  is  not 
less  certain  th-ji  that  of  man.  The  wane  of  the  British  do-  ' 
minion  might  have  been  distinguished  by  features  that  the 
u'orld  has  never  yet  witneaeed.  Her  language,  her  institu- 
tions, and  her  distinctive  opinions  arc  spread  wTicrcvcr  entcr- 
prise  has  penetrated.  Colonization,  under  her  reign,  has 
been  fruitful  and  prosperoua  beyond  a  parallel.  Mighty  na- 
tions arc  r\  dng  around  her,  as  generations  succeed  genera- 
tions in  the  more  famiUar  descent  of  families.  Wiadom 
might  prescribe  a  course  which  would  have  aecurcd  a  devoted 
friend  m  every  dependant  as  it  was  released  from  the  do- 
minion of  the  parent.  How  far  that  course  has  been  pursued 
in  respect  to  us,  the  past  and  the  present  time  sufficiently 
show.  Why  is  Ruaaia  already  occupving  that  place  in  Amer- 
ican politics  which  England  ahould  have  nobly  filled .'  Why 
did  America  chooso  England  for  her  foe,  when  equal  cause 
of  war  was  given  by  France,  and  when  the  former  was  cer- 
twnly  most  oole  to  do  her  harm  ?  These  are  questions  easily 
answered  by  anjr  man  converaant  with  [he  state  of  the  public 
mind  in  our  nation ;  but  I  shall  leave  you  to  make  your  own 
observations. 

■■  1  have  treated  this  matter  gravely ;  for  to  me  it  always 
seems  a  subject  fraught  with  the  gravest  consequences.  The 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
two  nations  shall  receivesupportfrom  equal  power.  Whether 
the  struggle  is  to  be  Daaintained  by  the  ordinary  rivalry  of 
enterprise  and  industry,  or  by  the  fiercer  conflict  of  arms, 
depends  greatly  on  the  temper  of  America.  To  ua  the  ques- 
tion is  purely  one  of  time.  The  result  may  be  retarded ;  hot 
he  ia  deplorably  ignorant  of  our  character,  of  our  resources, 
and  of  our  high  intentions,  who  believes  it  can  ever  be  avert- 
ed. That  Almighty  Being  who  holds  the  destinies  of  nations 
in  his  hands,  must  change  the  ordinary  direction  of  his  own 
great  laws,  or  the  American  papulation  will  stand  at  the 
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head  of  civilized  nations,  lonff  ere  the  close  of  this  century. 
It  is  natural  that  they  who  falsely  identify  individual  happi- 
ness with  national  power,  should  rack  their  ingenuity  in  quest 
of  arguments  that  may  refute  omens  that  seem  so  unpropi- 
tious.  The  most  common,  because,  in  truth,  the  only  plausi- 
ble anticipation  is,  that  our  confederation  will  dissolve.  It  is 
remarkable  that  England,  with  her  party-coloured  empire, 
Austria,  Prussia,  Be&ium,  Sweden,  and  even  our  constant 
friend  the  Russ,  shomd  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fragments  of 
nations  that  compose  their  several  powers,  and  complacently 
predict,  that  we,  a  people  of  common  origin,  of  common 
opinions,  of  identified  interests,  and  of  perfectly  equal  rights, 
should  alone  be  subject  to  the  influence  of  an  unnatural 
desire  to  separate.  The  people  of  France  itself  are  not  so 
thoroughly  amalgamated  as  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  divisions  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  alone,  kept  alive 
as  they  are  throughout  most  of  Europe,  are  a  greater  source 
of  hostile  feeling  than  all  our  causes  of  difference  united. 
The  fact  is,  that  you  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  strong 
arm  as  the  only  bond  of  political  union ;  and  Europe  has  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  that  the  most  durable  gov- 
ernment is  that  which  makes  it  the  interest  of  every  citizen 
to  yield  it  cheerful  support.  I  defy  the  experience  of  the 
world  to  bring  a  parallel  case  of  submission  to  established 
government,  equal  to  that  manifested  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  their  own  restrictive  laws — measures  of 
doubtful  poUcy,  and  of  nearly  fatal  eflfects,  not  to  individuals 
alone,  but  to  whole  communities — and  to  communities  too, 
that  possessed  all  the  organized  means  of  separate  govern- 
ments completely  within  the  reach  of  their  hands.  That 
which  constitutes  our  weakness  in  European  eyes,  we  know 
to  constitute  our  unconquerable  strength.  The  bayonets  of 
England  could  not  subdue  us,  aii  infant,  impoverished,  scatter- 
ed, and  peaceftil  people ;  but  could  she  have  yielded  a  moiety 
of  the  rights  we  now  enjoy,  we  might  have  been  persuaded, 
for  a  time  longer,  that  our  interests  tied  us  to  a  nation  in  the 
other  hemisphere.  And,  after  all,  admitting  that  we  shall 
separate,  the  case,  with  respect  to  Enffland,  wul  not  be  greatly 
altered.  Instead  of  having  one  iidghty  rival  in  industry  and 
enterprise,  she  will  have  two.  The  issue  will  be  protracted, 
but  not  averted.  The  main  question  is,  whether  that  rivalry 
shall  consist  in  manful,  honourable,  and  amicable  efforts,  or 
in  bitter,  vindictive,  heartless  warfare.  Every  good  man  unll 
wish  the  former,  but  every  wise  mah  must  see  how  great  is 
the  danger  of  the  latter.  More  than  ordinary  prudence  is 
necessary  to  temper  a  struggle  between  nations,  which,  by 
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flpeaktng  a  oomnKm  knffinge,  so  tboiooglily  anteiluid  eadi 
other's  taunts  and  levmngs.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  ttmt 
the  American,  under  a  ecNascioiisneBs  of  simflar  innovatipiM 
on  his  pride  and  his  privileffes,  woold  be  either  more  wise  or 
more  generous,  than  the  Englishman  has  proved :  hut  I  do 
say,  tfaAt  it  behoves  the  discreet  and  moderate  of  both  natiooft 
to  take  heed,  kst  the  giowinff  dislike  should  degenerate  into 
a  feeling"  that  may  prove  msrareditable  to  bimian  nature* 
There  is,  however,  nnich  mawkish  j^iilanthropy  uttered  on 
this  subject.  For  m^  own  part,  I  believe  the  fault  of  Amer- 
ica has  been  that  of  a  too  cautious  forbearance.  Had  we 
earlier  sjpoken  in  the  op^  and  manly  tone  that  becomes  na,  . 
much  of  the  miserable  recrimination  that  I  fear  is  in  stcKre 
would  have  been  avoided.  Still,  we  begin  to  feel,  that  while  • 
England  has  nearly  exhausted  her  darts,  our  own  quiver  is 
fulT  She  forgets  that,  when  we  achieved  our  indepcoidenoe, 
we  conquered  an  e^ual  right  to  the  langfuage;  and  she  ought 
not  to  be  surprised  if  we  should  sometunes  descend  to  adopt 
her  own  mode  of  using  it.  No  doubt  vulgar  and  impotent 
minds  have  already  commenced  the  pitiful  task  of  recnmiua- 
tion :  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  men  of  even  higher  stamp 
have  been  provoked  to  a  forgetfldness  of  their  self-respect,  1^ 
the  unceasing  taunts  and  revUinffs  of  our  unwearied  abusers;  * 
but  if  the  latter  think  that  they  have  yet  felt  the  force  of  our 
retorts,  they  have  only  to  continue  in  their  career  to  be  soon 
convinced  of  their  error.  If  England  believes  she  is  not  ob- 
noxious to  the  attacks  of  sarcasm,  it  is  not  the  least  of  her 
mistakes ;  and  nothing  but  occasion  is  needed  to  convince  her 
that  no  one  can  apply  it,  in  her  case,  with  half  the  malignant 
I  power  of  thoee  very  people  she  affects  to  despise. 

"At  present,  the  feeling  in  America,  in  respect  to  England^ 
is  rather  that  of  hidifference,  than  of  dislike.  We  certainly 
do  not  worship  her  government;  if  we  hwif  we  .should  prob- 
sbly  have  adopted  it ;  but  we  are  fiir  fttaa  being  so  unreason- 
able as  to  require  that  she  should  like  our  own.  I  know  no 
people  that  trouble  themselves  less  about  the  political  concerns ' 
of  other  nations  than  my  countrymen.  It  may  be  vanity,  hot 
they  thhik  they  have  little  to  kani,  in  this  particular,  exc^ 
of  themselves.  There  is,  notwithstanding,  one  great  and 
saving  quality,  which,  if  we  are  wrong,  smnild  pleiiul  some- 
thing in  extenuation  of  our  self^eluauin ;  we  are  neither 
ashamed  nor  afraid  to  change. 

<<  When  an  Englishman  tells  us  of  our  common  deseentt 
of  the  ideal  homage  we  should  l>oth  pay  to  the  land  and  !&•' 
stitutions  of  our  ancestors,  he  is  heara  With  cold  and  incred- 
ulous ears ;  we  are  no  worabippen  of  stodoi  and  8t<mes»   A 
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little  extension  of  his  principle  would  carry  us  into  the  agei 
of  monkish  misrule,  or  leave  us  in  the  plains  of  Saxony. 
But  when  an  Englishman  speaks  to  us  of  those  moderated 
and  chastened  principles  which  characterize  our  religion,  and 
refers  to  that  mighty  Spirit  which  inculcates  the  oblivions 
of  universal  chanty,  he  approaches  by  an  avenue  that  is  open 
to  all,  and  which  I  pray  God  may  never  be  closed  agamst 
lum,  or  any  other  of  the  children  of  men. 

''As  to  the  generation  that  must  pass  away  before  our 
strength  shall  entirely  equal  that  of  our  great  relative,  there 
is  Uttle  cause  for  apprehension.  England  has  already  done 
and  said  her  worst.  We  dread  her  power  as  a  veteran  dreads 
the  whizzing  of  bullets ;  he  knows  the  deadly  messengers  may 
do  him  harm,  but  the  sound  is  far  too  familiar  to  excite  alann. 
Let  those  who  believe  England  more  powerful  now  than  she 
was  fifty  years  since,  ask  themselves  whether  she  can  repeat 
her  efforts? — let  those  who  wish  to  think  of  America  in 
1824,  as  they  did  in  1776,  approach  like  yourself,  and  make 
their  own  observations. 

*'  I  should  describe  the  difference  between  the  treatment 
which  the  American  receives  in  England,  and  that  which  the 
Englishman  receives  in  America,  as  being  very  marked. 
Notwithstanding  aU  that  has  passed,  we  admit  the  English- 
man freely  and  cordiaUy  into  our  houses,  and  I  think  we  treat 
him,  even  now,  rather  as  a  distant  relative  than  as  an  ahen. 
There  is  so  much  natural  interest  in  the  feeling  which  in- 
duces us  to  listen  curiously  to  accounts  of  the  country  of  our 
fathers,  that  it  may  still  require  time  to  lose  it  altogether. 
Almost  every  English  traveller  in  America  (who  has  pub- 
lished) admits  the  cordiality  and  kindness  of  his  reception. 
Though  this  acknowle^lgment  is  commonly  made  with  some 
such  Sourish  as — '  we  found  the  name  of  Enghshman  a  gen- 
eral passport,*  it  is  not  the  less  an  acknowledgment  oi  the 
fact.  What  is  the  other  side  of  the  picture  ?  Remember 
that  I  do  not  speak  of  exceptions,  but  of  rules ;  not  of  men 
whom  good  fortune,  or  merit,  or  caprice,  or  fashion,  or  curi- 
osity, or  any  other  cause,  has  made  the  objects  of  attention ; 
nor  of  those  whose  goodness  of  heart,  ard  laudable  desire  to 
studv  character  as  it  is  exhibited  in  nations  as  well  as  in  in- 
dividuals, excite  to  kindness ;  but  of  those  of  my  countrymen 
who  travel  as  a  body,  and  of  those  Englishmen  who  ordinarily 
receive  them  as  guests  in  their  own  island. 

"  In  the  first  place,  an  American  has  evidently  to  overcome 
a  dislike  to  be  received  at  all.  This  circumstance  is  betrayed 
to  us  in  a  thousand  ways.  The  first  and  most  common  is  an 
evident  desire  to  avoid  us.  It  is  betrayed  to  us  by  foreignersi 
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who  tell  us  distinctiy  d  the  fact ;  and  it  is  betrayed  to  us  by 
the  very  manner  in  which  their  civiUties  are  ofifered  when 
circumstances  induce  them  to  depart  a  little  from  their  cuft- 
tomarv  reserve. 

**  The  reception  of  an  American  in  England  ia  not  without 
amusement.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  honest,  blustering 
hospitality  of  that  class  in  whom  prejudice  cannot  always 
repress  kindness,  (especially  if  profit  be  in  view ;)  but  my 
remarks  are  now  made  on  a  class  who  have  no  direct  gain 
before  their  eyes.  These  good  folk  are  prodigious  patron- 
izers.  Nothing  makes  them  so  happy  as  to  get  an  American, 
and  to  show  hmi  that  they  are  not  above  treating  him  as  an 
equal ;  and  in  order  that  the  poor  foreigner  shomd  have  no 
excuse  for  denying  the  condescension,  they  neglect  no  oppor- 
tunity of  exhibiting  it.  These  people  are  every  moment 
giving  you  solemn  assurances  that  they  are  above  the  vulgar 
prejudices  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  perhaps  you  are 
gravely  told  that  the  party  despises  the  theory  which  says 
physical  nature  is  not  so  perfect  in  Amenca  as  m  Europe,  by 
an  individual  who  is  gravely  looking  up  in  your  face  at  an 
anffle  of  forty-five  degrees.  One  of  the  best-bred,  natural, 
and  easy  women  that  1  met  in  London  was  a  countrywoman 
of  my  own.  A  very  cosmopolite  took  occasion  to  compliment 
mc  on  the  subject;  but,  probably  fearing  he  had  said  too 
much,  he  concluded  by  telling  me  that  *  she  bad  been  caught 
young !'  On  another  occasion  I  was  assured,  in  the  presence 
of  twenty  people,  that  a  countr3rman  of  my  own  *  could  not 
have  been  a  finer  gentleman  than  he  was  had  he  been  edu* 
cated  in  London  or  Paris !'  An  American  lady  was  dancing 
in  the  midst  of  fifly  Englishwomen,  and  her  performance  was 
so  creditable,  that  I  was  led  to  believe  by  a  bv-stander,  that 
he  saw  no  difference  in  her  grace  and  that  of^^  the  belles  of 
his  own  island !  I  should  to  ungrateful  indeed,  not  to  ac« 
knowledge  the  polished  liberality  of  such  concessions,  which, 
I  candidly  assure  you,  exceeds  any  thing  in  Uie  same  way  I 
ever  heard  in  my  own  country.  But  these  are  cases  to  be 
lauffhed  at :  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  others  occur,  in  which 
indignation  destroys  the  spirit  of  merriment. 

"  Now,  all  this  is  exceedingly  absurd  and  very  pitiful. 
Heaven  knows  that  every  rational  American  is  willing  enough 
to  admit  what  time,  and  money,  and  learning  have  done  for 
Europe ;  nor  do  I  think,  unless  provoked  by  superciliousness, 
that  we  are  too  apt  to  remind  her  possessors  of  what  th^ 
have  not  done.  But  it  is  lamentaole  that  the  truly  high 
breeding  and  excellent  sense  of  those  who  do  possess  these 
qualities  in  an  eminent  degree,  in  England,  cannot  look  down 
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the  overweening  character  of  so  many  of  the  nation.  That 
they  do  not,  my  own  experience,  and  the  ohservationa  of 
every  intell^ent  man,  will  show.  I  do  not  say,  that  if  we 
were  the  old,  and  proud,  and  successflil  people,  that  we 
idiould  discover  hetter  taste,  deeper  hmnility,  or  more  can- 
dour ;  hut  this  I  do  know,  that  hems  the  people  we  are,  we 
are  not  likely  to  submit  quietly  to  tne  exhibition  of  an  un- 
earned supenority  in  others.  These  things  must  be  changed, 
or  the  growth  of  the  feeling  to  which  I  have  already  alluded, 
appears  to  me  to  be  inevitable.  Hundreds  of  American 
traveUers  are  in  Europe  at  this  hour.  Each  year  increases 
the  number,  as  it  increases  their  influence  on  the  ton^  of 
the  public  mind  at  home.  Perhaps  nine  out  of  ten,  place 
their  feet  on  the  land  of  their  ancestors  with  a  feeling  in 
its  favour ;  and  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  that,  from  the  causes 
I  have  named,  nine  out  of  ten  leave  it  with  satisfaction, 
and  return  to  it  with  reluctance.  The  same  individuals 
quit  France,  Italy,  Russia,  Switzerland  and  Germany,  with 
kind  and  friendly  recollections.  England  and  the  United 
States  are  placed  in  situations  to  make  them  respect^l  com- 
petitors, or  downright  haters.  Love  does  not  more  infallibly 
beget  love,  than  dislike  creates  dislike.  I  honestly  think  we 
are,  as  yet,  substantially  the  defendants  in  this  war  of  inuen- 
dos.  We  have  certainly  returned  abuse  for  abuse,  and  as 
coarsely  and  as  vulgarly,  and  frequently  as  ignorantly,  as  it 
has  been  bestowed ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  our  resentment 
which  wears  the  aspect  of  settled  and  calculating  hostility. 
I  think  our  people  have  been  wrong :  they  have  oflen  met 
calumny  with  deprecation,  when  they  wouhi  have  better  shut 
its  mouth  by  exhibiting  spirit.  We  never  got  any  thing  from 
England  in  the  way  of  petition  or  remonstrance;  but  we 
have  obtained  a  glorious  empire  by  resolution.  I  am  no  ad- 
vocate for  vindictive  and  vulvar  recrimination ;  but  I  think 
the  nation  or  the  individual  who  would  maintain  his  proper 
position,  must  take  justice  and  self-respect  for  his  guides, 
and  care  as  little  as  possible  for  others. 

*<  It  would  be  as  disgusting  as  it  is  unprofitable,  to  descend 
into  the  paltry  details  of  the  manner  in  which  prejudices 
and  contempt  are  fostered  in  England  against  America. 
Some  itinerant  hears  a  flrross  expression  from  the  lips  of  a 
vulgar  man  in  New- York,  or  a  horrid  oath  in  the  mouth  of 
some  blasphemous  boatman  on  the  Mississippi,  and  they  are 
instantly  transferred  to  the  pages  of  works  like  the  Quarterly, 
and  half  a  dozen  others  similar  to  it,  as  specimens  of  Amer- 
ican manners  !  Do  those  who  preside  over  the  pubhcations 
in  question,  believe  that  the  art  of  objurgation  is  unknown 
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mtry .'  I  c&n  tell  them  rrom  cloac  AboervUion, 
Lre  daily  and  hourly  altered  in  Lioodou  itself, 
which,  t  lunigh  they  may  want,  and  comiaonjj  do  want,  the 
miserable  ingenuity  of  those  diey  q^uote,  tail  in  none  of  the 
blasphemy.  '■  Prdiy  contiidenAUl  ib  always  dignified  with 
italics  1  and  the  Preddent  of  the  United  States  ia  lucky  if  it 
be  not  interpolated  into  hia  annual  meesage ;  but  it  may 
appear,  as  it  doea  appear,  in  page  64,  lines  6  and  7,  of  the 
famous  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  in  Roman  insignificance ! 

"  It  behoves  the  wise,  and  the  principled,  and  the  good  of 
the  two  natione,  to  put  a  stop  to  feelings  which  can  so  eaaly 
pve  rise  to  all  that  is  dimgreeable.  But  truckling  is  not 
wisdom  in  ua,  nor  ia  eondescoinon  politeness  in  them.  ,We 
must  meet  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  as  equals :  not  m 
concessions,  that  are  wrung  bTpohcy,or  perhaps  by  a  still  less 
worthy  motive ;  but  as  mortals,  who  have  but  one  nature  and 
one  God.  Until  this  shall  be  done,  and  not  till  then,  it  is 
vain  trfexpect  the  least  revival  of  the  feeling 'that  might  ariae 
from  a  common  parentage  and  common  principles.  I  have 
reason  to  think  that  I  do  not  stand  alone,  in  this  opinicm,  by 
millioua.  The  time  is  near,  1  had  almost  written  nigbtfulW 
near,  when  two  nations,  who  thoroughly  understand  each 
other's  vituperations,  shall  support  a  delicate  rivalry  by  equal 
power.  That  crisis  ia  to  be  psaaed  ere  the  danger  of  the 
malady  shall  abate.  For  one,  I  can  aaj,  in  all  sincerity,  that 
I  hope  it  may  be  done  in  peace ;  but  I  should  be  blind  to  the 
effect  of  natural  causes,  did  I  not  see  that  it  is  a  period  at' 
tended  idth  alarm.  It  is  a  thouafcnd  pities  that  the  good- 
ness of  heart,  and  the  secret  sympathies  which  bind  the  lovers 
of  humanity  together,  should  be  smothered  by  the  groeser 
and  more  active  passions  of  the  world ;  but  nature  and  self* 
preftcrvatiMi  pc»Dt  to  only  one  course  when  the  appeal  is 
serioualy  made  to  the  patriot.  It  ia  by  this  unfortunate 
supremacy  of  the  coarser  passions  of  life,  that  the  best  men 
eventually  get  enthralled  in  the  mental  tyranny  of  prejudice 
and  hostiUtjr- 

"You  will  perceive  by  what  is' here  written, that  words 
and  empt^  profesdon  pass  but  for  Uttle  in  my  poor  estimate 
of  Uberality.  If  I  know  lOTself,  an  Elnglishman  ia  regarded 
aa  any  other  man.  When  I  find  him,  as  I  am  happy  to  say  I 
have  found  hundreds,  benevolent,  kind  of  heart,  and  liberally 
.  enlightened,  he  even  draws  nearer  to  my  aympatliies  than 
any  other  foreigner ;  but  the  instant  any  of  the  qualities  men- 
tioned above,  are  discovered,  distrust,  coldness,  and,  not  un- 
frequently,  imconquentble   disgust,  succeed.    There  is  no 
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other  object  in  mentioning  my  own  instance,  except  as  it 
goes  to  prove  what  is  the  feeUng  of  an  individual  who  has 
never  been  the  subject  of  any  pecuUar  causes  to  nuJce  his 
case  different  &om  that  of  the  mass  of  his  nation.  I  believe 
it  is  the  state  of  mind  of  a  vast  majority  of  that  portion  of  my 
countrymen  who  are  brought  much  in  collision  with  the  na- 
tives of  Great  Britain.  But  these  sympathies  may  be  blighted 
too  often.  It  is  vain  to  say,  that  the  mass  of  mankind  are 
ignorant,  and  prejudiced,  and  obstinate,  while  you  cannot  add 
that  they  aie  impotent.  Men  act  and  feel,  they  war  and  they 
destroy,  in  masses ;  and  it  is  as  bodies,  and  not  in  their  insu- 
lated exceptions,  that  they  must  be  viewed. 

<<  But  I  deny  that  the  prejudice  of  England  against  America 
is  limited  to  the  ignorant,  though  I  am  willing  to  admit,  and 
admit  it  I  do  with  unaffected  ]Seasure,  that  there  are  many 
and  manly  exceptions.  Still,  a  deep,  settled,  ignorant,  and,  I 
think,  an  increasing  hostility,  to  the  people,  &e  institutions, 
and,  I  fear,  to  the  hopes  of  the  United  States,  exists  in  the 
minds  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  middling  classes.  I  use  the 
term  middling  in  an  intellectual,  no  less  than  in  its  ordinary, 
acceptation.  It  is  not  a  month  since  a  friend  of  nune  acci- 
dentally met  a  clergyman's  daughter,  of  good  manners,  of  a 
naturaUy  kind  heart,  and  of  great  general  good  sense,  who 
manifested  this  temper  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Chance 
introduced  the  subject  of  America,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  describe  the  quality  of  her  abuse,  which  knew  no  other 
bounds  than  what  propriety  of  sex,  and  some  httle  respect  for 
condition,  would  impose.  On  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  this 
lady  (for  she  was  not  at  all  unworthv  of  the  appellation)  had 
never  known  an  American  in  her  life !  She  had  listened  too 
eagerly  to  misrepresentation  and  caricature ;  and,  perhaps, 
her  very  intelligence  added  to  her  spleen,  by  giving  the  alarm 
to  her  patriotism.  But  the  progress  of  a  great  nation  is  not 
to  be  stopped  by  an^ry  words. 

^  You  may  be  indined  to  ask  if  the  American  is  not  often 
guilty  of  the  same  weakness?  No  doubt  he  is — ^though  al- 
ways with  this  marked  difference :  he  disputes,  and  often  de- 
nies the  claims  of  England,  in  this  or  that  particular ;  he  is 
disffusted  with  certain  usages,  and  does  not  scruple  to  ny  so; 
he  laughs  at  the  self-delusion  of  her  poets  and  dramatists; 
but  he  does  not  deny  her  general  right  to  be  considered  among 
the  greatest  nations  of  the  earth.  While  he  sees  and  acknow- 
ledges, and  has  often  felt  the  equality  of  her  courage,  and 
morals,  and  enterprise,  he  confesses  no  superiority,  because, 
in  simple  truth,  it  has  no  existence.  I  do  not  ever  remember 
to  have  heard  one  of  my  countrymen,  however  ignorant  or 
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vu^r,  refuse  to  admit  an  Gneliahmui  to  most  of  the  merit 
of  being  B  Gufflcientlj  ciyilisea  min ;  but  it  would  be  quita 
easy  to  produce  printed  eridence,  in  works  of  chancter,  to 
eliow  that  there  ii  no  reciprocity  in  even  this  doubtful  iegttie 
of  liberality. 

■'  1  ahall  close  this  long,  and,  I  fear,  titeaome  note,  bjr 
writing  still  more  franUj.  I  haye  heafd  a  great  deal  of 
protesaions  of  >nuty  and  kindneaa  towaida  America,  durii^ 
m;  recent  visit  to  England.  I  feel  that  no  man  has  a  right 
to  distrust  declarations  that  ctmie  from  fearless  and  honest 
natures.  For  my  own  part,  I  give  credit  to  the  sinceriw  of 
the  individuals  who  Iwve  made  them.  But  when  these 
declarations  come,  as  they  so  often  do  come,  openly  and  in 
print,  accompanied  by  gneers,  and  nusrepresetttations,  and 
caricatures,  it  would  exceed  the  ordinary  bounds  of  human 
vanity  to  yield  them  toith-  In  order  that  no  misconception 
may  exist  on  this  head,  I  beg  leave  to  direct  your  attention 
to  the  Quarterly  Review,  a  publication  which,  erroneously 
or  not,  is  said  to  enjoy  a  particulaT  degree  of  the  favour  of 
those  who  control  the  poncy  of  En^and.  Will  any  honest 
or  candid  man  say,  that  the  spirit  and  language  of  this 
journal  are  concihatory?  If  the  English  nation  wish  to  cher- 
ish an  amicable  temper  with  Amend,  this  is  not  the  way 
lo  efiect  their  object.  One  is  often  at  a  loss  to  arrive  at 
the  spirit  which  dictates  these  mongrel  essays.  Are  their 
writers  so  ignorant  of  human  nature,  as  not  to  kuow,  that 
while  one  tatuit  will  be  remembered,  a  thousand  qualifying 
comonendations  will  be  forgotten  f  If  they  are  written  for 
the  Engtish  nation,  do  the;^  not  prove  the  existence  of  the 
temper  1  have  described?  and  if  they  are  written  for  the 
American,  is  it  ttelieved  that  we  ahall  Cake  our  political  creed 
from  known  rivals.'  If  peace  between  England  and  America 
be  an  object — and  God  knows,  I  consider  it  an  object  of  deep 
and  momentous  concern — it  is  not  to  be  preserved  by  means 
like  these.  There  is  one  question  alone,  which  must  always 
endanger  the  harmony  of  the  two  nations.  I  mean  the 
question  of  impressment.  So  lonv  as  this  delicate  and  im- 
portant point  remains  at  issue,  England  cannot  war  with  any 
other  power  without  creating  a  fearful  risk  of  drawing 
AR>erica  into  the  controversv.  There  exists  no  longer  in  the 
United  States,  a  blind  ana  infttuated  party  to  uphold  a 
foreign  people  in  the  support  of  a  doctrine  that  is  as  untena- 
ble by  common  serae,  as  it  is  insulting  to  the  sovereignty  of 
an  independent  nation,  and  this  is  a  question,  therefore,  that 
can  only  be  disposed  of  by  great  conciliation  and  mutual  for- 
bearance. But,  admitting  that  the  administration  of  the 
Ff* 
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United  States  ehould  be  disposed  to  cede  a  little,  for  a  tune, 
to  policy,  until  our  sinews  snail  be  still  better  strung.  Heaven 
be  praised,  the  American  administration  san  do  nothing  against 
the  feeling  and  declared  will  of  the  American  nation.  Kind 
words  cost  but  little.  He  who  does  not  choose  to  use  them, 
cannot  expect  to  have  his  joke  and  keep  his  friend.  It  may 
be  very  pleasant  to  laugh  at  the  honest  and  sincere  anticipar 
tions  of  a  people  whose  hopes  have  never  yet  been  deceived ; 
but  it  would  be  far  wiser  to  consider  what  are.  called  the 
boa£tful  exaggerations  of  the  Americans,  as  so  many  indica- 
tions of  the  spirit  with  which  the  vast  power  they  are  so 
shortly  and  so  mevitably  to  possess,  will  be  wielded.  People 
may  not,  and  do  not  like  to  near  of  these  things ;  but  I  appeal 
to  the  candour  of  any  honest  man,  if  we  tell  them  as  often, 
as  plainly,  and  as  forcibly  as  provocation  and  superciliousness 
would  justify ;  nay  more,  I  do  not  think  we  tell  them  ourselves 
as  often  as  they  are  betrayed  by  the  jealousy  of  others.  We 
live  in  the  quiet  of  a  reasonaole,  and,  I  hope,  of  a  grateful 
security.  There  is  one  feature  in  the  intercourse  between 
all  Europeans  and  Americans  that  should  never  be  forgotten. 
The  former  proceed  on  the  assumption  of  premises  which 
were  once  true,  are  now  false,  and  will  shortly  be  absurd ; 
and  they  talk  on  quietly,  with  an  air  of  superionty,  of  which, 
half  the  time,  they  are  unconscious  themselves — while  the 
American  is  thought  an  arrogant  innovator,  if  he  pretend 
even  to  equality. 

^^  Turning  from  this  picture  of  irritating  and  jealous  ccm- 
tention,  one  scarcely  knows  where  to  seek  the  antidote  to  the 
poison  which  is  thus  insidiously  inf\ised  into  the  two  nations, 
it  can  only  be  found  in  the  hign  principles  and  good  sense  of 
the  religiously  disposed,  and  of  tne  enlightened.  The  former 
class  may  endure  and  deprecate,  for  their  office  is  meek  and 
holy  chanty ;  but  it  may  be  well  questioned,  if  the  know- 
ledge of  man  and  worldly  wisdom  60  not  tell  the  intelligent 
American,  that  his  nation  has  already  forborne  too  long. 
When  are  we  to  expect  the  termination  of  these  constant  ap- 
peals to  our  forbearance,  or  when  are  we  to  look  with  confi- 
dence to  the  hour  in  which  misrepresentation  and  calumny 
shall  cease  ?  I  refer  you  to  the  VII.  Number  of  the  Quarterly 
Thelogical  Review  and  Ecclesiastical  Record,  a  work  de- 
voted to  tlie  promulgation  of  ChrUtian  doctrines,  as  a  striking 
evidence  of  the  temper  which  pervades  so  much  of  England 
on  the  subject  of  America.  It  is  vain  to  say,  that  the  sermon 
it  afiTects  to  review  is  any  justification  of  the  language  it  con- 
tains. There  is  nothing  in  that  sermon  but  what  a  minister 
of  Qod  had  a  perfect  right  to  tell  his  people.    But  it  teems 
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otiT  Bishop  ia  BcctiBed  of  having  left  an  emmeoiu  opimon  of 
his  Bentiiueiita  behind  him  in  England.  I  hope  hii  auccesBOTS 
will  profit  by  the  hint,  and  deal  a  little  more  frankly,  though 
it  Bhould  be  done  at  atnae  expense  of  politenees.  If  an;  tl^g 
can  serve  to  make  the  sweeping  and  ndiculouB  charges  ofthS 
review  more  absurd,  it  is  the  well-known  hct,  that  '"illjond 
in  Great  Britain  pine  to  enjoy  the  distant  advantaffes  trf'  the 
very  regions  the  writer  aflfects  to  undeiralue.  It  is  do  btmI] 
refutation  of  a  large  poition  of  the  calumny  heaped  upon  tu, 
that  no  work,  pretending  to  a  religious  character,  could  pub- 
lish such  gross  exaggerations  of  any  other  people,  in  Amer* 
ica,  without  meeting  its  punishment  in  the  powerful  rebuke 
of  a  community  that  knows  well  how  to  distinguish  between 
the  proreaaionf  and  the  duties  of  Christianity. 

"  But  I  have  qo  wish  to  pursue  the  ungratefiil  subject  fur- 
ther. If  we  do  not  recriminate  and  assail,  it  is  not  for  want 
of  means,  but  for  want  of  iucUnation.  All  of  our  traveSera  in 
England  have  as  yet  been  Hodgsona  {at  least  in  temper ;]  and 
it  is  worthy  of  reroaik,  that  wMle  so  many  English  have  been 
journeying  in  America,  to  ridicule,  to  caricature,  and  to  mis- 
represent,  not  a  single  American  of  the  thousands  who  daily 
visit  and  have  visited  England,  has,  to  my  knowledge,  ever 
undertaken  the  office  of  retaliation.  I  shall  not  ofiend  your 
good  sense,  by  pretending  you  do  not  know  how  easy  the  task 
would  become,  to  an  American  who  had  the  disposition  and 
the  talents  for  its — I  had  almoet  written  duly. 

"  I  have  treated  this  matter  more  gravely  than  the  security 
and  indifference  of  most  Americans  would  induge  them  to 
believe  necessary-  But  to  me  there  seems  a  danfer  in  the 
subject  that  my  countrymen,  who  now  openlv  laugh  at  tbew 
Vpaper  bullets,'  do  not  always  see.  It  is  plain  to  me,  that 
immense  numbers  in  England  have  a  secret  presentiment 
that  there  is  great  danger  of  a  war  between  the  two  coun> 
tries.  I  take  the  often  repeated  disclaimers  of  a  wish  for 
hos^ties  to  be  a  bad  omen.  No  man  in  America,  thinks  at 
all  on  the  sabject.  I  do  affirm  that  I  have  beard  more  said 
alxiut  war  in  the  last  four  weeks  in  England,  than  in  the  last 
four  years  that  1  passed  at  home.  I  think  one  can  trace 
easily  the  cause  of  this  difference  of  feeling.  We  are  passive, 
for  we  have  neither  distmst  nor  jealousy.  We  know  we  are 
moving  steadily  to  our  object,  and  we  think  or  care  little 
about  what  other  people  wish  or  contemplate.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve tiiat  two  grave  and  thinking  nations  will  ever  enter  into 
hostilities  on  account  of  pasquinades;  but  pasquinades  can 
produce  a  state  of  feeling  that  may  render  it  difficult  to  over- 
come serious  obstaclM  to  peace.    That  these  obstacles  have 
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arisen,  and  that  they  will  constantly  continue  to  arise,  good 
men  may  lament,  but  prudent  men  must  foresee. 

*^  Having  very  probably  wearied  you,  my  dear—,  with 
a  subject  in  which  you  mav  not  feel  as  interested  as  mj^self, 
you  have  a  right  to  some  advice  concerning  those  preliminary 
mvestig^tions  on  which  you  are  so  meritononsly  inclined.  I 
scarcely  know  a  book  to  which  I  can  refer  you.  Most  of  the 
travels  are  next  to  worthless.  Even  statistical  works  are 
liable  to  so  much  explanation,  in  a  country  where  changes 
are  so  rapid,  that  they  are  apt  to  mislead.  For  this  suHple 
reason,  no  book,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  can  be  deemed  a 
standard  work.  It  is  found  difficult,  with  the  utmost  industry, 
for  even  the  geographies  to  maintain  their  places  in  tiie 
schools.  What  is  true  to-day,  may,  where  so  much  activity 
prevails,  become  erroneous  to-morrow.  It  is  a  common  say- 
mff,  that  an  American  who  remains  five  years  abroad,  gets 
behind  his  country.  There  are  many  and  lamentable  proofs 
of  its  justice.  It  would  have  been  just  as  safe  for  the 
Austrians  to  believe  Napoleon  at  Turin  this  week,  because 
he  was  at  Milan  the  last,  as  it  would  be  exact  to  calculate 
that  America  is  the  same  the  present  as  she  was  found  the 
preceding  year.  A  population  that,  in  our  infancy,  amounted 
to  three  millions,  has  already  swelled  to  twelve,  and  thou- 
sands are  now  in  being  who  will  live  to  see  it  fifly !  AU  other 
changes  have  kept  equal  pace  with  the  unprecedented  and 
nearly  incredible  ^owth  of  our  numbers. 

^'  You  will  find,  m  the  British  Annual  Register,  a  sufficient- 
ly correct  history  of  the  war  of  the  revolution.  It  is  oflen 
coloured  in  matters  that  may  touch  the  national  pride ;  but  is 
written  with  far  too  much  talent  to  be  vulgarly  illiberal. 
Many  of  the  private  memoirs  of  that  period,  English,  French, 
and  American,  have  merit  as  well  as  interest  K>r  those  who 
are  disposed  to  seek  it  on  so  trite  a  subject :  but  Marshall, 
with  all  his  faults  of  arrangement,  for  candour,  manliness, 
and  judicious  weighing  of  testimonv,  is  a  model  for  all  his- 
tories. His  opportunities,  too,  for  obtaining  the  truth  have 
proBably  never  been  eoualled  by  any  other  historian.  For 
books  of  a  later  date,  t  scarcely  know  where  to  refer  you. 
The  Uttle  episode  of  Anquetil  on  the  American  war,  is  won- 
derfully erroneous.  He  confounds  names,  dates,  and  events, 
in  a  manner  that  is  inexplicable.  He  is  not  alone  in  saying 
that  the  mistress  of  Washington  had  betrayed  his  secrets! 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose  any  vpoman  had 
the  power  of  betraying  the  secrets  of  one  so  wise,  unless  it 
be  to  suppose  that  tooman  was  his  mistress.  A  more  profound 
ignorance  of  the  man,  or  of  the  people  by  whom  be  was  in- 
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trusted,  cannot  easily  be  imagined.  After  all,  you  have  chosen 
the  only  course  by  which  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  America 
can  be  obtained.  You  will  labour  under  one  disadvantage, 
however,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  in  years.  An 
European  can  scarcely  spare  sufficient  time  to  acquire  the 
simpkcity  of  habits,  may  I  also  say,  simplicity  of  thought, 
necessary  to  estimate  our  country.  There  is  no  people  of 
whom  a  superficial  knowledge  is  so  soon  gained,  for  they  are 
communicative  and  without  suspicion ;  but  long  familiarity  is 
required  to  judge  of  a  nation  so  eminently  practical,  and  so 
umversally  influenced  by  common  sense.  Of  one  thing  you 
may  be  assured,  that  nothing  I  can  bestow  shall  be  wanting 
to  make  your  visit  both  pleasant  and  profitable.  And  now, 
my  dear ,"  &c.  &c. 
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**  What  efifect  did  the  general  hostilities  of  Europe,  from 
1792  to  1814,  produce  on  the  maritime  spirit  or  on  the  naviga- 
ticm  of  your  country ;  and  what  was  the  counteracting  i^u- 
ence  of  the  retaliating  measures  of  the  belligerents,  of  your 
own  restrictive  laws,  and  of  the  war  of  1812  ?" 

**A8  to  maritime  spirit,  I  should  answer,  none.  The 
American  has  ever  shown  an  inclination  to  the  sea,  and  per- 
haps there  is  no  branch  of  his  industry  and  profit  that  he 
would  abandon  with  ^ater  reluctance.  You  will  find  the 
proofs  of  this  disposition  in  history,  in  his  professional  skill, 
m  the  restless  enterprise  of  the  national  character,  and  in  Hie 
sagacity  of  the  people,  which  is  not  likely  to  admit  of  their 
bemg  cajoled  into  an  inmression  that  they  do  not  comprehend 
their  own  interests.  Tne  long  neutrality  of  the  Americans 
certainly  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  enabled  its 
merchants  to  increase  their  tonnage  to  a  compsiratively  enor- 
mous amount.  In  1810,  when  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try but  a  little  exceeded  7,000,000,  tnere  were  more  than 
1,400,000  tons  of  shipping  under  the  American  flag.  After 
allowing  for  errors  and  frends,  both  of  which  existed  at  that 
period  to  some  extent,  this  was  making[  one  ton  to  every  five 
souls.  To  equal  this  ratio,  Great  Britain  should  possess  a 
tonnage  of  near  five  millions,  and  France  one  of  six,  and  that 
without  computing  the  inhabitants  of  their  dependencies. 
But,  p-eat  as  waa  the  eifect  of  this  neutral  character  on 
America,  it  was  by  no  means  equal  to  that  which  would  have 
been  produced  by  her  natural  advantages  to  profit  by  such  a 
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position,  had  not  the  contest  been  marked  bv  a  singular  dis- 
regard of  the  established  usages  of  the  world.  The  ^  orders 
in  council"  of  the  English,  and  the  *'  decrees"  of  the  French, 
are  not  unknown  to  you.  Under  the  operations  of  those  novel 
principles  of  belligerent  rights,  more  than  sixteen  hundred 
sail  of  American  vessels  were  captured  or  sequestered  by  the 
English,  French,  Spaniards,  Danes,  and  Neapolitans.  Of 
this  number,  near  a  thousand  were  condemned,  and,  with 
their  cargoes,  entirely  lost  to  the  nation.  These  captures 
occurred  during  the  enfoyment  of  our  neutral  character !  The 
restrictive  laws,  a  measure  of  our  own  forbearing  policy,  fol- 
lowed these  heavy  losses,  and,  for  near  two  years,  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country  was  entirely  abandoned.  To  these  aeam 
succeeded  f^  war  of  near  three  ^ears,  with  a  nation  wnich 
commanded  the  sea,  which  had  httle  else  to  do  on  that  de- 
ment but  to  annoy  our  trade,  and  which,  for  much  of  the 
time,  had  no  other  enemy.  To  all  these  checks,  which,  in 
1814,  had  reduced  the  navigation  of  the  country  to  about 
one-twentieth  of  what  it  haa  been  seven  years  before,  suc- 
ceeded the  general  peace,  a  period  when  each  community 
returned  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  own  peculiar  advantages. 
If  we  put  the  short  and  nominal  interruption  to  the  peace, 
that  was  occasioned  by  the  return  of  Napoleon,  as  a  set-off 
to  the  additional  year  that  the  American  war  continued,  we 
can  suppose  all  the  nations  to  have  re-entered  the  lists  of 
commercial  enterprise  together.  The  result  is  known  to  you. 
Though  America  has  not  regained  her  former  ratio  of  ton- 
nage, (a  thing  not  to  be  expected  during  a  general  peace,) 
she  has  become  again,  compared  with  her  population,  the 
most  maritime  nation  of  the  earth.  When  one  cooUy  reflects 
on  the  shocks  she  sustained  in  her  wealth,  the  long  continu- 
ance of  the  restrictions  she  endured,  and  her  infancy,  the 
impression  must  be  irresistible  that  there  exists,  either  m  the 
spirit  of  her  people,  or  in  the  resources  of  America,  or  m 
both,  an  operating  cause  to  produce  these  effects,  which  b  to 
be  found  nowhere  else.  Does  any  man  believe  that  there  is 
a  single  nation  in  Europe  that  comd  have  recovered  so  soon 
from  similar  shocks  ?  The  restoration  of  the  convalescent 
child  to  its  pristine  powers,  is  not  more  strongly  contrasted 
to  the  laboured  and  reeble  efforts  of  age,  than  is  the  elasticity 
with  which  America  recovers  from  political  pressure  to  be 
compared  to  the  cumbered  efforts  of  the  older  and  more  arti- 
ficial communities  of  Europe." 

**  What  effect  is  the  continuance  of  peace  likely  to  produce 
on  the  navigation  of  your  country  ?" 

*^  Peace  will  of  course  change,  indeed  it  has  already,  in 
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some  measure,  chan^red  tlie  direction  of  our  corameree.  We' 
are  now  placed,  as  regards  mere  privilege,  on  a  level  with 
other  nations.  That  we  are  more  tnan  equal  to  maintain  the 
competition,  wherever  trade  is  conducted  on  principles  of 
reciprocity,  is  manifest  by  the  fsict  that  wjb  conduct  so  laree 
a  proportion  of  the  intercourse  between  ourselves  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  main  result  is  already  to  be  seen  in 
existing  facts ;  though  it  is  undeniably  in  the'  power  of  other 
countries  to  throw  embarrassments  in  our  way,  just  as  it  is  in 
our  power  to  adopt  measures  of  retaliation.  It  is  useless  to 
carry  this  investigation  into  details,  since  the  minute  policy 
of  nations  to-day  may  difibr  so  much  from  that  of  to-morrow. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  question  of  the  increase  oi  our 
navigation  is  alto^ther  one  of  degree.  That  it  must  con- 
tinue to  increase  is  just  as  capable  of  demonstration  as  the 
facts  that  it  has  increased,  and  does  increase,  are  notorious. 
Let  us  look,  for  instance,  at  a  branch  of  the  trade  that  is  al- 
most without  exception  within  our  own  control.  On  exam- 
ination it  will  be  seen,  that  while  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States  has  vacillated  with  the  changes  of  external 
causes,  the  trade  coastwise  has  been  regularly,  and,  I  might 
add,  naturally,  on  the  increase.  In  /Gnerica,  the  ves^ls 
which  are  employed  in  the  intercourse  between  one  State  and 
another,  or,  in  fact,  between  one  port  and  another,  are  enu- 
merated in  a  different  class  from  those  which  sail  for  ports 
without  the  country.  The  former  are  known  as  registered, 
and  the  latter  as  hcensed  vessels.  The  difference  in  name  is 
owing  to  the  difierence  in  the  document  which  gives  to  each 
its  respective  character.  In  all  other  respects  the  employ- 
ments are  the  same.  When  the  destination  of  the  vessel  is 
changed,  it  becomes  necessary  to  change  the  evidence  of 
character.  Now,  in  1790,  the  licensed  tonnage  of  the  coun- 
try amounted  to  103,775  tons.  It  exceeds,  at  the  present 
hour,  this  amount  by  seven-{old.  The  increase  has  been  re- 
markably regular,  and  is  always  in  a  ratio  rather  exceeding 
that  of  the  population  of  the  countr^.^ 

*<  The  most  rational  way  of  anticipating  the  future  state 
of  our  commerce  by  the  past,  is  to  consider  the  ratio  of  the 
increasing  wants  of  the  country  in  connexion  with  the  ef- 
fects which  repletion,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  never  fails  to  pro- 
duce on  the  moral  no  less  than  on  the  physical  system.  So 
long  as  the  animal  is  in  a  state  of  growth,  ample  sustenance 
tends  to  aid  that  growth,  by  keeping  the  frame  equal  to  its 


*  The  r«portg  of  1826,  ndse  the  tonoAg e  of  the  United  Sutes  to  1,534,900 
tons,  of  w-fiich  more  than  W0,000  are  in  the  coasting  trade  and  fbheriea. 
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utmost  powen  of  devdqpemeiit ;  but  as  maturity  ai^roachesy 
excessive  nourishment  gradually  begins  to  defeat  its  own  ob- 
ject  There  are  also  points  in  the  devek^»ement  of  the  re- 
sources of  all  communities,  where  calculaticm  must  become 
subject  to  the  re-actions  of  a  state  of  rest,  and  of  a  retro- 
ffradation,  just  as  in  the  animal  system  allowances  were  to 
be  made  for  a  condition  of  infant  vi^ur.  Should  we  as- 
sume, fbr  a  rule,  the  past  ratio  of  the  mcrease  of  our  coast- 
ing trade,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  last  few  years,  it  has 
hitherto  been  exceedingly  regular,  we  shall  have,  multiplying 
the  present  amount  by  seven,  a  total  of  near  ^e  millions  for 
the  licensed  tonnage  of  the  country  in  the  year  1860.  Under 
a  general  impression  of  its  improbability,  the  mind  rejects 
this  enormous  amount  as  exaggerated,  and,  no  doubt,  with 
some  reason.  If  we  take  the  positive  growth  of  the  past 
without  any  reference  to  its  comparative  rate  of  increase,  it 
will  require  another  thirty  years  to  add  another  600,000  tons 
to  this  branch  of  our  trade.  But  as  the  United  States  are 
still  in  the  course  of  a  vigorous  and  healthful  developement 
of  their  resources,  there  are  those  who  would  reject  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  manner  of  estimation,  however  they  might  be 
satisfied  with  its  result.  If  we  take  the  known  rate  of  the 
increase  of  our  population  as  a  ^de,  we  shall  have  a  licen- 
sed tonnage  of  about  1,500,000  m  the  year  1850.  With  these 
facts  in  view,  you  are  nearly  or  quite  as  well  qualified  to  judge 
of  this  matter  as  myself,  though  all  conjecture  on  the  subject 
must  necessarily  be  made  xm&r  a  sense  of  the  mutabilitv  of 
human  afiairs.  In  order  to  form  an  opinion  of  this  brancn  of 
trade,  however,  and  of  its  effects  on  the  maritime  character 
of  the  nation,  you  will  remember  that  the  voya^  are  made 
in  vessels  of  from  ten  tons,  to  those  of  ^ve  hiumred,  and  that 
they  are  from  twenty  miles  in  extent  to  two  thousand.  Now, 
this  trade  is  all  our  own,  and  can  never  be  materially  invaded, 
during  peace,  by  the  poUcy  of  any  otiier  people.  It  is  in  it- 
self such  a  germ  of  nautical  power  as  exists  nowhere  else, 
unless  it  may  be  in  England,  where  it  exists  at  all  times  sub- 
ject to  the  dangers  of  colonial  discussions  and  conflicting  in- 
terests. In  short,  it  is  such  a  healthful,  safe,  and  increasing 
source  of  commerce,  as,  I  think,  can  never  be  long  equaUeS 
by  the  intercourse  between  mincipal  and  dependant." 

«  What  efifect  will  manuractures  be  likc^  to  produce  on 
the  maritime  character  of  your  people  ?  How  far  will  the 
cheapness  of  land  have  a  tendency  to  divert  your  population 
from  the  ocean,  and  what  will  be  the  probable  influence  of 
the  inland  States  in  opposing  the  commercial,  or  navigating 
VAerests  of  the  maritime  ?" 
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"  These  are  questions  often  asked ;  but  the  two  first  of 
them,  at  least,  mi^bt  be  answered  by  the  results  of  aU  expe- 
rience. Men  navigate  ships  for  precisely  the  same  object 
that  they  manufacture  goods.  They  do  both  to  enrich  them- 
sdves,  or  to  prevent  want.  It  is  a  good  reason  why  the 
islander  should  eo  to  sea,  that  he  can  do  nothing  better ;  but 
it  is  iust  as  gooa  a  one,  that  the  inhabitant  or  a  continent 
should  do  the  same  thing,  because  he  can  do  notMng  else 
half  so  profitable.  Men  can  be  led  as  well  as  driven.  Now, 
the  American  long  ago  made  the  discovery  that,  notwith- 
standing the  high  price  of  labour  in  his  country,  as  he  can  sail 
a  ship  cheaper  than  others,  he  is  likely  to  reap  most  emolu- 
ment in  turning  his  attention  to  the  sea.  In  consequence  of 
this  discovery,  the  nation  has  become  maritime ;  and  it  will 
imdeniably  continue  maritime  so  long  as  there  is  profit  to  be 
derived  from  navigation.  Land  was  cheaper  thirty  years  ago 
than  to-day,  and  yet  our  citizens  left  it  to  earn  their  money 
on  the  water.  The  ship-master  who  gains  three  or  four  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year  on  his  farm,  rents  it,  and  goes  to  sea  to 
earn  a  thousand,  and  the  labourer  prefers  twelve  dollars  a 
month  to  eight.  The  very  cheapness  of  land,  by  lessening 
tlie  value  of  its  products,  assists  to  create  this  state  of  things. 
As  the  population  increases,  the  relative  prices  of  labour 
will  necessarily  diminish,  until  the  time  shall  come  when  men 
will  go  to  sea  in  America,  as  elsewhere,  because  they  can  do 
nothing  else.  There  is,"  however,  another  cause  which  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of,  when  one  reasons  on  the  inducements 
which  tempt  men  to  quit  the  land  for  the  water.  I  mean  the 
restlessness  of  moral  excitement.  This  cause  is  more  active 
in  America,  where  the  labouring  classes  read  more,  and  hear 
more  of  adventure  than  any  where  else.  It  is  true,  that  pos- 
sibly one-third  of  the  common  seamen  employed  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  America  are  foreigners ;  this  fact  is  not,  however, 
owing  to  any  indisposition  to  the  sea  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tives, but  to  the  superabundance  of  the  supply  in  Europe, 
and  the  higher  inducements  which  the  American  ship-owner 
is  able  to  offer  for  labour.  Nearly,  or  perhaps  quite,  in  the 
proportion,  however,  as  strangers  come  to  us,  do  our  own 
people  go  abroad.  The  American  sailor  is  to  be  found  all 
over  the  world,  and  wherever  he  is  known,  he  is  liked  for  his 
cleverness,  and  generally  fbr  his  comparatively  quiet  habits. 
There  is  no  political  truth  more  certain  in  America,  than  that 
all  demands  will  meet  with  their  supply.  To  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  subject,  it  is  often  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
witness  how  infallibly,  and  how  soon  an  extraordinary  de- 
mand for  labour  produces  a  glut  in  a  country  where  every 
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thing  is  more  abundant  than  man.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
artisans  or  day-labourers  to  be  informed  of  these  demands, 
by  means  of  the  public  priAts,  and  for  adventurers  to  be  seen 
undertaking  journeys  of  himdreds  of  miles,  not  to  provide 
against  want,  but  in  order  to  reap  the  utmost  possible  emolu- 
ment from  their  personal  efift)rt8.  In  this  particular,  no 
parallel  can  be  drawn  between  America  and  any  other  coun- 
try, since  no  other  country  possesses  such  varied  and  cheap 
means  of  intelligence  and  communication,  nor  a  population 
sufficiently  active  and  intelligent  to  profit  by  them.  As 
respects  enterprise  and  intelligence,  the  mass  of  our  labouring 
people  may  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  better  instructeS 
E^lish  mechanic:  without  bis  particular  excellence,  it  is 
true,  but  with  infinitely  more  general  and  useful  information. 
Men  would  come  from  the  forest  to  the  sea  to  meet  a  de* 
raand,  just  as  men  will  so  from  the  sea  to  the  interior,  when 
that  demand  has  more  than  met  with  its  supply.  So  long  as 
the  merchant  can  afford  to  pay  for  labour,  he  will  never  want 
seamen  in  America,  since  it  is  commerce  that  makes  mari- 
ners, and  not  mariners  commerce.  There  are  certain  familiar 
facts  that  have  a  more  particular  connexion  w^ith  the  present 
state  of  our  seamen,  which  we  may  find  it  useful  to  refer  to, 
when  we  shall  come  to  consider  America  as  a  naval  power. 
But  the  subject  must  be  postponed,  until  you  have  seen  some- 
thing of  the  country  itself. 

'^  As  respects  the  supposed  difference  between  the  interests 
of  what  you  call  the  maritime,  and  of  the  interior  States, 
it  has  no  real  existence,  and  can,  therefore,  never  produce 
any  important  results.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  state  of 
society  where  there  is  so  little  competition,  (the  source  of 
all  discord,)  between  its  members,  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States.  The  unfortunate  and  lamentable  grievance 
of  slavery  ceases  to  be  an  evil  in  this  respect.  That  momentary 
collisions  of  opinion  do  arise  between  northern  and  southern, 
between  eastern  and  western  policy,  is  undeniable;  but 
they  are  far  more  the  results  of  the  right  to  complain,  than 
of  any  natural  disability  to  maintain  the  connexion.  Fancy 
for  a  moment,  that  Ireland,  Scotland,  Canada,  and  the  West 
Indies,  could  make  themselves,  not  heard,  but  felt  in  the 
councils  of  their  empire,  and  then  figure  to  yourself  the  dis- 
cord that  would  follow !  Nay,  look  at  that  which  does  at  this 
moment  exist,  when  their  voices  are  so  feeble,  and  their  ^- 
forts  so  impotent.  Now,  in  America,  the  southern  planter 
has  need  of  the  shipping  and  manufactures  of  some  one. 
He  has  only  to  ask  himself  whether  he  will  use  those  of  a 
people  in  whose  councils  he  shares,  or  those  of  strangers. 
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The  converse  of  the  propoution  exhibits  the  principle  which 
binds  the  northern  to  tl^  southern  man.  On  sHUiepreat 
and  leading  questions  of  policy,  their  interests  are  idmtified, 
and  the  harmony  which  has  suffered  so  little  interruption  for 
half  a  century,  snows  how  sensible  they  are  of  its  truth.  Any 
departures  from  this  accordance  of  opinion,  are  merely  trifling 
exceptions,  which  are  only  the  more  prominent  from  their 
infrequency.  If  the  States  of  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Ken- 
tucky, had  the  exclusive  power  to  legislate  on  the  commerce 
of  the  Union,  they  might  encumber  it  from  ignorance  of  its 
practices,  though  they  would  not  be  slow  to  perceive  how 
useful  it  is,  even  to  themselves.  But  commerce  is  regulated 
in  the  grand  council  of  the  nation,  where  men  are  assembled 
who  know  how  to  compare  their  respective  wants,  and  where 
email  i3ectional  interests  are  completely' silenced  by  the  voices 
of  the  majority.  But  after  all,  in  considering  this  question,  a 
great  deal  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  inland  States  of 
America.  The  territorial  limits  of  the  States  are  ideal,  so  ^ 
as  commerce  is  concerned.  As  bodies  politic,  the  States  are 
totally  mute  in  the  matter.  Neither  is  extent  of  coast  any 
evidence  of  the  maritime  habits  of  a  State.  New- York,  witn 
more  shipping,  has  less  coast  (if  an  island  without  ports  be 
excepted,)  than  the  two  smallest  States  of  the  Union.  Out 
of  twenty-four  States,  seventeen  touch  the  sea,  five  lie  on  the 
great  lakes,  and  the  remaining  three  have  direct  navigable 
water  communication  with  the  port  of  New-Orleans,  and  will 
shortly  have  an  internal  water  communication  with  that  of 
New-York. 

*^  As  to  manufactures,  they  are  clearly  a  means  of  aiding 
commerce,  when  they  exist  in  communities  that  can  profit  by 
both.  It  will  be  adding  one  more  to  the  other  numerous 
nautical  resources  of  the  country,  let  them  thrive  with  us  to- 
day, or  fifty  years  hence,  since,  putting  exportation  out  of  the 
question,  they  will  clearly  increase  the  objects  of  intercom- 
munication. 

*'^  I  know  of  but  one  other  manner  of  considering  the  mat- 
ter that  is  embraced  by  your  query.  It  does  not,  in  truth, 
properly  belong  to  the  subject,  though,  as  it  is  always  forced 
mto  view  in  Europe,  I  presume  you  may  expect  me  to  say 
something  concerning  it,  here.  I  mean  the  extent  to  which 
emigration  will  afieot  navk^tion,  by  depriving  the  maritime 
States  of  their  seamen.  T  have  ahready  said,  that  should 
there  be  a  demand  for  seamen,  it  would  produce,  when  neces- 
sary, a  counter-current.  But  it  never  can  be  necessary. 
Of  this  truth  you  will,  be  convinced  by  a  simple  statement 
of  facts.    Though,  perhaps,  one-third,  and  sometimes  one- 
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half  of  the  seamen  employed  in  our/oretgrn  trade  may  be 
foreigners,  the  country  nas  always  possessed  enou^  A  its 
own  to  conduct  its  commerce.  Thousands  live  on  shore  for 
years  at  a  time,  and  thousands  are  induced  to  go  abroad  in 
quest  of  adventure.  In  the  trade,  coastwise,  &heries,  &c« 
&c.  nine-tenths,  or,  perhaps,  more  are  natives.  Now  these 
men  have  been  chiefly  supplied  by  ^ve  of  the  New-England, 
and  the  five  middle  States.  In  1790,  the  population  ofthese 
ten  States  amounted  to  2,;264,536.  In  1820,  it  had  reached 
4,603,974 ;  that  is  to  say,  it  had  doubled  in  thirty  years,  not- 
withstanding the  vast  emi^oUion  they  had  sent  to  the  west. 
This  increase  is  certainly  hable  to  some  explanation.  During 
tMs  time.  New- York,  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  and  New-Hamp- 
shire, have  been,  comparatively  speaking,  new  States.  But 
the  two  latter  have  never  been  favourites,  and  all  have,  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  sent  forth  more  emigrants  than  they 
have  received,  and  they  have  received  few  settlers  that  did 
not  come  from  some  one  of  the  other  six.  The  increase  of 
these  ten  States  between  the  years  1810  and  1820,  a  period 
during  which  they  must  have  been  losers  by  the  emigration, 
was  little  short  of  900,000  souls.  Thus,  you  see,  the  question 
has  become  exceedinffly  narrow.  If  the  fact,  that  we  have 
now  a  sufficient  numoer  of  native  seamen,  to  conduct  our 
trade,  be  admitted,  the  tonnage  of  the  country  must  double 
in  thirty  years,  or  the  increase  of  the  population  of  these  ten 
States  alone  can  furnish  the  necessary  supply  for  the  future. 
In  making  these  remarks,  I  have  excluded  foreign  emigration 
from  the  estimates,  since  it  is  well  known  that  it  produces  no 
visible  effect  on  the  population  of  the  countrv.  It  has  been 
judiciously  calculated  that,  all  births  allowed,  the  population 
of  the  Umted  States  was  scarcelv  augmented  200flQQ  souls, 
by  foreign  emigration,  in  five-and-thirty  years.  It  i*  A«id  to 
be  increasing  a  httle  just  now,  a  fact  that  will,  ot  coyrse, 
only  facilitate  our  ability  to  meet  any  extraordinary  U.wi^nH 
for  men." 


END  or  VOL.  1. 
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PICKBDUP  ST  A 


TRAVELLING  BACHELOR. 
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CARET,  LEA  k,  CARET.— CHE8NUT-flTBEET. 

1888. 


EasUm  Diitrict  qf  Peimgyhama,  to  wit : 

2*««««     BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  That  on  the  niiieteeiith  da^  of 

«L.  S.«  July,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  the  independence  of  the  United 

!««•«•  Statea  of  America,  A.  D.  1828,  Caret,  Lea  6l  Caret,  of  the 

•aid  dutrict,  hare  depoa ited  in  thia  of&ce  the  title  of  a  Book,  the  right 

whereof  they  claim  aa  Proprielora,  in  the  worda  following,  to  wit : 

**  Notiona  of  the  Americana.    Picked  up  by  a  TraTelling  Bachelor.^ 

In  Conformity  to  the  Act  of  the  Congreaa  of  the  United  Statea, 
entitled,  "  An  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  Learning,  by  aecuring  the 
copiea  of  Mapa,  Charta,  and  Booka,  to  the  Authora  uid  Propnetora  of 
aoch  copiea  auring  the  timea  th«rein  mentioned.**  And  alao  to  the  Act 
entitled,  "  An  Act  anpplementary  to  an  Act,  entitled  *  An  Act  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Learning,  by  aecuring  the  copiea  of  Mapa,  Charta, 
aoid  Booka,  to  the  Authora  and  Proprietora  of  auch  copiea,  during  the 
tiniea  therein  mentimied,*  and  exten^ung  the  benefiu  thereof  to  the  arte 
of  daajgning,  engraring,  and  etching,  hiatorical  and  other  Printa.** 

D.  CALDWELL,  aerk  o/Ou 
JEoaftrm  jDktrid  of  Peivuylt 
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fire,  ^c. 


TO  THE  COUNT  JULES  DE  BETHIZT, 

COLONKL  EN  RBTBAITE  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  GUARD. 


Washington, 


I  WRITE  you  from  the  little  capital  of  this  great 
republic.  After  lingering  at  Baltimore  until  reasons 
for  all  further  delay  were  exhausted,  we  reluctantly 
turned  our  faces  westward.  Cadwallader  had  pointed 
out  to  me  sundry  busy-looking  travellers,  who  were 
strolling  throu^  the  streets  of  the  town,  with  more 
gravity  of  mien  (assumed  or  natural)  than  is  common 
to  meet  in  a  city,  and  whispered  in  my  ears  that  they 
were  members  of  Congress,  on  their  way  to  the  seat 
of  government.  This  was  a  hint  not  to  be  disr^rded. 
Tearing  ourselves  from  the  attraction  of  bri^t  eyes 
and  soft  voices,  we  gallantly  entered  a  coach,  and 
broke  the  chain  of  attraction  which,  like  the  fabled 
magnet  of  Mahomef  s  coffin,  had  so  lon^  kept  me 
suspended  between  heaven  and  earth.  Heigho !  dear 
Jules,  I  confess  to  twent)r-four  hours,  when  a  treach- 
erous intention  of  re8i|mnff,  to  some  less  inexorable 
successor,  the  stall  which  1  so  unworthily  fill  in  our 
self-denying  chapter,  was  insidiously  floating  before 
my  imagination.  But  a  resolution  which  has  borne 
me  throu^  so  many  similar  dangers  in  triumph, 
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(aided  by  the  members  of  Congress),  was  yictorioiis. 
^j-the-bye,  I  am  grieved  to  the  heart  to  hear  of  the 
sad  accident  that  has  befallen  the  professor,  and  most 
sincerely  do  I  pray  ttiat  the  time  may  be  long  averted 
when  it  shall  become  necessary  to  supply  a  vacancy 
in  our  numbers,  from  a  cause  so  &tal  as  a  marriage. 
The  grave  might  be  wept  over,  and  time  would 
soften  grief  for  the  death  of  even  a  bosom  friend,  but 
what  could  time  do  towards  mitigating  ajpenance 
performed  at  the  confessional  of  Hymen  f  The  more 
sincere,  and  the  more  frequent  the  acknowledgments, 
the  more  keen  and  helpless  would  ttie  bitterness  of 
a  spirit  so  thorou^v  bruised  become.  If  you  pass 
through  the  queen  of  cities  this  winter,  order  a  new 
cushion  to  my  chair;  I  intend  that  the  sittings  of 
1 827  shall  wear  well  into  the  mornings ! 

The  road  between  Baltimore  and  Washington  is 
neither  particularly  bad  nor  particularly  good.*  It 
passes  through  a  comparatively  barren,  and  a  Ktde 
inhabited  country.  It  was  here  that  I  first  observed 
the  great  difference  between  the  aspect  of  the  slave- 
holding  and  &e  non-slave-holding  States.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles  north  of  our 
present  route,  we  should  have  seen  a  landscape,  over 

*  It  may  be  well  to  state,  once  for  all,  the  foUowing  faete 
eonceming  the  American  roads.  In  all  the  northern  and  eastern 
States,  for  nine  months  in  the  jear,  thev  are,  as  a  mle,  toler- 
ably good  in  those  parts  of  the  ooimtry  where  the  eetabltshmenta 
are  old  enough  to  admit  of  it.  In  the  spring,  and  in  the  antnmn, 
there  are  periods  when  most  of  the  roads  are  bad.  There  are 
many  roads,  however,  as  good  as  the  ordinary  tompike  roads 
of  England,  and  which  vary  very  little  in  qoality  throvghoiit 
the  year.  A  traveller  in  an  American  stage-ooach  cannot  w^ 
compare  the  roads  of  the  United  States  with  those  of  En^and, 
for  the  coaches  of  the  former  are  not  suspended  on  springs, 
though  the  seats  are  sometimes  supplied  with  them.  As  one 
quits  the  older  parts  of  the  eountry,  the  roads  graduaUv  grow 
worse,  until,  in  the  very  newest  settlements,  they  are  often  no 
more  than  trees  that  are  marked,  or  Uaned^  to  indicate  the 
courses  of  the  route. 
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which  &rm-houses,  bams,  and  all  the  ordiuary  objects 
of  a  prosperous  huusbandiy,  were  profusely  sprinkled, 
while  here  the  houses  began  to  be  distant  from  each 
other,  or  were  grouped  in  little  clusters  apart  fix>m 
the  highways.  This  portion  of  America  bears  a 
greater  resemblance  to  continental  Europe,  than  the 
otates  we  have  quitted.  The  dwelling  oi  the  planter 
is  the  chateau ;  and  the  huts  of  the  slaves  form  the 
contiguous  village.  A  difierence  in  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  ages  in  which  the  two  have  been  con- 
structed, has  induced  some  very  sensible  alterations 
in  the  plans  of  the  buildings ;  but,  still  the  outline  is 
the  same. 

1  was  surprised  at  the  sterility  and  nakedness  of 
the  country  throu^  which  we  journeyed,  thou^  I 
was  eiven  to  understand  that  a  great  deal  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  is  land  of  the  richest  quality.  There 
were  one  or  two  small  villages  on  the  route,  but 
which,  after  those  we  had  seen  further  north,  wore 
a  miserable  sir.  I  am  not  certain,  however,  that 
they  are  not  quite  as  good  in  every  particular  as  the 
ordinary  villages  of  Europe.  Here  i  first  saw  fields 
for  the  tobacco  plant.  It  grows  in  hills^  not  unlike 
the  maize,  and  is  rarely,  or  never,  fenced,  no  animal 
but  man  having  a  relish  for  the  unsavoury  weed. 

At  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles  from  Wash- 
ington, we  stopped  at  the  village  of  Bladensbuigh,  a 
place  notorious  for  two  circumstances.  It  lies  just 
without  the  territory  of  the  district  of  Columbia,  and 
is  the  spot  usually  chosen  for  the  decision  of  private 
combats ;  and  it  is  the  place  where  the  afiair  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Americans  was  fought  a 
few  hours  before  die  former  entered  the  city. 

I  confess  I  had  thought  it  suiprising  that  so  small  a 
force  (about  5000  men)  could  have  ^en  possession 
of  the  capital  of  so  powerful  a  nation ;  but  a  nearer 
view  has  entirely  dissipated  the  wonder.  It  was  a 
point  where  the  Americans,  having  nothing  of  mili- 
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tary  importance  to  defend,  had  assembled  no  force, 
and  there  is  not  probably  on  the  whole  line  of  their 
coast,  a  more  deserted  and  tenantless  region  than  the 
country  traversed  by  the  invaders.  The  troops  ral- 
lied to  resist  the  En^h,  as  their  intention  became 
known,  were  merely  the  citizens  of  the  adjoining 
country,  who  assembled  in  a  veiy  imperfect  state  of 
preparation,  and  who  were  very  little,  if  at  all,  supe- 
rior in  numbers  to  their  antagonists.  They  had  not 
even  the  ordinary  inducements  to  risk  their  lives 
against  those  of  hireling  troops ;  for,  even  to  this  hour, 
it  is  difficult  to  find  wlmt  object  General  Ross  could 
have  had  in  hazarding  his  army  in  an  expedition  ttiat 
might  have  been  attended  with  destruction.  A  man 
like  Jackson  to  oppose  him  would  have  insured  it 

I  alighted  at  bladensburgh,  and,  accompanied  by 
my  friend,  walked  in  advance  of  the  carriage  over 
the  ground,  attended  by  a  sufficiently  intelligent  man 
who  had  witnessed  the  whole  affair.  As  it  is  a  little 
in  your  way,  the  details  I  gleaned  shall  be  rendered 
as  an  offering  to  your  military  g(nit.  Should  they  fail 
of  the  interest  which  has  so  often  been  thrown  over 
the  entrances  of  Moscow  and  Paris,  you  know  how 
to  make  allowances  for  an  inferiority  in  dramatic  ef- 
fect, which  is  no  more  than  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  difference  between  the  conquest  of  a  city  of 
half  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and  of  a  town  of  eight 
or  nine  thousand. 

The  country  around  Bladensbur^  is  gently  undu- 
lating and  moderately  wooded.  A  small  stream  lies 
near  the  village,  and  between  it  and  the  capital.  It 
is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.  So  much  hurry  and 
indecision  appear  to  have  existed  among  the  defend- 
ers, that  even  this  bridge  was  not  destroyed,  though 
it  might  have  been  rendered  impassable  in  ten  min- 
utes. It  would  seem,  however,  that  many  of  their 
troops,  such  as  they  were,  only  reached  the  ground 
at  the  critical  moment  when  they  were  wanted  in 
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the  combat.  The  dispositions  for  resistance  were 
made  along  the  crest  of  a  gentle  acclirity,  at  tiie  dis- 
tance of  rather  more  than  a  mile  from  this  bridge. 
The  centre  of  their  position  was  on  the  hi^waj, 
and  its  defence  was  mtrusted  to  a  few  seamen  and 
two  or  three  hundred  marines,  the  onlj  disciplined 
forces  on  the  ground  A  few  light  troops  (all  militia) 
were  pushed  in  front  to  the  banks  of  ttie  stream,  and 
two  pieces  of  artillery  were  placed  at  a  point  to 
command  the  passage  of  the  bridge.  There  was  a 
little  skirmishing  here ;  and  it  seems,  by  the  English 
accounts,  that  they  suffered  severely  from  the  artil* 
lery  in  crossing  the  bridge.  The  ground  in  front  of 
the  seamen  and  marines  was  a  gentle  acclivity,  and 
perfectly  open.  Here  there  was  some  sharp  fighting. 
The  British  columns  were  obliged  to  open,  and  Gen- 
eral Ross  began  to  manoeuvre.  But  the  militia  did 
not  wait  to  be  turned,  for  they  retired  to  a  man  (the 
skirmishers  excepted),  without  firing  a  gun.  The 
seamen  and  marines  stood  well,  and  were  necessarily 
brought  off  to  prevent  capture.  The  artillery  was 
all,  or  nearly  all,  taken.  This  is,  in  substance,  what 
is  called  the  Battle  of  Bladensbui^h.  The  Ameri- 
can loss  was  trifling,  less  than  two  hundred,  and  that 
of  the  English  perhaps  three  or  four  hundred. 

It  is  easy  to  criticise  the  disposition  of  the  Ameri- 
can commander.  This  gentleman  was  an  able  law- 
yer of  the  adjoining  State  of  Maryland,  who  had  lis- 
tened to  the  whisperings  of  that  uneasy  ambition 
which  sometimes  makes  men  heroes.  He  had  quitted 
the  gown  for  the  sword  a  short  time  before,  and 
probably  knew  as  little  about  his  new  profession  as 
you  know  of  the  one  he  had  deserted.  Lawyer  or 
not,  had  this  gendeman  placed  his  fellow-citizens  (for 
soldiers  tiiey  cannot  be  called)  in  and  about  the  Cap- 
itol, and  had  they  only  fought  as  well  as  they  did,  he 
taking  care  not  to  give  tiiem  any  particularly  favour- 
able opportunity  of  dispersing,  I  think  General  Ross 
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would  have  been  spared  tbe  very  equivocal  ^rj  of 
burning  all  that  iben  existed  of  mat  edifice ;  viz.  tbe 
two  wings.    He  listened  to  other  counsels. 

As  we  approached  the  capital,  we  saw  before  as 
an  extent  ot  open  country  that  did  not  appear  to  be 
used  for  any  agricultural  purposes.  It  lay,  without 
fences,  neglected,  and  waste.  This  appearance  is 
common  just  here,  and  is  owing  to  the  circumstance 
that  tobacco  exhausts  the  soil  so  much,  that,  in  a 
country  where  land  and  its  products  are  still  so  cheap, 
it  is  not  worth  the  cost  of  restorii^  it  We  soon  got 
a  view  of  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  whole  of 
the  facade  of  that  noble  edince  came  into  view,  as 
we  mounted  a  sli^t  eminence  which  had  partly  con- 
cealed it  As  my  eye  first  wandered  eagerly  around, 
at  this  point,  to  ^ther  together  the  scattered  particles 
of  the  city,  I  will  take  the  present  occasion  to  con- 
vey a  general  impression  of  its  appearance. 

The  seat  of  govempnent  was  removed  from  Phila- 
delphia to  this  place,  in  order  that  it  might  be  more 
central.  So  far  as  a  line  drawn  north  and  south  is  in 
question,  this  object  is  sufficiently  answered.  But 
Washington  stands  so  very  far  east  of  a  central  meri- 
dian as  to  render  it  probable  that  other  considera- 
tions influenced  the  change.  I  have  never  heard  it 
so  said,  but  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  the 
slave-holding  States  required  some  such  concession 
to  their  physical  inferiority.  At  all  events,  every 
body  appears  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  present 
position  of  the  capital.  Perhaps,  notwithstanding 
the  dilOTerence  on  the  map,  the  place  is  practically 
nearer  the  centre  than  if  it  stood  farther  west  The 
member  from  Alabama,  or  Louisiana,  or  Missouri, 
arrives  by  sea,  or  by  means  of  the  great  rivers  of  the 
west,  widi  about  the  same  expense  of  money  and  of 
labour  as  the  member  from  Vermont,  Maine,  or  New- 
Hampshire.  Some  one  must  always  have  the  benefit 
of  being  nearest  the  political  centre,  and  it  is  of  no 
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Seat  moment  whetiier  he  be  a  Virginian  or  an 
hiese.  As  the  capital  is  now  placed,  it  is  more 
convenient  for  quick  communication  with  Europe 
than  if  farther  inland,  and  it  is  certainly  nearer  me 
ce'ntre  of  interests  where  it  stands,  than  it  would  be 
in  almost  any  other  spot  in  the  confederation. 

Had  the  plan  of  the  city  been  as  well  conceived 
as  its  locality,  there  would  be  less  ground  of  com- 
plaint. The  perspective  of  American  character  was 
certainly  exhibited  to  great  advantage  in  the  concep- 
tions of  the  individusu  who  laid  out  the  site  of  this 
town.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  more  un- 
fortunate theory  than  the  one  he  assumed  for  the 
occasion.  He  appears  to  have  egregiously  mistaken 
the  relative  connexion  between  stieets  and  houses, 
since  it  is  fair  to  infer  he  would  not  have  been  so 
lavish  ol  the  one  without  the  aid  of  the  other,  did  he 
not  believe  die  latter  to  be  made  use  of  as  accessories 
to  the  former,  instead  of  the  reverse,  as  is  every 
where  else  found  to  be  the  case.  And,  yet  I  think, 
both  nature  and  art  had  united  to  point  out  the  true 
plan  for  this  city,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  convince 
you  without  delay. 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  city  of  Washington, 
may  be  described  as  forming  a  tolerably  regular  tri- 
angle. Two  of  its  sides  are  washed  by  the  two 
branches  of  the  Potomac,  which  diverge  towards 
the  north-east  and  north-west,  while  on  its  third, 
there  are  no  limits  to  its  extent,  the  land  being  a 
somewhat  gentle  acclivity,  gradual  on  ihe  whole, 
though  undulating,  and  often  broken  in  its  minute 
parts.  The  river  below  the  point  is  a  noble  stream, 
stretching  for  many  miles  to  the  southward,  in  full 
view  of  the  town.  Both  of  its  branches  are  naviga- 
ble for  near  a  league.  At  the  distance  of  about  two 
miles  from  the  point,  the  main  river  (west  branch), 
which  had  hitherto  washed  a  champaign  country, 
enters  a  range  of  low  mountains,  and  makes  a  still 
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more  decided  incUnatioii  to  the  west  Here  m  ibe 
head  of  tide  and  o£  navigatioii.  The  latter  circimi- 
stance  had  early  pointed  out  tiie  place  for  the  site  of 
a  town,  and  accordingly  a  little  city  new  on  the  8poC» 
whence  tobacco  and  lumber  were  shipped  for  omnr 
ports,  long  before  flie  neighbourhood  was  thou^  ct^ 
as  the  capital  of  a  great  nation.  This  place  is  called 
Geoi^town.  It  is  rather  well  built  than  otherwise, 
and  me  heists,  in  its  rear,  for  it  lies  against  an  ac* 
clivity,  are  not  only  beautifol  in  themselTes,  but  they 
are  occupied  by  many  pretty  villas.  It  contains  in 
itself,  perhaps  9000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  college  and 
five  churches,  two  of  which  are  Episcopal. 

Geoi^etown  is  divided,  from  what  is  termed  Wash- 
ington City,  by  a  rapid  little  stream  called  Rock 
Creek.*  The  land,  for  a  considerable  distance  after 
the  creek  is  crossed,  is  well  adapted  for  a  town.  It 
is  sufficiently  unequal  to  carry  off  the  water,  and  yet 
sufficiently  level  for  convenient  streets.  Here  is  the 
spot,  I  think,  where  the  buildings  should  have  been 
collected  for  the  new  city.  But  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  bridee,  a  vast 
square  is  laid  out  On  one  of  its  sides  is  me  Presi- 
dent's House,t  flanked  by  the  pubUc  offices.  A  few 
houses  and  a  church  are  on  two  more  of  its  sides, 
though  the  one  opposite  to  the  ^  White  House  ^  is  as 
yet  entirely  nakea.  From  this  square,  sundry  great 
avenues  diverge,  as  do  others  from  another  centre, 
distant  a  mile  and  a  half  still  further  east  The 
latter  square  is  adorned  by  the  Capitol.     Across  all 

*  The  Americans  often  call  a  nnall  rirer  a  creek,  and  brooks 
of  a  larpre  siie  are  oftener  caDed  creeka  than  anj  thing  else. 
Schohane  Creek  ie  te  large  te  the  Seine,  at  Paris.  It  is,  to  all 
intents,  a  rapid  riyer ;  hnt  the  size  of  many  of  their  riyers  is  so 
great  as  to  produce  a  sort  of  impression  that  the  smaller  stream 
should  be  of  a  different  class. 

t  The  Americans  fkmiliarly  call  the  exceedingly  pretty  little 

Silace  in  which  their  chief  maf^strate  resides,  tne  ^  White 
ouse,''  but  the  true  appellation  is  the  President's  House. 
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these  aveniies,' which  are  parallel  to  notfaiiig,  there 
18  a  sort  of  net-work  of  streets,  ranning  St  ri^t 
angles  with  each  othen  Such  is  Washington  on  the 
map. 

in  point  of  feet,  hut  few  of  the  avenues  or  streets 
are  opened,  and  fewer  still  are  built  on.  There  is 
one  of  the  former  running  from  the  bridge  at  Geoige- 
town  to  the  first  square,  and  another  leads  from  me 
President's  House  to  the  capitol.  There  are  two  or 
three  more  which  connect  important  points,  though 
only  the  two  named  are  sufficiently  built  on  to  have 
the  least  of  the  character  of  a  town.  There  are 
rather  more  streets  open,  thou^  not  one  of  them  all 
is  absolutely  built  up  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

In  consequence  of  the  dgantic  scale  on  which 
Washington  is  planned,  and  the  different  interests 
which  influence  the  population,  its  inhabitants  (in- 
cluding Georgetown)  are  separated  into  four  distinct 
little  towns,  distant  from  each  other  about  a  mile. 
Thus  we  have  Georgetown  in  the  west,  containing 
9000  souk ;  the  town  immediately  around  the  Presi- 
dent's House,  (extending  towards  the  Capitol,)  with 
perhaps  10,000;  that  around  the  Capitol,  of  some 
two  or  three  thousand  souls;  and  the  buildings  at 
the  Navy- Yard,  which  lies  on  the  east  branch,  still  a 
mile  further.  The  whole  city,*  including  its  three 
divisions,  with  here  and  there  a  few  scattered  build- 
ings, may  no^  contain  about  16,000  souls. 

When  the  people  of  the  United  States  determined 
to  have  a  more  central  capital,  it  was  thought  best 
to  give  the  general  government  absolute  jurisdiction 
over  it  In  order  to  effect  this  object,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  extinguish  the  State  rights.    This  was  done 

*  Georgetown,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  u  not  properly  a  part 
of  the  eiiif  of  Washington,  though  in  the  district  of  Columbia ; 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  ie  ai  nigh  the  President's  House,  as  is  the 
Capitol.  There  is  also  a  little  group  of  houses  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  Potomac. 
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by  Virginia  and  Maryland  ceding  sufficient  territoij 
to  make  a  district  of  ten  miles  scjuare  at  the  point  I 
have  described.  In  ibis  little  territory  the  President 
exercises  the  authority  which  a  governor  commonly 
exercises  in  a  State,  or  rather,  there  is  no  interme- 
diate or  concurrent  executive  authority  between  bim 
and  the  peq>le,  as  in  the  several  States ;  and  Coih 
eress,  though  in  fact  elected  by  the  citizens  of  the 
States,  does  all  the  legislation.  Thus  the  inhabitants 
of  this  territonr  have  no  representation  whatever; 
neither  voting  for  members  of  Congress,  nor  for  mem- 
bers of  any  State  legislature.  But  their  voices  are 
often  heard  in  the  way  of  petitions  and  demands.  It 
is  probable  that  when  they  shall  become  as  numerous 
as  the  smallest  State,  they  will  receive  the  right  of 
electing  representatives.* 

*  The  writer  will  take  this  opportunity  of  introdacing  a  sbort 
account  of  the  formation  of  tne  government  of  the  United 
States,  since  it  will  assist  to  explain  a  good  deal  of  that  whkA 
is  to  follow. 

The  executive  power  is  in  the  Pretideni.  He  nominates  to 
office ;  pardons  all  offences,  except  convictions  under  impeach- 
ments ;  conducts  neffotiations ;  sees  that  the  laws  are  admin- 
istered, and  is  the  muitary  chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  subject 
to  the  laws.  He  makes  treaties  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 
and  gives  his  assent  to  all  laws,  though  a  law  can  be  passed 
without  him,  if  two-thirds  of  both  houses  vote  in  its  nvoor. 
The  Senate  is  the  representation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States, 
each  State  sending  two  members,  who  are  cGosen  by  their  re- 
spective legislatures.  They  serve  for  six  years,  one-third  va- 
cating their  seats  every  new  Congress.  They  have  a  concur- 
rent power  with  the  lower  house  m  enacting  laws;  they  ratify 
treaties ;  they  approve  of  nominations  to  office,  and  tbey  con- 
stitute a  Hieh  Court  of  Impeachment.  The  JR^reteniaHvet 
are  elected  directly  by  the  people^one  member  bemg  sent  from 
a  regulated  number  or  electors.  They  serve  for  one  Congress, 
which  exists  two  years,  cominencinff  on  the  4th  of  March  ol 
one  year,  and  ending  on  the  3d  of  March  of  the  year  but  one 
that  follows.  The  official  term  of  the  President  is  for  two  of 
these  Congresses,  and  that  of  a  Senator  for  three.  The  Repre- 
sentatives, or  members  of  the  lower  house,  have  concurrent 
power  in  the  enactment  of  the  laws,  and  being  tbemrand  in- 
quest of  the  nation,  they  can  impeach  any  oiSicer  oftbe  gov- 
ernment. 
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I  think  you  must  be  enabled  to  undentand  the 
anomaly  of  the  district  of  Colombia.  It  has  be^i 
necessarily  fostered  by  the  nation,  for  as  it  has  been 
entirely  called  into  existence,  as  a  separate  commu- 

Every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  is  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  who  possesses  certain  trifling  qualifications,  can 
rote  for  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  provided 
he  himself  be  a  resident  of  a  State.  The  cottfederatUm  is  only 
of  the  Statet ;  bat  there  are  vast  regions  belonging  to  them  as 
common  property,  which  do  net  lie  within  the  boundaries  of  any 
State.  This  country  is  subdivided  for  the  purposes  of  conve- 
nience, and  is  governed  entirely  by  the  autnonty  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Conffress,  or  according  to  laws  enacted  for  that  pur- 
pose. With  the  exception  of  one  (the  DiHrid  of  Columbia) 
they  are  called  temtorieg.  Thus,  besides  the  twenty-four 
States,  there  are  the  North-western,  MichiffBn,  Arkansas,  and 
Florida  territories.  Certain  legislative  ri^ts  ai«  granted  to 
all  the  territories  that  have  a  sufficient  poj^ation,  but  none  is 
yet  granted  to  the  Dittrict  of  Columbia.  Some  of  the  territories 
even  send  delegates  to  Congress.  These  delegates  can  speak, 
but  they  cannot  voto.  As  the  territories  reach  an  estabushea 
rate  of  population,  they  are  uniformly  admitted  into  the  con- 
federation, as  States,  It  is  probable  that  Michipn,  Florida, 
and  Arkansas  will  be  admitted  as  States  soon  after  the  next 
census,  after  which  a  long  period  will  be  likely  to  dajP^e  with- 
out an  V  farther  increase  ot  the  number  of  the  Stales.  The  great 
difficulty  in  making  a  foreigner  comprehend  the  institutions  of 
the  United  States,  exists  in  the  double  form  of  its  government. 
Neither  the  President,  nor  Congress,  nor  both,  have  authority 
to  interfere  with  government  beyond  the  power  which  has  been 
conceded  to  them  by  the  States.  They  can  make  war,  raise 
armies,  lay  taxes,  send  fleets  to  sea.  and  do  many  other  thin^, 
but  they  cannot  punish  a  theft,  unless  committed  on  the  high 
seas,  to  which  their  jurisdiction  of  course  extends,  or  in  some 
other  place  where  they  have  the  exclusive  or  a  concurrent 
power.  Thus,  the  Prendent  of  the  United  States^  may  pardon 
a  man  convicted  of  robbing  the  United  States*  mail,  though  the 
act  should  have  been  done  in  the  most  crowded  street  of  the 
city  of  New-Tork,  because  the  regulation  of  the  mail,  being  a 
matter  of  public  convenience,  is  vested  in  the  government  of 
the  confederation,  with  all  power  necessary  to  its  safe^  and 
despatch ;  but,  if  the  same  coach  should  be  robbed  in  a  forest, 
and  it  did  not  contain  a  mafl,  or  something  else  over  which  the 
United  States  have  jurisdiction,  the  roboer  would  be  pun- 
ished by  the  laws  of  the  State  where  the  offence  was  committed. 
In  order  that  these  laws  may  be  executed,  each  government 
has  its  own  agents.  Thus,  there  are  judges  of  the  State  courts, 
and  judges  ofthe  courts  of  the  United  States.  The  former  have 
jurisdiction  in  cases  that  arc  strictly  municipal,  or  rather  which 
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nity,  for  their  use,  it  owes  most  of  all  it  possesses  to 
the  public  grants  and  to  the  presence  of  the  ministers 
of  the  government  With  a  view  to  force  a  town^ 
establishments  have  been  formed,  which  will  probably 
linger  in  a  doubtful  state  of  existence  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  if,  indeed,  they  ever  prosper.  Amoi^ 
others  is  that  of  the  Navy- Yard. 

The  village  around  the  Navy- Yard  is  the  least  im» 
portant  of  me  three  which  properly  constitute  the 
community  assembled  at  Washington  Proper.  You 
will  remember  that  I  now  exclude  Georgetown  from 
this  enumeration.  It  possesses  a  different  city  gov- 
ernment, thou^  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  quite  as  near 
the  centre,  or  the  President's  House,  as  the  Capitol. 
Alexandria,  a  little  city,  also,  of  about  9000  inhabit- 

are  confined  to  their  respective  States,  and  the  latter  in  cases 
which  arise  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  in  cases  in 
which  the  citizens  of  different  States  are  parties.  This  latter 
power  of  the  courts  ofthe  general  fforemment  is  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the  confe£ration.  It  has  a  tendency 
to  equalize  the  State  laws,  by  rendering  them  all  subject  to  the 
great  principles  of  the  constitution,  as  well  as  to  those  of  natural 
justice.  It  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  this  confederation  differs 
from  all  that  we  have  hitherto  known  by  the  complicated  nature 
of  the  action  and  re-action  between  the  people  and  their  general 
government.  It  is  much  the  same,  in  tact,  as  if  charters  were 
given  to  certain  towns,  in  a  constitutional  government,  whether 
monarchical  or  not,  under  favour  of  which  tiie  inhabitants  of 
those  towns  were  authorized  to  enact  certain  laws  for  their  own 
private  convenience,  while  they  continued  subject  at  the  same 
time  to  the  general  laws  of  the  empire.  The  theory  is  cer- 
tainly different;  for  here  the  power  which  belongs  to  the  gen- 
eral government,  is  a  concession  firom  the  particular  States, 
whereas,  in  the  other  case,  the  power  exercised  by  the  corpo- 
rations would  be  a  concession  from  the  principal  government. 
Still  the  cases  bear  so  strong  a  resemblance,  that  one  can  readily 
understand  the  nature  of  the  two  authorities  which  exist  in  thM 
country.  But  we  in  Europe,  while  we  are  aocnitomed  to  see 
cities  and  universities,  and  even  parts  of  empires,  exerctsing 
this  species  of  divided  sovereignty,  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  see  them  exercising  it  to  the  extent  that  is  practised  in 
America.  The  difference  arises  from  the  common  circum- 
stance, that  the  conceding  partjr  has,  in  both  cases,  seen  fit  to 
retain  the  most  of  the  power  in  its  own  hands. 
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ants,  is  equally  within  the  limits  of  dke  District,  bat 
it  lies  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  Potomac,  and  at  a. 
distance  of  six  miles.  There  are  not  many  good 
houses  in  the  quarter  of  the  Navy- Yard,  and  I  should  ■ 
think  that  a  great  portion  of  its  inhabitants  are  people 
dependent  on  the  establishment  for  support  Notwith- 
standing there  is  a  long  river  to  narigate  before  a  ship 
can  get  into  the  bays  below,  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  public  vesselB  are  built  and  repaired  at  this 
spot.  Seamen,  there  are  uone  at  Washington,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  is  no  commerce.  A  few 
ships  are,  indeed,  seen  at  the  wharft  of  Geoi^town 
ana  Alexandria,  but  the  navigation  of  the  two  places 
united  is  far  less  than  that  of  mmt  of  the  fourui-rate 
commercial  towns  of  the  Union. 

As  the  department  of  the  navy,  and  the  board  of 
naval  commissioners,  are  bodi  established  at  Wash- 
ington, this  yard  may  be  of  some  service  in  the  way 
of  modellii^,  and  for  the  superintendence  of  inven- 
tions. A  sUp  built  here  is  said  to  cost  more  than 
one  built  in  any  of  the  more  northern  ports,  and  it  is 
therefore  plain,  that  when  the  size  of  their  marine 
shall  compel  the  Americans  to  observe  a  rigid  econ- 
omy in  its  construction,  the  relative  importance  of 
this  yard  must  cease.  It  may  long  continue  a  school 
for  experiments,  but  it  can  never  become  what  was 
once  anticipated  for  it,  a  large  and  flourishing  build- 
ing establishmenL 

1  saw,  in  the  Navy-Yard  at  Wa3biii|;ton,  the  only 

fublic  monument  in  ccHnmranoration  oftiie  dead  that 
could  find  in  the  ci^,  unless  a  few  simple  stones, 
erected  around  the  graves  of  members  of  Congress, 
who  have  died  while  here  in  the  discharge  of  their 
official  duties,  can  be  so  termed.  This  Uttle  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  commemorate  the  deafiis  of  the 
officers  who  fell  in  the  war  with  Tripoli ;  a  war  to 
which  the  United  States'  marine  owes  its  present 
higli  and  merited  character.     It  is  a  simple  column, 
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wrou^t  in  Italy  at  the  expense  of  the  survivon,  and 
erected  on  this  spot  under  ttie  impulse  of  that  stnb* 
bom  feelii^  of  independence  vfinch  distinguishes  this 
people.  The  hi^-spirited  contributors  to  ttie  little 
work,  thought  the  Coi^ress  did  not  pay  a  suitable 
respect  to  their  petition  for  a  site  in  a  more  public 
situation.  They  were  masters  of  the  Navy-Yard, 
and  in  disgust  they  caused  their  modest  memorial  to 
be  put  up  in  the  centre  of  its  area.  It  may  be  doubt- 
ed, after  all,  if  any  other  situation  so  appropriate,  or 
so  touching,  could  have  been  found.  Tnis  monument 
has  received  some  injury,  by  having  one  or  two  of  its 
ornamental  figures  broken.  On  one  of  its  sides  I  read 
the  following  inscription:  ^* Mutilated  by  Britons, 
August,  1814."  This  was  the  date  of  the  inroad  of 
Ihe  English. 

Now  it  struck  me  that  this  inscription  was  in  sin- 
gularly bad  taste.  The  incursion  of  General  Ross 
was  not  an  afiair  in  which  either  party  should  exult 
It  was  no  extraordinary  military  achievement  for 
four  or  five  thousand  highly'discipuned  troops,  to  land 
under  the  protection  of  an  overwhelming  naval  force,* 
and  to  make  a  forced  march,  for  a  few  days,  through 
a  perfectly  defenceless,  and  nearly  uninhabited  coun- 
try ;  to  attack  and  disperse  a  hastily  assembled  body 
of  armed  citizens,  who  were  but  Uttie,  if  any,  superior 
to  them  in  numbers ;  to  enter  a  line  of  straggling  viK 
lages ;  to  remain  one  ni^t,  and  then  to  retreat  at  a 
rate  that  was  quite  as  precipitate  as  Iheir  advance. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  bad  policy,  in  the  abstract,  for  a 
people  who  possessed  the  advantages  of  the  British, 
to  take  this  means  of  harassing  their  enemy.  But  1 
doubt  the  policy,  in  a  nation  situated  precisely  as 
England  was  and  is,  of  proving  so  practically  to  a 
nation  with  the  spirit,  the  resources,  maritime  char- 


*  The  fHgatM  aacended  the  ri?er  to  Alezandria. 
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acter,  and  prospects  of  Ihb,  (bttt  b  powerful  navr  is 
so  absolutefy  necessai^  to  defead  their  coast  The 
use  that  was  made  oi  tbe  success,  too,  midit  admit 
of  some  cavillii^.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  me  Amer* 
icans  fell  so  far  short  in  their  defence  of  what  even 
the  case  admitted,  and  so  very  far  short  of  what,  even 
under  less  propitious  circumstances,  tbey  themselves 
eflected  at  New-Orleans,  that  wisdom  would  pre- 
scribe silence  as  the  better  course.  It  is  permitted 
for  the  defenders  of  Bunker's  hill  to  allude  to  their 
defeat,  but  tbe  chisel  of  the  Americaiu  should  have 
been  industriously  employed  to  erase  every  vestige 
of,  and  not  to  commemorate,  even  thus  indirectly,  the 
occupation  of  their  capital  by  an  enemy.  But,  even 
admitting  that  the  defence  of  the  town  had  been  quite 
equal  to  the  means  at  band,  what  was  the  immediate 
onence  that  called  for  this  particular  punishment? 
The  English  occupied  the  Navy-Yard,  and,  although 
a  little  hurried,  they  certainly  had  time  to  have  de- 
siroyed  this  small  monument,  instead  of  tmiiUaling  it, 
by  knocking  tbe  heads  off  one  or  two  small  marble 
angels.  The  veiy  nature  of  the  injunr  proves  it  was 
the  act  of  an  individual,  and  not  of  me  authority, 
which  alone  should  be  considered  responsible  for  any 
grave  national  accusation.  Cadwallader  is  of  my 
opinion,  as,  indeed,  were  half-a-dozen  naval  officers 
who  showed  us  throu^  the  yard.  The  latter  said 
that  the  inscription  was  by  order  of  an  officer  of  rank, 
who  had  reasons  for  a  special  degree  of  antipathy 
against  their  late  enemy.  No  man,  especially  in  a 
country  like  this,  should  be  permitted,  however,  thus 
to  interpose  his  personal  resentments  between  a  nation 
and  its  dignity. 

It  is  more  than  a  mile  from  the  quarter  of  the  Na- 
vy-Yard to  that  of  the  Capitol.  I  have  read  accounts 
of  this  place,  which  convey  an  idea  that  it  was  lately 
a  forest,  and  that  the  wood  had  been  felled  in  order 
lo  make  a  space  to  receive  the  town,  lliere  is  some 
B2 
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error  in  this  kopresrion.  Most  of  the  country,  for 
miles  around  TV  ashiogtoo,  was  earlj  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  tobacco.  It  is  a  banefiu  consequence  of 
the  cultivation  of  this  weed,  that,  for  a  loi^  time,  it 
destroys  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Thus,  one  sees  vast 
fields  here,  which  wear  the  appearance  of  neglected 
heaths.  A  growth  of  low,  stunted,  dwarfish  trees 
succeeds  in  time,  and  bushes  must,  of  course,  first 
make  their  appearance*  I  could  see  no  traces  of 
wood  in  any  part  of  this  city,  nor  for  some  distance 
around  it,  thou^  it  is  not  improbable  that  some 
copses  of  a  second  grow&  did  exist  at  the  time  the 
plan  was  formed.  All  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Capitol  has  rather  the  appearance  of  an 
old  and  an  exhausted,  than  of  what  is  here  called  a 
new  country.  A  great  deal  of  the  land  in  and  about 
the  town  is  not  fenced,  and  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  place  is  that  produced  by  the  separate  villages  I 
have  described,  lying  on  a  great  heath,  which  is  be- 
ginning to  be  cultivated,  and  whose  surface  is  irregu- 
larly waving.  The  avenues  in  those  parts  which  are 
not  built,  consequently,  cross  these  open  fields,  and 
the  view  is  perfectly  unobstructed  on  every  side. 

The  quarter  of  the  Capitol  stands  on  elevated 
ground,  and  is  certainly  the  most  picturesque  portion 
of  the  city  proper.  The  Capitol  itself  is  placed  on 
th^  brow  of  a  considerable  declivity,  and  commands 
a  noble  view.  There  is  something  exceedingly  im- 
posing in  the  aspect  of  this  building,  with  its  power- 
ful accessories  of  scenery  and  of  moral  association. 
I  shall  beg  your  patience  while  I  attempt  an  imper- 
fect descrij^tion. 

The  editice  is  of  a  light  greyish  freestone.  It  has 
been  found  necessary  to  paint  it  white,  in  order  to 
conceal  the  marks  of  flie  smoke  left  by  the  conflagra- 
tion of  1814.  This  is  in  better  taste  than  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  monument  The  efTect  of  a  clear,  brilliant 
white,  under  so  fine  a  sun,  is  in  itself  exceedingly 
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striking.  Tbe  antiqaaiian  may  riot  in  tbe  nut,  biri 
every  plain-viewing  man  sees  that  tbe  coin  is  never 
BO  beautiful  as  when  it  is  new  from  the  mint.  This 
freshoesH  of  air  is  rather  a  peculiaritr  throu^ut  mo«t 
of  tbe  United  States,  and  it  is  exacuy  the  appearance 
tbe  country  should  wear  in  order  to  be  m  keepii^ 
with  its  recollectioaB. 

The  Capitol  is  composed  of  a  centre  and  two 
wings.  The  former  is  something  more  than  150  feet 
square,  or  nearly  square,  and  tbe  latter  are  each  just 
100.  The  several  parts  are  in  a  line  on  tbe  eastern 
front,  and  consequently  tbe  wings  are  thrown  back 
on  tbe  western.  This  irr^nleri^  of  tbe  western  &- 
^ade  is  a  great  defect:  it  impairs  tbe  unity,  and  con- 
sequently tbe  majesty,  of  the  edifice.  There  are  too 
many  angles,  those  fatal  blots  on  the  beauty  of  archi- 
tecture. There  is  another  serious  defect  in  the  build- 
ing as  seen  from  the  west:  tbe  eentre  is  not  only  a 
story  higher,  but  it  is  also  a  story  lower  than  the  wings. 
On  this  side  the  edifice  stands  on  the  brow  of  the  bill; 
In  order  to  profit  by  the  formation  of  the  ground,  a 
basement.  Which  is  below  the  level  of  tbe  earth  to 
the  east,  but  not  to  the  west,  has  been  constructed 
beneath  the  centre.  But  this  basement  necessarily 
comes  into  the  view ;  and  tbe  fact  of  its  being  pdnted 
white,  coupled  widi  its  airy  situation,  spves  the  whole 
constniction  tbe  air  of  ami^^  ostrich  which  is  just 
extending  its  little  wing^  from  die  centre  of  a  clumsy 
body,  not  to  fiy,  but  to  scud  across  tbe  plain  benea&. 
The  efTect  of  a  fine  colonnade  is  much  weakened  by 
this  substructure  of  the  edifice.  But  you,  who  have 
so  often  seen  tbe  Louvre,  can  understand  how  easy 
it  is  to  give  the  basement  too  much  importance  in  a 
building ;  and  you,  too,  who  know  the  Garde  Meuble 
so  well,  must  be  sensible  of  the  fine  effect  of  a  judi- 
cious  observance  of  tbe  proper  proportions.     Some 

iilan  is  in  ^tation  to  conceal  tiiis  superabundance  of 
bundation ;  but  it  is  rare  indeeid  that  a  capital  defect 
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in  a  building'  is  successfully  repaired  by  any  second- 
hand expedients. 

The  eastern  fnMit  of  the  Capitol  promises  to  be 
beautiful :  it  possesses  unity  of  design,  perfect  sim- 
plicity of  outune,  and  a  noble  colonnade.  As  it  is 
not,  however,  yet  completed,  it  would  be  premature 
to  pronounce  with  confidence  on  its  final  appearance. 
The  building  stands  in  a  spacious  inclosure,  which  is 
itself  nearly  surrounded  by  houses.  These  dwellings 
are  of  bricks,  three  stories  hish,  and  decent,  without 
being  in  the  least  elegant  Aluch  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  occupied  as  lodging-houses  for  the  members 
during  the  session.  There  are  also  a  few  short  streets 
built  about  the  Capitol. 

You  will  have  understood  that  the  plan  of  the  city 
is  that  of  an  infinite  number  of  wide  streets  inter- 
secting each  other  at  ri^t  angles,  and  which,  in 
their  turn,  are  obliquely  intersected  by  sundry  great 
avenues,  which  are  intended  to  shorten  tlie  distances 
between  the  more  important  points,  and,  I  presume, 
to  beautify  the  city.  Several  of  these  avenues  divei^ 
from  the  Capitol  square,  Uke  radii  from  a  conunon 
centre.  They  are  called  after  the  different  States. 
One,  the^  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  is  the  principal  street 
of  Washington.  Standing  at  the  Capitol,  the  view 
along  this  avenue  is  somewhat  striking.  It  is  built 
on  more  than  one-half  of  its  whole  length,  and  it  is 
terminated  by  an  oblique  view  of  the  President's 
House.  You  will  bear  in  mind,  that  as  very  few  of 
the  dwellings  on  this  avenue  approach  the  Capitol, 
they  form  part  of  another  quarter.  Still,  paved  walks 
and  a  few  scattered  buildings,  serve  to  give  them 
something  of  the  air  of  beginning  to  belong  to  the 
same  town. 

The  quarter  of  the  President's  House  is  less  compact 
and  more  populous  than  either  of  the  four.  Jt  forms, 
properly,  the  heart  of  the  city.  It  approached  to- 
wards Georgetown  on  one  side,  and  the  Capitol  on 
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the  other,  without  absolutely  joining  either.  A  few 
of  the  streets  have  the  air  of  a  town,  though  there  is 
in  every  part  of  this  place  a  striking  disproportion  in 
magnitude  between  the  streets  and  the  houses.  In 
order  to  produce  die  effect  intended,  the  buildings  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  for  example,shouId  be  of  six 
or  seven  stories,  whereas  in  fact  mey  are  some  such 
houses  as  one  sees  in  an  Endish  country  town.  An- 
other striking  defect  in  the  plan  is  also  made  manifest 
by  the  waste  of  room  on  this  avenue.  As  the  avenues 
cross  the  streets  obliquely,  it  is  plain  the  points  of 
intersection  must  make  a  vast  number  of  acute  angles. 
There  is  always  on  one  side  of  each  street,  between 
that  street  and  the  avenue,  a  gore  of  land  that  is  so  nar- 
row that  it  will  never  bie  built  on  until  real  estate  shall 
get  to  be  far  more  valuable  than  it  is  likely  soon  to 
become  here.  Consequently  the  distances  are  un- 
necessarily increased,  and  by  this  means,  and  its  four 
different  quarters,  Washington  has  all  the  inconve- 
nience of  an  immense  town,  without  any,  or  scarcely 
any,  of  its  counterbalancii^  conveniences. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  more  of  George- 
town, which  is  a  well-built,  clean,  and  rather  pretty 
town.  The  avenues  between  this  place  and  the  Navy- 
Yard,  a  distance  of  near  five  miles,  are  hke  so  much 
frande  nnUe  which  runs  through  a  little  cultivated, 
ut  open  country,on  which  stands  one  straggling  town, 
and  a  village,  and  which  terminates  in  a  cluster  of 
houses.  The  buildings  of  the  towns,  or  villages,  on 
the  route,  are  much  like  those  of  other  small  towns, 
with  the  exception  of  the  public  edifices,  which  are 
like  those  one  sees  in  a  cify.  If  you  can  reconcile  all 
these  contradictions,  you  may  get  a  tolerably  accurate 
notion  of  the  capital  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
You  will  recollect  that  the  whole  population  of  the 
place,  or  places,  (Greorgetown  included,)  is  about 
25,000  souls.  The  whole  district,  Alexandria  in* 
eluded,  contains  40,000. 
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The  President's  House  is  a  neat,  chaste  bailding, 
of  the  Ionic  order,  built  of  the  same  material,  aira 
painted  like  the  CapitoL  It  stands  on  a  public 
square,  and  in  a  considerable  garden,  and  is  one 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  length,  by  eij^ty-five  in 
breadth.  In  a  parallel  line  with  one  of  its  fironts, 
though  a4ittle  in  advance,  stand  the  offices  of  the  four 
great  departments.  They  are  laige  building  of  brick^ 
and  are  placed  in  pairs,  on  each  side  of  the  ^  white 
house,''  one  in  front  of  the  other,  having  open  courts 
between  them.  The  two  most  in  advance  have  plain 
colonnades,  but  the  other  two  are  as  naked  as  can  be. 
Besides  these  buildings  there  are  one  or  two  more  in 
a  distant  part  of  this  straggling  quarter,  which  merit 
no  particular  description. 


TO  THE  ABBATE  OIROlfACHI. 

Sfc.  SfC. 


Waihin^rton, 


My  attention,  after  our  arrival  at  this  place,  was 
early  called  to  the  great  body,  which  was  about  to 
assemble.  We  had  taken  a  little  suite  of  rooms  in  a 
lodging-house,  or  rather  tavern,  which  soon  began  to 
fill  with  members  of  Congress  from  all  quarters  of  the 
country.  Perhaps  of  the  whole  legislative  corps  o( 
the  country,  there  is  not  a  single  individual  who  is 
the  proprietor  of  a  dwelling  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment Those  who  are  of  sufficient  estate  to  main 
tain  two  houses,  have  their  town  residences  in  the 
capitals  of  their  own  particular  States,  though  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  members  are  far  from  being  men 
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of  large  fortunes  at  all.*  llere  are  a  few  in^riduab 
who  appear  at  the  capital  witii  their  nivea  and 
femilies,  but  hy  &r(fae  greater  purt  of  those  wlw  have 
them,  leave  tbem  at  hrane.  The  common  practice 
is,  for  a  certUD  inunber  of  the  mnnben  who  are  ac- 
qaainted  widi  each  other,  to  make  what  u  called  a 
"  mesa,"  at  some  cboeen  boardut^^KMue.  Here  thej 
reride together, daiiiKthe aesaioii,  like  Ae  members 
of  ooe  luge  bmily.  Evea  ladies  are  ofleo  included 
in  ttiese  arraneementB.  Others  ^in  choose  to  live 
entirely  secluded :  and,  in  some  few  instances,  &m- 
ilies  keep  their  reealar  winter  establidimaitB,  in  such 
uMTow  acciKnmodatiotts  aa  tite  place  afibrds.  Hie 
bet  that  a  membo-  is  so  completely  dq>endent  on  the 
public  will,  for  his  election,  is  eoougfa  in  itself  to 
prevent  any  one  but  a  man  of  very  large  estate  from 
incurrit^  the  expense  of  building  on  so  uncertain  a 
tenure. 

A  member  of  the  Coi^ress  of  the  United  States  is,  in 
fact,  what  the  office  professes  to  be,  a  representative 
of  the  people.  It  is  not  pretended  that  he  should  be, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  a  gentleman,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  very 
rommooly  a  plain,  though  always  a  respectable  yeo- 
man, and  not  unfrequenOy  a  mechanic.  I  remember 
to  have  passed  a  ni^t,  in  one  of  the  northern  States, 
in  a  very  good,  cleanly,  cheap  and  comfortable  inn, 
whose  master  was  a  member  of  the  lower  house.  In 
the  southern  States,  where  &e  white  men  of  smaller 
fortunes  are  by  no  nieatis  of  so  elevated  a  character 
as  their  brethren  of  the  north,  a  choice  from  the 
mtddhng  classes  rarely  happens ;  but  from  die  more 
nor^rn,  eastern,  and  north-wetitem  States,  such 
■     ■  "  '  y  no  means  un*"^""^'- 
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Whc»  Cadwallader  first  directed  my  attention  to 
this  facU  I  confess  a  little  surprise  entered  into  my 
view  of  the  composition  of  the  American  I^slaturc. 
Perhaps  the  circumstance  of  so  material  a  difference 
between  die  Congress  and  tlie  British  Parliament  was 
a(  the  bottom  of  my  wonder ;  for  we  in  Europe  are 
)>orhaps  a  httle  too  apt  to  tr}'  all  experiments  in  Imert}-, 
by  those  which  EIngland  lias  so  long  practised  with 
such  comparative  success.  1  alluded,  a  little  freely, 
t0  the  circumstance  of  their  havii^  so  far  departed 
Irom  the  practice  of  the  mother  countir,  with  a  view 
of  extracuiK  an  opinion  on  the  subject  firom  my  com- 
panion.   Tne  plan  was  succes^fuL 

^If  departure  from  the  policy  of  our  ancestors  is 
to  create  vour  wonder*  the  feeling  shoald  be  n  nther 
new  nor  iridium:.  What  we  do  now,  in  this  particular, 
we  have  pracCBed«  not  only  without  inconvenience, 
but  with  :<j^ijil  5uccc:s^  tor  ncir  $even  generations. 
The  i^>n*t«i«:ttunoo  uudier  the  crown  3iirered  but 
httie  froKU  tha:  sx'  the  present  da,^.  h  b,  in  truth,  a 
repn»eiitaCK^u  ;  and  the  surpn;$e  should  be«  not  that 
the  people  ch^nxse  >o  uida^  oxec  oi'  i  5:rjation  in  life 
closely  resaemboui;  Uttt  t^f  die  3ia:or!!>\  but  rather 
that  the>  dKHKcf  :$o  :ew.  I'biere  *^  j  ^rracQcal  good 
sense  in  the  uiju^  vn'  Uhr  c^^oimuiiiL^.  3ere«  that  tells 
theiu  a  certain  iex'^'^  -*a  liiceili^zeace  Jiad  oi  respect- 
ability of  dkinu't.e«-  >  ivfoie\i  ii  i  representative  of 
the  nation.  Nv^  aiv'  -vtii  ivu«  'hdi,  di«fv  sometimes 
deceive  theittci^^C!^.  >uu  At  xie  vouie,.  ihev  are  suffi- 
cieutly  criticai.  i^\v  lati '•''.-  -^ieuc*  ^mctical  intelli- 
^uce,  moral  chttr^c*.e*  ut%i  .•vuitciA  hoQcatjr,  tiie 
Congress  of  the  I'aneu  Si:ivv>  nMli'^'^ 
parison  widi  the  Ie^?>*i^'^'**"f  oiiP^e*" 
do  not  mean  to  da>  ibu  ' 
ouite  certain,  from  lukf^ 
they  do  as  much  _ 
similar  body  in  i/^ 

'*Ke  who  er*- 
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of  large  fortunes  at  all.*  There  are  a  (evf  indiTiduals 
who  appear  at  die  capital  with  tiieir  wives  and 
families,  but  bj  far  die  greater  part  of  diose  who  have 
them,  leave  them  at  home.  The  common  practice 
is,  for  a  certain  number  of  die  members  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  each  odier,  to  make  what  is  called  a 
^^  mess,*^  at  some  chosen  boarding-jiouse.  Here  they 
reside  together,  during  the  session,  like  the  members 
of  one  lai^  family.  Even  ladies  are  often  included 
in  these  arrangements.  Others  asain  choose  to  live 
entirely  secluded  :  and,  in  some  few  instances,  fam- 
ilies keep  their  regular  winter  establishments,  in  such 
narrow  acconunodations  as  the  place  afibrds.  The 
fact  that  a  member  is  so  completely  dependent  on  the 
public  will,  for  his  election,  is  enough  in  itself  to 
prevent  any  one  but  a  man  of  very  large  estate  from 
incurring  the  expense  of  building  on  so  uncertain  a 
tenure. 

A  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is,  in 
fact,  what  the  office  professes  to  be,  a  representative 
of  the  people.  It  is  not  pretended  that  he  should  be, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  a  gentleman,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  very 
rommonly  a  plain,  though  always  a  respectable  yeo- 
nrian,  and  not  unfrequenuy  a  mechanic.  I  remember 
to  have  passed  a  ni^t,  in  one  of  the  northern  States, 
in  a  very  good,  cleanly,  cheap  and  comfortable  inn, 
whose  master  was  a  member  of  the  lower  house.  In 
the  southern  States,  where  the  white  men  of  smallei 
fortunes  are  by  no  means  of  so  elevated  a  character 
as  their  brethren  of  the  north,  a  choice  from  the 
middling  classes  rarely  happens ;  but  from  the  more 
northern,  eastern,  and  north-western  States,  such 
selections  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

*  Does  not  this  fact  go  to  confiim  the  opinion  of  Cadwsllader, 
that  frugality  in  the  public  expenditure  of  a  country,  is  by  no 
moans  a  necessary  consequence  of  power  resting  in  the  hands  of 
the  comparatively  poor? 
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When  Cadwallader  first  directed  my  attention  to 
this  fact,  I  confess  a  little  surprise  entered  into  my 
view  of  the  composition  of  the  Amepcan  l^slature. 
Perhaps  the  circumstance  of  so  material  a  difference 
between  the  Congress  and  the  British  Parliament  was 
at  the  bottom  of  my  wonder;  for  we  in  Europe  are 
perhaps  a  little  too  apt  to  try  all  experiments  in  libert}*, 
by  those  which  England  has  so  long  practised  with 
such  comparative  success.  I  alluded,  a  little  freely, 
to  die  circumstance  of  their  having  so  far  depart^ 
from  the  practice  of  the  modier  country,  with  a  view 
of  extracting  an  opimon  on  the  subject  from  my  com* 
panion.    The  plan  was  successful. 

"If  departure  from  die  policy  of  our  ancestors  is 
to  create  your  wonder,  die  feeUng  should  be  n  nther 
new  nor  trifling.  What  we  do  now,  in  this  particular, 
we  have  practised,  not  only  without  inconvenience, 
but  with  signal  success,  for  near  seven  generations. 
The  representation  under  the  crown  differed  but 
litde  from  that  of  the  present  day.  It  is,  in  trudi,  a 
representation ;  and  the  surprise  should  be,  not  that 
the  people  choose  so  many  men  of  a  situation  in  life 
closely  resembling  that  of  the  majority,  but  rather 
that  they  choose  so  few.  There  is  a  practical  good 
sense  in  the  mass  of  the  community,  here,  that  tells 
diem  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence  and  of  respect- 
ability of  character  is  needed  in  a  representative  of 
the  nation.  No  one  will  deny  that  they  sometimes 
deceive  themselves,  but,  on  the  whole,  they  are  suffi- 
cientiy  critical.  For  native  talent,  practical  intelli- 
gence, moral  character,  and  political  honesty,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  need  not  dread  a  com- 
parison with  the  legislature  of  any  odier  country.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  perfect,  but  1  am 

Suite  certain,  from  tolerably  close  observation,  that 
ley  do  as  much  good  and  as  little  harm  as  any  other 
similar  body  in  the  world. 

^^He  who  enters  the  halls  of  Congress,  expecting 
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to  find  file  same  conventioinJ  finish  of  personal  de- 
portment, or  the  san^e  d^ree  of  education,  as  he  will 
find  in  the  British  Paruament,  or  in  the  French 
Chambers,  enters  it  under  a  gross  misconception  of 
the  nature  of  its  organization.  But  he  who  enters 
either  of  the  two  foreign  legislative  bodies  I  have' 
named,  expecting  to  meet  with  die  same  useful  and 

f>ractical  knowledge  of  life,  in  those  details  on  which  a 
egislator  is  called  every  hour  to  act,  tbe  same  d^ree 
of  native  capacity,  or  even  tbe  same  aptitude  of  ap- 
plying the  great  principles  of  government  to  their 
direct  and  desirable  uses,  will  fsdl  into  an  error  quite 
as  gross.  We  have  men,  and  very  many  men,  in  our 
legislature,  that  may  be  safely  placed  at  the  side  of 
the  most  eminent  politicians  of  Europe ;  and  peihaps 
no  people  in  the  world  could  more  easily  fill  every 
chair  on  the  floors  of  the  two  houses  with  represen- 
tatives who,  by  their  intelligence,  practical  know- 
ledge, independence,  and  honesty,  would  do  high 
credit  to  a  nation,  than  ourselves.  But  there  are 
many  reasons  why  we  do  not  The  first,  and  the 
most  important  of  all,  is,  that  we  have  happily  got 
the  country  into  that  onward  movement,  that  there 
is  little  or  no  occasion  for  legislative  impulses.  As  a 
rule,  besides  the  ordinary  grants  of  money,  and  the 
usual  watchfiilness  over  the  proceedings  of  the  exec- 
utive, the  less  they  do  the  better.  We  find  it  useful  to 
place  the  check  of  plain  men,  vrith  moderated  views 
of  life,  on  the  speculations  of  educated  theorists. 
Besides,  every  class  of  society  has  its  interests,  and 
it  is  proper  tfa^t  they  should  have  their  representation. 
It  is  certainly  true,  that  many  members  of  Congress 
sometimes  believe  it  necessary  to  yield  to  the  mis- 
taken prejudices  of  a  majority  of  their  constituents ; 
but  it  may  be  well  questioned,  whether  as  much  evil 
to  the  community  results  from  this  pliancy,  as  from 
that  which  obeys  the  beck  of  a  minister.  In  America, 
we  have  some  of  the  former  and  none  of  the  latter; 
Vol.  II.  C 
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in  Europe,  you  have  a  great  deal  of  the  latter,  and 
pone  of  the  former.  Now,  in  the  United  States,  if 
the  mistake  of  the  people  entaik  inconvenience  on 
themselves,  they  are  sure  to  get  rid  of  it ;  but  1  am 
yet  to  learn  in  what  manner  ^ou  dispose  of  a  blunder, 
or  of  an  intentional  innovation,  of  a  ministerl  You 
must  always  remember  that  we  claim  no  perfection ; 
it  is  not  a  quality  of  earth.  All  we  wish  to  maintain 
is,  that  our  system  is  the  best  known,  and  perhaps 
the  best  practicable;  but  if  you  wiU  show  us  a  better, 
we  M^ill  adopt  it  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  than 
to  accuse  almost  ^e  only  nation  on  the  earth  that  is 
constantly  endeavouring  to  amend  its  institutions,  of 
a  besotted  opinion  of  its  own  immaculate  wisdom.  I 
know  you  will  say,  that  changes  are  frequently  dan- 

ferous,  and  that  they  too  often  lead  to  evil.  Now, 
am  not  at  all  disposed  to  deny  that  you  are  partially 
right  as  respects  yourselves ;  but  we  know  that  we 
can  improve,  or  even  afford  to  deteriorate  a  little, 
without  much  danger ;  and  therein  we  think  wc  have 
no  small  advantage  over  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  If 
you  doubt  the  fact,  compare  our  actual  situation,  the 
past,  and  what  we  have  done  and  are  doing,  with 
what  other  governments  have  done  and  are  about, 
and  let  the  result  speak  for  itself. 

"  You  will  see  on  tiie  floors  of  Congress  men  be- 
longing to  every  condition  of  society  known  to  our 
community,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  neces- 
sarily infers  great  ignorance  and  vulgarity.  All  the 
members  are  respectable,  and  very  many  of  them 
are  gentlemen.  There  are  some  who  are  scholars, 
and  not  a  few  have  been  improved  by  travel  and  by 
observation  of  other  countries.  A  remote  frontier 
district,  however,  must  send  such  men  as  it  possesses, 
or  trust  its  peculiar  interests  to  those  who  have  but 
little  concern  in  its  welfare.  The  Senate  is,  in  some 
respects,  rather  more  select  than  the  lower  house, 
because  tlieir  constituents  have  a  State  instead  of  a 
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district  to  choon  from,  and  b^auie  that  body  is  ex- 
pected to  temper  the  proceedings  of  Icgbbtion  with 
a  peculiar  degree  of  moderation  and  dignity. 

"  In  4hc  BritiRh  Parliament  there  4b  some  show  of 
this  universalis  of  representation.  Certain  corpora- 
tions se&d  men  of  their  own  stamp ;  but  in  Endand 
every  thing  has  a  tendency  to  aristocracy,  while,  in 
this  country,  every  thii^  which  pertains  to  the  gov- 
ernment must  seek  its  support  in  the  democracy.  The 
"  worthy  alderman,"  who  may  have  commenced  life 
behind  a  counter,  endeavours  to  forget  his  apron 
when  be  takes  his  seat  on  the  opposition  benches. 
Instead  of  returning  to  his  shop  wnen  the  session  is 
ended,  he  becomes  a  deserter  to  aristocracy,  the  mo- 
ment he  has  received  the  seal  of  office  from  the  peo- 
ple. How  far  he  may  contribute  to  the  boasted  re- 
finement of  the  higher  classes,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
say ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  does  not,  like  his 
American  prototype,  assist  to  give  respectability  and 
elevation  to  that  of  which  he  Was  originally  a  mem- 
ber. It  is  this  elevation  of  character  among  the  mid- 
dling, and  even  amoi^  the  more  inferior  classes  of 
our  community,  which  chiefly  distinguishes  us  from 
all  other  nations.  Europe  must  show  a  populat'on 
as  much  accustomed  to  political  power,  as  moderate 
in  its  exercise,  as  practised  in  all  that  controls  the 
general  interests  of  life,  and  as  shrewd  in  their  esti- 
mate of  character,  as  this  of  ours,  before  she  should 
pretend  to  infer  the  results  of  democratic  institutions 
by  any  facts  drawn  from  her  own  experience.  We  do 
not  deny  the  universalis  of  human  impulses,  we 
Mdy  insist  that  governments  have  not  die  habit  of 
giving  them  fair  play.  The  two  houses  of  Congress 
are,  and  ever  have  been,  living  proofs  that  the  major- 
ity of  men  are  not  disposed  to  abuse  power  when  it 
is  once  fairly  intrustra  to  them.  There  is  not  a 
doubt  that  the  comparatively  poor  and  ignorant  might 
lill  all  our  legislative  chairs  with  men  of  their  own 
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class,  and  yet  ihey  rather  take  pride  in  .Beeii^  the 
representation  respectable  for  information.  Some 
part  of  this  seeming  generosity  is,  no  doubt,  owing 
to  the  superior  influence  of  intelligence;  but  you 
must  allow  there  is  a  prospect  of  quiet  and  doim- 
bility  under  a  system  m  which  the  majority  fiii4 
no  reason  to  complain,  and  in  which  die  minority 
must  see  the  foUy  of  usurpation.  But  as  the  two 
houses  are  by  tnis  time  oiganized,  we  will  go  to 
the  Capitol,  and  hear  the  message.  When  on  the 
spot,  I  will  endeavour  to  direct  your  attention  to 
such  individuals  as  may  serve  to  elucidate  what  you 
have  just  heard.^^ 

We  proceeded  to  the  Capitol  in  a  coach.  Alight* 
ing  at  die  foot  of  the  hill,  we  mounted  it  to  a  door  on 
the  western  facade,  and  entered  the  edifice  through 
its  svhstratum.  Passing  among  a  multitude  of  eating 
rooms,  &c.  &c.,  we  ascended,  by  a  noble  flight  of 
massive  steps,  to  the  true  basement,  or  to  that  story 
which  runs  through  the  whole  building.  Directly 
under  the  dome  is  a  gloomy  vaulted  hall,  that  I  have 
heard  called  the  *'*'  caucus  ;'^  more,  I  believe,  from  its 
fancied  fitness  for  the  political  meeting?  that  are  diys 
termed,  than  from  Hxe  fact  that  it  has  ever  actuaUy 
been  appropriated  to  such  an  use.  It  has  the  air, 
however,  of  being  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur> 
poses  of  a  secret  conclave,  thou^,  in  truth,  it  is  a 
common  thorou^are  of  the  building.  Immediately 
above  the  *'*'  caucus  ^^  is  the  principal  hall.  It  is  cir- 
cular, large,  high,  and  covered  with  a  fine  dome. 
There  is  not  much  richness  in  die  ornaments  of  this 
hall,  thou^  it  is  sufficienUy  wrought  to  prevent  the 
appearance  of  nakedness.  It  contains,  among  odier 
things,  four  bas-relie6  in  stone,  which  are  intended 
to  illustrate  as  many  of  die  most  striking  incidents  in 
the  original  settlement  of  the  country.*     I  have  no 

*  The  writor  is  himaelf  bat  a  traveller,  and  he  ehould,  ther^ 
fore,  speak  reverently  of  the  craft.    But  he  will  seiie  this  occa- 
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dsposition  to  criticise  their  execation.  Historical 
pictures  are  to  be  placed  in  the  panels  beneath. 

From  the  great  hall  we  passed  into  that  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  My  friend  was  formerly  a 
member,  and  by  an  usage  he  is  permitted  to  enter  the 
body  of  the  chamber,  or  rather  to  occupy  a  seat  that 
is  only  separated  from  those  of  the  actual  members 
by  a  slight  division.  Under  his  auspices,  and  by  the 
aid  of  a  little  interest,  I  was  permitted  to  be  his 
companion. 

The  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  with- 
out being  particularly  rich,  or  nighly  wrought,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  apartments  I  have  ever  en- 
tered. The  form  is  semicircular.  It  is  lighted  from 
above,  and  from  vrindows  on  its  straight  side.  Be- 
t\sreen  these  windows  and  the  body  of  the  hall,  is  a 
sort  of  lobby  or  gallery,  which  is  separated  from  the 
other  parts  by  a  colonnade.  Here  the  members  and 
privil^ed  persons  promenade,  converse,  stand,  listen, 
or  repose,  without,  in  fact,  quitting  .the  room.     It  is 


sion  to  ezpresB  his  surprise  at  the  very  different  view  which  he 
has  taken  of  visible  objects  from  those  of  some  others  of  the 
class,  who,  like  himself,  have  been  pleased  to  put  their  observa- 
tions before  the  world.  In  the  **  Personal  Narrative  of  Lieuten- 
ant the  Honourable  Frederic  de  Roos,"  p.  15,  is  the  following 
sentence,  while  speaking  of  the  apartment  just  named :  **The 
walls  are  destitute  of  ornament,  if  we  except  some  pieces  of 
sculpture,  representing  various  wars  and  treaties  with  the  In- 
dians. The  artist  might  have  selected  sobjects  more  creditable 
to  his  country.''  Now,  if  the  writer  has  not  been  greatly  de- 
ceived, these  four  bas-reliefs  are  on  the  following  subjects :  tiie 
landing  of  the  pilgrims  on  the  Rock  of  Plymouth;  the  Treaty 
of  William  Penn  with  the  natives  for  the  possession  of  their 
soil ;  the  beautiful  and  touching  story  of  Pocahontas  saving  the 
life  of  Captain  Smith,  and  a  personal  rencontre  of  Colonel 
Boon,  the  patriarch  of  Kentucky,  with  the  savages.  These  are 
four  distinct  historical  events,  which  are  connected  with  the  set- 
tlement of  the  four  principal  parts  of  the  Union.  More  illustri- 
ous incidents  might  have  been  chosen,  beyond  a  doubt:  but 
there  is  certainly  nothing  discreditable  to  the  American  charac- 
ter in  those  they  have  selected  for  this  purpose. 

C2 
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sufficiently  witiidrawn  to  prevent  the  appearance  of 
disorder,  and  yet  near  enou^  to  render  die  debates 
audible. 

In  the  centre  of  the  diameter  which  cuts  die  circle 
\9  the  Speaker^s  chair.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  litde  sofa,  suf- 
ficiently laree  to  hold,  on  occasion,  die  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Speaker.  Immediately  in  front,  and  four  or  five 
feet  lower,  is  a  chair  for  the  presiding  member,  when 
the  house  acts  as  a  committee.  On  a  line  widi  the 
Speaker  the  clerks  have  their  places.  In  firont  of  the 
chair  there  is  a  vacant  semicircular  space  of  perhaps 
five-and-twenty  feet  in  diameter.  Then  the  seats  of 
the  members  commence.  They  are  arranged  in  semi- 
circular rows,  preserving  the  form  of  me  exterior 
walls,  and  are  separated  by  a  great  number  of  little 
openings,  to  admit  of  a  passage  between  them.  Elach 
member  has  an  arm-chair  and  a  low  desk,  in  mahog- 
any. In  the  first  row,  they  sit  in  pairs,  or  there  is  a 
vacant  space  between  every  two,  and  each  successive 
row  increases  its  number  by  one  member.  Thus,  in 
the  last  row,  some  six  or  seven  are  placed  side  by 
side,  as  on  a  bench  (thou^  actually  on  chairs),  while 
those  in  front  are  in  pairs.  The  practice  is  for  those 
who  arrive  first  to  choose  their  seats,  and  the  choice 
is  invariably  respected. 

There  is  no  such  thing  known  as  a  political  division 
of  seats.  Members  of  the  same  politics  certainly 
often  choose  to  be  placed  near  to  each  other,  and 
sometimes  the  entire  representation  of  a  particular 
State  is  to  be  seen  as  near  together  as  possible.  But 
diere  is  no  rule  in  the  matter. 

The  seats  of  the  members  are  separated  from  the 
semicircular  passage  in  which  Cadwallader  and  my* 
self  were  placed,  by  no  other  division  than  a  low  rail- 
ing. Sofas  lined  the  whole  of  the  exterior  wall :  and 
as  the  floor  rises  a  litde  from  the  centre,  or  the  area 
in  front  of  the  Speaker,  we  had  the  best  possible  op- 
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portunity  for  seeing  and  hearing.  A  spacious  and 
commodious  gallerj,  of  the  same  form  as  the  hall, 
completed  the  outline  of  the  apartment  It  was 
raised  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  chamber, 
and  is  intended  for  the  use  of  spectators. 

The  house  was  organized  when  we  entered,  and 
was  engaged  in  some  business  of  form.  Nearly  all 
the  seats  were  occupied ;  and,  as  the  message  was 
expected,  the  gallery  was  crowded  with  ladies  and 
well-dressed  men.  The  privileged  places  around  the 
floor  of  the  hall  were  nearlv  all  filled.  The  Speaker 
was  uncovered,  but  most  of  the  members  wore  their 
hats.  No  one  appeared  in  costume,  tior  is  there  any 
official  dress  prescribed  to  Hxe  members  of  Congress 
for  any  ceremony  whatever. 

After  what  Cadwallader  had  told  me  of  the  true 
character  of  the  representation  of  his  country,  I  con- 
fess I  was  rather  surprised  with  the  appearance  of 
the  individuals  who  composed  this  assembly.  It  was 
to  be  expected  that  they  should  all  be  well  attired, 
but,  on  the  whole,  with  some  very  few  exceptions, 
they  had  quite  as  much  the  air  of  the  world  about 
them  as  those  who  compose  the  chambers  of  the  two 
first  nations  of  Europe.  No  one  is  allowed  to  sit  in 
the  lower  house  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  five* 
and-twenty;  but,  in  point  of  &ct,  there  is  not,  proba- 
bly, a  single  member  of  Congress  who  has  seen  less 
than  thirty  years.  The  greater  number  seemed  to 
be  men  between  the  aces  of  thirty-five  and  fifty-five. 
There  were  but  very  few  who  could  be  termed  old. 
All,  or  very  nearly  all,  were  natives  of  the  country. 

I  was  struck  with  the  simple  but  imposing  aspect 
of  this  assembly.  Thou^  so  totally  destitute  of  any 
personal  decorations,  the  beauty  of  the  hall,  with  its 
magnificent  row  of  massive  columns,*  the  great  neat- 

*  The  roof  of  the  hall  of  the  Hoote  of  Repreeentativei  ii  fup- 
pprted  by  a  noble  lemicircle  of  colamna  of  podding-atone.  They 
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hess  of  the  fauteuil  and  desks,  the  heautifully  caq>eted 
floors,  and  the  long  ran^  of  sofas,  serve  to  relieve  m 
scene  that  midit  otherwise  have  been  too  naked*  It 
appeared  as  if  the  members  had  said,  thus  much  maj 
you  do  for  the  benefit  of  comfort,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  arts,  and,  perhaps,  as  a  testimonial  of  Sie 
respect  due  to  the  sacred  uses  of  the  place,  but  man 
must  be  left  in  the  fullest  force  of  his  simplicity.  None 
of  the  attendants  even  wore  any  badges  of  their 
offices.  There  were  neither  swords,  chains,  collars, 
stars,  bayonets,  nor  maces,  seen  about  the  place, 
though  a  quiet,  and  order,  and  decency,  reigned  in 
the  haAi  that  bespoke  the  despotic  dominion  of  that 
mighty,  though  invisible,  monarch — the  Law. 

A  discussion  on  some  question  of  order  was  getting 
to  be  a  little  general,  and  one  member  was  addressing 
the  chair  [they  speak  from  their  places,  as  in  the 
British  Parliament]  with  some  earnestness,  when  the 
principal  door  was  thrown  open,  and  an  officer  pro- 
claimed aloud,  "A  message  from  the  President** 
The  members  all  rose  in  their  places,  the  Speaker 
included,  when  a  young  gentleman  entered,  and  pass- 
ed through  the  body  of  the  house  to  the  chair.  He 
was  attired  in  a  neat  morning-dress,  and  having  placed 
his  document  in  the  hand  of  the  Speaker,  he  bowed 
and  withdrew.  It  was  then  decided  that  the  commu- 
nication should  be  read.*   There  was  much  interest 


axe  highly  polished,  and  have  a  pleaiing  no  less  than  a  striking 
effect. 

*  The  instances  of  a  propensity  in  Europeans  to  misconstrue 
the  political  and  moral  condition  of  the  United  States  are  nnm- 
berless.  One  may  be  qooted  here  with  propriety.  Since  the 
return  of  the  writer  to  Europe,  he  has,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, heard  the  fkct  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  sends 
a  message  to  Congress,  commented  on  in  a  significant  manner, 
as  if  the  circumstance  were  portentous  of  some  great  political 
chan^ !  ^  Parliament  would  scarcely  brook  a  meMoge,*'  said  an 
Englishman,  with  emphasis,  when  the  subject  was  alluded  to. 
The  writer  saw  nothing,  at  the  time^  in  the  thing  itself,  but  the 
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to  hear  tfab  docmMflft,  wkicki  wiwuy^  oaatmiMm  b.  ffPCMX 
oatline  of  the  state  «f  Ibe  Rspidilic.  It^wac  a  ckair, 
succinct  namtiTe  of  whast  faai  been  dkinc  in  tiie 
course  of  the  past  year,  af  Ifae  coacbiifm  of  ibe 


most  perfect  wmplidty;  WBt^dntniarined  lo  aft  tiie  ncttar  to  Hk 
bottom,  be  mentiofied  tbe  — byatl  m  «  kder  to 


fiiend,  and  extnurts  &  put  of  fak  lupii :  ^I  am  sat  at  all 
prbed,**  said  CadwaHadcr,  *^  that  thr—Mndi  ia  Burnt  aktmU 
easilj  penrert  every  prwihle  cirrniaitmrii  into  an  evAnoe  af  a 
state  of  things  which  thej  rather  desbe  thao  aeadoiadT  i  ipiit 
There  has  not  been  a  siaale  rhaaga,  Waepat,  la  aS  onr  flBfaa, 
which  goes  less  to  prore  the  jaitM  af  tJbeir  aattkapstiflna,  than 
the  fact  yon  have  mentioaed.  Whea  the  aufeuuaeflt,  as  it  now 
exists,  was  first  organized,  Washii^toB  aMt  the  tiFa  huaaes  ani 
made  his  annual  commanieatiiai  ia  a  epeech  Hk  piactiee  hmA 
prevailed  in  the  ooloaial  legislataica.  We  have  aercr  haea  ia  a 
hurry  to  make  onnocessary  inaovatioaaL  Bdbrai  aMiviheB  with 
a  dignified  pace — ^it  is  revolution  that  is  violent.  The  Stafas 
continued  thp  practice  of  the  colomea.  It  was  quite  natural  that 
the  first  Presidents  should  conform  to  existing  usages  §9r  a  tiaie. 
We  have  never  been  great  sticklers  Ibr  shadows,  thoaigfa  no 
principle  is  ever  listened  to  that  is  likely  to  entail  a  disadvantage. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  men  began  to  adt  themsdves,  why 
does  the  President  make  a  tpeeth  3^  the  opening  of  a  seasion  ? 
He  sends  messages  at  all  other  times,  and  why  not  on  thia  oeea- 
sion  ?  The  substance  of  what  he  has  to  commnaicate,  can  be 
told  bj  a  message  quite  as  well  as  bj  a  speech.  The  amount  of 
it  all  then  is,  that  the  parade  of  a  speech  is  a  mere  matter  of  state 
and  show,  and  although  some  little  ceremony  is,  perhaps,  neces- 
sary, we  ought  to  have  as  little  as  possible,  since  ooaunon  sense, 
which  is  our  palladiam,  is  always  a  suffiner  in  ceremonies.  Tou 
will  understand  me;  a  state  of  society  may  exist,  in  which  it  is 
good  sense  to  adopt  ceremony,  but  such  is  not  the  case  in  the 
year  1827,  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Every  sage  physi- 
cian adapts  his  remedy  to  the  disease.  Mr.  Jeffierson  £^ensed 
with  speeches,  because  they  did  no  good,  and  might  do  harm  by 
drawing  us  nearer  to  the  usages  of  Europe,  when  it  is  so  often 
our  busmess  to  recede  from  them.  For  mj  own  part,  I  think  it 
rather  better  as  it  is,  though  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  much  mo- 
ment. It  is,  however,  odd  enough  that  the  very  nsafe  which 
has  been  adopted  for  its  simplicity  and  republicanism,  uionld  be 
tortured  into  a  proof  of  a  direct^  contrary  tendency.  It  may 
be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  remark  of  your  English  friend, 
« that  the  British  Parliament  would  be  apt  to  grumble  at  receiv- 
ing a  message  from  the  king,*  to  say  that  should  Congress  not 
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finances,  of  die  several  negotiations,  and  concluded 
with  a  statement  of  what  the  people  had  a  ri^t  to 
anticipate  for  the  fiitui^ 

When  the  message  was  ended,  Cadwallader  intro- 
duced me  to  severs!  of  the  members  to  whom  he  was 
personally  known.  Most  of  them  were  men  of  good 
manners,  and  of  education,  thou^  one  or  two  were 
certainly  individuals  who  had  paid  &r  more  attentkm 
to  the  substance  of  things  than  to  forms.  The  former 
were  of  course  of  that  class  of  society  which,  in 
Europe,  would  be  termed  the  gentry,  and  the  others 
were  probably  fanners,  if  not  mechsmics.  There  was 
an  air  of  great  self-possession  and  decorum  in  tbe  lat- 
ter;  nor  could  the  slightest  visible  difierence  be  traced 
between  the  respect  which  they  received,  and  ttiat 
which  their  more  polished  confederates  bestowed  on 
each  other.  A  simple,  quiet  courtesy  is  certainly  &e 
tone  of  manners  in  Congress.  While  we  stooid  to- 
gether in  the  lobby,  a  grave-looking,  middle-aged 
man,  of  a  slightly  rustic  air,  approached,  and  address- 
ed my  companion.  His  manner  was  manly  and  inde- 
pendent, but  at  the  same  time  decent,  and  I  think  it 
was  to  be  distinguished  by  a  shade  of  respect  They 
shook  hands,  and  conversed  a  little  concerning  some 
questions  of  local  politics.    Promises  were  made  of 

exchanging  visits.    "  This  is  my  friend,  the ," 

said  Cadwallader;  ^^a  gentleman  who  is  travelling  in 
our  country.*^  The  stranger  saluted  me,  offering 
his  hand  with  the  utmost  simplicity.  ^^  If  this  gentle- 
man comes  into  our  part  of  the  country,  I  hope  to  see 
him,"  he  said,  and  soon  after  took  his  leave.  When 
he  was  gone,  I  learned  that  this  individual  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  county  in  which  the  pater- 
receive  one  from  the  Pretident  at  a  pretty  earlj  daj  in  the  see- 
eion,  they  would  be  very  apt  to  appoint  a  commiltee  to  inquire 
why  he  had  forgotten  to  lay  the  state  of  the  nation  before  them. 
I  am  no  qnarreller  about  terms,  and  I  leave  yoa  to  decide  where 
the  substance  of  things  is  to  be  found.*' 
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'bsI  estates  of  my  friend  lie;  that  he  was  a  frnner  of 
moderate  raeaoB  and  good  character,  frtioffl  his  fel* 
low-citizens  had  sent  to  represent  them.  His  con* 
stituents  mi^t  very  possibly  have  made  a  better 
choice,  and  yet  this  man  was  not  ugeless,  since  he 
served  as  a  check  on  the  schemes  of  diose  who  would 
be  l^lating  for  effect.  A  gentleman-like  maa  of 
sii^  came  next,  and  be  and  my  friend  met  as  equals 
in  all  respects,  eic^t  that  the  latter  p^d  a  slight 
deference  to  die  years  of  his  acquaintance.  I  was 
introduced.  We  touched  our  hats,  and  exchanged  a 
few  words.  The  next  day,  I  received  this  gentle- 
man's  card,  and  as  soon  as  his  visit  was  returned,  an 
iovitation  to  dine  in  his  private  lodgings  followed. 

This  was  Mr, ,  a  man  of  immense  heteditaiy 

landed  estate.  His  alliances,  fortune,  and  habits, 
(though  tempered  by  the  institutions  of  his  country,) 
are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  same  as  those  of 
a  gentleman  or  nobleman  in  Europe.  His  character 
is  excellent,  and,  in  consequence,  he  is  now,  and 
may  be  to  the  day  of  his  death,  the  representative  of 
his  native  district.  Here  you  have  the  two  extremes 
of  the  representation  of  this  country — a  yeoman,  and 
a  CTeat  proprietor  whose  income  would  put  him  on 
a  level  with  most  of  the  great  men  of  our  hemisphere. 
They  represent  no  particular  interests,  for  all  interests 
unite  to  send  them  here.  They  happen  to  please  their 
constituents,  and  the  fact  that  the  one  is  a  yeoman, 
and  the  other  a  species  of  lord  of  the  manor,  pro- 
duces no  effect  whatever.  These  men  meet  in  Con- 
gress on  terms  of  perfect  equality.  It  often  happens, 
that  a  yeoman,  possessed  m  a  vigorous  native  mind, 
has  vast  influence. 

White  quitting  the  C^itol,  two  more  members  of 
Congress  spoke  to  Cadwallader.  They  walked  with 
us  the  whole  length  of  the  avenue.  One  of  them  was 
a  man  of  a  fashionable  air,  and  of  exceedingly  good 
He  spoke  French,  and  we  conversed  to- 
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ge&er  for  some  time  in  that  tongue.  I  found  faun 
agreeable  and  intelligent,  and  was  glad  to  perceive 
he  was  disposed  to  renew  the  interview.  But  the 
other  individual  puzzled  me  not  a  little.  In  dreM 
and  externals,  he  differed  but  litde  from  his  more 
agreeable  companion.  His  air,  however,  was  not 
that  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  his  language  was  suf- 
ficiently provincial  to  be  remariced.  I  should  not 
have  taken  him  for  one  of  a  station  in  life  to  be  found 
in  such  company,  did  I  not  know  his  official  rank, 
and  were  I  not  prepared  for  the  great  admixture  of 
ordinary  American  society.  But  if  I  was  a  little  per- 
plexed by  the  provincialisms  of  this  individual,  I  was 
not  less  surprised  at  his  shrewdness  and  intelligence. 
He  used  his  words  with  great  discrimination,  and 
with  perfect  grammatical  accuracy;  and  he  spoke 
not  only  with  good  sense,  but  frequently  with  power, 
and  always  with  prodigious  clearness.  When  we 
parted,  I  again  expressed  surprise  at  the  manifest 
difference  in  manners  that  existed  between  the  two 
members. 

"  You  will  begin  to  know  us  in  time,"  returned 
Cadwallader.  "  Those  men  are  both  lawyers.  He 
whose  air  and  language  are  so  unexceptionable,  is  a 
member  of  a  family  long  known  in  this  country  for 
its  importance.  You  see  he  has  not  lost,  nor  will  he 
be  likely  to  let  his  posterity  lose,  the  manners  of  the 
world.  He  is  far  from  being  rich,  nor  is  he  remark- 
able for  talent,  though  rather  clever.  You  find  he 
has  a  seat  in  Congress.  The  other  is  the  child  of  an 
sLflluent  tradesman,  who  has  given  his  son  an  educa- 
tion for  the  bar,  but  who  could  not  give  him  what  he 
had  not  himself, — a  polished  exterior.  But  he  is 
gleaning,  and,  before  he  dies,  he  will  be  in  the  wuy 
of  imparting  a  better  air  to  his  descendants.  In  this 
manner  is  the  whole  of  our  community  slowly  rising 
in  the  scale  of  mere  manners.  As  to  talent,  this  pro- 
vincial lawyer,  for  he  is  provincial  in  practice  as 
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well  as  by  birth,  has,  as  you  must  haTe  oinenred, 
eDOueh  of  it    He  is  a  good  man  in  Congress,  what- 
ever he  may  be  in  Ae  saloons.     He  has  got  the  in- 
telligence, and  no  small  part  of  Ae  feefings,  of  a  gen- 
tleftan ;  he  may  never  get  the  air,  for  he  began  too  ( 
late  for  that,  and,  like  niost  men,  he  probably  aflects  't 
to  despise  an  unattainable  advantac^    But  as  it  is  \ 
in  nature  to  wish  for  distinction,  rely  on  it,  be  is  se-   I 
cretly  determined  to  amend.    Perhaps  one  of  these 
parties  loses  a  little  by  the  intimate  association  which 
18  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  common  situation ; 
but  the  gradual  approximation  is,  on  the  whole,  pro- 
duced by  the  improvement  of  the  other.    In  the  great 
essentials  of  soundness  of  feeling,  morab,  and  com- 
mon sense,  they  are  quite  on  an  equality.*^ 


TO  THE  ABBATE  6IROMACH7, 
ke*  ice. 
FLOMENCE. 


I  HAVE  been  a  daily  ▼inter  at  tbe  Capitol.  Hie 
proceedii^  of  &e  two  houses  are  never  withoat  in- 
terest, since  they  control  (he  entire  foieign  policy  of 
thb  growing  repubUc,  which  is  daily  became  of 
more  importance  m  tbe  eyes  o{  Christendom  &me 
of  the  pecuHar  practice  of  American  leguhtjon  mav 
be  of  mterest,  and  before  I  write  of  indi^doak  I  will 
attempt  a  brief  outUne  of  their  fonns. 

You  probably  know  already  that  the  PresiAt^t  ^f 
the  United  States  is  asristed  ij  a  c^Z,it^^ 
posed  of  four  Secretaries,  (stite,  tieasuiy, "  a"  Z 
navv,)andoftheAttoniey.deneral.   AsSpiJiid^t 
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ters  have  no  furdier  responsibility  than  as  their  own 
individual  agency  is  concerned.  They  have  no  seats 
in  Congress,  since  the  constitution  forbids  that  any 
officer  of  the  general  government  should  be  a  repre- 
sentative eitilier  of  a  State  (a  Senator),  or  or  die 
people  (a  member  of  the  House  of  RepresentativesV. 
Thus,  the  ju^es  and  generals,  and  colonels,  of  whico 
one  reads  in  Congress,  are  not  officers  of  tbeXJnited 
States,  but  of  the  States  themselves.  The  difference 
is  material,  since  the  authorities  by  whom  diey  are 
commissioned  have  no  power  over  the  measures  on 
which  they  are  called  to  Ij^slate.  You  will  under- 
stand me  better  if  I  go  a  little  into  detail. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  no  voice  in 
the  appointment  of  any  officer  whatever,  under  die 
government  of  a  State.  The  government  of  a  State 
has  no  voice  whatever  in  the  enactment  of  the  laws, 
or  in  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  of  the  United 
States.  There  may  be,  and  unquestionably  there 
sometimes  is,  a  reciprocal  influence  exerted  between 
them ;  but  the  instaiices  are  rare,  and  liable  to  a  good 
deal  of  explanation.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  ever  interests  itself 
at  all  in  the  appointments  of  a  State ;  but,  as  the 
appointments  of  the  United  States  are  often  of  a 
nature  to  produce  a  direct  effect  on  the  interests  of  a 
particular  State,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  memben 
of  its  government  to  lend  their  influence  to  such  ap- 
plicants as  they  believe  the  most  likely  to  be  of  beneht 
to  its  community.  Still,  it  is  no  more  than  influence ; 
no  two  governments  in  the  world  being  more  per- 
fectly  distinct  from  each  other,  than  that  of  the 
United  States  and  that  of  an  individual  member  of 
the  confederation,  if  we  make  the  single  exception, 
that  both  are  bound  to  respect  the  great  principles 
of  the  constitution. 

It  is  an  unsettled  point  whether  Congress  has  a  right 
to  admit  the  ministers  to  possess  consultative  voices  in 
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the  two  boiues.  I  think  the  better  opinion  b,  that  tfaer 
have ;  but  the  practice  has  never  yet  been  adopted. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  sort  of  fastidious  delicacy  observed 
OD  this  subject,  which,  in  eSect,  prevents  the  Secret 
taries  from  attending  the  debates  even  as  auditors. 
I  have  never  yet  seen  any  member  of  the  cabinet  in 
the  chamber  of  either  bodv.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
session,  it  ia  the  practice  of  the  President  to  come  to 
the  Capitol,  and  to  occupy  an  apartment  which  is 
fitted  eipressly  for  his  use.  The  object  of  (his  visit 
is  to  be  near  the  l^jislative  bodies,  in  order  that  he 
may  give  his  assent  to,  or  rejection  of,  the  bills  that 
always  accumulate  at  that  time.  He  is,  of  course, 
attended  by  his  cabinet,  the  members  of  which,  1 
am  told,  are  then  in  the  habit  of  sometimes  eoterir^ 
the  halls.  This  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  the 
President  appears  in  the  Capitol,  unless  it  be  at  his 
inauguration,  or  at  some  ceremony  not  at  all  con- 
nected with  government. 

The  exclusion  of  the  ministeis  from  the  debates  is 
thou^t,  by  many  people,  to  be  a  defect,  since,  instead 
of  the  verbal  explanations  which  they  might  give,  if 
present,  it  is  now  necessary  to  make  formal  demands 
on  the  different  departments  for  infonnation.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  the  existing  practice 
compels  members  to  make  themselves  familiar  with 
details,  and  that  they  are  none  the  worse  legislators 
for  their  labour.  In  no  case  could  the  minister  be 
allowed  to  vote,  or  even  to  propose  a  law,  directly. 

For  the  introduction  of  die  laws,  there  are  two 
courses  in  practice,  thou^  only  one  in  theory-.  Each 
Secretary  makes  a  formal  report  of  the  state  of  his 
particular  department  at  the  commencement  of  eveiy 
session.  In  this  report,  he  takes  care  to  recommend 
those  measures  that  he  deems  needful  for  his  irnme* 
diate  branch  of  the  public  service.  The  substance 
of  these  reports  is  embodied  in  the  message  of  the 
President ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  that  high  officer  to 
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invite  the  attention  of  the  l^islature  to  such  subjects 
as  he  may  consider  of  national  importance.  The 
matter  of  &e  message  is  necessarily  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  leading  topics.  Regular,  or,  m 
they  are  here  called,  standing  committees,  are  ap- 
pointed at  the  commencement  of  every  Congreai.* 
To  fliese  committees  all  the  usual  matter  of  tiie 
message  is  referred.  Thus,  whatever  relates  to  the 
finances  is  referred  to  ^  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  ;^^  to  the  army,  to  ^^  the  military  committee,^  &c 
&c.  If  the  message  should  include  any  extraordinaiT 
matter,  as  is  usually  the  case,  a  special  committee  u 
appointed  to  attend  to  it.  At  the  head  of  each  com- 
mittee, (they  exist  in  both  houses),  there  is  placed 
some  member  who  is  supposed  to  be  more  dian  com- 
monly acquainted  with  its  business.  As  Congress  is 
so  completely  composed  of  practical  men,  these  duties 
are  generally  discharged  with  a  good  deal  of  dexterity, 
and  often  with  rare  ability.  These  committees  have 
rooms  of  their  own,  where  they  assemble  and  get 
through  with  all  the  drudgery  of  their  duties.  They 
communicate  with  the  departments ;  and  when  there 
is  an  agreement  of  opinion,  the  necessary  bills  are 
framed  between  them.  The  chairman  is  the  usual 
organ  of  communication  with  the  house.  We  will, 
however,  assume  a  case,  and  follow  it  throu^  its 
legislative  forms,  in  order  to  render  the  usage  as  clear 
as  possible. 

The  President  and  his  cabinet  believe  the  puUic 
good  requires  that  a  dozen  raiments  should  be  added 
to  the  army.  The  fact  is  communicated  to  Congress, 
in  the  annual  message,  accompanied  by  a  statement 
of  the  political  evente  which  have  induced  the  neces- 
sity. Then  comes  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  with 
a  aetailed  view  of  the  present  force,  and  a  general 
comparative  statement  of  that  which  it  is  thou^t  will 

*  Once  in  two  j9%n. 
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be  needed.  The  militerj  committees  enter  into  a 
miaute  examination  of  the  circunutances  and  esti- 
matea,  and  make  sach  reports  to  the  two  houses  u 
thej  deem  pnident  If  it  be  in  &Tour  of  an  increase, 
they  recommend  a  bill.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  certain 
fonns,  and  with  a  view  to  render  l^smtion  deliberate, 
the  whole  house  sit  as  a  committee.  This,  you  know, 
is  a  practice  derived  from  the  English  Parliament 
The  bill,  amended  or  not,  is  first  passed  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house ;  but  its  opponents  have 
still  a  chance  to  dispute  its  passa^  in  the  house 
itself.  When  it  has  passed  one  of  the  houses,  it  is 
sent  to  the  other,  where  it  goes  through  the  same 
fonns.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittees of  die  two  houses  commonly  consult  together, 
and  make  their  reports  as  nearly  alike  as  possible. 
In  general  they  are  the  same,  thou^  the  fate  of  a 
bill  is  by  no  means  sure  because  it  has  been  approved 
by  the  committees.  All  these  forms  do  not  prevent 
individual  members  from  offering  bills  of  their  own ; 
it  is  merely  a  practice,  adopted  to  favour  examina- 
tion, and  to  expedite  business. 

When  a  bill  oas  passed  the  two  houses,  it  is  signed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
me  President  of  the  Senate,  and  sent  to  the  President 
for  his  approbation.  That  officer  submits  it  to  bis 
cabinet,  as  a  matter  of  prudence  and  of  courtesy, 
though  not  of  ri^L  Should  he  choose  it,  however, 
be  can  demand  the  written  opinion  of  any  of  his 
ministers,  and  then  the  individual  who  ^ves  it  may 
be  supposed  to  become  responsible  for  Ae  honesty  of 
his  views.  The  President  decides  as  be  sees  fit; 
there  remaining  no  alternative  to  themiuister  but  sub- 
mission, or  separation  from  an  administration  of 
whose  policy  be  disapproves.  If  the  President  sign 
the  bill,  it  is  a  law ;  but  if  he  does  not  sign  it,  he  is 
obliged  to  send  it  back  to  Congress  with  his  reasons. 
Should  he  n^ect  to  do  eithw,  for  ten  days,  it  be- 
D2 
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comes  a  law  without  his  agency ;  and  should  be  then 
refuse  to  sign  it,  he  may  be  impeached  and  punished, 
as,  probably,  might  such  of  his  ministers  who,  it  could 
be  proved,  had  been  accessary  to  his  obstinacy.  If 
Congress  be  not  satisfied  with  the  objections  of  die 
President,  they  put  the  bill  to  the  question  again ; 
and  should  two-thirds  of  both  houses  support  it,  it 
becomes  a  law,  without  his  agency. 

The  Congress  of  the  Unit^  States  is  not  remaik- 
able  for  the  despatch  of  public  business,  nor  is  it 
desirable  that  it  should  be.  One  of  the  greatest 
merits  of  the  peculiar  government  of  the  country,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  people  are  ien,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  be  the  agents  of  tiiieir  own  pros- 
perity. The  object  of  the  laws  is  protection  raflier 
than  patronage.  Haste  is  rarely  necessary,  where 
such  a  state  of  society  exists ;  and  though  there  may 
be,  and,  undoubtedly,  frequently  is,  inconvenience  in 
the  delays  that  sometimes  occur,  more  good  than  evil 
is  thought  to  follow  the  practice.  The  cause  of  delay 
most  complained  of,  is  the  habit  of  making  set 
speeches,  which  is,  perhaps,  too  common. 

You  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  a  member 
actually  talks  seventy-two  hours  without  stopping,  be- 
cause he  is  said  to  have  occupied  the  house  three  days. 
Though  £olus  himself  does  not  seem  to  be  longer 
winded  than  some  of  the  American  legislators,  none 
of  them  are  quite  equal  to  such  a  blast  If  we  say 
nine  hours,  perhaps,  we  get  the  maximum  of  their 
breath ;  and  even  this  period  is  to  be  divided  into 
three  several  and  distinct  divisions.  The  houses 
meet  at  twelve  o^clock.  They  are  commonly  occu- 
pied in  the  order  of  the  day  until  two,  when  they  go 
into  committees  of  the  whole,  or  take  up  the  deferred 
business.  This  leaves  the  Demosthenes  of  the  occa- 
sion but  three  hours  each  day  for  the  exercise  of  his 
oratory.  But  bottom  enou^  for  three  days,  on  the 
same  subject,  is  not  the  fortunate  quality  of  many 
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men :  so,  after  all,  very  few  members  ever  occupy 
the  house  more  than  an  hour  or  two.  The  evil  does 
not  so  much  exist  in  the  extraordinary  length  of  the 
speeches,  as  in  the  number  of  those  who  can  arrange 
words  enough  to  fill  an  hour  of  time. 

The  Americans  are  fond  of  argument  They  dis- 
cuss in  society,  a  thing  which  is  done  nowhere  else, 
I  believe.  'Rie  habit  is  often  disagreeable,  since 
their  opinions  are  not  unfrequentlv  coarsely  urged ; 
but  the  truth  is  profusely  shaken  from  its  husks,  in 
these  sharp,  intellectual  encounters.    It  is  not  sur- 

E rising,  that  men,  who  have  been  accustomed  all  their 
ves  to  have  a  word  in  what  h  passing,  should  carry 
the  desire  to  speak  into  a  body  which  is  professedly 
deliberative.  Still,  if  the  trifling  inconvenience  of 
these  delays  shall  be  put  in  contrast  with  the  cold 
and  uncalculating  injury,  the  pnxUgal  expenditure, 
and  the  quiet  corruption  with  which  l^islation  so 
often  flows  on  in  its  silent  course,  elsewhere,  the  ad- 
vantage will  be  found  immensely  on  the  side  of  these 
talkers. 

In  point  of  manner,  the  debates  in  both  houses  of 
Congress  are  conducted  with  decorum.  Those  in  the 
Senate  are  particularly  dignified;  that  body  main- 
taining, at  all  times,  rather  more  of  gravity  than  the 
other.  In  the  Senate,  the  members  are  all  uncovered ; 
in  the  lower  house,  they  we^r  their  hats,  if  they  please. 
The  arrangements  of  the  two  halls  are  very  much  the 
same ;  but  the  Senate  chamber  is,  of  course,  much 
the  smallest.  The  members  of  the  Senate  may  be, 
on  the  whole,  rather  older  tiian  the  representatives ; 
though  there  are  several  between  the  ages  of  thirty 
and  five-and-forty.  It  is  necessary  to  be  thirty,  in 
order  to  sit 

The  forms  of  the  two  houses  are  the  same.  They 
meet  at  a  stated  hour  (12  oVlock),  and,  after  listen- 
ing to  prayers,  the  r^ular  business  of  the  day  is  com- 
menced.    You  would  probably  suppose  that,  in  a 
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cobntry  where  there  is  no  established  religioo,  it 
might  be  difficult  for  an  indiscriminately  collected 
assembly  to  agree  on  the  form  in  which  these  peti- 
tions should  be  offered  up  to  the  Deity.  Notfiii^  is, 
however,  more  untrue.  Each  house  chooses  its  own 
chaplain,  or  chaplains,  who  are  sometimes  of  one 
denomination,  and  sometimes*  of  ano&er.  Prayers 
are  vastly  better  attended  than  in  England,  on  such 
occasions.  I  remember  once  to  have  asked  the 
member  from  Cadwallader's  county,  how  be  recon- 
ciled it  to  his  conscience,  to  listen  to  the  petitions 
offered  up  by  a  clergyman  of  a  sect  entirely  different 
from  his  own.  The  simple  answer  was,  that  be  be- 
,-  lieved  the  Almighty  understood  all  languages.* 

Although  instances  of  want  of  temper  and  of  vio- 
lent expressions  have  certainly  occurred  in  Congress, 
they  are  rare,  and  always  strongly  condemned.  Each 
new  speaker  is  patiently  heard,  and  there  is  no  other 
manner  of  manifesting  mdifference  to  his  logic  prac- 
tised, than  those  of  writing  letters,  reading  news- 
papers, and  sometimes  of  quitting  the  hall.  There  is 
far  greater  silence  than  in  the  French  Chambers, 
though  more  moving  about  than  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  more 
room  to  do  it  in.  There  is  sometimes  a  low  laugh ; 
but  systematic  coughing  is  never  heard.  Cncs  of  ap- 
probation or  of  disapprobation,  interruptions,  unless 
to  demand  order,  or  any  other  similar  indecencies, 
are  unknown.  These  people  appear  to  me  to  have 
no  fear  of  themselves,  or  otany  body  else,  in  matters 


*  The  writer  was  afterwards  present  when  a  Roman  Cathotie 
preached  to  both  houses  of  Congress  in  the  hall  of  the  Hoase  of 
Representatives,  although  it  is  not  probable  that  more  than  one 
or  two  of  the  members  were  of  his  reliffious  persuasion,  if,  in- 
deed, there  was  one.  Nearly  all  of  the  higher  officers  of  goyem- 
ment  were  present,  though  they  were  Protestants  to  a  man.  Nor 
was  there  any  show  of  liberality  in  the  affair  at  all,  but  erery 
thing  appeared  natural,  and  quite  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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that  relate  to  government  They  go  on  boldly,  sys- 
tematically, and  orderly,  without  any  visible  Restraint 
It  appears  as  if  they  knew  that  use  and  education  had 
implanted  such  general  principles  in  every  mian,  that 
they  know  where  to  find  him,  on  all  grave  occasions. 
If  they  scatter  firebrands  freely  in  debate,  and  in  their 
journals,  it  is  because  they  are  sure  there  are  no 
combustibles  into  which  they  can  fall.  The  gallery 
of  Congress  is  very  capacious,  and  any  one  may  enter 
it,  who  pleases.  If  there  could  be  a  hazardous  experi- 
ment tried  on  the  government,  I  think  it  would  be  in 
attempting  to  browbeat  Congress.  It  would  be  quite 
as  safe  to  attempt  to  assassinate  a  sovereign,  in  the 
midst  of  his  guards.  The  members,  ihe  army,  the 
navy,  the  community,  and  even  the  women,  would 
rise  in  support  of  its  privileges.  The  perfect  security 
of  its  rights  might  render  me  effort  of  an  individual 
too  ridiculous  for  resentment ;  but  any  serious  plot 
of  the  sort  would  be  sure  to  drftSv  down  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  whole  republic. — Adieu. 


TO  THE  COUNT  JULES  DE  BETHIZY, 

ice,  ice. 


Waahington, 


To  you,  who  so  stoutly  maintain  tiiat  the  regula- 
tions of  etiquette  are  necessary  to  order,  it  may  be 
surprising  to  learn  with  how  little  of  preparation  the 
functionaries  of  tiiis  government  get  through  the  cere- 
monials of  their  offices.  Just  so  far  as  etiquette  is 
of  use  in  facilitating  intercourse,  is  it  rational ;  but 
these  people  very  n^tiy  believe,  that  their  institu- 
tions enable  them  to  move  on  witii  far  less  than  is 
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practised  in  Europe.    We  ^ill  seize  a  moment  to 
.discuss  the  matter  m  some  of  its  general  bearingB. 

In  poifit  of  style,  there  is  none  whatever  practued 
in  addressing  any  one  officer  of  the  government 
The  naked  appellation  of  the  office  is  us^  in  conver 
sation  sometimes,  and  commonly,  dioueh  not  always, 
in  notes  and  letters.  The  tone  can  be  taken  best 
from  the  incumbents  themselves.  An  invitation  to 
dine  at  the  "White  House,"  always  runs,  "The  Pres- 
ident requ^ts  the  pleasure,"  &c.  A  secretary  com- 
monly says,  "Mr. ^  requests,"  &c.    Now, 

the  best  style,  and  that  which  is  expected,  is  to  reply 
in  the  same  form.     Thus  a  note  should  be  addressed 

"To  Mr. ,"  to  "the  President,"  "To  Mr.  Adams, 

(the  secretary  of  state),"  or  "To  Mr.  Southard  (the 
secretary  of  the  navy)."  The  use  of  honourable  to 
cither,  or  indeed  to  any  one  else,  is  not  deemed  ban 
ton.  It  is  done,  however,  quite  frequently  by  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  tone  of  the  place.  The  use 
of  the  terms  "  excellency"  and  "  honourable,"  came 
in  with  the  colonial  practices.  I  have  more  than  once 
had  occasion  to  say  that  these  people  have  never  been 
violent  in  their  innovations.  The  changes  in  thingi 
not  deemed  material,  have  always  been  mdual,  and 
the  work  of  time.  Washington,  at  the  bead  of  the 
army,  was  called  "his  excellency,"  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  he  carried  the  title  witii  him  to  the  chair 
of  state.  The  colonial  eovemors  had  the  same  title, 
and  one  of  the  States  (Massachusetts)  continued  it  in 
its  constitution.  But,  though  often  observed,  even 
now,  it  is  a  practice  gradually  falling  into  disuse.  It  is 
not  seriously  pretended  there  is  any  thing  anti-repub- 
lican in  giving  a  title  to  a  public  officer ;  mdeed  many 
contend  it  should  be  done,  as  a  way  of  imparting 
more  consideration  to  the  rank;  but,  as  near  as  I 
can  learn,  the  taste  of  the  nation  is  silently  receding 
from  the  custom.  Cadwallader  tells  me  that,  twenty 
years  ago,  it  would  have  been  diought  rather  a  breadfi 
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ctf  politeneu  to  addreu  a  letter  to  b  member  of  Con- 
Kress,  without  prefixing  'honourable^  to  (be  nune, 
Qiou^  the  better  practice  dow  is  to  omit  it  When 
I  asked  him  if  he  nw  any  reason  for  the  chai^,  he 
answered,  none,  but  die  &ct  that  the  thing  grew 
contemptible  from  its  frequency. 

"  Twenty  years  ago,"  be  continued,  "  an  officer  of 
the  militia,  above  the  rank  of  captain,  was  sore  of 
bearing  his  title ;  bat  now,  amoi^  men  of  a  certain 
class,  it  is  getting  into  disuse,  unless  one  has  reached 
the  rank  perhaps  of  general.  There  is  no  general 
rule,  however,  as  the  people  of  the  country  are  fond 
of  calling  a  man  by  the  title  of  an  office  which  they 
may  have  had  an  agency  in  conferring.  I  think  there 
is  a  cjuiet  wa|^ry  \a  the  nation,  that  takes  pleasure 
in  giving  quaint  names.  Thus,  dwar&  are  often 
called 'major** — heaven  knows  why  I  but  I  have  met 
three  who  all  bore  this  title.  I  have  a  gardener,  who 
is  univereally  s^led  judge,  and  an  old  black  &mily 
servant  is  never  known  by  any  other  name  than  that 
of  governor.  Nicknames  are  rather  too  much  in  use 
with  us.  The  liberty  is  not  often  taken,  of  course, 
with  men  of  the  better  orders.  They  are  much  dis- 
posed to  dispense  with  all  sorts  of  dues.  We  call  a 
gentleman  an  esquire,  by  courtesy,  according  to  a 
practice  imported  from  England  ;  tboi^  some  one- 
sided masters  of  ceremonies  deny  that  any  but  magis- 
trates, counsellors,  &c.  have  a  r^t  to  the  title ;  just 

*  Tha  wrilvr  bH  jn«t  mui  u  Amarioui  plaj-lol],  in  whieh 
Mkjoi  StsTBiu,  ■  dwarf,  U  adnrtiMd  to  anwt  the  part  of  Tom 
Thumb.  There  ia  alto  a  itmng*  eAot,  in  the  waj  or  namei, 
piaduced  bj  reading.  The  wrltar  init  Mvarat  man,  nfao  wire 
called  Dm  Sebaitian,  Don  Alonzo,  tee.  tee.  Jn  one  uutaaca.  h* 
knew  a  penon  who  waa  eallad  Lord  Oaoirs  Gordon.  Tba 
latter  proceeded  from  trBMwj,  bot  the  motfan  of  the  fonntt 
bad  found  namei  in  bookaUiatcaptiTalad  their  fancy.  Women 
of  a  similar  renk  of  lift  in  Europe,  would  knon  but  littla  of 
Ijtlei  bojoud  tho  limit*  of  their  own  parishoi. 
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as  if  even  they  could  find  better  Authority  Amt  fli6ir 
claims  than  any  body  else.  The  truth  is,  the  couHt 
continue  a  few  of  the  colonial  fonns,  wUch  may  be 
well  enough,  and  &eir  officers  sometimes  think  that 
use  has  grown  into  a  law.  In  New-England  die 
custom  goes  so  far  as  to  call  a  deacon  of  a  church  by 
his  title ;  and  I  have  even  seen  '  serjeant^  placed  be- 
fore the  name  of  a  respectable  yeoman.  The  practice, 
as  it  confines  the  appellation  to  the  office,  is  rather 
republican  dian  otherwise ;  but,  as  I  have  just  said^ 
it  IS  getting  into  disuse,  because  it  is  no  longer  a  dis- 
tinction." 

In  conversation,  the  actual  President,  I  find,  is 
called  Colonel  Monroe.  I  am  told  his  predecessors 
were  addressed  as  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
Adams,  and  General  Washington.*  The  Secretaries 
and  the  members  of  Congress  are  addressed  as  other 
gentlemen.  In  the  two  houses,  the  etiquette  is  to 
sueak  of  another  member  as  ^^  the  gentleman  from 
Vii^inia,"  ^^the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  who 
spoke  last,"  and,  sometimes,  as  ^'  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman," &c.  The  President  is  commonly  alluded 
to,  in  debate,  as  "  the  executive."  Other  indirect 
means  of  indicating  the  members  meant,  are  some- 
times adopted ;  but,  as  in  the  British  Parliament, 
names  are  always  avoided. 

No  civil  officer  of  the  government  has  a  costume, 
except  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  The  latter 
wear,  in  court,  plain  black  silk  gowns.  They  com 
menced  with  wigs  and  scarlet  robes,  but  soon  dis- 
carded them  as  inconvenient  The  President  mi^t, 
on  occasion,  appear  attired  either  as  a  general  or  an 
admiral ;  and,  in  some  instances,  Washington  did  ai 
the  former ;  but  it  is  the  usage  for  the  President  to 


*  The  present  Presideiit  (1828)  is  called  Mr.  Adamiu  Tbe 
writer  never  heard  the  term  ^  excellency ''  ated,  in  speaking  to 
him  or  to  his  predecessor. 
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dress  like  any  other  gentleman,  consuUine  his  own 
taste  and  appearance.  The  same  is  tnie  ^the  Vice- 
President,  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  of  all  other  officers  and  members.  You 
know  there  is  no  order  pf  knighthood  in  the  country. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the  officers 
of  the  army  formed  themselves  into  a  society  called 
the  society  of  Cincinnati.  They  adopted  a  little 
enamelled  badge,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to 
a  simple  European  cross.  Ev^  this  immaterial  dis- 
tinction gave  offence,  and  some  of  the  State  societies 
were  abolished  many  years  ago.  The  plan  was  to 
perpetuate  the  feeling  which  had  united  tibem  as  a 
corps,  throu^  their  descendants,  it  being  intended 
that  the  eldest  male  heir  should  succeed  to  the  father. 
You  may  trace,  in  this  little  circumstance,  the  linger- 
ing of  ancient  prejudices.  Still,  had  not  Washington 
been  at  the  head  of  this  society,  and  had  not  the 
services  of  its  members  been  so  undeniable,  and  so 
pitifully  rewarded,  this  tnffing  consolation  to  their 
pride  would  not  have  been  endured  even  at  that 
time.  The  society  is  daily  getting  of  less  importance, 
though  possibly  of  more  mterest,  and. there  is  no 
doubt  but  it  will  clisappear  entirely,  with  the  indi- 
viduals who  were  personal  actors  in  the  scenes  which 
called  it  into  existence.  It  is  probable  there  will 
be  no  more  members  of  the  Cincmnati  a  dozen  years 
hence. 

The  constitution  has  shown  a  marked  jealousy  of 
the  introduction  of  any  distinctions  that  are  not  solely 
attached  to  office,  which,  as  yon  know,  are  fluctuat- 
ing, and  entirely  dependent  on  ^pular  favour.  Thus, 
no  American  can  receive  a  title,  or  a  decoration, 
from  a  foreign  court,  without  losing  his  citizenship; 
nor  can  any  officer  oif  the  government  receive  even 
a  trifling  present  from  another  power.  There  are  a 
good  many  people  here  whose  fathers  bore  titles.  In 
all  cases,  where  use  had  not  become  too  strong,  they 

Vol.  II.  ,  E 
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were  dropped.  In  short,  I  think  the  tone  in  all  snch 
matters  in  America,  is  to  follow  the  natural  coarse 
of  things.  It  is  not  natural  for  a  community,  like 
this,  to  cherish  hereditary  titles,  and  yet  it  would  be 
doing  violence  to  usage  by  attempting  to  chaise  the 
appellation  of  an  individual,  who  had  been  known  by 
a  title  for  perhaps  half  a  centuiy.  The  Dutch  in 
New^ork  had  a  sort  of  lords  of  the  manor,  who 
were  known  by  the  title  of  patroons  Qpaterons).  Cad- 
wallader  tells  me  that,  in  his  youth,  be  knew  several 
of  these  patroons.  But  they  have  all  disappeared, 
except  one.  The  exception  is  a  gentleman  resident 
at  Albany,  who  is  perhaps  the  greatest  landed  pro* 

f>rietor  in  the  Umted  States.  Every  body,  who  is 
amiliar  with  the  habits  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
calls  this  gentleman  "  the  patroon.^'  His  father,  and 
several  of  his  ancestors,  bore  the  same  appellation. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  jealousy  or  feeling  on  the 
subject.     He  is  a  member  of  Congress ;  and  though 

Eersons  from  other  parts  of  the  Union  address  him 
y  his  real  name,  my  friend  always  calls  him  ^^  pa- 
troon.^*  The  immense  estate  of  this  gentleman  was 
entailed,  and  he  came  into  possession  about  the  time 
of  the  revolution.  But  there  are  no  more  entails  in 
any  of  the  States ;  and  altfaldugh  the  possessions  of  the 
patroon  will  undoubtedly  go  to  his  children,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  appellation  will  cease  with 
his  own  life. 

The  etiquette  of  the  American  government  is  as 
simple  as  possible.  Some  attention  to  forms  is  found 
convenient,  and  as  so  many  foreign  ministers  reside 
here,  perhaps  it  is  necessary.  The  practice  of  all 
American  society,  in  respect  to  precedency,  is  very 
much  like  your  own,  always  excepting  the  great  offi- 
cers of  the  two  governments.  Age,  talent,  and  char- 
acter, exercise  a  great  and  a  natural  influence,  and 
there,  I  think,  the  matter  is  permitted  to  rest  A 
governor  of  a  State,  or  even  a  Senator  of  the  United 
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States,  would  be  expected  to  lead  the  mistress  of  the 
house  to  the  table,  perhaps,  just  as  a  stranger,  or  a 
man  of  particular  personal  claims,  would  be  permit- 
ted to  do  the  same  thing.  But  the  deference  paid  to 
official  rank  would  be  very  apt  to  end  there.  A  mere 
member  of  the  lower  house  may  receive  certain  dis- 
tinctions in  public  ceremonies,  but  scarcely  in  society. 
It  would  be  intolerable  for  a  son  of  the  rresident  to 
presume  on  his  birth  in  any  situation.  He  might, 
and  certainly  would  be  more  caressed,  on  account 
of  the  circumstance;  but  he  must  always  content 
himself  with  precisely  the  degree  of  attention  that  is 
offered.  The  son  of  any  other  gentleman  is,  in  every 
respect,  his  equal  in  society,  and  the  son  of  any  other 
man  his  equal  before  the  wotld.  You  will  under- 
stand me  to  q>eak  now  with  direct  reference  to 
practice,  for  in  theory  there  is  no  difference  at  all.* 


*  The  writer,  since  his  return  to  Europe,  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  ascertaining  how  far  the  question  of  precedency  is  some- 
times pushed  in  England.  At  an  entertainment  given  not  long 
since  in  London,  there  were  present,  besides  many  Englishmen 
of  rank,  a  Russian  and  a  Roman  Prince.  The  hifh-bred  Eng- 
lish peers  could  not  hesitate  to  give  the  pas  to  uie  strangers; 
but  these  gentlemen  were  delicate  in  respect  of  each  other.  The 
question  was  one  far  too  awful  for  the  mistress  of  the  house  to 
attempt  to  decide.  Ailer  the  whole  party  had  stood  in  reveren- 
tial silence  for  a  sufficiently  awkward  minute,  the  ladies  moved 
to  the  banquet  in  a  body,  followed  by  the  gentlemen  in  the  same 
solitary  order.  Within  a  fortnight  of  that  memorable  ctmp 
d*etiquette^  the  writer  was  present  at  a  similar  entertainment  at 
Paris.  Here  there  were  also  men  of  distinction  from  different 
countries,  without  any  graduated  scale  to  determine  their  co- 
relative  raak.  There  was,  however,  one  gentleman  whose 
claims,  though  a  countryman  of  the  hostess,  might,  in  all  fair- 
ness, be  considered  to  be  pre-eminent,  since,  to  personal  rank,  he 
united  the  highest  talents,  and  the  utmost  private  merit.  The 
lady  of  the  house,  in  order  to  anticipate  any  doubts,  took  his 
arm,  and  then,  with  ezqi)isite  grace  and  tact,  she  saw  each  of 
the  other  claimants  accommodated  with  a  proper  companion, 
and  every  one  advanced  towards  the  salle  it  manger  in  lest  than 
a  minute. 


-J 
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The  present  Secretary  of  State*  undertook,  in  great 
simplicitj,  to  give  his  opinions  lately  on  some  ques- 
tions of  etiquette  connected  with  ttie  subject  ofoffi- 
cial  intercourse.  There  was  probably  a  great  deal 
of  good  sense  in  what  he  published,  ana  no  doubt  the 
practices  he  recommended  were  not  without  conTe> 
nience.  But  it  is  generally  thoudit  he  committed  an 
error  in  writing  about  them  at  afi.  Now,  it  b  just  in 
this  fact  that  I  think  the  common  sense  of  the  Ameri- 
cans is  to  be  traced.  Whatever  is  convenient,  in  the 
way  of  ceremony,  they  are  very  apt  to  adopt ;  but 
Aey  are  not  disposed  to  make  trifles  matters  of  se- 
rious discussion.  The  Secretary  was  a  good  deal 
quizzed  for  his  essay,  thou^  I  dare  say  most  people 
practised  the  very  tiling  they  lau^ied  at 

At  Washington  official  rank  is  certainly  more  attend- 
ed to  than  elsewhere.  I  cannot  give  you  an  insight 
into  the  whole  table  of  precedency,  but  some  of  its 
secrets  have  been  practically  divulged  in  my  presence. 
The  day  after  our  arrival,  Cadwallader  and  myself 
left  cards  at  the  President's  House ;  at  the  houses  of 
the  heads  of  departments ;  at  those  of  the  foreign 
ministers ;  and  at  the  lodging  of  a  dozen  Senators. 
We  met  sundry  members  of  Congress,  but  my  friend 
did  not  appear  to  think  it  necessary  to  treat  them  as 
personages  entitled  to  particular  deference.  Their 
claims  form  a  disputed  point,  I  find ;  but  Cadwallader 
knows  his  own  foothold  in  society  too  well  to  trouble 
himself  with  a  disputed  point  We  called  on  a  few, 
as  '^  good  fellows,^'  but  on  none  officially. 

Our  cards  were  all  returned,  except  by  the  Presi- 
dent During  the  session  tiiis  ftmctionary  never  visits, 
though  he  receives  twice  a  week«  Between  the 
sessions,  when  the  society  of  Washington  is  reduced 
to  a  very  few  families,  I  understand  he  consults  his 
own  pleasure.   In  the  course  of  the  week  we  received 

*  The  actual  Prendent. 
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notes  to  attend  the  '^  evenings  ^^  of  those  who  opened 
their  houses ;  and  invitations  to  dine  with  the  Secre- 
taries soon  followed.  The  dinner  of  the  President 
came  last ;  but  as  it  contains  the  essence  of  all  the 
etiquette  of  this  simple  court,  I  shall  select  it  for  a 
short  description. 

Cadwallader  was  personalty  known  to  Mr.  Monroe 
(the  President),  and  we  took  an  opportunity  to  repeat 
our  call  between  the  time  of  leaving  our  cards  and 
the  day  of  the  dinner.  The  principal  entrance  of 
the  ^^  White  House '^  communicates  with  a  spacious 
vestibule,  or  rather  a  hall.  From  this  we  passed  into 
an  apartment,  where  those  who  visit  the  President,  in 
the  mornings,  are  to  wait  their  turns  for  the  interview. 
Our  names  had  been  given  in  at  the  door,  and  after 
two  or  three,  who  preceded  us,  had  been  admitted, 
we  were  desired  to  follow  the  domestic.  Our  recep- 
tion was  in  a  cabinet,  and  the  visit  of  course  quite 
short  Colonel  Monroe  received  us  politely,  but  with 
an  American  gravity,  which  peiiiaps  was  not  mis- 
placed in  such  an  officer.  He  offerea  his  hand  to  me, 
though  an  entire  stranger,  and  asked  the  common- 
place questions  concerning  my  visit  to  the  country. 
We  took  our  leave  in  less  dian  ten  minutes. 

I  found  the  President  a  mai^  of  a  gentlemanlike, 
but  of  a  grave  and  simple  deportment  He  expressed 
his  hope  of  seeing  us  soon  again,  in  a  way  to  make 
me  suspect  we  had  rather  been  invited  to  his  dinner, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  than  by  any  express  commands. 
Let  that  be  as  it  mi^t,  we  went  on  the  appointed 
day,  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  the  banquet  were 
expressly  spread  in  our  behalf. 

On  this  occasion  we  were  honoured  with  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Monroe,  and  of  two  or  three  of  her 
female  relatives.  Crossing  the  hall,  we  were  admitted 
to  a  drawing-room,  in  which  most  of  the  company 
was  already  assembled.  The  hour  was  six.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  guests  were  men,  and  peiiiaps 
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two-thirds  were  memberB  of  Congress.  It  is  unneccs- 
sary  to  dAcribe  a  company  tfiat  was  composed  of  a 
very  fair  representation  of  Congress,  which,  as  jo« 
akeady  know,  is  composed  of  a  veiy  £ur  rqpreacDta- 
tion  of  die  whole  country,  the  very  lowest  classes 
always  excepted.  There  was  great  gravity  of  mien 
in  most  of  the  company,  and  neither  any  very  marked 
exhibition,  nor  any  positively  striking  want,  of  grace 
of  manner.  The  conversation  was  commonplace,  and 
a  little  sombre,  thoii^  two  or  three  men  of  the  world 
got  around  t}ie  ladies,  where  the  battle  of  words  was 
maintained  widi  sufficient  spirit  I  do  not  know 
that  it  differed  materially  from  a  reunion  any  where 
else.  To  me  the  entertainment  had  rather  a  cold 
than  a  formal  air.  When  dinner  was  announced,  the 
oldest  Senator  present  (there  were  two,  and  seniority 
of  service  is  meant)  took  Mrs.  Monroe  and  led  her  to 
the  table.*  The  rest  of  the  party  followed  without 
much  order.  The  President  took  a  lady,  as  usual, 
and  preceded  the  rest  of  the  guests. 

The  drawing-room  was  an  apartment  of  a  good  size, 
and  of  just  proportions.  It  might  have  been  about  as 
large  as  a  better  sort  of  Paris  saloriy  in  a  private  hoteL 
It  was  furnished  in  a  mixed  style,  partly  English  and 
partly  French,  a  custom  that  prevails  a  good  deal 
in  all  the  fashions  of  this  country.  It  was  neat,  snf> 
ficiently  rich,  without  being  at  all  magnificent,  and, 
on  the  whole,  was  very  much  like  a  similar  apart- 
ment in  the  house  of  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune  in 
Europe.  The  dining-room  was  in  a  better  taste  than 
is  common  here,  being  quite  simple,  and  but  little 
furnished.  The  table  was  large  ana  rather  handsome. 
The  service  was  in  china,  as  is  uniformly  tlie  case, 
plate  being  exceedingly  rare,  if  at  all  used.  There 
was,  however,  a  rich  plateau,  and  a  great  abundance 


*  Tho  wife  uf  the  FreAdeuX  U  t^Vvi vf«  ityUd  the  ■amo  u  any 
other  lady. 
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of  the  smaller  articles  of  table  plate.    The  clodi,  nap- 
kins, &CC.  &c.,  were  fine  and  beautiful. 

The  diuner  was  served  in  the  French  style,  a  litUe 
Americanized.  The  dishes  were  banded  round,tbou^ 
some  of  the  guests,  appearii^  to  prefer  their  own  cus- 
toms, very  coolly  helped  themselves,  to  what  thejr 
found  at  hand.  Of  attendants  there  were  a  good 
many.  They  were  neatly  dressed,  out  of  Uvery,  and 
sufEcient.  To  conclude,  the  whole  entertsinment 
might  have  passed  for  a  better  sort  of  European  din- 
ner party,  at  which  the  guests  were  too  numerous 
for  general,  or  very  agreeable  discourse,  and  some  of 
them  too  new  to  be  entirely  at  their  ease,  Mrs.  Mon- 
roe arose  at  the  end  of  the  dessert,  and  withdrew, 
attended  by  two  or  three  of  the  most  gallant  of  the 
company.  Being  a  stranger,  Jules,  I  foi^t  the  credit 
of  the  club,  and  remained  to  see  it  out.  No  sooner 
was  his  wife's  back  turned,  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reseated  himself,  inviting  his  guestB  to 
imitate  the  action,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  that 
seemed  to  say,  "Now  have  we  a  matrimonial  fourth 
of  July."  Has  it  never  struck  you,  Comte  de  B&thizy, 
that  these  domestic  subjects  feel  a  species  of  moment- 
ary triumph,  as  they  figure  at  the  head  of  their  tables 
without  any  rival  in  authority  near?  Your  Et^lish- 
man,  and  his  cis-atlantic  kinsman,  are  the  only  real 
slaves  in  their  own  households.  Most  other  husbands 
consider  matrimony,  more  or  less,  a  convenience; 
but  these  downright  moralists  talk  of  its  oblations 
and  duties.  Obligations  I  There  is  our  triumph.  It 
is  when  they  feel  the  man  within  them  waxing  bold, 
as  they  imbibe  courage  with  their  wine,  that  tnie  wife 
prudently  retires,  rather  than  remain  to  dispute  a 
sway  tliat  she  knows  is  about  to  weaken  itself,  by 
libations  to  victory.  I  never  feel  so  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent as  when  I  see  one  of  your  immoderatelr 
henpecked  heroes,  bristling  up  and  chuckling  wim 
glee  as  he  looks  around  on  ttkedomeaticthxtneNtVA^ 
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has  just  been  momentarily  abandoned  bj  her  who  is 
seated  there  all  the  rest  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  No 
one  need  seek  deeper  into  the  history  of  custbois,  tbaa^ 
the  date  of  this  triumph,  to  find  the  origin  of  drunken- 
ness after  dinner. 

I  cannot  say  that  Colonel  Monroe  abused  his  op- 
portunity. After  allowing  all  his  guests  sufficient  tune 
to  renew,  in  a  few  glasses,  the  recollections  of  similar 
enjoyments  of  their  own,  he  arose  himself,  giving  the 
hint  to  his  company,  that  it  was  time  to  join  the  ladies.  • 
In  the  drawing-room  coffee  was  served,  and  every 
body  left  the  house  before  nine. 

On  the  succeeding  Wednesday,  Mrs.  Monroe  open- 
ed her  doors  to  all  the  world.  No  invitation  was 
necessary,  it  being  the  usage  for  the  wife  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  receive  once  a  fortnight  during  the  session, 
without  distinction  of  persons.  I  waited  for  thb 
evening  with  more  curiosity  than  any  that  I  remember 
ever  to  have  sighed  for.  I  could  not*  imagine  what 
would  be  the  result.  To  my  fancy,  a  more  hazard- 
ous experiment  could  not  be  attempted.  ^'  How  dare 
she  risk  the  chance  of  insult—of  degradation?  or 
how  can  she  tolerate  the  vulgarity  and  coarseness  to 
which  she  must  be  exposed?'^  was  the  question  I  pot 
to  Cadwallader.  "  Jious  verrons^^^  was  the  phlegmatic 
answer. 

We  reached  the  White  House  at  nine.  The  court 
(or  rather  the  grounds)  was  filled  with  carriages,  and 
the  company  was  arriving  in  great  numbers.  On  this 
occasion  two  or  three  admtional  drawing-rooms  were 
opened,  though  the  frugality  of  Congress  has  prevented 
them  from  finishing  the  principal  reception-room  of 
the  building.^  I  will  acknowleike  the  same  sort  of 
surprise  that  I  felt  at  the  Castle  Garden  <ete,  at  find- 


*  The  people  furniih  the  entire  house.  It  is  the  practice  to 
make  a  moderate  appropriation  for  that  purpose,  at  the  acceaioo 
of  each  new  President. 
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log  the  assemblage  so  respectable,  in  air,  dress,  and 
deportment.  Determined  to  know  exactly  in  what 
vievv  to  consider  this  ceremony,  I  gave  my  companion 
no  peace  until  every  thinff  was  explained. 

The  "  evening''  at  the  iVhite  House,  or  the  draw- 
ing-room, as  it  IS  sometimes  pleasantly  called,  is  in 
fact  a  collection  of  all  -classes  of  people  who  choose 
to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  appearing  in 
dresses  suited  to  an  ordinary  evening  partfr.  I  am  not 
sure  that  even  dress  is  much  regarded ;  for  I  certainly 
saw  a  good  many  men  there  in  boots.  The  females 
were  all  neatly  and  properly  attired,  tiiou^  few  were 
ornamented  with  jewelry.  Of  course  the  poorer  and 
labouring  classes  of  the  contmuni^  would  find  little 
or  no  pleasure  in  such  a  scene.  They  consequently 
stay  away.  The  infamous,  if  known,  would  not  be 
admitted :  for  it  is  a  peculiar  consequence  of  the  hi^ 
tone  of  morals  in  this  country,  that  ^ve  and  notori- 
ous offenders  rarely  presume  to  violate  the  public 
feeling  by  invading  society.  Perhaps  if  Washington 
were  a  large  town,  die  ''  evenings''  could  not  exist ; 
but  as  it  is,  no  inconvenience  is  experienced. 

Squeezing  through  the  crowd,  we  achieved  a  pas- 
sage to  a  part  of  the  room  where  Mrs.  Monroe  was 
standing,  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  female  fiiends. 
After  making  our  bows  here,  we  sought  the  President. 
The  latter  had  posted  himself  at  the  top  of  the  room, 
where  he  remained  most  of  ttie  evening,  shakins 
hands  with  all  who  approached.*  Near  him  stood 
all  the  Secretaries,  and  a  great  number  of  the  most 

*  It  b  a  mifltakon  pinion,  however,  that  ehakin^f  hands  is  a 
custom  not  to  be  ^peneed  with  in  America.  Most  people  prac- 
tise it  certainly,  for  it  is  thought  to  be  a  frank,  manly,  and,  if 
you  will,  a  republican  usage.  But  in  a  certain  dass,  it  is  not 
considered  a  mark  of  braeding  to  be  too  free  with  the  hand,  in 
casual  introductions,  Two  gentlemen  meeting  would  be  apt  to 
touch  their  hats  (unless  intmiates)  just  as  in  Europe,  though 
^ther  of  them  would  offer  hie  hand  to  any  one  who  he  thought 
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distinguished  men  of  the  nation.  Cadwallader  pointed 
out  the  different  judges,  and  several  members  of  bofli 
houses  of  Congress,  whose  reputations  were  ^uHe 
familiar  to  me.  Individuals  of  importance  from  all 
parts  of  the  Union  were  also  here,  and  were  em- 
ployed in  the  manner  usual  to  such  scenes.  Thus 
far  the  ^^  evening^^  would  have  been  like  any  other 
excessively  crowded  assembly;  but  while  my  qres 
were  roving  over  the  different  faces,  diey  accidentally 
fell  on  one  thev  knew.  It  was  the  master  of  an  inn, 
in  one' of  the  larger  towns.  My  fiiend  and  myself 
had  passed  a  fortoight  in  his  house.  I  pointed  him 
out  to  CadwaUader,  and  I  am  afraid  there  was  some- 
thing like  an  European  sneer  in  my  manner  as  I 
did  so. 

^^  Yes,  I  have  just  shaken  hands  with  him,**  re- 
turned my  friend,  coolly.  ^^  He  keeps  an  excellent 
tavern,  you  must  allow ;  and,  what  is  more,  had  not 
that  circumstance  been  the  means  of  your  making 
his  acquaintance,  you  might  have  mistaken  liim  for 
one  of  the  magnates  of  the  land.     I  understand  your 

look,  Count  de ,  better  than  you  understand 

the  subject  at  which  you  are  smiUng.  Fancy,  for  a 
moment,  that  this  assembly  were  confined  to  a  hun- 
dred or  two,  like  those  eminent  men  vou  see  collected 
in  that  corner,  and  to  these  beautiful  and  remarkably 
delicate  women  you  see  standing  near  us ;  in  what, 
except  name,  would  it  be  inferior  to  the  best  collec- 
tions of  your  side  of  the  ocean?  You  need  not 
apologize,  for  we  understand  one  another  perfectly. 
I  know  Europ^^ther  better  than  you  know  America, 
for  the  simple  reason,  that  one  part  of  Europe  is  so 
much  like  another,  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  abstruse 


expected  it.   When  an  European,  therefore,  offiuv  to  shake  hands 
with  an  American  of  breeding,  nnleai  on  familiar  terms,  he 
takes  the  manners  of  the  country.    The  natural  Aeling  of  | 
tlemanly  reserve  is  the  guide  there,  as  it  is  with  us. 
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study,  SO  far  aa  mere  manners  are  concerned;  wbere« 
as,  in  America,  there  exists  a  state  of  things  tiiat  is 
entirely  new.  We  will  make  the  comparison,  not  in 
the  way  you  are  at  this  moment  employed  in  doing, 
but  in  the  way  common  sense  dictates. 

^^  It  is  very  true  that  you  meet  here  a  great  variety 
of  people  of  very  manv  conditions  of  life.  This 
person  you  see  on  my  left  is  a  shopkeeper  from  New- 
York:  no — not  the  one  in  black,  but  the  genteel- 
looking  man  in  blue — I  dare  say  you  took  him  for  an 
attache  of  one  of  the  legations.  And  this  lovely  crea- 
ture, who  demeans  herself  with  so  much  efegance 
and  propriety,  is  the  daughter  of  a  mechanic  of  Bal- 
timore. In  this  manner  we  might  dissect  half  the 
company,  perhaps ;  some  being  of  better,  and  some 
of  worse,  extenors.  But  what  does  it  all  prove  ? 
Not  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  obliged 
to  throw  open  his  doors  to  the  rabble,  as  you  might 
be  tempted  to  call  it,  for  he  is  under  no  sort  of  obli- 
gation to  open  his  doors  to  any  body.  But  he  chooses 
to  see  the  world,  and  he  must  do  one  of  two  things. 
He  must  make  invidious  and  difficult  selections, 
which,  in  a  public  man,  would  excite  just  remarks 
in  a  government  like  ours,  or  he  must  run  the  hazard 
of  remaining  three  or  four  hours  in  a  room  filled  with 
a  promiscuous  assembly.  He  has  wisely  chosen  the 
latter. 

^^  What  is  the  consequence  ?  Your  ears  are  not  of- 
fended by  improper  discourse.  Your  individuality  is 
not  wounded  by  impertinence,  nor  even  your  taste 
annoyed  by  any  very  striking  coarseness  of  manner. 
Now  it  appears  to  me,  that  every  American  should 
exult  in  this  very  exhibition.  Not  for  the  vulgar  rea- 
son that  it  is  a  proof  of  the  equality  of  our  ri^ts,  for 
it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  society  is  a  necessary  de- 
pendant of  government  In  this  respect  the  '  even- 
ings ^  are  some  such  deception  as  that  ceremony  one 
hears  of  in  Europe,  in  which  sovereigns  wash  the 
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feet  of  beggars.  But  he  should  exolt  that  the  boose 
of  his  first  magistrate  can  be  thrown  open  to  the 
world,  and  an  assembly  so  weli-behavcd,  so  decent, 
so  reasonable,  so  free  alike  from  sheepishness  and 
presumption,  in  short  so  completely  creditable,  in 
every  point  of  view,  is  collected  by  the  liberty. 
Open  the  doors  of  one  of  your  palaces  in  this  man- 
ner, and  let  us  see  what  would  be  the  character  of 
the  company. 

'^  There  is  a  good  sense  in  our  community,  which 
removes  all  dangers  of  unpleasant  consequences  from 
too  much  famiUarity.  It  imposes  the  necessity  od 
him  who  would  be  thought  a  gentleman,  of  being  cir- 
cumspect and  reasonable,  but  it  leaves  him  sufficient- 
ly the  master  of  all  his  movements  and  associations. 
The  seeming  scarcity  of  high-bred  men  in  this  coun- 
try, compared  with  the  number  one  sees  in  Europe, 
is  much  less  owing  to  our  form  of  government,  than 
the  fact  that  they  are  so  widely  scattered.  Quite 
half,  too,  of  what  is  called  fastidious  breeding,  is  pure- 
ly conventional,  and,  to  make  conventions,  men  must 
meet 

'^  I  have  known  a  cartman  leave  his  horse  in  the 
street,  and  go  into  a  reception-room  to  shake  hands 
with  the  President  He  offended  the  good  sense  of 
all  present,  because  it  was  not  thought  decent  that  a 
labourer  should  come  in  a  dirty  dress  on  such  an  oc- 
casion ;  but  while  he  made  a  trifling  mistake  in  diis 
particular,  he  proved  how  well  he  understood  the 
difference  between  government  and  sociefy.  He 
knew  the  levee  was  a  sort  of  homage  paid  to  poUti- 
cal  equahty  in  the  person  of  the  first  magistrate,  bat 
he  would  not  have  presumed  to  enter  me  house  of 
the  same  person  as  a  private  individual  without  being 
invited,  or  without  a  reasonable  excuse  in  the  way 
of  business. 

'^  There  are,  no  doubt,  individuals  who  mistake 
the  character  of  these  assemblies,  but  the  great  ma- 
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loritj  do  not  They  are  simply  a  periodical  acknow- 
ledgment, that  there  is  no  l^al  barrier  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  any  one  to  the  first  association  in  the 
Union.  You  perceive  there  are  no  masters  of  cer- 
emonies, no  ushers,  no  announcing,  nor  indeed  any 
let  or  hindrance  to  the  ingress  of  all  who  please  to 
come ;  and  yet  how  few,  in  comparison  to  the  whole 
number  who  might  enter,  do  actually  appear.  If 
there  is  any  man,  in  Washington,  so  dull  as  to  sup- 
pose equaUf^  means  a  ri^t  to  thrust  himself  into  an^ 
company  he  pleases,  it  is  probable  he  satisfies  his 
vanit}'  bv  boasting  that  he  can  go  to  die  White  House 
once  a  fortnight  as  well  as  a  governor  or  any  body 
else.  You  will  confess  his  pride  is  appeased  at  a 
cheap  rate.  Any  prince  can  collect  a  well-dressed 
and  well-behaved  crowd  by  calling  his  nobles  around 
him ;  but  I  fancy  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  the  only  head  of  a  nation  who  need  feel  no  appre- 
hension of  throwing  open  his  doors  to  eveiy  body. 
Until  you  can  show  an  assembly  composed  of  similar 
materials,  which  shall  equal  this,  not  only  in  decency, 
but  in  ease  and  in  general  manners,  you  ought  in 
reason  to  be  content  to  confess  your  inferiority.^' 

You  will  perceive  the  utter  impossibility  of  having 
an  opinion  of  your  own,  dear  Jules,  when  a  man  is 
obstinately  bent  on  considering  things  always  in 
reference  to  common  sense,  instead  of  consulting  the 
reverend  usages  which  have  been  established  by  the 
world,  whether  founded  on  prejudice  or  not  So  far 
as  mere  appearance  goes,  1  must  confess,  however, 
my  friend  was  not  very  wrong,  since  the  company 
at  the  White  House,  on  this  occasion,  was  certainly 
as  well-behaved,  all  things  considered,  as  could  be 
wished. 

Vol.  II.  F 
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TO  THE  BARON  VON  KEMPERFELT, 

See-  See. 


Waiihington, 


.  Washington,  as  it  contains  all  the  public  offices,  it 
Ae  best  place  to  ascertain  the  general  statistical  &cts 
connect^  with  the  condition  of  this  country.  1  have 
hitherto  purposely  avoided  touching  on  the  marine 
of  the  United  States,  until  I  should  have  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  getting  the  information  necessary  to  do  it 
justice.  On  no  occasion,  however,  have  1  n^lected 
to  examine  the  ships  and  the  navy-yards  as  1  passed 
through  the  seaporte,  though  I  have  reserved  all  my 
remarks  until  I  had  sometiiing  material  to  communi- 
cate. It  is  my  intention  to  dispose  of  the  subject 
altogether  in  this  letter. 

Until  the  period  of  the  war  which  separated  the 
two  countries,  the  American  mariners  performed 
most  of  their  miUtary  service  in  tlie  navy  of  Great 
Britain.  The  history  of  the  colonies,  however,  is 
not  altogether  destitute  of  nautical  incidents,  that 
were  rather  remarkable  for  skill  and  enterprise. 
The  privateers  of  this  hemisphere  were  always  con- 
spicuous in  the  colonial  contests;  and  they  were 
then,  as  they  have  always  been  since,  of  a  character 
for  order  and  chivalry  that  ought  not  to  be  too  confi- 
dently expected  from  a  class  of  adventurers  who 
professedly  take  up  arms  for  an  object  so  little  justi- 
hable,  and  perhaps  so  ignoble,  as  gain.  But  men  of 
a  stamp  altogether  superior  to  the  privateersmen  of 
Europe  were  induced,  by  the  pecuUar  situation  of 
their  countr}%  to  embark  in  these  doubtful  military" 
enterprises  in  America.  There  was  no  r^ular  ser- 
vice in  which  to  show  their  martial  quahties^  and 
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those  among  them  who  felt  a  longing  for  the  huards 
and  adventures  of  naval  warfare,  were  obliged  to 
hoist  these  Beini<hiva Irons  flags,  or  to  stay  at  home. 
Still,  unless  very  wron^j  informed,  it  was  much  the 
fashioD  for  the  gentry  of  the  colonies  to  place  their 
sons  in  the  navy  of  the  modier  country ;  and  many 
distinguished  names,  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  British 
marine  at  this  day,  have  been  pointed  out  to  me  in 
corroboration  of  the  circumst&oce.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  Washii^ton  himBelf  was  destined  to 
such  a  life,  and  that  nothing  but  the  unconquerable 
reluctance  of  a  tender  mother  prevented  him  from 
figuring  in  a  very  different  character  from  tiiat  which 
he  was  afterwards  enabled  to  enact  with  bo  much 
usefulness  and  true  glory. 

The  first  evidences  of  a  nautical  enterprise,  on  an 
extendc  I  scale,  that  I  can  discover  in  the  histoiy  of 
these  people,  arc  contained  in  the  accounts  of  the 
expedition  against  Louisbourg.  The  States  of  New- 
England,  or  rather  Massachusetts  alone,  undertook 
to  reduce  that  important  fortress  during  the  war  of 
1745,  A  considerable  naval  armament  accompanied 
the  expedition,  which  was  successful,  though  it  con- 
tained no  ship  of  a  force  sufficient  to  combat  with  the 
heavier  vessels  of  their  enemy.  Still  it  manifested 
a  disposition  to  the  sort  of  warfare  of  which  1  am 
writing,  more  especially  as  the  mother  country  not 
only  possessed  a  squadron  near,  but  actually  employ- 
ed It  in  the  service.  A  people  whose  maritime  pro- 
pensities were  less  strong  mi^t  have  been  content 
to  have  thrown  the  whole  of  this  branch  of  the  un- 
dertaking on  an  ally  that  was  so  welt  qualified  to  dis- 
charge the  duty  with  credit 

At  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence, notwithstanding  the  overwbelmine  force  of 
their  enemy,  the  Americans  early  showed  the  new 
flag  on  the  ocean.  Almost  any  other  people  of  the 
world,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  have  re- 
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tired  into  their  valleys  and  fastnesses ;  but  the  pri- 
vateers and  public  cruisers  of  Americat  while  the 
divided  and  feeble  population  at  home  were  stmc- 

§ling  dailj  for  dieir  political  existence,  continiied, 
luring  the  whole  of  that  war,  to  carry  hostilities 
even  to  the  shores  of  Great  Britain.  Had  the  goveni- 
ment  of  the  country  even  wished  to  husband  its  re- 
sources for  domestic  defence,  it  is  more  than  probable 
it  would  have  been  found  that  it  did  not  possess  suffi- 
cient authority  to  repress  the  nautical  temper  of  the 
countnr.  It  acted  a  wiser  part  Althou^  a  more  hope- 
less adventure  could  not  apparency  be  conceived, 
than  for  these  in&nt  States  to  contend  against  die 
overwhelming  power  of  England  on  the  ocean,  yet 
the  new  government  early  directed  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  ito  scanty  means  to  that  object  Nor  was  the 
desperate  adventure  without  its  beneBts.  It  served  to 
make  the  nations  of  Europe  more  familiarly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  power  that  was  struggling  into  existence, 
and  it  afforded  an  additional  pledge  of  its  final  suc- 
cess, by  furnishing  visible  evidence  of  the  possession 
of  an  enterprise  that  merited  confidence  and  support 
Though  the  marine  of  the  United  States,  in  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  was  imperfectly  oiganized,  and 
exceedingly  weak,  the  spirit  of  their  seamen  was 
often  exhibited  in  a  manner  to  show  that  the  nation 
possessed  an  extraordinary  aptitude  to  that  particular 
species  of  service.  Their  discipline  was  not,  nor 
could  not  well  be,  better  than  that  ordinarily  observed 
on  board  of  private  vessels  of  war,  since  ttie  shipa 
were  of  necessity  officered  by  men  taken  from  toe 
trading  vessels  of  the  country  ;  still  the  battles  of  that 
period  were  often  bloody  and  severe,  and  were  fine- 
quently  attended  with  a  signal  and  brilliant  success. 
At  the  peace  of  '83,  the  half-formed  and  imperfisct 
marine  of  the  country  disappeared.  The  confedera- 
tion, as  it  then  existed,  did  not  admit,  without  an 
important  object,  of  the  exercise  of  a  power  that 
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involved  so  serious  rd  expense  rs  its  niRintenRnce. 
ERch  StRte,  Rt  thRt  time,  collected  its  own  innposts, 
Rnd  imposed  its  own  tRxes.  A  few  schooners,  for  the 
security  of  the  revenue,  were  kept  in  some  of  the 
iRrger  scRports ;  but  of  r  nRvy,  either  in  officers  or 
ships,  there  wrs  postively  none. 

When  the  constitution  of  the  country,  rs  it  now 
exists,  WRS  Rdopted  (in  1789J,  WRdiington  wrs  plRced 
Rt  the  hcRd  of  the  country,  nlUng,  for  the  first  time,  its 
highest  civil  stRtion.  He  recommended  die  construc- 
tion of  R  few  frigRtes,  in  order  to  protect  its  commerce 
RgRinst  the  depredRtions  of  die  BRrbRry  powers,  who 
were  then  in  the  fiillest  pmctice  of  those  iRwless 
robberies  which  were  so  long  the  scourge  Rnd  dis- 
grRce  of  the  civilized  world.  This  recommendRtion 
wRs  the  foundRtion  of  the  present  URvy  of  the  United 
StRtes.  Though,  so  fRr  rs  the  Algerines  themselves 
were  concerned,  r  wRr  RctuRlly  existed,  no  cruizer 
of  this  country  took  pRrt  in  its  operRtions.  According 
to  the  fashion  of  thRt  dRy,  peRce  wrs  soon  purchased. 
But  the  CRpture  of  r  few  of  their  unRrmed  merchRnt- 
men  hRd  served  to  Rpprize  the  AmericRns  of  the 
Rbsolute  necessity  of  r  mRrine  to  protect  their  rights 
RS  R  ci^mmerciRl  community. 

This  little  Rfikir  wrs  scRrcely  Rdjusted  before  r 
misunderstRndine  occurred  between  the  French  Rnd 
AmericRn  republics.  A  sort  of  Rrmed  neutrRlity  wrs 
Attempted  by  the  iRtter ;  but,  thou^  no  deckrRtion 
of  WRr  WRS  ever  RCtuRlly  mRde,  it  soon  terminRted  in 
open  hostilities.  It  wrs  now  thought  prudent  to  ex- 
tend R  still  grcRter  protection  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  Rnd  r  sudden  Rnd  considerable  increRse  to 
the  nRvy  wrs  mRde.  In  order  to  effect  this  purpose, 
it  becRme  necessRry  to  build  or  to  purchRse  snips, 
Rnd  to  procure  officers.  Vessels  were  both  bought 
Rnd  constructed,  Rnd  scRmen  of  vrhous  degrees  of 
chRracter  were  induced  to  RbRudon  the  pcRceful  for 
the  more  WRrlike  pursuits  of  their  profession.  A  smRll 
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corps  of  officers  had  been  chosen  to  command  the 
first  half-dozen  frigates  from  among  the  TeteftOB 
who  still  survived  the  great  struggle  for  independence ; 
but  this  was  a  body  soon  exhausted,  especiallj  as  it 
was  found  necessary  tibat  a  rigid  selection  should  be 
observed.  To  supply  the  deficiencies,  spirited  and 
skilful  young  men  were  sou^t  among  tne  masters 
and  the  mates- of  the  merchantmen.  A  mixed  marine 
was  by  these  means  created,  though  it  is  scarcely 
possible  not  to  believe  that  in  ships  and  commanden 
there  must  have  existed  the  utmost  inequality  of  merit 
and  of  fitness  for  the  duty  required  of  both.  StiU,  as 
the  propensity  of  the  nation  is  so  decidedly  maritime, 
the  war  proved  creditable.  Many  battles  were  fought, 
and  witn  a  success  that  was  invariable. 

This  maritime  war  occurred  during  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Adams.  The  creation  of  a  navy  was  thought 
to  be  a  favourite  measure  of  his  policy ;  and  as  oppo- 
sition grew  warm,  the  wisdom  of  'so  early  and  so 
considerable  an  expenditure  of  the  public  money  was 
much  disputed.  Men  who  admitted  that  nature  and 
reason  both  pointed  to  the  ocean  as  die  place  where 
the  rights  of  the  nation  were  to  be  maintained,  still 
affirmed  that  the  measure  was  premature.  The 
country  was  involved  in  a  heavy  debt,  and  the  very 
means  that  were  resorted  to,  in  order  to  protect  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  might  induce  quarrels  which 
would  inevitably  involve  its  loss.  But  this  reason- 
ing did  not  immediately  prevail,  as  die  administra- 
tion contrived  to  keep  its  majorities  in  the  two  houses 
until  near  the  close  of  its  constitutional  period  of 
service. 

In  the  midst  of  these  disputes,  the  grave  determina- 
tion of  the  country  is  to  be  traced  in  its  permanent 
legislative  enactments.  In  1 798,  a  navy  department 
was  created,  and  its  Secretary  was  admitted  to  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet.  Notwithstanding  the  clamour  which 
had  been  raised  by  the  opposition  against  the  marine, 
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when  the  power  passed  into  their  hands  no  very 
serious  blow  was  meditated  or  practised  against  its 
positive  existence.  So  much  had  been  said  on  the 
subject  of  economy,  diat  some  reduction  became 
necessary.  Pertiaps  in  the  pecuUar  circumstances 
under  which  the  officers  and  ships  had  been  coUect- 
ed,  it  was  prudent  The  vessels,  which  had  been 
purchased  to  meet  the  emergencv,  were  therefore 
sold,  and  by  far  the  greater  pi^  of  the  officers  were 
discharged.  • 

At  one  time,  during  the  disturbance  with  France, 
near  sixty  public  cruisers  were  employed  on  the 
American  coast,  or  in  the  West  Indies,  under  the  flag 
of  the  republic.  Most  of  them  were  merchantmen 
that  had  been  purchased  and  altered  to  suit  their 
new  destination,  and  many  diat  were  expressly  built, 
had  been  constructed  in  a  hurry,  and  of  course  im- 
perfectly. Of  the  officers  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
more  than  that  they  embraced,  perhaps,  die  ver^  best 
and  the  very  worst  men  of  their  class.  Most  of  these 
vessels  were  small,  the  l&r^st  only  ratii^  44,  and  ac* 
tually  mounting  54  guns.  The  majority  were  clumsy 
sloops,  carrying  between  16  and  34  guns. 

Now  thot  tli^  heat  of  opposition  Ime  passed  away, 
the  best^informed  men  candidly  admit  that  there  was 
but  little  inducement  to  retain  officers  or  ships  so 
promiscuously  and  so  hurriedly  assembled.  Notwith- 
standing its  apparent  hostility,  the  new  government, 
while  reducing  the  service,  was  ramer  disposed  to 
cherish  a  good  and  efficient  marine  than  to  destroy  it 

In  1 801,  an  act  was  passed,  creatine  a  naval  peace 
establishment  This  was  the  law  which  gave  fonn 
and  permanent  existence  to  the  present  marine  of 
the  country. 

By  the  act  of  1801,  die  number  of  the  ships  was 
reduced  to  nine  frigates,  of  yarious  sizes,  with  a  few 
smaller  vessels.  A  sufficient  numb^  of  officers  was 
retained  for  their  command,   Fnmi  diat  hour  to  this^ 
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the  corps  has  never  been  reduced  in  ti^e  sli^^test 
manner,  though  die  army  has  been  the  subject  of 
repeated  increases  and  of  as  frequent  reductioDft. 
The  boy  who  now  enters  the  navy  a  midshipman, 
enters  it  with  a  conviction  that,  should  he  behave 
with  prudence  and  spirit,  he  has  a  highly  creditable 
employment  for  life. 

The  partial  reduction  of  1801,  gave  the  marine 
department  an  opportunity  of  making  a  selection 
amon^  the  officers,  as  well  as  among  the  ships.  Per- 
sonal mterest,  apart  from  personal  merit,  could  have 
no  great  influence  on  die  movements  of  this  govern- 
ment, especiaUy  in  a  case  of  so  great  notonety  as 
that  of  a  choice  between  officers  of  any  rank.  The 
captains  retained  were  men  of  character  and  expe- 
rience ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  finer  corps  of  inferior 
naval  officers,  than  those  who  were  retained  on  thu 
occasion,  never  had  an  existence. 

In  1 803,  the  bashaw  of  TripoH  commenced  hostil- 
ities against  the  republic. .  Different  squadrons  were 
sent  into  the  Mediterranean  to  oppose  the  depreda- 
tions. His  corsairs  were  driven  from  the  sea,  and 
his  town  was  blockaded.  From  watchfulness,  the 
Americans  soon  proceeded  to  attacks,  until  the  slum- 
bers of  the  Africans  were  almost  nightly  broken  by 
the  assaults  of  their  weak  but  spirited  foes.  The 
history  of  this  war,  in  miniature,  is  remarkaUe  for 
its  romantic  incidents,  and  for  the  high  daring  of  the 
actors.  A  few  light  cruizers,  with  a  dozen  eun-boats, 
and  a  couple  of  ketches,  backed  by  a  single  frigate, 
would  often  lie  for  hours  under  the  batteries  and 
shipping  of  the  town,  throwing  their  shot  even  into 
the  palace  of  the  barbarian.  On  several  occasions 
the  conflicts  were  still  more  serious.  Battles  were 
fou^t  in  closest  personal  collision ;  officers  and  men, 
Chnstian  and  Turk,  struggling  fiercely  for  the  vic- 
tory, hand  to  hand.  It  was  to  commemorate  the 
names  of  the  brave  youths  who  fell  in  these  sanguinary 
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struggles,  that  the  little  monument,  already  named, 
was  erected  in  the  Navy-Yard  at  Washington. 

The  war  with  Tripoli  was  also  distinguished  by 
an  enterprise  that  was  as  remaricable  for  its  concep* 
tion,  as  for  the  spirit  and  skill  with  which  it  was  con- 
ducted. The  reigning  bashaw  of  TripoU  was  an  usur- 
!»er,  haying,  some  y^ftrs  before,  expelled  his  brother 
rom  tlie  throne.  The  banished  prince  had  sought  a 
refuge  among  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  in  Upper  Egjrpt. 
The  American  consul  to  the  regency  of  Algiers,  was 
a  person  of  Ae  nam^  of  Eaton.  Ttus  gentleman  had 
once  been  a  captain  in  thd  army  of  the  Union.  He 
was  a  man  distii^ished  for  his  reckless  courage  and 
for  a  restless  enterprise.  During  the  time  the  squad- 
ron of  his  country  was  employed  in  harassing  the 
town  of  their  ^nemy,  Mr.  £aton,  accompanied  by 
two  or  three  officers  of  the  navy,  sought  out  the 
exiled  bashaw  in  the  desert,  and  induced  him  to  lend 
himself  to  an  attempt  to  reciover  his  throne.  A  force, 
consisting  of  Arabs,  Turks,  Christians,  and  of  adven- 
turers from  all  Cbuntries,  was  soon  assembled.  It 
entered  flie  territories  of  Tripoli  by  its  eastern  fron- 
tier, and  advanced  rapidly  upon  Deme,  the  second 
town  of  the  principality.  Here  it  was  met  and  sus- 
tained by  a  few  ndit  cruizers  from  the  American 
sauadron.  A  sharp  udrmish  was  fought  in  die  vicinity 
ot  the  town,  and  the  place  was  carried.  A  crisis  was 
evidently  at  hand.  There  was  every  prospect  of 
complete  success  to  this  chivalrous  undertaking,  when 
the  whole  enterprise  was  defeated  by  an  event  as 
mortifying  as  it  was  unexpected.  A  negotiator  had 
just  before  arrived  from  America ;  conceiving  it  to 
e  his  duty  to  terminate  the  war,  he  profited  by  the 
terror  excited  in  the  bosom  of  the  reigning  bashaw, 
by  the  success  of  his  brother,  and  signed  a  treaty  of 
peace.  But  for  this  premature  occurrence,  the  world 
would  probably  have  witnessed  the  singular  spectacle 
of  a  power  of  the  western  hemisphere  commencing 
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thus  early  the  woric  of  retaliation,  by  setting  up  and 
pulling  down  dynasties  of  the  eastern. 

The  navy  of  the  United  States  owes  most  of  its  dis- 
cipline, and  of  its  hi^  reputation  for  spirit  and  enters 
prise,  aided  by  the  ambitious  natural  character  of 
die  people,  to  the  experience  it  obtained  in  the  war 
with  Tripoli.  The  young  men  (chiefly  (^ the  best  fikmi- 
lies  of  the  country^,  who  had  commenced  their  milita- 
ry  career  in  the  afiair  with  France,  received  their  com- 
missions  diifing,  or  at  the  close  of  this  war ;  and  they 
brought  with  diem  into  the  hi^er  ranks  of  the  ser- 
vice, the  feeUngs  and  habits  so  necessary  to  their 
class.  Officers  were  now  first  seen  in  the  command 
of  vessels,  who  had  regularly  risen  from  ;the  lowest 
ranks  of  the  service. 

From  the  time  of  die  peace  with  TripoU  to  diat  of 
the  war  of  England,  the  navy  was  employed  in  guard- 
ing the  coast,  and  in  aiding  to  enforce  the  restnctive 
laws  of  the  country.  A  few  light  vessels  were  built, 
and  a  plan  of  defending  the  seaports,  in  the  event  of 
need,  by  gun-boats,  grew  into  favour.  The  American 
naval  officers  say,  that  the  latter  scheme  had  neariy 

firoved  fatal  to  the  tone  and  discipline  of  their  service. 
t  was,  however,  of  short  duration,  and  the  subse- 
quent hostilities  completely  proved  its  fallacy.* 


'*'  Many  absurd  statements,  concerning  the  organiiation  of  thm 
American  navy,  have  been  circulated  in  Europe.  There  is  none 
more  false  or  more  foolish  than  the  story  that  young  mates  of 
merchantmen  are,  or  ever  have  been,  taken  for  the  first  steps  in 
the  service.  Boys,  betijreen  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen, 
receive  the  appointments  of  midshipmen,  and  after  having  served 
a  certain  number  of  years,  they  are  examined  for  lieutenaBts. 
These  examinations  are  verv  rigid,  and  they  are  conducted  wilk 
the  greatest  impartiality.  While  the  writer  was  in  America,  he 
formed  an  intimacy  wiUi  the  commander  of  a  fVigate.  One  day, 
at  Washington,  he  entered  the  room  of  the  captain,  just  as  a 
naval  officer  of  high  rank  was  quitting  it.  ^  Tou  met  one  of  the 
commissioners  at  the  door,"  said  the  writer^s  acquaintance;  ^he 
has  been  to  beg  I  would  make  his  son,  who  is  just  ordered  to  my 
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la  1813,  tbe  marine  of  the  United  States  emted 
rather  as  the  micleuB  of  a  fntare  service,  than  aa  a 
force  to  be  directed  to  any  of  the  more  important 
objects  of  warfare.  It  was  sufficient  to  keep  aJive 
the  spirit,  and  to  gnitif)r,tbe  pride  of  the  nation,  but 
not  to  produce  any  senons  result  on  tbe  great  objects 
of  the  struggle.     So  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  whole 

■hip,  mind  his  booka.  The;  tell  me  the  jroungf  fsUow  ia  dsTer 
enoufh,  and  a  ver;  gooA  lulor,  but  he  bu  been  twice  defeitad 
in  itjiag  to  g«t  through  with  hia  oiKthemkticai  booiue  be  will 
net  atady."  Id  what  other  nav;  woold  tha  aon  of  k  lord  of  the 
admiralty  loae  hia  commiaaion,  intwo  euuninationa,  for  wont 
of  a  Utile  mathematica  ? 

Tbe  moat  aavere  ayatem  of  examinatioD,  not  only  ioto  profae- 
aional  qualificatioiu,  but  into  moral  charaetar,  ia  now  rifidlj 
observed  in  the  American  army  and  naty.  The  lower  rsnia  of 
both  branchea  of  their  lervice,  are  adioirably  filled.  Midahip- 
men.  inatead  of  being  taken  from  the  merchant  aervice,  have 
bean  oden  taken  from  the  aervice,  under  furlougha,  to  command 
merchantHihipi.  No  man  in  the  world  ia  more  jealooa  of  hia 
rank,  than  the  American  navy  or  army  officer.  It  wontd  fhr 
eiceed  the  power  of  the  Freeident  la  pnab  hia  own  uin  an 
inch  beyond  the  atepa  he  ia  entitled  to  by  hia  age  and  aervice. 
The  Senate  would  rcJVue  lo  approve  ofauch  a  nomination.  The 
■aoH  impartiality  ia  obaerved  in  respect  to  commanda.  A  cap- 
tain, 01  commander,  ia  not  only  inre  of  getting  a  abip,  when  hia 
turn  comea,  but  he  moat  have  an  excellent  excuse  or  he  will  be 
made  to  take  one.  Both  ealabliahmenta  are  kepi  within  reaaon- 
abla  boanda,  andtpromotiona  are  alow  and  wary.  There  ie  not 
a  aingle  officer  neceaaarily  on  half-pay,  either  in  the  land  or  eea 
aervice.  There  ia  not  now,  nor  haa  there  been  for  twenty  yeara,  . 
an  oSicer  in  the  American  navy,  in  command  of  a  ahip,  the  four 
or  five  oldeat  excepted,  who  did  not  regularly  enter  the  marine 
ai  a  midihipman.  Even  the  oldeat  entered  m  low  aa  a  lieuten- 
ant, quite  thirty  yeari  ago.  A  Beoretary  of  the  Navy,  during 
the  war  of  IBIZ,  ia  laid  to  have  wiabed  to  introduce  a  brother 
from  tbe  merchant  aervice,  by  giving  him  the  command  of  a 
cartel,  but  entirely  without  aucoeaa.  Some  aix  or  eight  clever 
men,  who  entered  as  Bsiling-maaters,  a  claea  generally  taken 
(tern  the  merchant  aervice,  have  been  ao  aucc«a«{hl  aa  to  gat 
commiiaiona,  a  l^vonr  a  little  ant  of  couraa,  though  aometimea 
practiaed  to  reward  merit.     Several  of  theae,  even,  wer 
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navy  of  the  coantiy,  at  Aat  time,  consisted  of  Ibe 
following  ships :  diree  frigates,  rating  for^-fbur  gpnis 
each,  and  fitting  fifty-four;  threet  rating  thir^-n^ 
and  fitting  fitly ;  one,  ratii^  thirty-two,  and  fightios 
forty-two,  or  forty*  four ;  two,  rating  twenty-fimr,  and 
fighting  twenty-four  or  twentjr^six ;  and  ei^t  or  tea 
sloops  and  schooners  carrying  from  ten  to  twenty 
guns.  There  were  three  or  four  more  firigates  of  no 
great  force :  but  they  were  rotten,  and  never  eihploy- 
ed.  Perhaps  the  whole  marine  might  have  included 
twenty  cruizers  of  all  sizes.  The  events  of  tbatjpe- 
riod  are  so  recent  as  to  be  sufflcientlv  known^  The 
war  has,  however,  given  a  new  impube  to  the  marine 
of  this  country,  and  one  which  will  probably  lead  to 
die  introduction  of  its  fleets  into  the  future  contests 
of  Christendom. 

The  English  are  said  to  have  employed  more  than 
a  hundred  sail  of  cruizers  on  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  between  the  years  1813  and  1815.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  intentions  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, it  is  very  certain  that  much  useless  annoyance 
was  given  to  peaceful  people  by  the  depredations  of 
some  of  these  vessels.  Even  the  expeditions  which 
were  attempted  on  a  laiger  scale,  argued  a  great 
ignorance  oi  the  character  of  this  nation,  since  they 
exhibited  a  very  mistaken  application  of  force  to 
attain  what  the  world  has  every  reason  to  believe 
was  the  object  of  the  assailants. 

It  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  English  commanders 
had  determined  to  harass  the  country^  with  a  view  to 
bring  the  war  as  near  as  possible  to  each  man^s  doon 
Now,  it  so  happens,  that,  notwithstanding  the  large 
bays  and  deep  rivers  of  this  continent  enabled  those 
who  bad  command  of  the  water,  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  injury,  their  attacks  did  not,  nor  could  not,  produce 
the  least  effect  on  the  mass  of  tlie  nation.  Harassing 
expeditions,  and  burnings,  and  alarms,  might  serve  to 
exasperate,  but  in  no  degree  did  they  serve  to  subdue. 
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They  often  wounded  the  pride,  and  excited  die  in- 
dignation of  the  Americans,  wiUiout  in  the  sli^htot 
d^:ree  enfeebling  their  power.  A  government  like 
this  is  weak,  or.«trong,  for  all  offensive  purposes, 
exactly  in  the  proportion  that  its  efforts  are  popular. 
It  is  well  known  that  a  serious  opposition  to  the  war 
with  England  existed  in  the  country  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  close.  But  it  is  just  as  well  known, 
that  these  very  acts  of  exasperating  hostility  had 
begun  to  shut  the  raiouths  of  the  friends  of  England, 
while  tiiey  permitted  her  enemies  to  declaim  the 
louder.  Had  the  contest  continued  another  year,  it 
is  probable  it  would  have  afforded  a  very  different 
scene.  The  American  government,  strengthened  by 
the  blunder,  and  excited  by  the  inroads  of  its  enemy, 
was  seriously  turning  its  attention  to  the  work  of  re- 
taliation. When  peace  was  unexpectedly  announced, 
two  squadrons  of  fast-sailing  schooners,  bought  for 
the  purpose,  were  about  to  sail  with  orders  to  bum, 
ravage,  and  destroy.  The  firebrand  would  have  gleam- 
ed on  the  island  of  Great  Britain  itself;  and  God  only 
knows  what  horrid  character  the  war  would  have 
next  assumed.  All  experience  shows  that  this  is  a 
nation,  however  patient  and  enduring  it  may  seem 
under  contumely  and  agression,  which  knows  how 
to  rise  in  its  anger,  and  to  make  itself  dreaded  even 
by  the  strongest 

But  the  chief  and  the  most  lasting  effect  of  the 
British  policy,  during  the  war  of  1814,  has  been  to 
bring  a  respectable  American  marine  into  a  sudden 
existence.  This  truth  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the 
Congress,  which,  in  these  matters,  takes  most  of  its 
impulses  from  die  people,  exhibited  the  extraordinary 
policy  of  increasing,  instead  of  reducing,  its  arma- 
ments with  the  peace.  The  whole  nation  saw  and 
felt  the  necessity  of  protecting  4heir  coast,  and  the 
friends  of  the  navy  have  seized  the  happy  moment  to 
interweave  the  policy  wiffi  their  institutions,  in  such 
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a  manner  as  to  render  them  henceforth  inseparable. 
That  they  ought  to  be  inseparable,  every  man,  in  the 
least  familiar  with  the  interests  of  this  country,  can 
see ;  but  it  was  a  great  point  gained  to  induce  a  peo^ 
pie  so  wary  of  expenditure,  to  incur  die  cost  of  a 
marine,  without  an  immediate  demand  for  its  me. 
You  need  not  be  told,  that  without  a  service  in  peace 
a  service  in  war  is  next  to  useless,  since  experience, 
method,  and  even  the  high  spirit  necessary  to  con- 
tinued military  success,  are  all  the  fruits  of  time.  Bat 
economical  legislators,  who  count  nothing  but  the 
present  cost,  are  not  always  so  sagacious. 

While  passing  rapidly  over  this  subject,  it  may  be 
well  to  mention  the  little  incident  of  the  last  war  with 
Algiers,  since  it  serves  to  show  the  spirit  with  which 
these  people  will  enter  on  all  similar  enterprises, 
when  a  little  more  ase  shall  give  maturity  and  strength 
to  their  efforts.  The  barbarians  had  seized  the  op- 
portunity  of  the  British  war  to  commit  depredations 
on  the  American  commerce.  No  sooner  was  the 
peace  of  1815  ratified,  than  Congress  issued  a  solemn 
declaration  of  war  against  the  regency.  A  squadron 
immediately  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean.  It  crossed 
the  Atlantic  ;  passed  the  Straits ;  routed  and  destroy- 
ed the  marine  of  their  foe ;  carried  the  war  to  the 
mouth  of  liis  harbour ;  and,  in  six  weeks  from  the 
.  day  of  sailing,  it  dictated  an  honourable  and  lasting 

i>eace,  under  the  cannon  of  the  city.  Ten  years  be- 
bre,  it  had  sued  for  dii^raceful  terms  from  an  infe- 
rior power  of  Barbary.  This  was  the  first  trea^,  I 
believe,  in  which  the  right  to  lead  prisoners  into 
slavery  was  formally  disavowed  by  any  of  the  Afri- 
can states. 

During  the  war  with  England,  several  laws  were 
passed,  empowering  the  President  to  add  to  the  ma- 
rine. In  1813,  four  vessels  of  a  force  W/  less  than 
seventy-four  guns,  and  six  frigates  of  a  force  not  less 
than  forty-four  guns,  were  authorized.     Squadrons 
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were  constructed  on  the  lakes,  and  sloops  of  war, 
of  varioti^  sizes,  were  built,  from  time  to  time.  In 
1816  the  Act  ^^for  the  gradual  increase  of  the  Navy 
of  the  United  States^^  was  passed*  By  the^rovisions 
of  this  law,  eight  additional  ships  of  the  line,  of  not 
less  than  seventy-four  guns,  and  nine  additional 
frigates  of  not  less*  than  forty-four  guns,  were  com- 
manded. The  President  was  instructed  to  procure 
the  timber  of  three  more  steam-batteries,  which  were 
to  be  put  in  such  a  state  as  to  admit  of  their  soonest 
possible  construction  in  time  of  need.  As  the  object 
of  this  force  was  to  anticipate  the  emeigency  of  any 
future  war,  a  sum  of  one  milUon  of  dollars  was  appro- 
priated annually,  in  order  to  procure  die  timber,  and 
to  insure  the  best  and  most  desirable  construction. 
In  1822,  this  law  was  altered,  so  as  to  extend  the 
time,  and  to  reduce  the  annual  appropriation  one- 
half. 

Various  other  laws  were  passed,  affecting  the  in- 
terests of 'the  navy.  Some  were  for  the  improvement 
of  the  officers;  otiiers  for  the  preservation  of  the  live- 
oak,  the  inestimable  material  always  employed  in  the 
construction  of  a  valuable  American  ship.  So  minute 
and  cautious  was  the  interest  taken  in  the  service, 
that  a  law  was  even  passed  to  regulate  the  manner 
in  which  the  vessels  were  to  be  named.  A  ship  of 
the  line  was  to  be  called  after  a  State ;  the  frigates, 
after  rivers ;  and  tiie  sloops,  after  the  lai^r  towns. 
The  vessels  authorized  by  the  last  law  are  now  aQ 
on  the  stocks,  or  they  have  been  already  launched.! 


*  Congnm  often  gires  disereCioiuuy  power  to  the  Preeident, 
limiting  it«  exercise  in  thif  manner.  FhHn  this  practice  hae 
ariaen  the  mistake  that  the  Americana  meah  to  eall  three-deckers 
serenty^foars. 

t  WhUe  the  writer  was  in  .the  eoontry,  a  law  was  passed  to 
baild  ten  additional  sloops  of  war,  and  a  frigate  was  bonigt 
that  had  been  constmcted  for  the  Greeks.  Since  he  has  wft 
America,  another  law  has  been  pa«eed,  appropriatinf  half  a  mil 
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The  actual  nayal  force  of  this  country  afloat,  or 
which  mig^  be  put  afloat  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  k  neariy  as  follows:  one  first-rate;  c%|it 
second  ditto,  first  class,  and  three  ditto  of  secmid 
class ;  nine  third-rates,  first  class,  and  three  ditto  of 
second  class;  and  sixteen  corvettes  and  sloops  of 
war.  To  these  must  be  added  a  few  schooners  and 
Ught  vesseb,  whose  number  is  constantly  vatyine. 
The  materials  of  one  forty-four  are  also  preparM, 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  purchase  of  a  fr^te,  her 
construction  is  temporarily  delayed.  There  appears 
to  be  no  use  in  urgii^  the  building  of  these  vessek, 
which  are  all  the  better  for  delay,  and  which  are  only 
launched  as  they  are  wanted  for  experiments,  or  for 
actual  service.  Pertiaps  we  may  call  the  force  at 
instant  command,  or  which  might  be  fitted  before  the 
crews  could  be  assembled,  at  fifty  sail,  of  all  sizes.* 
This  excludes  the  vessels  on  the  lakes,  the  whole  of 
which  were  sold  by  a  law  of  1825,  except  two  ships 
of  the  line  (on  the  stocks)  on  Lake  Ontario^  1  ex- 
clude all  vessels  that  are  not  actually  intended  to  go 
to  sea.  If  there  is  any  error,  it  is  in  the  very  smallest 
vessels,  whose  number,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  con- 


lion  of  dollars  annually,  for  six  years,  for  the  porpoM  of  parclM»» 
ing  the  materials  for  vessels  of  the  different  pUseeii  alr«€dy 
known  in  the  service.  By  the  rejM>rt  of  the  comHiisnoiienv  it 
seems  that  contracts  have  actually  been  made  for  the  frames  of 
fire  sail  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and  fire  sloops,  all  of  the  fint 
dass.  Two  dry  docks  are,  also,  now  in  the  course  of  eoastrvo- 
tion,  and  a  third  is  much  urged  in  Conjyrress.  A  new  navy-yard 
has  also  been  established  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  A  naval  acad- 
emy is  pressed  by  the  government.  He  believes  these  are  tlie 
principal  measures  tak^  since  the  year  1826. 

*  To  these  must  riiortly  be  added,  the  vessels  whose  fraoMs 
and  materiab  are  now  in  the  course  of  collection.  The  rapid 
manner  in  which  the  Americans  run  up  a  ship  at  need,  is  weU 
known.  It  is  clear,  that  when  the  materiab  shall  be  in  readiness, 
their  force  could  easily  be  increased  to  near  or  quite  seventy  sai^ 
small  vessels  included. 
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^tantly  varying,  by  shipwrecks,  sales,  and  re-construc- 
tions.  ^ 

With  what  force  the  Americans  would  absolutely 
put  to  sea,  in  the  event  of  an  immediate  war,  that 
should  call  for  all  their  energy,  might  be  difficult  to  ' 
anticipate.  This  government  is  at  once  both  the 
strongest  and  the  weakest  in  the  world.  It  is  weak 
compared  to  its  wealth  and  physical  means,  in  all 
cases  of  ordinary  ojQTensive  operations,  precisely  as 
other  governments  are  weak  or  strong  in  proportion 
to  the  absolute  nature  of  the  power  they  wield.  But 
in  a  popular  war,  when  power  shall  be  conceded 
freely  to  the  executive,  it  is  so  much  the  stronger  as 
the  government  is  assured  of  a  cordial  and  enthusi* 
astic  support.  I  think  the  power  of  the  United  States, 
in  actual  warfare,  will  always  be  found  to  be  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  cordiahty 
with  which  the  mass  of  the  people  shall  enter  into 
the  views  of  the  administration.  The  present  navy 
of  the  United  States  would  be  formidable  under  any 
circumstances,  to  all  second-rate  maritime  powers, 
since  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  its  officers,  aided  by 
such  legal  support  as  a  majority  could  always  com- 
mand, would  at  all  times  enable  them  to  act  with 
sufficient  enercy  out  of  the  country.  I  think  also, 
in  the  event  ofa  war,  clearly  defensive,  with  any  of 
the  greater  powers,  it  would  be  unwise  to  calculate 
on  having  less  than  the  whole  of  the  marine  to  op* 
pose,  and  that  instantly.  But  we  may  form  a  better 
opinion  of  these  matters  by  going  a  little  into  detail. 

It  would  require  about  30,000  men,  to  man  the 
whole  of  the  present  marine  of  this  country.  This 
may  sound  large  to  your  ears,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  how  very  laige  a  proportion  of  the  esti- 
mated fiAy  sail  are  vessels  of  great  size.  Of  this  num- 
ber more  than  one  thousand  would  be  those  officers, 
who  are  always  retained  as  a  regular  and  durable 
part  of  the  service.    The  fifty  sail  will  carry,  as  near 
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as  I  can  discover,  about  2,500  guns.  It  is  a  rale  to 
put  one  marine  to  each  gun.  This  proportion,  in- 
cluding officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  mittic,, 
&c.,  would  make  a  corps  of  troops  of,  we  wiU  saf , 
3,500.  For  petty  officers  and  seamen  lOfiOO  woaU 
be  a  very  libNsral  allowance,  leaving  a  deficiency  of. 
6,500  to  be  composed  of  ordinary  seamen,  landmen 
and  boys.  These  Calculations  may  not  be  critically 
exact,  but  I  think  that  they  are  near  enough  to  the 
truth  to  answer  the  present  object 

I  think  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  diat  the  United 
States  possess  30,000  men,  sufficiency  skilfiil  to  be 
rated  as  seamen,  on  board  a  vessel  of  war.  If  this 
be  admitted,  the  question  is  reduced  to  the  inquiry, 
of  whether  she  can  induce  one-third  of  her  seamen 
to  serve  in  her  navy. 

The  plenty  or  scarcity  of  mariners  in  the  United 
States,  is  altogether  a  matter  of  demand  and  supply. 
There  is  clearly  no  surplus  population  to  beg  em- 
ployment ;  and  there  is  also  a  general  aptitude  among 
the  natives,  that  enables  them  to  gain  their  Kviik 
in  more  ways  than  one.  A  seaman  is  a  sort  of  arti- 
san ;  and  he  requires  rather  hidier  wages  than  the 
labourer  on  shore,  as  a  reward  for  his  peculiar  rinll, 
and  a  compensation  for  his  greater  privation.     It  is  a 

Seculiarity  of  this  countrj',  that  sailors,  especially  in 
Few- York,  and  in  all  the  Eastern  States,  are  often 
found  on  land ;  not  be^ng  their  bread,  or  sweeping 
the  streets,  but  engaged  in  some  creditable  employ- 
ment that  gives  them  support  To  meet  any  extra- 
ordinary demand,  these  men  commonly  return  to  the 
sea.  Such  of  them  as  are  impatient  of  a  monotonoas 
life,  and  who  are  unwilling  to  serve  for  reduced 
wages,  as  is  at  present  the  case,  seek  employment 
elsewhere.  The  public  and  private  cruizers  of  flie 
South  American  States,  abound  with  such  adven- 
turers. 
Now,  it  is  rather  a  striking  feature  in  the  chaiactei 
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of  the  lower  ordenB  of  the  Americans,  that  they 
rarely  lose  their  native  attachments.  They  have  a 
great  and  fixed  contempt  for  all  monarchies.  It  is 
necessary  to  overcome  a  principle  that  has  settled 
into  a  prejudice,  in  order  to  make  them  respect  any  . 
sort  of  government  hut  a  republic.  Money  will  buy 
them,  no  doubt,  but  they  require  to  be  bought  They 
are  not  accidents  on  the  surface  of  society  that  are 
willing  to  float,  like  most  other  mariners,  whitlier  the 
current  shall  carry  them,  but  they  are  men  who  can 
only  find  the  opinions  which  lie  at  the  root  of  all 
their  habits,  in  ttieir  native  land.  Unlike  the  subject 
of  any  other  system  on  earth,  the  American,  who  is 
unfortunate,  can  lay  no  part  of  his  calamity  to  his 
country.  He  was  not  bom  in  a  region  where  climate, 
or  monopoly,  or  excessive  population,  or  any  other 
adverse  cause,  presses  him  of  necessity  to  the  earth. 
He  retains  in  all  situations  a  respect,  a  love,  and  fre- 
quently a  longing,  for  the  place  of  his  birth.  With 
money  and  opportunity,  America  might  procure  thou- 
sands of  every  nation  in  Europe  to  serve  in  any 
cause;  but  it  may  be  questioned  if  this  whole  coun- 
try furnishes  one  hundred  men  base  enough  to  enlist 
in  positive  warfare  against  its  institutions  or  rights. 
It  is  a  consequence  of  this  feeling,  that  the  United 
States  are  more  sure  than  other  powers  of  retaining 
to  themselves  that  portion  of  their  population,  which 
has  taken  to  the  sea  for  a  livelihood. 

These  feelings  would  recall,  and  have  recalled,  the 
American  sailor  home,. in  the  moment  of  hostilities; 
a  time  when  the  mariners  of  other  nations  seek 
opportunities  of  going  abroad.  He  is  not  afraid  to 
stand,  at  any  time,  on  his  native  soil,  for  he  knows 
tiiat  there  is  a  law  for  him  as  well  as  for  other  men. 
Though  he  may  be  the  perfect  master  of  his  own 
movements,  a  sailor  is  eminently  a  social  creature. 
He  is  ever  inclined,  as  you  know  by  experience,  to  fol- 
low a  general  impulse.  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  a  popu- 
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lar  war,  the  naval  rendezvous  of  this  country  would 
be  thronged ;  thoueh  it  is  certainly  easy  to  conceire 
circumstances  in  ^hich  it  would  be  difficult  to  pro- 
cure men. 

In  the  war  of  1798-9,  crews  were  often  got  for 
frigates  in  a  single  day.  There  were  two  reasons  for 
this  abundance  of  men.  Privateers  were  not  profit- 
able against  the  trade  of  France,  and  the  conflict 
was  particularly  in  unison  with  the  feelings  of  all 
nautical  men.  In  the  war  with  England,  there  was 
sometimes  a  momentary  difficultyin  filling  a  crew ; 
but  then  privateers  abounded.  There  was  also  an- 
other reason  why  seamen  were  reluctant  to  enter 
the  national  cruizers,  during  the  war  with  England : 
crews  were  often  transferred,  in  gross,  from  the  sea- 
board to  the  lakes.  The  latter  was  a  service  in  bad 
odour.  There  was  no  prize-money,  nor  did  it  at 
all  accord  with  the  prejudices  of  a  tar,  to  be  running 
in  and  out  of  a  port  on  a  great  fresh-water  pond. 
Still,  near  the  close  of  that  war,  though  the  services 
of  a  great  number  of  men  were  lost  to  the  country^ 
by  being  captured  in  privateers,  I  am  told,  that  such 
crews  were  rarely  known  in  the  marine  of  any  nation, 
as  then  began  freely  to  offer  themselves. 

These  are  familiar  reasons  that  must  have  a  greater 
or  less  bearing  on  the  facility  of  procuring  seamen 
for  the  public  service  in  the  United  States.  The  in- 
fluence of  a  popular  impulse  can  scarcely  be  esti- 
mated ;  though  it  is  quite  within  the  reach  of  prob- 
ability that  it  should  be  exceedingly  great  There  are 
also  other  influences,  which  might  be  very  powerful 
in  producing  a  ready  supply  of  men.  A  war  would 
be  declared,  either  when  many  merchant-ships  were 
at  sea,  or  when  they  were  not.  In  the  former  case 
the  whole  mercantile  community  would  feel  a  direct 
and  powerful  interest  in  manning  their  fleets ;  and  in 
the  latter,  seamen  would  be  out  of  employ.  Then^ 
the  government  could  at  all  times  create  a  mon(^>oly 
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in  its  own  favour,  by  refusing  to  grant  priTate  com- 
missions, or  even  bjr  imposing  an  embaigo.  The 
former  has  never  yet  been  done,  because  it  was  the 

Eolicy  of  the  country  to  encourage  privateers,  since, 
eretofore,  they  have  had  no  other  very  efficient 
means  of  annoying  dieir  enemy. 

On  the  whole,  I  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
fifty  sail,  which  this  countij  now  possesses,  could  be 
manned,  in  a  reasonabfe  tune,  without  resorting  to 
any  extraordinary  means  of  inducing  the  men  to  enter. 
Still,  in  a  country  like  this,  so  much  depends  on  the 
particular  impulses  of  the  day,  that  it  is  a  question 
which  will  admit  of  dispute.  A  situation  of  things 
might  be  imagined  in  which  a  ship  of  the  Une  would 
readily  get  a  crew  ia.a  day,  and  men,  again,  circum- 
stances might  easily  occur  that  would  render  enlist- 
ments tardy  and  reluetant.  This  is  always  supposing 
the  supply  to  be  left  to  the  ordinary  operations  oi  trade, 
or  to  the  influenc)^  of  popular  excitement.  For  the 
purpose  of  any  long-continued  and  serious  naval  ser- 
vice, the  government  has  in  reserve  most  of  the  ordi- 
nary resources  of  other  nations. 

Although  impressment  b  not,  ought  not  to  be,  nor 
probably  ever  will  be  tolerated  in  the  United  States, 
a  naval  draft  would  be  perfectly  just ;  and  if  it  be  not 
now,  it  might  easily  be  made  constitutional.  As  the 
law  stands,  a  seaman  is  exempted  from  all  mili- 
tary duty,  because  it  is  the  policy  of  the  country  to 
encourage  its  commerce.  But  diere  is  clearly  no 
reason  in  natural  justice  why  a  sailor  should  not  risk 
his  life  in  defence  of  the  ri^ts  of  his  fellow-citizens 
as  well  as  a  landsman.  This  point  being  admitted,  it 
is  both  more  politic  and  more  humane  that  he  should 
perform  the  duty  on  an  element  to  which  he  is  ac- 
customed, and  in  a  service  that  he  understands,  than 
by  doing  violence  to  his  habits  by  becoming  a  soldier. 
There  are  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  might  even  now,  with  per* 
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feet  legality^  place  moat  of  the  seameQi  wl^ch  actaallr 
exist  in  the  country,  more  or  less  at  its  own  dispoMu. 
I  have  already  mentioned  an  embargo  as  one  power- 
ful means  of  manning  i^  fleet 

It  is  not  an  exaggerated  estimate  to  suppose  ttiat, 
shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
England,  10,000  men  were  serving  in  the  American 
privateers.  This  number  alone,  added  to  (he  crewi 
m  the  regular  service  at  the  same  period,  would  more 
than  man  the  whole  of  the  present  force  of  the  coon- 
try.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  the  nation 
did  with  a  population  of  8,000,000,  and  a  tonnage  of 
1,200,000,  it  could  now  do,  with  far  greater  &cility, 
with  a  population  of  12,000,000,  ana  a  tonnage  of 
near  1,600,000. 

In  almost  every  war  into  which  the  United  States 
can  enter,  their  operations  must,  of  necessity,  be  con- 
ducted on  the  water.  Canada  and  Mexico  excepted, 
they  have  no  immediate  nei^bours  on  the  land,  out  a 
war  with  Canada  would  be  a  war  with  England,  and 
the  experience  of  the  contest  of  1812,  has  tau^t  the 
Americans,  that  neither  their  commerce  nor  their 
shores  are  safe  in  such  a  war  without  a  marine.  Their 
growing^fieet  owes  its  existence  solely  to  this  convic- 
tion. The  present  naval  force  of  the  country,  com- 
pared to  that  which  it  possessed  in  1812,  is  already 
as  twenty  to  one :  not  in  the  actual  number  of  the 
vessels,  certainly,,  but  in  their  size,  and  in  their  con- 
sequent ability  to  resist,  or  to  attack.  In  1812,  the 
Americans  could  show  but  seven  frigates,  only  three 
of  which  were  of  any  magnitude,  while  now  Aey 
might  show  a  line  of  twenty-seven  sail,  the  smallest 
vessel  in  which  should  be  the  largest  vessel  they 
possessed  in  1812,  and  the  lai^gest  a  ship  of  six  times 
the  force  of  the  latter.  This  change  denotes,  to  say 
the  least,  a  serious  intention  to  pjotect  themselves. 

The  situation  of  the  United  States  calls  for  no 
very  hasty,  or  over-jealous  vigour,  in  military  prepa- 
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ration.  The  people  oftbe  country  know  tbeir  unrival- 
led advantagel.  A  war  like  that  which  En^and  latelT 
waged  with  France,  a  war  of  twenty  Tears,  would,  if 
America  were  a  party,  be  commenced  with  a  oatiMi 
of  1S,000,000,  and  be  ended  with  one  of  30,000,000 
of  Bouls!  In  the  security  of  their  remote  position, 
and  of  their  rapidly  increasing  strength,  the  people 
of  this  country  are  in  no  hurry  to  spend  their  money. 
Their  actual  fleet,  instead  of  being  a  forced  and  pre- 
mature establisnment,  is  rather  the  result  of  inevitable 
circumstances.  What  nation  before  this  was  ever 
known  to  have  1 ,200,000  tons  of  shippiw,  with  seven 
frigates  and  eig^t  or  ten  small  cruizers  for  its  protec- 
tion ?  It  appears  to  me,  that  so  far  from  considerii^ 
the  present  maritime  force  of  the  United  States  as 
the  utmost  they  can  do,  it  ought  to  be  considered 
rather  as  the  result  of  what  they  cannot  help  doing. 
Money,  skill,  materials,  pride,  interest,  and  even  ne- 
cessity, unite  to  ^ve  birwi  to  their  fleets.  The  sur- 
prise should  not  be,  that  they  are  now  creating  a 
marine,  but  that  they  have  so  long  neglected  the 
duty.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  past  will  be  a  guide 
/or  the  future,  in  this  respect  The  United  States 
may  be  driven  to  an  exercise  of  their  energies;  but, 
if  lefl  to  themselves,  it  will  be  found  that  all  dieir 
military  establishments  will  rather  follow  than  .lead 
the  country.  The  natural  order  of  things  will  accu- 
mulate the  power  of  the  republic  quite  fast  enough 
for  its  own  happiness,  or  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Until  now  the  Americans  have  been  tracing  the 
outline  of  their  great  national  picture.  The  work 
of  filling  up  hasjust  seriously  commenced.  The  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  Lakes  of  Canada,  the  Prairies,  and  the 
Atlantic,  form  the  setting.  They  are  now,  in  sub- 
stance, a  vast  island,  and  the  tide  of  emigration,  which 
has  so  long  been  flowing  westward,  must  have  its  re^ 
flux.  Adventurers  in  the  arts,  in  manufactures,  in 
commerce,  and  in  short,  in  every  Uiing  else,  arc  al- 
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ready  beginning  to  return  from  the  western  to  the 
eastern  borders  It  is  trae  that  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent is  still  toward  the  newer  countries,  but  the  time 
is  near  for  those  regions  to  give  back  some  of  their 
increase.  Thousands  of  single  men  already  find  their 
way  from  Vermont,  from  the  western  coonties  of 
New- York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  from  even  Ohio, 
to  the  sea-shores,  as  labourers  and  traders.  Popula- 
tion is  becoming  dense,  and  as  it  accumulates  it  will 
acquire  the  energy  o(  a  concentrated  force. 

Although  ages  must  elapse  before  necessity  shall 
drive  man  to  beggary,  or  to  abject  dependence,  in  the 
United  States,  the  time  for  a  more  regular  increase 
of  the  people  over  the  whole  surface  has  commenced. 
It  is  true,  that  large  districts  still  remain  empty  ;  but 
a  variety  of  causes  has,  in  the  first  place,  a  tendency 
to  retard  their  settlement,  and,  in  the  second  place,  it 
must  be  remembered  how  much  sooner  1 2,000,000 
can  fill  a  vacuum  than  4,000,000. 

The  people  of  the  older  States  are  getting  a  taste 
for  the  arts  and  comforts  of  life,  that  disinclines  vast 
numbers  to  encounter  the  privations  of  the  forest 
New-England,  the  great  hive  of  emigrants,  was  a 
comparatively  sterile  and  unfavoured  rc^on ;  and, 
twenty  years  ago,  it  possessed  few  other  employments 
than  those  of  husbandry.     But  climate,  riclmess  of 
soil,  and  moral  considerations  included,  the  more 
eligible  parts  of  the  country  are  now  occupied.    The 
emigrant  (of  1 790,  and  of  1 800)  to  New- York  or  to 
Ohio,  returned  with  accounts  of  advantages  to  which 
the  inhabitant  of  Massachusetts  or  Cojmecticut  was  a 
stranger ;  but  the  emigrant  to  Illinois,  to  Indiana,  to 
Kentucky,  or  to  Missouri,  is  apt  to  pine  for  things 
that  he  has  left  behind  him.     Manufactures,  and  the 
thousand  additional  pursuits  of  a  growing  wealth,  are 
beginning  to  chain  men  to  their  birth-places.     The 
effects  are  already  to  be  traced  in  the  retunis  of  the 
population. 
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New-Yoik  has  heea  what  is  termed  an  em^rating 
State,  these  twenty  years,  and  yet  her  population  has 
increased  near  18. per  cent  within  the  last  five.* 

Althou^  the  supply  of  seamen  must,  for  many 
years,  be  limited  to  me  demand,  since  men  can  find 
support  in  other  employments,  the  government  can 
at  any  time  create  a  demand  of  its  own,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  number  necessary  for  the  two  services — 
viz.  the  navy  and  that  of  commerce.  Hitherto  no 
artificial  means  of  creating  seamen  have  been  adopted. 
The  government  has  as  yet  had  no  motive  for  such 
extraordinary  care.  They  employ,  in  point  of  fact, 
only  about  twenty  sail.!  These  vessels  are  manned 
by  a  \ery  simple  system,  and  with  little  or  no  difii- 
culty.  nendezvous  are  opened  in  the  different  ports 
when  men  are  needed ;  and,  as  they  enter,  they  are 
placed  on  board  of  receiving  vessels,  where  they  con- 
tinue until  a  draft  is  made  for  a  crew.  They  pay  no 
bounty,  nor  do  the  wages  ever  vary  to  meet  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  price  of  seamen ^s  wages  in  the  mer- 
chantmen. The  wages  of  a  seaman  are,  however, 
something  higher  than  those  paid  by  any  other  nation 
to  men  in  the  public  service.^     When  the  ships  are 

*  The  births  exceeded  the  deaths,  in  New. York,  (1825)  38,840 
souls;  or  at  a  rate  that,  notwithstanding  emigration,  would 
double  its  population  once  in  forty  years.  • 

t  The  actual  force  of  cruizers  in  commission  (1828)  is  one  ship 
of  the  lind,  six  frigates,  two  corvettes,  ten  sloops,  and  four 
schooners.  These  vessels,  including  the  ordinary,  are  manned 
by  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighteen  men. 

X  A  captain,  commanding  a  ship  of  any  force,  receives  100 
dollars  a  month,  and  eight  rations  a  day ;  if  he  command  a  small 
sliip,  his  pay  is  75  dollars,  and  six  rations.  The  pay  of  the  other 
classes  is  as  follows : — master  commandant,  60  dollars,  five  ra- 
tions; lieutenant  commandant,  50  dollars  and  four  rations; 
lieutenant,  40  dollars  and  three  rations ;  master,  40  dollars  and 
two  rations :  past-midshipman,  25  dollars  and  two  rations ;  mid- 
shipman, 19  dollars  and  one  ration;  boatswain,  gunner,  sail- 
maker,  and  carpenter,  20  dollars  and  two  rations ;  petty  officers, 
19  dollars  and  one  ration;  seaman,  12  dollars  and  one  ration; 
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manned,  orders  are  given  to  stop  Hie  enlistmente. 
The  supply  varies,  of  coarse,  a  crew  being  sometiiiiei 
obtained  in  a  few  days,  and  sometimes  not  in  umnj 
weeks. 

As  tiie  Americans  add  to  the  number  of  vessels  em- 
plojed  in  their  service,  they  will,  certainly,  &cilitate 
the  means  of  a  supply  by  increasing  the  demand.  The 
great  outlet  to  the  rest  of  the  wond,  the  path  of  ad* 
venture,  and  the  only,  at  least  the  principal,  theatre 
for  military  achievements  open  to  tne  people  of  this 
country,  is  on  the  ocean.  It  is  only  necessary  to  in- 
vite adventurers,  to  attract  to  their  fl^  all,  whom 
restlessness,  ambition,  misfortune,  enterprise,  or  ne* 
cessity,  shall  induce  to  wander. 

The  progress  of  the  physical  force  of  this  country 
is  not  to  be  calculated  by  that  of  other  nations.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  gross  amount  of  numbers,  and  the 
rate  at  which  the  population  increases,  there  is  an- 
other important  fact  to  be  considered  in  making  all 
our  estimates  of  the  future  power  of  this  nation. 
When  we  say  that  America,  with  so  many  millions 
of  people,  has  done  this  or  that  much,  has  furnished  so 
many  soldiers,  or  so  many  seamen,  it  is  necessary  to 
remark  how  very  large  a  proportion  of  the  population 
are  of  an  age  to  be  dependants,  instead  of  actors.  In 
1820, 1 7.1 1  of  the  whole  population  were  boys  under 
ten  years  of  age.  Including  girls,  rather  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  population  had  not  yet  reached  that  tender 


ordinary  ditto,  10  dollan  and  one  ration ;  boys,  6  doUan  and 
one  ration ;  diaplain  and  puner,  40  dollart  and  two  imtions ; 
•urgeon,  50  dollan  and  two  rations ;  snrgeon^i  mats,  90  doUan 
and  two  rations;  captain  of  marines,  40  dollars  and  two  ration! ; 
first  lieutenant  ditto,  90  dollars  and  two  rations;  aeoond  ditto, 
S5  dollars  and  three  rations,  &:c.  &:c.  The  rations  of  all  the 
officers  are  paid  in  money,  if  required,  at  the  rate  of  25  c«nta  a 
day  for  each,  except  the  marines,  who  receive  army  pay  and 
allowances.  An  army  ration  is  worth  20  cents  a  day.  It  is, 
however,  intended  to  increase  the  pay  of  most  of  the  officers. 
See  note  R.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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period  of  life.  So  far,  therefore,  from  beii^  atsistatits, 
they  had  been  clogs  to  the  exertions  of  their  parents. 
Of  7,856,369  whites  in  the  country  at  the  census  of 
1 820,  3,840,899  were  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  It 
is  a  natural  fact  that  the  conunerce  of  the  country 
should  grow  with  its  population;  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  ability  to  furnish  a  supply  of  men,  for  all  purposes, 
must  increase  in  an  augmenting  ratio.  The  propor- 
tion between  whole  numbers  and  active  agents  has 
not  yet  reached  the  level  of  Europe,  and  the  Ameri- 
can is,  therefore,  entitled  to  so  much  greater  credit 
for  what  his  country  has  done,  since,  even  supposing 
other  things  equal,  it  has  certainl^F  been  done,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  peculiarity,  with  a  comparatively 
diminished  force. 

The  United  States  would  certainly  take  a  new 
position  in  the  event  of  another  eeneru  war.  So  &r 
from  bein£;  again  the  prey  of  uie  belligerents,  she 
would  ^unless  an  actor)  be  a  neutral,  whose  weight, 
thrown  into  either  scale,  might  make  her  a  power  to 
be  dreaded  on  the  ocean.  England  herself  would 
find  the  fifty,  or  a  hundred  sail,  which  these  people 
could,  and,  no  doubt,  would  employ,  hig^y  embar- 
rassing. The  country,  without  precocious,  or  un- 
natural efibrts,  has  reached  the  point  when  it  has 
become  an  important  aUy.  The  West  India  seas 
would  even  now  lie  greauy  at  her  mercy,  especially 
if  England,  or  France,  had  enemies  nearer  home.  In 
a  very  few  years  this  republic  will  not  be  very  wary 
as  to  its  choice  of  a  foe,  and  in  yet  a  few  more,  it  will 
be  able  to  meet  fearlessly  the  greatest  power  of  the 
earth  in  any  way  that  man  can  elect  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  lawless  propensities. 

Still  I  think  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  vnil  nofbe  very  dangerous  by  its  ambition. 
That  it  will  sweep  its  coasts  of  every  hostile  hold ; 
that  Bermuda,  and  all  such  places,  will  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  Americans  in  tfie  course  of  the 
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next  half  century,  no  man  can  doubt,  who  has  seen 
how  sagaciously  they  have  already  arranged  their 
frontiers,  and  who  knows  how  to  estimate  their  grow- 
ing strength.  In  fifty  years  it  is  ph^tcally  certain 
that  these  States  will  contain  fijfly  millions  of  soqIs. 
This  number,  supposmg  that  the  present  marine 
should  increase  only  in  a  numerical  proportion,  would 
give  them  a  navy  of  rather  more  man  two  hundred 
sail,  of  which  one  hundred  and  twenty  would  carry 
more  than  fifty-four  guns.  With  an  empire,  compact, 
natural,  and  so  constituted  as  to  require  no  artificial 
defence,  this  alone  would  be  a  more  available  foree 
than  three  times  the  number  employed  in  protecting 
distant  colonies  and  divided  interests.  The  game 
which  England  has  played  with  America,  in  their 
two  wars,  by  striking  at  the  weak  and  most  exposed 
points,  America  will  be  able  to  play  with  England, 
in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty  years.  It  would  be 
too  dangerous  an  experiment  to  lie  in  her  rivers  and 
bays,  even  now,  with  the  advanced  improvements  in 
steam ;  and  as  to  their  ports,  they  will,  shortly,  be 
beyond  agression.  The  American  citizen,  a  little 
drilled,  is  as  good  a  soldier,  in  a  fort,  as  any  man  in 
the  world.  The  last  war  abundantly  proved  that  no 
numbers  can  expel  active  and  skilful  seamen  from 
the  ocean ;  and  any  one  can  calculate  what  an  effi- 
cient fleet  of  twenty  sail  might  do  against  a  divided 
empire.  I  know  no  more  unsafe  calculation  than  to 
rely  on  the  inactivity  of  an  American  sailor. 

but  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  force  and 
wealth  of  nations  are  not  so  much  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers  as  to  their  advancement  in  the  arts  of 
life,  and  to  their  moral  superiority.  In  every  ttiing 
that  constitutes  general  moral  superiority,  these  peo-' 

f>lc  are  already  in  the  foremost  rank.  Their  popu- 
ation  is  getting  compact;  and  as  manufactures  in- 
crease, and  the  usual  divisions  of  employments  follow, 
they  will  become  rich  in  a  geometrical  progression* 
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Shoald  tbere  be  a  necessity  for  such  a  force,  there  is 
far  more  probability  Uiat  their  marine  will  contain 
one  thousand  tiiian  two  hundred  sail  in  the  year  1875. 

Nor  do  I  find  a  single  plausible  reason  for  disbe- 
lieving this  result  Should  a  separation  of  the  States 
occur,  an  event  quite  as  improbable  as  any  other  act 
of  suicide,  and  just  as  possible  as  all  suicides,  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  States  would  still 
keep  together.  I  think,  if  any  thine,  their  marine 
would  be  laiger  than  if  the  confederation  should 
exist  as  it  now  stands,  since  there  would  be  but  one 
opinion  on  its  policy,  and  its  size  would  clearly  be  a 
matter  of  greater  necessity. 

I  know  but  one  other  material  point  to  be  con- 
sidered in  examining  the  American  marine.  With 
reference  to  its  imm^ate  growth,  the  finances  of  the 
country  and  the  cost  of  iships  are  important  The 
debt  of  the  United  States  is  about  60,000,000  of  dol- 
lars,* the  revenue  rather  more  than  21,000,000, 
without  taxes.  Including  comparatively  heavy  sums 
paid  to  build  fortifications,  and  a  half  million,  each 
year,  to  the  increase  (not  to  the  repairs)  of  the  ma- 
rine,! the  whole  expenditure  is  about  13,000,000  of 
dollars.  This  leaves  an  excess  by  which  the  debt 
will  be  entirely  extinguished  in  a  few  more  years  of 
peace.  A  fair  proportion  of  the  moneys  that  shall 
then  remain  will,  beyond  a  doubt,  be  used  in  foster- 
ing so  interesting  an  arm  of  the  public  defence  as  the 
navy. 

The  American  ships,  considering  their  quality,  are 
about  as  cheap  as  those  of  England.  Some  articles 
are  less  costly,  others  more  expensive.  I  find  that 
the  Columbus,  a  ship  on  two  decks,  pierced  for  one 

*  It  is  actually  66,000,000,  bot  the  balance  was  created  for 
the  purchase  of  bank-stock,  which  pays  an  interest,  and  which 
can  be  sold  without  difficulty. 

t  This  appropriation  has  been  lately  extended  to  six  more 
years. — See  note  A.  at  the  end  of  the  yolume. 

H2 
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fanndred,  aad  momitiDg  about  iiiii^4wo  or  unelyv 
fmr  giuu,  stands  chaind,  neaiij  lettd^  for  aefty  aft 
436,931  dollars;  ilie  Nor& CarDlioa, laJUiGlied«  V«ft 
not  finished,  at  343,351 ;  Delaware  dMd,  at  37ft,735; 
and  <be  C»iio*  S08,00t>.  The  Potomac  frigate  wm 
launched  £ot  157,330  dollars,  and  the  BraMywiiie, 
nearijr  completed  for  sea,  for  261,876.  Tbe  two 
latter  are  pierced  for  sixty  guns,  and  actually  moont 
fifly-«iz.t 

before  closing  this  loi^,  but  I  trust,  to  ^rou,  not 
tiresome,  letter,  1  wiH  alliue  to  another  tcwic  The 
Americans  have  been  ignorandy  and  coarsely  chaioed 
with  deception  on  the  subject  of  their  navy.  It  nis 
been  said  that  they  constructed  vessels  of  eztra<wdi* 
nary  magnitude,  and  0Lve  to  them  the  aoj^dlaticMis 
and  rates  of  frigates.  What  is  the  foct?  Fngites,  as 
you  veiy  well  know,  were  originally  ships  of  one  gun- 
deck,  with  a  regular  quarter-deck  and  forecasfle,  on 
both  of  which  gunk  can  be  mounted.  At  first,  die  two 
latter  decks  were  smaller  than  was  necessary,  and 
die  frigates  were  rated  at  the  precise  number  of  gons 
that  they  carried.  Thus  a  ship  diat  formerly  carried 
twenty-eight  guns  on  her  gun-aeck,  and  ten  guns  on 
her  (|uarter<leck  and  forecasde,  was  called,  in  the 
Enghsh  navy,  a  thirty-ei^t  In  course  of  time  four- 
teen guns  were  placed  on  the  quarter<leck  of  the 
same  sort  of  ship  (a  little  enlaiged^,  and  eig^t  ports 
werfe  cut  in  the  forecasde,  so  that  she  could,  and  did, 
mount  fifty  guns.    Some  of  them  were  even  pierced 


*  In  the  lUte  in  which  she  was  seen  by  Bfr.  De  Rooa,  or 

nearly  lo. 

t  No  American  fH|a<e,  or  ship  of  the  line,  wiUi  the  ezeepCioy 
of  a  64  built  for  the  Ckeeks,  and  recently  pttrcAoMtf  into  the  ser- 
Tice,  mounts,  or  has  mounted,  during  the  last  fire-end-twenty 
Tears,  guns  in  the  waist  The  waists  <since  the  last  war)  have 
been  pierced  for  guns,  in  order  that  they  may  be  shifted  orer  to 
hatter  a  town,  or  to  defend  a  vessel  at  anchor,  ftc  fte.  hot  ham* 
mocks  are  always  stowed  there  as  in  other  reesels  of  war. 
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for  more*  Between  the  frigates  and  tbe-riiips  of  the 
line  was  a  sort  of  mongrel  class  that  properly  belong- 
ed to  neither.  Thejr  beid  the  construction  of  the  lat- 
ter, though  their  force  was  but  little  superior  to  the 
former.  These  vessels  were  called  fifties  and  forty- 
fours.  When  the  Americans  first  formed  their  marine 
there  was  little  method  in  its  arrangement  or  classi- 
fication. Ships  like  the  EngUsh  tmrty-ei^ts  were 
commonly  called  thirty-sixes.  But  expenence  had 
shown  tlmt  a  laiger-sized  firigate  might  be  built  to 
advantage ;  and  they  were  not  disposed  to  perpetuate 
the  mistaken  notions  of  others.  They  coi&tructed 
ships,  on  one  deck,  to  carry  thirty  guns  below  (twen- 
ty-four pounders),  and  twenty-four  guns  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck and  forecasde.  But  so  far  from  attempting 
any  deception  in  the  manner  of  rating,  they  called 
them  after  the  intermediate  class  already  named, 
viz.,  forty-fours.  Even  the  Chesapeake,  the  smallest 
thirty-eight  (according  to  the  English  method  of 
rating)  ever  known  in  their  service,  was,  for  a  long 
time,  through  carelessness,  or  ignorance,  termed  a 
forty-four;  because,  at  first,  she  actuallv  mounted 
forty-four  guns ;  while  the  New- York,  a  lai^r  ship, 
though  of  fewer  guns,  was  called  a  thirty-six.  The 
Essex,  a  proper  English  thirty-two,  was  called  a 
thirty-two ;  while  the  John  Adams,  and  the  Adams, 
both  much  inferior  vessels,  in  size  and  in  guns,  were 
rated  the  same. 

Now  all  these  vessels  were  sent  openly  to  sea, 
were  visited  freely,  and  were  approved  of  or  con- 
demned by  the  officers  of  all  the  navies  in  the  world. 
Some  nations  sneered  at  what  die  Americans  deemed 
an  improvement,  and  some  imitated  it.  Time  has 
shown  that  the  latter  were  the  wisest. 

Deception  is  a  word  more  unjustly  applied  to  this 
nation  than  to  any  on  earth.  There  is  scarcely  a 
secret  even  pretended  to  be<kept  in  its  whole  govern- 
ment or  police.  Every  year  the  fullest  and  most  satis- 
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kctory  docomentB,  concerniiiff  its  aniij»  its  finmHSii 
and  every  thing  ebe,  aie  pnl&lied  to  all  who  diooia 
to  read  tbeoL  Thar  navy-jrards  and  aianala  are 
open  to  every  ^rplicant  It  is  a  singular  fret  Hmk 
foreign  officers  have  accused  these  people  <^a  wiahto 
practise  deception,  becaose  they  have  discoTeted  iiii> 
provements  in  Uieir  nav^-jrards,  while  unreaerredl^ 
enjoying,  themsdves,  pmnleges  ttiat  would,  in  tbor 
own  countries,  be  denied  to  an  American  seaman. 
The  officers  of  tins  country  say  that  fliey  are  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  Aeir  own  marine  la  con- 
ducted. .  If  other  people  have  a  reason  kfe  changing 
their  system  of  classification,  let  them  do  it,  it  is  alto- 
gether an  afiair  of  tibeir  own.  The  object  of  ratine 
at  all  is  to  understand  the  relative  size  and  force  o« 
ships  in  the  same  service.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  con- 
vention betweei^,  nations.  When  an  officer  cap- 
tures an  enemy,  or  is  captured  by  one,  be  is  a  fool 
if  he  does  not  state  the  actual  force  of  his  antagmist ; 
he  is  only  a  knave  when  be  conceals,  or  misrepre- 
sents it.  Besides,  they  say,  and  iustly  enough,  that 
die  number  of  guns  is  no  good  cnterion  of  tbe  force 
of  a  vessel.  An  English  thirty-two  (old  rate)  and  a 
thirty-six  mi^t,  and  often*  did,  carry  neariy  thie  same 
number  of  guns  (from  forty  to  forty-four  guns),  bat 
tfie  latter  is  one-fourth  laigcr,  stronger,  and  heavier, 
and,  of  course,  more  formidable,  than  the  former.* 

That  there  was  sreat  inaccuracy  in  the  rating  of 
the  American  ships  before  and  during  the  last  war,  is 


*  A  thip  cmnying  eigbteen  twenty-four  poand  earrooadM, 
and  a  ■hip  of  dghtean  thirty-two  pound  carronades,  would  ba 
rated  the  same,  if  the  nomber  of  gmu  were  to  be  the  onlj 
guide ;  whereas,  if  one  dioold  be  called  a  sizteeo,  and  the  other 
an  ei^teen,  the  mind  would  conceive  a  sofliciently  iost  idea  of 
the  difference  in  force  which  actnaUy  existed.  There  are  so 
many  considerations  that  properly  enter  into  the  estimate  ot 
force  in  a  vessel,  that  no  one  c^  them  aU  can  be  safely  takea  mm 
a  rule. 
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certain ;  bat  it  is  jost  as  certain  it  was  oftener  against 
their  reputation  than  in  their  favour.  Thej  had  three 
large  fr^tes,  and  these  they  honestly  cslled  by  the 
rates  of  vessels  which  fifty  years  since  fou^t  in  the 
line.  It  must  be  remembered  these  three  ve^els  have 
been  built  thirty  years.  They  oftener  over  than  un- 
derrated their  other  jfrigates.  The  same  was  true  of 
their  sloops  of  war.  "nie  Aigus,  (brig,)  lor  instance, 
a  vessel  a  third  lifter  every  way  man  the  regular 
eiehteen,  was  rat^  in  that  class.  The  Nautilus, 
Vixen,  Ferret,  &c.,  were  also  overrated. 

No  nautical  man,  fit  to  command  a  vessel,  would 
trust  to  any  rate  but  that  of  his  own  judgment  If 
any  people  have  got  into  difficultv  by  undervaluii^ 
their  enemies,  it  is  far  more  manml  to  confess  their 
mistake,  than  to  call  improvements,  which  they  are 
eager  to  imitate,  by  so  coarse  a  term  as  decepticm. 
In  this  manner,  clever  men  are,  without  bounds  or 
moderation,  deceiving  the  rest  of  mankind  daily. 


TO  THE  ABBATE  GIROMACHI, 


Wiahin^n, 


-  You  ask  me  to  write  fireely  on  the  subject  of  the 
literature  and  the  arti  of  the  United  States.  The 
subjects  are  so  meagre  as  to  render  it  a  task  that 
would  require  no  small  portion  of  the  talents  neces- 
sary to  figure  in  either,  in  order  to  render  Qiem  of 
interest  Still,  as  the  request  has  come  in  so  urgent 
a  form,  I  shall  endeavour  to  oblige  you. 

The  Americans  have  been  placed,  as  respects 
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moral  and  intellectual  advancement,  diflfinent  fimn 
all  oiher  infant  nations.  They  have  nerer  been  wHb> 
out  the  wants  of  civilization,  nor  have  tbey  ewer 
1)een  entirely  without  the  means  of  a  supply.  Thus 
pictures,  and  books,  and  statuary,  and  every  tfaing 
else  which  appertains  to  elegant  life,  have  always 
been  known  to  them  in  an  abundance,  and  of  a  qual- 
ity exactly  proportioned  to  their  cost  Books,  being 
'  the  cheapest,  and  the  nation  having  great  leisure  and 
prodigious  zest  for  information,  aire  not  only  the  moat 
common,  as  you  will  readily  suppose,  but  they  are 
probably  more  common  than  amons  any  other  peo- 
ple. I  scarcely  remember  ever  to  have  enterea  an 
American  dwelling,  however  humble,  without  finding 
fewer  or  more  books.  As  they  form  the  most  essen- 
tial division  of  the  subject,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  greater  frequency,  but  on  account  of  their  far 
l^eater  importance,  I  shall  give  them  the  first  notice 
m  this  letter. 

Unlike  the  progress  of  the  two  professions  in  the 
countries  of  our  hemisphere,  in  America  the  printer 
came  into  existence  before  die  author.  Rcpnnts  of 
r  £nglish  works  gave  the  first  employment  to  the  press. 
Then  came  almanacs,  psalm-books,  religious  taicts, 
sermons,  journals,  political  essays,  and  even  rude  at- 
tempts at  poetry.  All  these  preceded  the  revolution. 
The  first  journal  was  established  in  Boston  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century.  There  are  sev- 
eral original  polemical  works  of  great  originalitv  and 
power  mat  belong  to  the  same  period.  I  do  not  know 
that  more  learning  and  talents  existed  at  that  early 
day  in  the  States  of  New-England  than  in  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  the  Carolinas,  but  there  was  certeinly 
a  stronger  desire  to  exhibit  them. 

The  colleges  or  universities,  as  they  were  some 
what  prematurely  called,  date  very  iar  back  in  the 
brief  history  of  the  country.  There  is  no  strongei 
evidence  of  the  intellectual  character,  or  of  the  judi- 
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cious  ambition  of  these  people,  than  what  this  simple 
fact  furnishes.  Harvard  College,  now  the  university 
of  Cambridge— (it  better  deserves  the  title  at  thut 
day) — was  founded  in  1638 ;  within  less  than  twenty 
years  after  the  landii^  of  the  first  settlers  in  New- 
England!  Yale  (in  Connecticut)  was  founded  in 
1701.  Columbia  (in  the  city  of  New- York)  was 
founded  in  1 754.  Nassau  Hall  (in  New-Jersey)  in 
1738;  and  William  and  Mary  (in  Virginia)  as  far 
back  as  1691.  These  are  the  oldest  literary  institur 
tions  in  the  United  States,  and  all  but  the  last  are  in 
flourishing  conditions  to  the  present  hour.  The  first 
has  given  degrees  to  about  five  thousand  graduates, 
and  rarely  has  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  or 
four  hundred  students.  Yale  is  about  as  well  attend- 
ed. The  others  contain  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  under-graduates.  But  these  are  not  a 
moiety  of  the  present  colleges,  or  universities,  (as 
they  all  aspire  to  be  called,)  existing  in  the  country. 
There  is  no  State,  except  a  few  of  the  newest,  with- 
out at  least  one,  and  several  have  two  or  three. 

Less  attention  is  paid  to  classical  learning  here 
than  in  Europe ;  and,  as  the  term  of  residence  rarely 
exceeds  four  years,  profound  scholars  are  by  no 
means  common.  This  country  possesses  neither  the 
population  nor  the  endowments  to  msdntain  a  lai^ge 
class  of  learned  idlers,  in  order  that  one  man  in  a 
hundred  may  contribute  a  mite  to  the  growing  stock 
of  general  knowledge.  There  is  a  luxury  in  this  ex- 
penditure of  animal  force,  to  which  the  Americans 
have  not  yet  attained.  The  good  is  far  too  problem- 
atical and  remote,  and  the  expense  of  man  too  cer- 
tain, to  be  prematurely  sought.  I  have  heard,  I  will 
confess,  an  American  legislator  auote  Horace  and 
Cicero ;  but  it  is  far  from  beine  tne  humour  of  the 
country.  I  thought  the  taste  of  the  orator  question- 
able. A  learned  quotation  is  rarely  of  any  use  in  an 
argument,  since  few  men  are  fools  enough  not  to  see 
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tbRt  die  applicRtion  of  any  maxim  to  politics  ia  liable 
to  a  ttiousand  practical  objections,  and,  mne  times  in 
ten,  ttiey  are  evidences  ofme  want  of  a  direct,  natn- 
ral,  and  vigorous  train  of  ttiou^t  They  are  die 
affectations,  but  rarely  ttie  ebullitions  of  true  talent 
When  a  man  feels  stron^y,  or  thinks  strongly,  or 
speaks  strongly,  he  is  just  as  apt  to  do  it  in  his  native 
tongue  as  he  is  to  laugh  when  he  is  tickled,  or  to 
weep  when  in  sorrow.  The  Americans  are  strone 
speaKers  and  acute  thinkers,  but  no  great  quotera  c? 
the  morals  and  axioms  of  a  heathen  age,  because 
they  happen  to  be  recorded  in  Latin. 

The  nigher  branches  of  learning  are  certainlv  on 
le  advance  in  this  country.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
middle  and  southern  States,  before  the  revolution, 
were  very  generally  educated  in  Europe,  and  they 
were  consequently,  in  this  particular,  hke  our  own 
people.  Those  who  came  mto  life  during  the  strug- 
gle, and  shortly  after,  fared  worse.  Even  the  next 
generation  had  little  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  instruc- 
tion. I  find  that  boys  entered  the  collies  so  late  as 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  who  had 
read  a  part  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  a  few  books 
of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  with  peihaps  a  little  of  Horace. 
But  great  changes  have  been  made,  and  are  still 
making,  in  the  degree  of  previous  qualification. 

Still,  it  would  be  premature  to  say  that  there  is 
any  one  of  the  American  universities  where  classical 
knowledge,  or  even  science,  is  profoundly  attained, 
even  at  the  present  day.  Some  ol  the  professors  push 
their  studies,  for  a  life,  certainly;  and  you  well  know, 
after  all,  that  little  short  of  a  life,  and  a  long  one  too, 
will  make  any  man  a  good  general  scholar.  ^  1 830, 
near  eight  thousand  gaaduatcs  of  the  twelve  oldest 
collies  of  this  country  (according  to  their  catalogue!) 
were  ttien  living.  Of  this  number,  1 ,406  were  cler- 
gymen. As  some  of  the  catalogues  consulted  were 
several  years  old,  this  number  was  of  necessity  greatly 
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within  tbe  truth.  Between  the  yea.n  1800  and  1810, 
it  is  found  that  of  2,793  graduate*,  four  hundred  and 
fitVy-three  became  clerKymen.  Here  is  pretty  good 
evidence  that  religion  u  not  neglected  in  America, , 
and  that  its  roinisterB  are  not,  as  a  matter  of  coarse^ 
absolutely  ^norant 

But  tl>e  efiects  of  (he  Hterary  institutionB  of  tiie 
United  States  are  somewhat  peculiar.  Pew  men 
devote  their  lives  to  scholanhip.  The  knowledge 
that  is  actually  acquired,  is  peihaps  quite  sufficient  - 
for  the  more  practical  and  uiefiil  pureuits.  Thousand*' 
of  young  men,  who  have  read  &e  more  brailiar  clas- 
sicB,  who  have  gone  throu^  enough  of  mathematics 
to  obtain  a  sense  of  their  own  tastes,  and  of  the  value 
of  precision,  who  have  cultivated  belles  Uttres  to  a 
reasonable  extent,  and  who  have  been  moderat^y ' 
instructed  in  the  arts  of  composition,  and  in  the  rules 
of  taste,  are  given  forth  to  ttie  country  to  mir^le  in 
its  active  employments.  I  am  inclined  to  belier^ 
that  a  class  of  American  graduates  carries  away  widi 
it  quite  as  much  general  and  diversified  Icnowledge, 
as  a  class  from  one  of  our  own  universities.  The  j- 
excellence  in  particular  branches  is  commonly  want- , 
i[%;  but  the  deficiency  is  more  than  supplied  by  va- 
riety of  information.  The  youth  who  has  passed  four 
years  within  the  walls  of  a  collwe,  goes  into  tbe  office 
of  a  lawyer  for  a  few  more.  The  profession  of  the 
law  is  not  subdivided  in  America.  The  same  man  ii 
counsellor,  attorney,  and  conveyancer.  Here  the 
student  gets  a  general  insist  into  tbe  principles,  and 
a  familiarity  with  the  practice  of  the  law,  rather  than 
an  acquaintance  with  the  study  as  a  science.  With 
this  instruction  he  enters  the  world  as  a  practitioner. 
Instead  of  existing  in  a  state  of  dreamii^  retrospec- 
tion, lost  in  a  maze  of  ttteories,  he  is  at  once  turned 
loose  into  the  jostlinga  oTthe  world.  If  perchance 
he  encounters  an  antagonist  a  littie  more  erudite  than 
himself,  he  seizes  the  natural  trutii  for  his  sheet-an- 
Vol.  M.  1 
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chor,  and  leaves  precedent  and  quaint  follies  to  hini 
who  has  made  them  his  study  and  delidit  No  doubt 
he  often  blunders,  and  is  freouently,  of  necessity,  de- 
feated. But  in  the  course  of  tnis  irreverent  treatment, 
usages  and  opinions,  which  are  bottomed  in  no  better 
foundation  than  antiquity,  and  which  are  as  inappli- 
cable  to  the  present  state  of  the  world,  as  the  present 
state  of  the  world  is,  or  ought  to  be,  unfavourable  to 
all  feudal  absurdities,  come  to  receive  their  death- 
warrants.  In  the  mean  time,  by  dint  of  gheer  expe- 
rience,  and  by  the  collision  of  intellects^the  prac- 
titioher  gets  a  stock  of  learning,  that  is  acquired  in 
the  best  possible  school ;  and,  what  is  of  far  more 
importance,  the  laws  themselves  get  a  dress  which 
brings  them  within  the  fashions  of  the  day.  Tliis 
same  man  becomes  a  legislator  perhaps,  and,  if  parti- 
cularly clever,  he  is  made  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  framing  of  laws  that  are  not  to  harmonize  with 
the  other  parts  of  an  elaborate  theory,  but  which  arc 
intended  to  make  men  comfortable  and  happy.  Now, 
taken  with  more  or  less  qualification,  this  is  the  his- 
tory of  thousands  in  this  country,  and  it  is  also  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  history  of  the  country  itself. 

In  considering  the  course  of  instruction  in  the 
United  States,  you  are  always  to  commence  at  the 
foundation.  The  common  schools,  which  so  generally 
exist,  have  certainly  elevated  the  population  above 
that  of  any  other  country,  and  are  sdll  elevating  it 
higher,  as  they  improve  and  increase  in  numbers. 
Law  is  getting  every  day  to  be  more  of  a  science,  but 
it  is  a  science  that  is  forming  rules  better  adapted  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  Medicine  is  improving,  and  in 
the  cities  it  is,  perhaps  now,  in  point  of  practice, 
quite  on  a  level  with  that  of  Europe.  Indeed,  the 
well-educated  American  physician  very  commonly 
enjoys  an  advantage  that  is  little  known  in  Europe. 
After  obtaining  a  degree  in  his  own  country,  he  passes 
a  few  years  in  London,  Edinhurj^i,  Paris,  and  fre- 
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;|uent]y  in  Germany,  and  return^  with  his  gleanings 
rom  their  several  schools.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
one  individual,  but  with  many,  annually.  Indeed, 
there  is  so  much  of  a  fashion  in  it,  and  the  custom  is 
attended  by  so  many  positive  advantages,  that  its 
neglect  would  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  any  very  emi- 
nent success.  Good  operators  arc  by  no  means 
scarce,  and  as  surgery  and  medicine  are  united  in  the 
same  person,  there  is  great  judgment  in  their  prac- 
tice. Human  life  is  something  more  valuable  in 
America  than  in  Europe,  and  I  think  a  critical  atten- 
tion to  patients  more  common  here  than  with  us, 
especially  when  the  sufferer  belongs  to  an  inferior 
condition  in  life.  The  profession  is  hidily.  respecta- 
ble ;  and  in  all  parts  of  the  countiy  the  netter  sort  of 
its  practitioners  mingle,  on  terms  of  perfect  equality, 
witli  the  highest  classes  of  society.  There  are  several 
physicians  in  Congress,  and  a  great  many  in  the  differ- 
ent State  l^slatures. 

Of  the  ministry  it  is  unnecessar}'  to  speak.  The 
clergy  are  of  all  denominations,  and  they  are  edu- 
cated, or  not,  precisely  as  they  belong  to  sects  which 
consider  the  gift  of  human  knowledge  of  any  impor- 
tance. You  have  already  seen  how  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  graduates  of  some  of  the  colleges  enter 
the  desk. 

As  respects  authorship,  there  is  not  much  to  be 
said.  Compared  to  the  books  that  are  printed  and 
read,  those  of  native  origin  are  few  indeed.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  of  this  poverty  of  original  writers,  is 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  men  are  not  yet 
driven  to  their  wits  for  bread.  The  United  States  are 
the  first  nation  that  possessed  institutions,  and,  of 
course,  distinctive  opinions  of  its  own,  that  was  ever 
dependent  on  a  foreign  people  for  its  literature. 
Speaking  the  same  lai^age  as  the  English,  and  long 
in  the  habit  of  importing  their  books  from  the  mother 
country,  the  revolution  effected  no  immediate  change 
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in  the  nature  of  their  studies,  or  mental 

\y  The  works  were  re-printed,  it  is  true,  for  the  pui  ^ 

of  economy,  but  they  still  continued  En^iui.  'Had 

,  the  latter  nation  used  this  poweiJul  eDJptfe  witfi  toler- 

;  able  address,  I  think  they  would  faav^'secured  such 

'^an  ally  in  this  country  as  would  have  rendered  their 

I  own  decline  not  only  more  secure,  but  aa  illustrioin 

tas  had  been  their  rise.    There  are  many  theories  en- 

'  tertained  as  to  the  efiect  produced  in  tnis  country  by 

the  falsehoods  Rud  jealous  calumnies  which  haye  been 

undeniably  ^uttered  in  ihe  mother  country,  by  means 

of  the  press,  concerning  her  republican  descendant 

Tt  is  my  own  opinion  tfaat,  like  all  other  ridiculous 

absurdities,  they  have  defeated  themselves,  and  that 

they  are  now  more  laughed  at  and  derided,  even 

here,  than  resented.     By  all  that  I  can  learn,  twenty 

years  ago,  the  Americans  were,  perhaps,  far  too  much 

disposed  to  receive  the  opinions  and  to  adopt  the 

prejudices  of  their  relatives ;  whereas,  I  think  it  is 

very  apparent  that  they  are  now  beginning  to  receive 

them  with  singular  distrust  It  is  not  worth  our  while 

to  enter  further  into  this  subject,  except  as  it  has 

had,  or  is  likely  to  have,  an  influence  on  the  national 

literature.* 

It  is  quite  obvious,  that,  so  far  as  taste  and  forms 
alone  are  concerned,  the  literature  of  En^and  and 
that  of  America  must  be  fashioned  after  the  same 
models.  The  authors,  previously  to  the  revolution, 
are  common  property,  and  it  is  quite  idle  to  say  that 
the  American  has  not  just  as  good  a  right  to  claini 
Milton,  and  Shakspeare,  and  all  tiie  old  masters  of  the 
language,  for  his  countrymen,  as  an  Englishman.  The 

*  The  writer  might  give,  in  oroof  of  thia  opinioo,  one  fiict. 
He  is  led  to  believe  that,  so  lately  as  within  ten  yean,  sereiml 
English  periodical  worin  were  re-printed,  and  much  read  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  now  they  pateooise  their  own,  whiU 
the  former  are  far  less  sought,  though  U>e  demand,  bv  meant 
of  the  increased  population,  should  have  been  nearly  doubled. 
Some  of  the  works  are  no  longer  eren  re-printed. 
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Americans  havii^  continued  to  cultivate,  a  Ad  to  cul- 
tivate extensively,  an  acquaintance  wiOi  tiie  writers 
of  the  mother  country,  since  the  separation,  it  is 
evident  tbey  must  have  kept  pace  widi  the  triAir^ 
changes  of  the  day.  The  only  peculiarity  that  can,  off 
ought  to  be  expected  in  their  literature,  is  that  which  ', 
is  connected  with  the  promulgation  of  their  distinc-  ' 
tivc  political  opinions.  They  have  not  been  remiss 
in  this  du^,  as  any  one  may  see,  who  chooses  to  ex- 
amine their  books.  But  we  will  devote  a  few  mrnutea 
to  a  more  minute  account  of  thc^  actual  condition 
of  American  literature. 

The  first,  and  the  most  important,  thou^  cer^ 
tainly  the  most  familiar  branch  of  tiiis  subject,  is 
connected  with  the  public  journals.  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  how  many  newspapers  are  printed  in  the 
United  Slates.  The  estimated  number  varies  from  six 
hundred  to  a  thousand.  In  the  State  of  New-York 
there  are  more  than  fifty  counties.  Now,  it  is  rare 
that  a  county,  in  a  State  as  old  as  that  of  New-York, 
(especially  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  coun- 
try), does  notposseas  one  paper  at  least.  The  cities 
have  many,  llie  smaller  towns  sometimes  have  three 
or  four,  and  very  many  of  the  counties  four  or  five. 
There  cannot  be  many  less  than  one  hundred  and 
lifty  journals  in  the  State  of  New- York  atone.  Penn- 
sylvania is  said  to  possess  ei^ty.  But  we. will  sup- 
pose diat  these  two  States  publish  two  hundred  jour- 
nals. They  contain  about  3,000,000  of  inhabitants. 
As  the  former  is  an  enlightened  State,  and  the  latter 
rather  below  the  scale  of  the  general  intelligence  of 
the  nation,  it  may  not  be  a  very  bad  average  of  the 
whole  population.  This  rate  would  give  eight  hun- 
dred journals  for  the  United  States,  which  is  probably 
something  within  the  truth.  I  confess,  however,  this 
ntanner  of  equalizing  estimates  in  America,  is  very 
uncertain  in  general,  since  a  great  deal,  in  such  a 
13 
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question,'  must  depend  on  the  progress  of  societj  in 
each  particular  section  of  the  countiy* 
-  As  mi^t  be  expected,  there  is  nearly  eyerjr  de- 
gree of  merit  to  be  found  in  these  journals.  No  one 
of  them  has  the  benefit  of  that  collected  talent  which 
is  so  often  enlisted  in  the  support  of  the  more  inn 
•  portant  journals  of  Europe.  There  is  not  odea  motie. 
dian  one  editor 'to  the  best;  but  he  is  usually  some 
man  who  has  seen,  in  his  own  person,  enoug|h  of  men 
and  things  to  enable  him  to  speak  with  tolerable  4ia«- 
cretion  on  passing  cTents.  The  usefulness  of  the 
American  journals,  however,  doe&not  consist  in  ifaeir 
giving  the  tone  to  the  public  mind,  in  polilici  and 
morals,  but  in  imparting  facts.  It  is  certain  that, 
could  the  journals  agree,  they  might,  by  their  united 
efforts,  give  a  powerful  inchnation  to  the  common 
will.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  they  do  not  agree  on  any 
one  subject,  or  set  of  subjects,  except,  perhaps,  on 
those  which  directly  affect  their  o>^n  interests,  rhey, 
consequently,  counteract,  instead  of  aiding  each  otlier, 
on  all  points  of  disputed  policy ;  and  it  is  in  the  bold 
and  sturdy  discussions  that  follow,  that  men  arrive 
at  the  truth.  The  occasional  union  in  their  own  fa- 
vour, is  a  thing  too  easily  seen  through  to  do  either 
good  or  harm.  So  far,  then,  from  the  journals  suc- 
ceeding in  leading  the  public  opinion  astray,  they  are 
invariably  obliged  to  submit  to  it.  They  serve  to 
keep  it  alive,  by  furnishing  the  means  for  its  expres- 
sion, but  they  rarely  do  more.  Of  course,  the  influ- 
ence of  each  particular  press  is  in  proportion  to  the 
constancy  and  the  ability  with  which  it  is  found  to 
support  what  is  thought  to  be  sound  principles ;  but 
those  principles  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  pri* 
vate  opinions  of  men,  or  most  of  their  labour  is  lost 
~  The  public  press  in  America  is  rather  more  decent 
than  that  of  Eingland,  and  less  decorous  than  that  of 
France.     The  tone  of  the  nation,  and  the  respect 
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for  private  feelings,  which  are,  perhaps,  m  some 
measure,  the  consequence  of  a  less  artincial  state  of 
society,  produce  the  former ;  and  the  liberty,  which 
is  a  necessary  attendant  of  fearless  discussion,  is,  I 
think,  the  cause  of  the  latter.  The  affairs  of  an  in- 
dividual are  rarely  touched  upon  in  the  journals  of 
this  country ;  never,  unless  it  is  thon^t  they  have  a 
direct  connexion  with  the  public  interests,  or  trotn  a 
wish  to  do  him  good.  Still  there  is  a  habit,  getting 
into  use  in  America,  no  less  than  in  France,  that  is 
borrowed  from  the  English,  which  proves  that  the 
more  unworthy  feelitigs  of  our  nature  are  common 
.-  to  men  under  all  systems,  and  only  need  opportunity 
:"'  to  find  encouragement  1  allude  to  the  practice  of 
>^  repeating  the  proceedings  of  ^  courts  of^  justice,  in 
order  to  cater  to  a  Tictous  appetite  for  amusement  in 
the  public. 

It  is  pretended  that,  as  a  court  of  justice  is  open 
to  the  world,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  giving  the 
utmost  publicity  to  its  proceedings.  It  is  strange 
the  courts  should  act  so  rigidly  on  the  principle,  that 
it  is  better  a  dozen  guilty  men  should  go  free,  than 
that  one  innocent  man  should  sii^r,  and  yet  permit 
the  gross  injustice  that  is  daily  done  by  means  of  this 
practice.  One  would  think,  that  if  a  court  of  justice 
is  so  open  to  the  world,  that  it  should  be  the  business 
of  the  people  of  the  world  to  enter  it,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  certain  that  the  information  they  crave 
should  be  without  colouring  or  exaggeration.  It  is 
idle  to  say  that  the  reports  are  accurate,  and  that  he 
who  rea^  is  enabled  to  do  justice  to  the  accused,  by 
comparing  the  facts  that  are  laid  before  him.  A 
reporter  may  give  the  expression  of  the  tongue ;  but 
can  he  convey  that  of  the  eye,  of  the  countenance, 
or  of  the  form  7 — without  regarding  all  of  which,  no 
man  is  perfectly  master  of  the  degree  of  credibili^ 
that  is  due  to  any  witness  of  whose  character  he  » 
necessarily  ignorant.   But  every  man  has  an  infallible 
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means  of  assuring  himself  of  the  value  of  these 
ports.  Who  has  ever  read  a  dozen  of  them  witb> 
out  meeting  'with  one  (or  perhaps  more,)  in  which 
the  decision  of  the  court  and  jury  is  to  him  a  matter 
of  surprise  ?  It  is  true  he  assumes,  that  those  who 
were  present  knew  best,  and  as  he  has  no  great  in- 
terest in  the  matter,  he  is  commonly  satisfied.  But 
/how  is  it  with  the  unfortunate  man  who  is  wrong- 
fully brought  out  of  his  r^tireo^ent  to  repel  an  unjust 
attack  against  his  person,  his  property,  or  his  chanc- 
ter  ?  If  he  be  a  man  of  virtue,  he  is  a  man  of  sensi- 
bility; and  not  only  he,  but,  what  is  far  worse,  those 
tender  beings,  whose  existence  is  wrapped  up  in  his 
own,  are  to  be  wounded  daily  and  hourly,  for  weeks 
at  a  time,  in  order  that  a  depraved  appetite  should  be 
glutted.  It  is  enough  for  justice  that  ner  proceedings 
'  should  be  so  public  as  to  prevent  the  danger  of  cor- 
ruption ;  but  we  pervert  a  blessing  to  a  curse,  in 
making  tliat  which  was  intended  for  our  protection, 
the  means  of  so  much  individual  misery.  It  is  an 
unavoidable  evil  of  the  law  that  it  necessarily  works 
some  wrong,  in  order  to  do  much  good;  but  it  is 
cruel  that  even  the  acquittal  of  a  man  should  be  un- 
necessarily circulated,  in  a  manner  to  make  all  men 
remember  that  he  had  been  accused.  We  have 
proof  of  tlie  consequences  of  this  practice  in  Eng- 
land. Men  daily  shrink  from  resistance  to  base 
frauds,  rather  than  expose  themselves  to  the  obser- 
vations and  comments  of  those  who  enliven  their 
breakfasts  by  sporting  with  these  exhibidons  of  (heir 
fellow-creatures.  There  are,  undoubt^ly,  cases  of 
that  ma^itude  which  require  some  sacrifice  of  pri- 
vate feeling,  in  order  that  the  community  should 
reap  the  advantage ;  but  the  regular  books  are  suffi- 
cient for  authorities — the  decisions  of  the  courts  are 
sufficient  for  justice — and  the  utmost  possible  oblivion 
should  prove  as  nearly  sufficient  as  may  be  to  serve 
the  ends  of  a  prudent  and  a  righteous  humanity. 
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Nolhing  can  be  more  free  than  the  press  of  diifrN 
country,  on  all  subjects  connected  with  politica 
Treason  cannot  be  written,  unless  by  communicating' 
with  an  open  eneihy.  There  is  no  other  protection  to 
a  public  m^n  than  that  which  is  given  b^  an  indepen- 
dent jury,  which  punishes,  of  course^  m  proportion 
to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  injured  party. 
But  the  utmost  lenity  is  always  used  in  construing" 
the  right  of  the  press  to  canvass  the  public  acte 
of  public  men.  Me^  commonplace  charges  defeat 
themselves,  and  get  ihto  discredit  so  soon  as  to  be 
lost,  while  gr&vi^r  accusations  are  met  by  grave  re- 
plies. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  complacency  of 
mdividuals  is  sometimes  disturbed  by  these  liberties; 
but  they  serve  to  keep  the  offlcere  of  the  government 
to  their  Work,  while  they  rarely  do  any  lasting,  or 
even  temporary  injury.  Serious  and  criminal  accu- 
sations against  a  public  man,  if  groundless,  are,  by 
the  law  of  reason,  a  crime  against  the  community, 
and,  as  such,  they  aire  punished.  The  general  prin- 
ciple observed  in  th^e  mfeitters  is  very  simple.  If 
A.  accuse  B.  of  ai^  act  that  is  an  offence  against  law, 
he  may  be  called  on  fof  his  proof,  and  if  he  fail  he 
must  take  the  cbnsequenCes.  But  an  editor  of  a  pa- 
per, or  any  one  eke,  who  should  bring  a  criminal 
charge,  no  matter  how  grave,  against  the  President, 
and  who  could  prove  it,  is  just  as  certain  of  doing  it 
with  impunity,  as  if  he  held  the  whole  power  in  his 
own  hands.  He  would  be  pl^tected  by  the  invinci- 
ble shield  of  public  opinion,  which  is  not  only  in  con- 
sonance with  die  law,  but  Which,  in  this  country^ 
makes  law.  ,  /  ^ 

Action^  fof  injuries  doAe  by  the  pres^  consideritig 
the  liumber  of  journals,  are  astonishingly  rare  te 
America.  When  otie  remembers  tfie  usual  difficulty  of 
obtaining  legal  j^roof,  which  is  a  constant  temptation, 
even  to  the  guilty,  to  appeal  to  the  courts ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  great  freedom  of  tiie  press,  which 
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is  a  constant  temptation  to  abuse  the  trust,  tiliis  fret, 
in  itself,  furnishes  irresistible  evidence  of  the  general 
tone  of  decency  which  predominates  in  this  natioii. 
The  truth  is,  that  public  opinion,  amon^  its  oAer 
/    laws,  has  imperiously  prescribed  that,  amidst  the  ut- 
most latitude  of  discussion,  certain  limits  shall  not  be 
\     passed;  and  public  opinion. .which^is  so  completely 
',   the  ofTsprii^  of  a  free  preas^miist  be  obeyed  m  thii, 
^as  well  as  in  other  matters. 

Leaving  the  journals,  we  come  to  those  publica- 
tions which  make  their  appearance  periodically.    Of 
these  there  are  a  good  many,  some  few  of  which  are 
well  supported.     There  are  several  scientific  works, 
that  are  printed  monthly,  or  quarterly,  of  respectable 
merit,  and  four  or  tive  reviews.    Magazines  of  a  more 
general  character  are  not  much  ehcburajged,"   Er^- 
land,  which  is  teeming  with  educated  men,' who  are 
glad  to  make  their  bread  by  writiqgibr  these  works, 
still  alTords  too  strong  a  competition  for  the  success 
of  any  American  attempts,  in  this  species  of  liteii^ 
ture.     Though  few,  perhaps  no  English  magazine  is 
,  actually  republished  in  America,  a  vast  number  are 
;  imported  and  read  in  the  towns,  where  the  support 
for  any  similar  original  production  must  first  be  feund. 
The  literature  of  the  United  States  has,  indeed,  too 
powerful  obstacles  to  conquer  before  (to  use  a  nifsr- 
cantile  expression)  it  can  ever  enter  the  markeUi  of 
its  own  country  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with 
that  of  England.     Solitary  and  individual  works  of 
genius  may,  indeed,  be  occasionally  brought  to  light, 
under  the  impulses  of  the  high  feeline  which  has  con-  < 
ceived  them ;  but,  I  fear,  a  good,  wholesome,  profit- 
able and  continued  pecuniary  support,  is  the  applause 
that  talent  most  craves.     The  fact,  that  an  American 
publisher  can  get  an  English  work  without  nM>ney, 
must,  for  a  few  years  longer,  (unless  legislative  pro- 
tection shall  be  extended  to  their  own  authors,)  have 
a  tendency  to  repress  a  national  literature.     No  man 
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will  pay  a  writer  for  an  epic,  a  tragedy,  a  sonnet,  a 
histoiy,  or  a  romance,  when  he  can  get  a  woric  of 
equal  merit  for  nothing.  I  hare  conversed  widi 
those  who  are  conversant  on  the  subject,  and,  I  con- 
fess, I  have  been  astonished  at  the  information  they 
imparted. 

A  capital  American  pnbhsher  has  assured  me  that 
there  are  not  a  dozen  writers  in  this  country,  whose 
works  he  should  feel  confidence  in  publishing  at  all, 
while  he  reprints  hundreds  of  English  hooks  without 
die  least  hesitation.  This  preference  is  by  no  meank 
so  much  owing  to  any  dinerence  in  merit,  as  to  the 
fact  that,  when  the  price  of  the  original  author  is  to 
be  added  to  the  luujQ^nn  hazard  which  accompanies 
all  literary  spe€ulatio^,  the  risk  becomes  too  great. 
The  general  taste-of^e  reading  world  in  this  coun- 
try is  oetter  than  that  of  Englana.*  The  fact  is  both 
proved  and  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  thou- 
sands of  works  that  are  printed  and  read  in  the 
mother  country,  are  not  printed  and  read  here.  .The 
publisher  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  the  advan- 
tage of  seeing  the  reviews  of  every  boqk  he  wishes 
to  print,  and,  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  he 
knows,  with  the  exception  of  books  that  he  is  sure 
of  selling,  by  means  of  a  name,  the  decision  of  the 
English  critics  before  he  makes  his  choice.  Nine 
times  in  ten,  popularity,  which  is  all  he  looks  for,  is 
a  sufficient  test  of  general  merit  Thus,  while  you 
find  every  English  work  of  character,  or  notoriety, 
/  on  the  shelves  of  an  American  book-store,  you  may 
ask  in  vain  for  most  of  the  trash  that  is  so  greedily 
devoured  in  the  circulating  libraries  of  the  mother 
country,  and  which  would  be  just  as  eagerly  devour- 
ed here,  had  not  a  better  taste  been  created  by  a 

*  The  writer  does  not  mean  that  the  best  taste  of  America  if 
better  than  that  of  England ;  perhaps  it  is  not  quite  so  flood ; 
but.  as  a  whole,  the  American  readmg  world  requires  better 
books  than  the  whole  of  the  English  r^ing  world. 
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compelled  abstinence.   That  taste  must  now  be  OTer- 
Gonie  before  such  works  could  be  sold  at  all. 

When  I  say  that  books  are  not  rejected  here,  ihmi 
any  want  of  talent  in  the  writers,  perhaps  I  oodit 
to  explain.  I  wish  to  express  somethii^  a  Kttle  mf" 
fcrent  Talent  is  sure  of  too  many  aKenuea  ia.«ealA 
and  honours,  in  America,  to  seek,  luuificeMBurily*  an 
unknown  and  hazardous  path.  11  is  better  paid  hi 
the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  than  it  would  be  Kkeljr 
to  be  paid  by  an  adventure  in  which  an  extraordinary 
and  skilful,  because  practised,  foreign  competition  is 
certain.  Pediaps  hig^  talent  does  not  often  make  the 
trial  with  the  American  booksdler^hutlLisptisiSad^ 
for  the  reason  I  have  named. 

.-^The  second  obstacle  against  which  American  lite- 
^  i:ature  has  to  contend,  is  in  the  poverty  of  materials. 
Ihere  is  scarcely  an  ore  which  contributes  to  the 
wealth  of  the  author,  that  is  found,  here,  in  veins 
as  rich  as  in  Europe.  There  are  no  annals  for  the 
historian;  no  follies  (beyond  the  most  vulgar  and 
commonplace)  for  the  satirist;  no  manners  for  the 
dramatist ;  no  obscure  fictions  for  the  writer  of  ro- 
mance ;  no  CToss  and  hardy  offences  against  decorum 
for  the  morstlist ;  nor  any  of  the  rich  artificial  auxilia- 
ries of  poetry.  The  weakest  hand  can  extract  a 
spark  from  the  flint,  but  it  would  baffle  the  strength 
of  a  giant  to  attempt  kindling  a  flame  with  a  pudding- 
stone.  I  very  well  know  there  are  theorists  who  as- 
sume that  the  society  and  institutions  of  this  country 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  particularly  favourable  to-nevef- 
ties  and  variety.  But  the  experience  of  one  month, 
in  these  States,  is  sufllicient  to  show  any  observant 
man  the  falsity  of  their  position.  The  effect  of  a 
promiscuous  assemblage  any  where,  is  to  create  a 
standard  of  deportment ;  and  great  liberty  permits 
every  one  to  aim  at  its  attainment  I  have  never 
seen  a  nation  so  mucli  alike  in  my  life,  as  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  what  is  more,  they  arc  not 
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only  like  each  other,  but  they  are  remarkably  like  j 
that  which  common  sense  tells  them  diejr  ou^t  toj 
f  esemble.  No  doubt,  traits  of  character  that  are  a 
little  peculiar,  without,  howerer,  being  either  very 
poetical,  or  very  rich,  are  to  be  found  in  remote  dis^* 
tricts ;  but  they  are  rare,  and  not  always  happy  ex* 
ceptio'ttf.  In  short,  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a 
state  of  society  in  which  more  of  ^  attributes  of 
plain  good  sense,  or  fewer  of  the  artificial  absurdities 
of  life,  are  to  be  found,  than  here.  There  is  no  cos* 
tome  for  the  peasant,  (there  is  scarcely  a  peasant  at 
all,)  no  wig  for  the  jud^e,  no  baton  for  the  general, 
no  dmdem  for  Qie  chief  magistrate.  The  daikest 
ages  of  their  history  are  illuminated  by  the  light  of 
truth ;  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  chivalry  are  limited 
by  the  la^s  of  God ;  and  even  the  deeds  of  their 
sages  and  heroes  are  to  be  sung  in  a  language  that 
would  differ  but  Httle  from  a  version  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments. However  useful  and  respectable  all 
this  may  be  in  actoal  life,  it  indicates  but^one  direc- 
tion to  the  man  of  genius.  v 

It  is  very  true  there  are  a  few  young  poets  now 
living  in  this  countiy,  who  have  known  now  to  ex- 
tract sweets  from  even  these  wholesome,  but  scent- 
less native  plants.  They  have,  however,  been  com^ 
pelled  to  seek  their  inspiration  in  the  universal  laws 
of  nature,  and  ihey  have  succeeded,  precisely  in  pro- 
portion as  they  have  been  most  general  in  their  ap- 
plication. Among  these  gifted  young  men,  there  is' 
one  (Halleck)  who  is  remarkable  for  an  exquisite 
vein  of  ironical  wit,  mingled  with  a  fine,  poetical,, 
and,  firequently,  a  lofty  expression.  This  gentleman 
commenced  his  career  as  a  satirist  in  one  of  the  jour- 
nak  of  New- York.  Heaven  knows,  his  materiab 
were  none  of  the  richest ;  and  yet  the  melody  of  his 
verse,  the  quaintoess  and  force  of  his  comparisons, 
and  the  exceeding  humour  of  his  strong  points, 
brought  him  instanuy  into  notice.     He  then  attempt- 
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ed  a  general  satire,  by  giving  the  histcny  of  tbe  early 
days  of  a  belle.  He  was  again  saceessfhl,  tbowb 
every  body,  at  least  every  body  of  any  talent,  felt 
that  he  wrote  in  leading-strings.  Bat  he  happened^ 
shortly  after  tbe  appearance  of  the  httie  yoliime  just 
named,  (Fanny,)  to  visit  England.  Here  his  jpirit 
was  properly  excited,  and,  probably  on  a  rainy  day, 
he  was  induced  to  try  his  hand  at  a  jeu  d*esprii^  m 
the  mother  country.  The  result  was  one  of  the 
finest  semi-heroic  ironical  descriptions  to  be  tonjod 
in  the  English  language.*  This  simple  fact,  in  itself^ 
proves  the  truth  of  a  great  deal  of  what  I  have  just 
been  writing,  since  it  shows  the  effect  a  superiority 
of  material  can  produce  on  the  efforts  of  a  man  cif 
true  genius. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  the  subject, 
talent  has  even  done  more  than  in  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Halleck.  I  could  mention  several  odier  young 
poets  of  this  country  of  rare  merit  By  mentioning 
Bryant,  Percival,  and  Sprague,  I  shall  direct  your 
attention  to  the  names  of  those  whose  works  would 
be  most  likely  to  give  you  pleasure.  Unfortunately 
they  are  not  yet  known  in  Italian,  but  I  think  even 

irou  would  not  turn  in  distaste  from  the  task  of  trans- 
ation  which  the  best  of  their  effusions  will  invite. 

The  next,  though  certainly  an  inferior  branch  ot 
imaginative  writing,  is  fictitious  composition.  From 
the  facts  just  named,  you  cannot  expect  that  the 
novelists,  or  romance  writers  of  the  United  States, 
should  be  very  successful.  The  same  reason  will  be 
Ukely,  for  a  lon^  time  to  come,  to  repress  the  ardour 
of  dramatic  genius.  Still,  tales  and  plays  are  no  nov- 
elties in  the  literature  of  this  country.  Of  the  for- 
mer, there  are  many  as  old  as  soon  after  the  revolu- 
tion ;  and  a  vast  number  have  been  published  within 
the  last  five  years.  One  of  their  authors  of  romance, 

*  This  little  morceau  of  pleasant  irony  is  called  Alnwick 
Caatle. 
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who  curbed  his  talents  by  as  few  allusions  as  possible 
to  actual  society,  is  distinguished  for  power  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  thought  I  remember  to  have  read 
one  of  his  books  (Wieland)  when  a  boy,  and  I  take 
it  to  be  a  never-failing  evidence  of  genius,  that,  amid 
a  thousand  similar  pictures  which  have  succeeded, 
the  images  it  has  left,  still  stand  distinct  and  promi- 
nent in  my  recollection.  This  author  (Mi;  Brockden 
Brown)  enjoys  a  high  reputation  among  his  country- 
men, whose  opinions  are  sufficiently  impartial,  since 
he  flattered  no  particular  prejudice  of  the  nation  in 
any  of  his  works. 

The  reputation  of  I^inj^  is  well  known  to_you. 
He  is  an  author  distinguish^  for  a  quality  (^umoor) 
that  has  been  denied  his  countrymen ;  and  his  merit 
is  the  more  rare,  that  it  has  been  shown  in  a  state  of 
society  so  cold  and  so  restrained.  Besides  these 
writers,  there  are  many  others  of  a  similar  character, 
who  enjoy  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  favour  in  their 
own  country.  The  works  of  two  or  three  have  even 
been  translated  (into  French)  in  Europe,  and  a  great 
many  are  reprinted  in  England.  Though  every  writer 
of  fiction  in  America  has  to  contend  against  the  diffi- 
culties 1  have  named,  there  is  a  certain  interest  in  the 
novelty  of  the  subject,  which  is  not  without  its  charm^ 
I  think,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  they  have  all 
been  successful,  or  the  reverse,  just  as  they  have 
drawn  warily,  or  freely,  on  the  distinctive  habits  of 
their  own  country.  I  now  speak  of  their  success 
purely  as  writers  of  romance.  It  certainly  would  be 
possible  for  an  American  to  give  a  description  of  the 
manners  of  his  own  country,  in  a  book  that  he  misht 
choose  to  call  a  romance,  which  should  be  read,  be- 
cause the  world  is  curious  on  the  subject,  but  which 
would  certainly  never  be  read  for  that  nearly  inde- 
finable poetical  interest  which  attaches  itself  to  a 
description  of  manners  less  bald  and  uniform.  All  the 
attempts  to  blend  history  with  romance  in  America, 
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have  been  comparatively  failures,  (and  pertuqps  ibiw 
tunately,)  since  the  subjects  are  too  fiuniliar  to  be 
treated  with  die  freedom  that  Ihe  imagiiiBtioii  abao- 
lutely  requires.    Some  of  the  descriptioiiB  of  tbe 

Crogress  of  society  on  the  borders,  have  had  a  rather 
etter  success,  since  there  is  a  positive,  tbou^  no 
very  poetical,  novelty  in  the  subject;  but,  on  iht 
vhole,  tiie  books  which  have  been  best  received,  are 
^ose  in  which  the  authors  have  trusted  most  to  their 
own  conceptions  of  character,  and  to  qualities  tbmt 
are  common  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  to  human 
nature.  This  fact,  if  its  truth  be  admitted,  will  serve 
to  prove  that  the  American  writer  must  seek  his  re- 
nown in  the  exhibition  of  qualities  ttiat  are  general, 
while  he  is  confessedly  compelled  to  limit  his  obser- 
vations to  a  state  of  society  that  has  a  wonderful  ten- 
dency not  only  to  repress  passion,  but  to  equalize 
N^iumours. 
^  The  Americans  have  always  been-  prolific  writers 
on  polemics  and  politics.  Their  sermons  and  fourth 
of  July  orations  are  numberiess.  Their  historians, 
without  being  very  classical  or  very  profound,  are 
remaikable  for  truth  and  good  sense.  There  is  not, 
perhaps,  in  the  language  a  closer  reasoner  in  meta- 
hysics  than  Edwards  ;  and  their  theological  writers 
nd  great  favour  among  the  sectarians  of  their  re* 
spective  schools. 

The  stage  of  the  United  States  is  decidedly  Eng- 
lish.  Botn  plays  and  players,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  imported.  Theatres  are  numerous,  and  mey  are 
to  be  found  in  places  where  a  traveller  would  little 
€xpect  to  meet  them.  Of  course  they  are  of  all 
sizes,  and  of  every  degree  of  decoration  and  archi- 
tectural beauhr  known  in  Europe,  below  the  very 
hidiest  The  ia<^de  of  the  principal  theatre  in  Phila- 
delphia, is  a  chaste  specimen  in  marble,  of  the  Ionic, 
if  my  memory  is  correct  In  New- York,  there  are 
two  theatres  about  as  large  as  the  Theatre  Fran^ais 
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(iB  the  interior),  and  not  mnch  inferior  in  embellish- 
ments. Besides  these,  there  is  a  very  pretty  little 
theatre,  where  lifter  pieces  are  performed,  and  an- 
other with  a  vast  stage  for  melo-dramas.  There  are 
also  one  or  two  other  places  of  dramatic  representa- 
tion in  this  city,  in  which  horses  and  men  contend  for 
the  bays. 

The  Americans  pay  well  for  dramatic  talent. 
Cooke,  the  greatest  EngUsh  tragedian  of  our  age, 
died  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  there  are  few 
players  of  eminence  in  the  mother  country  who  are 
not  tempted,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  cross  th^ 
ocean.  Shakspeare  is,  of  course,  the  great  author 
of  America,  as  he  is  of  England,  and  1  think  he  is 
quite  as  well  relished  here  as  there.  In  point  of  taste!*, 
if  all  the  rest  of  the  world  be  any  thing  against  Eng- 
land, that  of  America  is  the  best,  since  it  unquestion- 
ably approaches  nearest  to  that  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  theatrical  taste  of 
the  English  is  condemned  by  their  own  judgments, 
since  the  stage  is  not  much  supported  by  those  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  any  other.  You 
will  be  apt  to  ask  me  how  it  happens,  then,  that  the 
American  taste  is  better  ?  Because  the  people,  being 
less  exaggerated  in  their  habits,  are  less  disposed  to 
tolerate  caricatures,  and  because  the  theatres  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  numerous  (though  that  hour  is  near) 
to  admit  of  a  representation  that  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  control  ot  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence.  I 
have  heard  an  English  player  complain  that  he  never 
saw  such  a  dull  audience  as  the  one  before  which  he 
had  just  been  exhibiting ;  and  I  heard  the  same  audi- 
ence complain  that  they  never  listened  to  such  dull 
i'okes.  Now,  there  was  talent  enoudi  in  bo^  parties ; 
lut  the  one  had  formed  his  taste  m  a  coarse  school, 
and  the  others  had  formed  theirs  under  the  dominion 
of  common  sense.  Independently  of  this  peculiarity, 
there  is  a  vast  deal  of  acquired,  travelled  taste  m 
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this  couDtiy.  Ei^lish  tragedy,  and  hi^  Elnriiih 
comedy,  both  of  which,  you  know,  are  exceSeiit, 
never  fail  here,  if  well  played ;  that  is,  tbey  never 
&il  under  the  usual  limits  of  all  amusement  One 
will  cloy  of  sweets.  But  the  iact  of  flie  taste  and 
ludgment  of  these  people,  in  theatrical  exhibitions, 
IS  proved  by  the  number  of  their  good  theatres,  com* 
pared  to  their  population. 

^^  Of  dramatic  writers  tliere  are  none,  or  next  to 
"^.^none.  The  remarks  I  have  made  in  respect  to  novds 
apply  with  double  force  to  this  species  of  compori« 
tion.  A  witty  and  successful  American  comedy  could 
only  proceed  from  extraordinarv  talent.  There  woaM 
be  less  difficulty,  certainly,  wiui  a  tragedy;  but  still, 
there  is  rather  too  much  foreign  competition,  and  too 
much  domestic  emnloyment  in  other  pursuits,  to  invite 
jgenius  to  so  doubtful  an  enterprise.  The  very  bald- 
'^  ness  of  ordinary  American  lite  is  in  deadly  hostility 
Nto  scenic  representation.  The  character  must  be 
supported  solely  bv  its  intrinsic  power.  The  judge, 
the  footman,  the  clown,  the  lawyer,  the  belle,  or  tlie 
beau,  can  receive  no  great  assistance  from  dress. 
Melo-dramas,  except  the  scene  should  be  laid  in  the 
woods,  are  out  of  the  question.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  seek  the  great  clock,  which  is  to  strike  the 
portentous  twelve  blows,  in  the  nearest  church;  a 
vaulted  passage  would  degenerate  into  a  cellar ;  and, 
as  for  ghosts,  the  countiy  was  discovered,  since  tiieir 
visitations  have  ceased.  The  smallest  departure 
from  the  incidents  of  ordinary  life  would  do  violence 
to  every  man^s  experience;  and,  as  already  mention- 
ed, the  passions  which  belong  to  human  nature  must 
be  delineated,  in  America,  subject  to  the  influence 
of  that  despot— <:ommon  sense. 

Notwithstanding  the  overwhelming  influence  of 
British  publications,  and  all  the  difficulties  I  have 
named,  original  books  are  getting  to  be  numerous  in 
the  United  States.    The  impulses  of  talent  and  intel- 
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ligence  are  bearing  down  a  thousand  obstacles.  I 
think  the  new  worn;  will  increase  rapidlj,  and  that 
thej  are  destined  to  produce  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  world.  We  will  pursue  this  subject  another 
time. — ^Adieu. 


TO  THE  ABBATE  GIROMACHT, 

SfC,  SfC, 

PLORBNOE. 


WashingtoD, 


— You  will  be  satisfied  with  these  reasons  for  the 
abrupt  conclusion  of  my  last  I  shall  now  tax  jrour 
patience  for  a  short  continuation  of  the  subject.  ^ 
Althoudi  there  are  so  many  reasons  why  an  ima- 
gmative  literature  should  not  be  speedily  created  in 
this  country,  there  is  none,  but  that  general  activity 
of  employment  which  is  not  favourable  to  study, 
why  science  and  all  the  useful  arts  should  not  be 
cultivated  here,  perhaps,  more  than  any  where  else* 
Great  attention  is  alreadv  paid  to  the  latter.  Though 
there  is  scarce  such  a  tning  as  a  capital  picture  m 
this  whole  country,  I  have  seen  more  beautiful,  grace- 
ful, and  convenient  ploughs  in  positive  use  here,  than 
are  probably  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  Europe 
united.  In  this  single  fact  may  be  traced  the  history 
of  the  character  of  the  people,  and  the  germ  of  their 
future  greatness.  Their  axe  is  admirable  for  form, 
for  neatness,  and  precision  of  weight,  and  it  is  wield- 
ed with  a  skill  that  is  next  to  incredible.  Heapers 
are  nearly  unknown;  but  I  have  seen  single  indi- 
viduals enter  a  field  of  grain  in  the  morning,  and 
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clear  acres  of  its  ^Iden  bur&en,  b][  means  otAe 
cradle^'*  with  a  rapidity  ^at.jhas  amazed  me.  <^Tbe 
vast  multitude  of  toeir  fnven^i^s,  as  tbey  are  exmbit- 
ed  in  the  Patent  Office  in  this  city,  ong^t^to  famish 
food  for  grave  reflection  to  every  strangep^  Several 
large  rooms  are  filled  with  the  models,  many  of  which 
give  evidence  of  the  most  acute  ingenui^.  When 
one  recollects  the  average  proportion  of  adults  to 
jniich  the  population  must  have  been  ccmfined  during 
•^  the  last  thirty-five  years,!  the  number  of  their  inven- 

Ntions  is  marvellous.  A  great  many  of  these  modeb 
contain  no  new  principle,  nor  any  new  appUcation 
of  an  old  principle;  but,  as  in  such  cases  money  has 
been  paid  by  those  who  deposit  them  there  without  an 
object,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  they  were  inventions 
so  far  as  the  claimants  were  concerned.  There  are 
so  few  means  by  which  men,  in  remote  districts  of 
this  country,  can  profit  by  the  ideas  of  other  people 
in  these  matters,  that  it  is  probable  there  are  not  a 
dozen  machines  lodged  in  the  office,  of  which  the 
parties  concerned  did  not  honestly  believe  them- 
selves the  inventors.  You  may  estimate  the  activity 
of  thought,  which  distinguishes  the  mass  of  this  na- 
tion from  all  other  people,  by  this  iact.    It  is  in  itself 

.  a  prodigious  triumpn  to  a  young  people  to  have  given 
form  and  useful  existence  to  the  greatest  improve- 
ment of  our  age ;  hut  the  steain-boat9  are  not  the  only 
gift  of  this  nature,  by  many,  that  Europe  has  already 
^received  from  the  western  hemisphere. 

The  general  accumulation  of  science  in  this  coun- 
try is  exceedingly  great,  though  it  is  quite  likely  that 
few  men  have  yet  attained  to  a  very  eminent  d^ree 
of  knowledge  in  any  one  particular  branch.  Still  it 
is  probable,  that  the  amount  of  science  in  the  United 

*  llie  writer  doe«  not  knoir  whether  this  implement  b  an 
American  inrention  or  not. 

fThe  whole  period  that  the  Patent  Office  has  been  in  ez- 
iftMice. 
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Sutes,  at  this  day,  compared  to  what  it  was  even 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  without  reference  to  tiie  in* 
crease  of  the  population,  is  as  five  to  one,  or  even  in 
a  still  much  greater  proportion.  Lake  all  other  learn-  • 
iog,  it  is  greatly  on  me  advance. 

In  architecture  the  Americans  have  certainly  n^ 
great  reason  to  exult  They  ^pear  to  have  inherited 
Qie  peculiarity  of .  their  ancestors,  in  all  matters  of 
mere  taste.  Their  houses  are  mostly  built  of  wood 
in  the  country  and  in  the  villages,  and  of  bricks  in' 
the  towns.  There  are,  however,  exceptions,  in  all 
cases,  which  reverse  the  rule.  There  are  many 
farm-houses,  seats,  churches,  court-houses,  &c.  in  the 
country  and  smaller  towns,  which  are  of  stone. 
Marble  and  granite  are  getting  a  good  deal  into  use, 
too,  in  die  more  northern  cities.  The  principal 
motive  which  controls  their  taste  is  economy.  It  is 
commonly  cheapest  to  build  of  wood  in  the  country, 
but  where  stone  is  at  hand,  and  of  a  good  quality,  it 
begins  to  be  preferred,  in  what  may  be  called  the 
second  and  third  stages  of  the  settlements^ .  As  the 
materiab  are  cheap,  the  building  are  in  common 
much  laiiger  than  would  be  occupied  by  men  of  the 
same  wealth  in  Europe.  A  house  of  forty  or  of  forty- 
five  feet  firont,  and  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet  in 
depth,  of  two  stories,  with  cellars,  and  garret,  and 
with  oflSces  attached,  is  a  usual  dwelling  for  the  owner 
of  one  or  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  in  a  part  of 
the  country  that  has  been  under  cultivation  thifty  or 
forty  years.  S?ich  a  man  may  be  worth  firom  five  to 
ten  thousand  dollars.  He  has  his  growing  orchard ; 
fifty  sheep;  some  eight  or  ten  cows;  a  stock  of 
young  cattle ;  three  or  four  horses ;  one  or  two  yoke 
of  oxen ;  hogs,  poultry,  and  all  the  other  provisions 
of  a  small  farm.  He  srows  his  own  maize ;  fattens 
his  own  pork ;  makes  his  own  cider ;  kills  his  own 
beef;  raises  his  own  wheat,  rye,  and  flax ;  and,  in 
short,  lives  as  much  as  possible  on  the  articles  of  bia 
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own  prodactioD.    Tliere  are  Aomandt  and 
tiboosaods  of  these  sturdy,  iodqieiideiit  yeo 

I  the  eastern,  middle  and  nortb-westem  SliSbea. 

The  villas  and  counhy-aeets  are  eouuiKiiily  prettf , 
without  ever  attaining  much  elegance  oiwmi^  A  belter 
sort  of  American  coanti74ion8e  will  cover  perhm 
nztv  or  seventy  feet  of  ground  in  length,  ai^  mm  mj 
to  sixty  in  deptih.  There  are  some  M*twioedriafisBe{ 
but  I  should  say  the  first  was  a  £ur  average.  Tbere 
are  a  great  many  a  size  smaller.  The  expenae  of 
buildii^  is,  of  course,  in  proportion  to  the  geoerftl 
xost  of  every  article  in  the  particular  place  iHimre 
die  house  is  erected.  I  am  told  the  best  bmbKnai  m 
New* York  cost  from  thirty  to  forty  tfaoinand  dimtn. 
A  few  are  even  much  more  expensive.  Bat  the 
town-houses,  occupied  by  a  majon^  of  their  gende* 

,  men  (those  who  own  their  own  dweilino),  cost  prob- 
ably something  under  twenty  thousand.*  Toese  are  the 
habitations  ofithe  rich,  exclusively.  They  are  every 
where  exceedingly  neat,  prettilv  furnished,  freqnendy 
with  great  elegance,  and  are  always  comfortable. 
As  some  general  idea  of  the  state  of  the  useful  aria 

:,mu8t  have  been  obtained,  in-  the  course  of  my  pre- 
vious letters  to  the  fraternity,  I  shall  now  pass  to 

/those  which  are  intended  exclusively  to  embelliah 
life. 

The  United  States,  considered  with  reference  to 
their  means  and  opportunities,  have  been  exceeding^ 
prolific  in  painters.  It  is  rather  remaikable,  that,  in 
a  countiy  where  active  and  less  hazardous  employ- 


*  The  writer  aftenrardt  law  a  row  of  baildiiiii  in  New- 
Yoric  of  the  ft^lowing  oort  and  dimeotioiit;  twenty^hre  iMt 
front,  (m  marble)  fi^f&re  feet  deep,  and  of  three  stories,  be- 
iMes  the  baiement  The  lots  were  two  handled  feet  in  dqidi. 
The  botldings  were  abont  as  w^  finished  as  a  thM-iafte  Loo* 
don  town-boose.  The  cost  of  the  whole  was  ten  ♦*»*»— ^ii 
ddlars,  and  the  rent  six  hundred  doUars  a-year.  These  booaea 
were  fai  the  dearest  city  of  America,  but  not  in  tiie  deamt 
part  of  the  town. 
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ments  are  so  open  to  talent,  men  should  take  an  in* 
cHnation  to  a  pursuit  that  is  rarely  profitable,  and  in 
which  mediocritj  is  as  annojring  as  success  is  tri- 
umphant I  cannot  say  that  the  majority  of  these 
gentlemen  acknowledge  that  the  fine  arts  are  greatly 
encouraged  in  America,  nor  has  it  yet  been  my  happy 
lot  to  enter  a  country  in  which  artists  and  authors 
were  very  ^nerally  of  opinion  that  the  pen  and  the 
pencil  received  the  rewards  and  honours  which  no 
one  will  deny  they  merit  A  very  great  majority  of 
the  American  artists  are  portrait  painters.  Some  of 
them  are  highly  esteemed  by  their  own  countrjrmen, 
and  certainly  mere  are  a  few  of  a  good  deal  of  merit 
They  are  generally  more  distinguished  for  spirit  and 
character,  than  for  finish  or  grace ;  but  it  is  quite 
evident  that,  as  a  class,  they  are  rapidly  improving. 
Drawing  is  tiie  point  in  which  they  chiefly  fail ;  and 
this,  too,  is  probably  an  inherited  defect,  since  most 
of  them  are  disciples  of  the  English  school 
.  There  are  some  highly  respectable  professional 
landscape  painters.  One  of  them  (a  Mr.  Cole)  pos- 
sesses the  rare  faculty  of  giving  to  his  pictures  the 
impression  of  nature,  to  a  degree  so  extraordinary, 
that  he  promises  to  become  eminent  You  know 
my  eye  is  only  for  nature.  I  have  heard  both  high 
eulogiums  and  sneering  critiques  on  the  powers  of 
(his  young  man,  as  an  artist ;  some  declaring  that  he 
has  reached  a  point  far  beyond  that  attained  by  any 
of  his  competitors,  and  others  denying  that  he  knows 
how  to  make  a  sky  look  blue,  stamaum  ariem.  To 
me  his  scenery  is  like  the  scenery  from  which  he 
drew ;  and  as  he  has  taste  and  skill  enough  to  reject 
what  is  disagreeable,  and  to  arrange  the  attractive 
parts  of  his  pictures,  I  only  hope  he  will  continue  to 
study  the  great  master  from  whom  he  has  drawn  his 
first  inspirations.  America  has  produced  several  his- 
torical painters.  West,  though  a  native  of  this  coun- 
try, and,  perhaps  with  a  pardonable  vanity,  claimed 
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as  such  by  tliese  people,  was,  to  all  intents  and  par 
poses  an'English  artist  There  are  one  or  two  of 
his  pupils  who  practise  their  skill  here,  and  a  few 
others  have  aspired  to  die  highest  branch  of  their  art 
One  of  them  (Mr.  Alston)  is  said  to  be  employed  on 
a  great  and  elaborate  picture  (die  handwriting  on 
the  wall ;)  and  as  his  taste  and  merit  are  nniverially 
admitted,  a  good  deal  is  expected  from  his  pencil. 
It  may  serye  to  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  taste 
for  pictures  in  mis  country,  or  rather  of  the  desire 
which  exists  to  encourage  talent,  if  I  in^ition  the 
price  he  b  to  receive  for  this  work.  A  company  of 
gentlemen  are  said  to  have  bought  the  picture,  in 
advance,  by  agreeing  to  pay  ten  thousand  dollars. 
I  believe  it  is  their  intention  to  remunerate  them- 
selves by  exhibiting  it,  and  then  to  deposit  the  work 
in  some  public  place.  Cabinet  pieces,  by  this  artbt, 
are  readily  sold  for  prices  of  between  three  hundred 
and  a  thousand  dollars,  and  the  pencil  of  Cole  is 
employed  as  much  as  he  pleases.  There  are  many 
otlier  artists  that  paint  portraits  and  landscapes,  who 
seldom  want  orders.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  has  paid  Trumbull  thirty-two  thousand  dollars 
for  the  four  historical  paintings  that  are  destined  to 
fill  as  many  compartments  in  the  rotunda,  or  the 
great  hall  of  the  Capitol. 

It  is  plain  that  the  system  of  elementary  education 
pursued  by  this  country,  must  bring  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  talent,  within  the  influence  of  those  causes 
which  lead  to  renown.  If  we  suppose  one  hundred 
men  in  America  to  possess  the  same  amount  of  native 
talent  as  one  hundred  men  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  more  of  it  will,  of  necessity,  be  excited  to 
action,  since  more  individuals  are  placed  in  situations 
to  feel  and  to  improve  their  infant  powers.  Although 
a  certain  d^ree  of  excellence  in  the  higher  branches 
of  learning  and  of  art,  may  yet  be  necessary  to  create 
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a  standard,  and  even  for  the  establishments  of  higher 
schools  or  real  universities,  still  the  truth  of  this  po- 
sition is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  there  already  exisfa^ 
among  this  people,  a  far  more  advanced  state  of  im- 
provement in  all  that  relates  to  the  familiar  interests 
of  life  than  among  any  other.  It  is  true  that  a  division 
of  labour,  and  vast  competition,  may  create  a  degree 
of  minute  perfection  in  many  articles  of  European 
manufacture,  that  is  not  known  in  the  same  articles 
manufactured  here ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  conmionly 
found,  in  all  such  cases,  that  these  wary  people  have 
counted  the  profit  and  the  cost  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy. As  circumstances  vary,  they  instantly  improve; 
and,  once  induced  to  persevere,  they  soon  fearlessly 
challenge  competition. 

The  purely  intellectual  day  of  America  is  yet  in 
its  dawn.    B4it4ts  sun  wiU  not  9xwe  from  darkness,  • 
like  those  of  nations  witii  vrbose  experience  we  are 
faipiliar ;  nor  is  the  approach  of  its  meridian  to  be 
calculated  by  the  known  progress  of  any  other  peo- 
ple.    The  learned  professions  are  now  full  to  over-      t> 
flowing,  not  so  much  with  learning  as  with  incum-  I   v 
bents,' certainly,  but  so  much  so,  as  to  b^in  to  give  <  ' , 
a  new  direction  to  education  and  talents.     Writers       ^ 
are  already  getting  to  be  numerous,  for  literature  is    ^^^ 
beginning  to  be  profitable.     Those  authors  who  are 
successful,  receive  prices  for  their  labours,  which 
exceed  those  paid  to  the  authors  of  any  country, 
England  alone  excepted ;  and  which  exceed  even  the  ^ 
prices  paid  to  the  most  distinguished  authors  of  the 
mother  country,  if  the  difference  in  the  relative  value 
of  money  in  the  two  countries,  an^  in  the  luxury  of 
the  press,  be  computed.     The  same  work  which  is 
sold  m  England  for  six  dollars,  is  sold  in  the  United 
States  for  two.     The  profit  to  the  publisher  is  ob- 
tained out  of  a  common  rate  of  per  centage.     Now, 
as  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cciit.  on  six  thousand 
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dollars,  is  two  thousand,*  and  on  two  thousand  dot* 
lars,  only  six  hundred  and  sixty-six,  it  is  quite  eri- 
dent,  that  if  hoth  parties  sell  one  thousand  copies  of 
a  work,  the  English  publisher  pockets  three  time«  the 
most  profit  And  yet,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
and  notwithstanding  the  great  difference  in  the  popa- 
lation  of  the  two  countries,  the  English  bookseller 
rarely  sells  more,  if  he  does  as  many,  copies  of  a 
book,  than  the  American.  It  is  the  extraordinary 
demand  which  enables  the  American  publisher  to 

|>ay  so  well,  and  which,  provided  there  was  no  Eng- 
ish  competition,  would  enable  him  to  pay  still  better, 
or  rather  still  more  generally,  than  he  does  at  present. 
The  literature  of  the  United  States  is  a  subject  of 
the  highest  interest  to  the  civilized  world  ;  for  when 
it  does  begin  to  be  felt,  it  will  be  felt  with  a  force,  a 
directness,  and  a  common  sense  in  its  application,  that 
has  never  yet  been  known.  If  there  were  no  other 
points  of  difference  between  this  country  and  other 
nations,  those  of  its  political  and  religious  freedom, 
alone,  would  give  a  colour  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  writings  of  a  people  so  thoroughly  imbued  with 
their  distinctive  principles,  and  so  keenly  alive  to 
their  advantages.  The  example  of  America  has  been 
silently  operating  on  Europe  for  lialf  a  century ;  but 
its  doctrines  and  its  experience,  exhibited  with  the 
understanding  of  those  familiar  with  both,  have  never 
yet  been  pressed  on  our  attention.  I  think  the  time 
for  the  experiment  is  getting  near. 

A  curious  inquiry  might  be  raised  as  to  the  proba- 
ble fate  of  the  English  language,  among  so  many 
people  having  equal  claims  to  its  possession.  I  put 
this  question  to  my  friend,  who  has  kindly  permitted 
me  to  give  you  the  substance  of  his  reply.     You  will 

*  This  calculation  supposes  oue-third  of  the  price  to  go  to 
the  trade  in  discount,  one-third  to  the  expenses,  aiDd  the  other 
third  to  constitute  the  joint  profit  of  the  author  and  publisher. 
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at  oDce  understand  that  this  ia  a  subject  which  re- 
quires a  greater  knowledge  of  the  matter  in  dispute, 
ttian  what  I,  as  a  foreigner,  can  claim  : — 

"  in  order  to  decide  which  nation  speaks  the  Eag> 
lisfa  lai^age  best,  it  becomes  necessary  to  refer  to 
some  standard.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  higher 
classes  in  London  are  always  to  set  the  fashion  ia 
pronunciation,  and  the  best  living  writers  in  Eng- 
land are  to  fix  the  meaning  of  words,  the  point  is 
clearly  decided  in  their  favour,  since  one  cannot  see 
on  what  principle  ihej  are  to  be  put  in  the  wrong. 
That  the  better  company  of  London  must  set  me 
fashion  for  the  pronunciation  of  words  in  England, 
and  indeed  for  the  whole  English  empire,  is  quite 
plain  ;  for,  as  this  very  company  comprises  all  tiiose 
whose  manners,  birth,  fortune,  and  political  distinc- 
tion, make  them  the  objects  of  admiration,  it  becomea 
necessary  to  imitate  their  aSectations,  whether  of 
speech  or  dr,  in  order  to  create  the  impression  that 
one  belongs  to  their  society.  It  is  absurd  to  think 
that  either  parliament,  or  the  stage,  or  the  universi- 
ties, or  the  church,  can  produce  any  veiy  serious 
effect  on  the  slighter  forms  of  utterance  adopted  by 
this  powerful  caste.  The  player  may  hint  at  the  laws 
of  prosody  for  ever,  unless  his  rule  happens  to  suit 
the  public  ear,  it  becomes  no  more  than  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  stage.  The  fellow,  when  he  gets  be- 
yond his  cloisters,  is  glad  to  conceal  the  habits  of 
retirement  in  the  language  of  the  world ;  and  as  for 
the  member  of  Parliament,  if  he  happen  to  be  of  the 
caste,  he  speaks  like  &e  rest  of  them ;  and  if  not,  he 
is  no  better  than  a  Tulgar  fellow,  who  is  very  glad  to 
conceal  his  provinciafisms  by  having  as  little  said 
about  them  as  possible.  In  short,  the  bishop  might 
just  as  well  expect  to  induce  the  exquisite  to  wear  a 
copy  of  his  wig,  or  the  representative  of  Othello,  to 
set  the  fashion  of  smooty  faces,  as  either  of  them  to 
think  of  giving  the  tone  to  pronunciation,  or  even  to 
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the  meaning  of  words.  A  secret  au^  lasting  inflii* 
6nce  is  no  doubt  produced  by  educatiop  i  but  fiudnoD 
is  &r  more  imperious  than  even  the  kws  .of  tfie 
schools.  It  is,  I  think,  a  capital  mistake^to  believe 
that  either  of  the  professions  nanoie^jgroddj^ginT 

¥eat  impression  on  the  spoken  laiigvyigeof  Ei^and 
hey  receive  more  from  fashion  than  uey  give  to  it ; 
and  they  each  have  their  particular  phrases,  but  ibej 
rarely  go  any  farther  than  tiieir  own  limits.  This  is 
more  or  less  the  case  in  all  other  European  nations. 


j  The  rule  is  more  absolute,  however,  in  England  thmn 
;  in  France,  for  instance,  because  the  former  has  no 
I  academy,  and  because  men  of  letters  have  tur  leas 
;  circulation,  and,  of  course,  far  less  influence  in  so- 
;  cietv  there,  than  in  the  neidbbouring  kingdom.    The 
f  tendency  of  every  thing  in  England  is  Jo.  aristocracy. 
I  can  conceive  that  the  King  of  England  mi^t  venr 
well  set  a  fashion  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  word, 
because,  being  the  greatest  aristocrat  of  the  nation, 
the  smaller  ones  mimt  be  ambitious  of  showii^  that 
tiiey  kept  enough  of  his  company  to  catch  his  imper> 
fectioDs  of  speech ;  but,  as  tor  the  King  of  France, 
he  sits  too  much  on  a  pinnacle  for  men  to  presume 
to  imitate  his  blunders.    A  powerful,  wealthy,  he- 
reditary, but  subsidizing  aristocracy,  rules  all  things 
in  England ;  but,  while  wit  gives  up  to  the  King  and 
la  charte^  the  control  of  politics  in  France,  it  asserts 
its  own  prerogative  over  every  other  interest  of  the 
empire,  religion,  perhaps,  a  little  excepted. 

^'  There  exists  a  very  different  state  of  things  in 
America.  If  we  had  a  great  capital,  like  Loo^n, 
where  men  of  leisure,  and  fortune,  and  education, 
pieriodically  assembled  to  amuse  themselves,  I  tiiink 
we  should  establish  a  fashionable  aristocracy,  too, 
which  should  give  the  mode  to  the  forms  of  speech, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  dress  and  deportment  Perhaps 
the  influence  of  talent  and  wit  would  be  as  much 
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felt  in  such  a  town  as  in  Paris ;  for  it  is  the  great 
peculiarity  of  our  institiitianR  to  give  more  Inflaepce 
to  taJents  than  to  any  one  other  thing.  But  we  have 
no  such  capital,  nor  aie  we  TiEely,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  to  have  one  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  produce 
any  great  effect  on  the  language.  In  those  States 
where  many  men  of  leisure  and  education  are  to  be 
found,  there  are  large  towns,  in  which  they  pass 
their  winters,  and  where,  of  course,  they  observe  all 
those  forms  which  are  more  or  less  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. The  habits  of  poUte  life,  and  even  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Boston,  of  New-York,  of  Baltimore, 
and  of  Philadelphia,  vary  in  manv  thing?,  and  a  prac- 
tised ear  may  tell  a  native  of  either  of  these  places, 
from  a  native  of  any  one  of  the  odiers,  by  some  little 
peculiarity  of  speech.  There  is  vet  no  predominating 
influence  to  induce  the  fashionables  of  these  towns  to 
wish  to  imitate  the  fashionables  of  any  other.    If  any 

Slace  is  to  possess  this  influence,  it  will  certainly  be 
[ew-York;  but  I  think,  on  an  examination  of  thQ 
subject,  that  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  an  entirely 
diflierent  standard  for  the  language  must  be  established 
in  the  United  States,  from  that  which  governs  so  ab- 
solutely in  England. 

**"  If  the  people  of  this  country  were  like  the  people 
of  any  other  country  on  earth,  we  should  be  speaking 
at  this  moment  a  great  variety  of  nearly  unintelligible 
patois;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  German  and , 
French  descent,  speak,  as  a  body,  an  incomparably 
better  English  than  the  people  of  the  mother  country. 
There  is  not,  probably,  a  man  (o(  English  descent) 
born  in  this  country,  who  would  not  be  perfectly 
intelligible  to  all  whom  he  should  meet  in  the  streete 
of  London,  thou^  a  vast  number  of  those  he  met  in 
the  streets  of  London  would  be  nearly  unintelligible 
to  him.    In  fine,  we  speak  our  language,  as  a  nation, 
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better  than  any  otiier  people  speak  their  language.* 
When  one  reflects  on  tne  immense  surface  of  country 
diat  we  occupy,  the  general  accuracy,  in  pronuncia- 
tion and  in  the  use  of  words,  is  quite  astonishing. 
/This  resemblance  in  speech  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
I  the  great  diffusion  of  intellieence,  and  to  the  inex- 
..    \haustible  activity  of  the  population,  which,  in  a  man- 

.^  ;  jfiji&P^  destroys  space. 

t^    '      ^^  It  is  anotiier  peculiarity  of  our  institutions,  that 

i"  the  language  of  the  country,  instead  of  becoming 
more  divided  into  provincial  dialects,  is  becodung, 

^  not  only  more  assimilated  to  itself  as  a  whole,  but 
more  assimilated  to  a  standard  which  sound  general 
principles,  and  the  best  authorities  among  our  old 
writers,  would  justify.  The  distinctions  m  speech 
between  New-England  and  New- York,  or  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  any  other  State,  were  far  greater  twenty 
years  ago  than  they  are  now.  Emigration  alone 
would  produce  a  large  portion  of  this  change ;  but 
emigration  would  often  introduce  provincialisms  with- 
out correcting  them,  did  it  not  also,  by  bringing  acute 
men  together,  sharpen  wits,  provoke  comparisons, 
challenge  investigations,  and,  finally,  fix  a  standard. 

'^  It  has  been  a  matter  of  hot  dispute,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  in  which  of  our  large  towns  the  best 
English  is  spoken.  The  result  of  this  discussion 
has  been  to  convince  most  people  who  know  any 
tiling  of  the  matter,  that  a  perfectlv  pure  English  is 
spoken  nowhere,  and  to  establish  the  superiority,  on 
one  point  in  favour  of  Boston,  on  another  in  favour 
of  New- York,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
The  effect  of  all  this  controversy  is,  to  make  men 
think  seriously  on  the  subject,  and  thinking  seriously 
is  the  first  step  in  amenclment     We  do  amend,  and 


*  Of  coane  the  writer  calls  Italy  one  nation,  and  all  Genoany 
eoe  nation,  lo  &r  as  language  is  concerned. 
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each  year  introduces  a  better  and  purer  English  into 
our  country.  We  are  obliged,  as  you  maj  Buppose, 
to  have  recourae  to  Bome  standard  to  setde  these 
contentioDs.  What  shall  thiH  standard  be  ?  It  is  not 
society,  for  that  itself  is  divided  on  the  disputed 
points;  it  cannot  be  ttie  church,  for  there  is  none 
that  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  parties ;  it  cannot 
be  the  stage,  for  that  is  composed  of  foreigners,  and  •  ■ 
poBsesaes  little  influence  on  morals,  politics,  or  any  ' 
thing  else ;  nor  the  universities,  for  they  are  provin* 
cial,  and  parties  to  the  dispute ;  nor  Congress,  for  that 
does  not  represent  the  fa^iion  and  education  of  the 
nation ;  nor  the  court,  for  there  is  none  but  the  Presi- 
dent, and  be  is  often  a  hot  partisan ;  nor  the  fashions 
of  speech  in  En^and,  for  we  of^  find  as  much  fault 
with  them  as  we  do  with  our  own.  Thus,  you  seS^ 
we  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  consulting  reason, 
and  authoiity,  and  analc^,  and  all  the  known  laws 
of  language,  in  order  to  arrive  at  our  object.  This 
we  are  daily  doii^,  and  !  think  the  consequence  will 
be,  that,  in  anotiier  generation  or  two,  far  more  rea- 
sonable English  will  be  used  in  this  country  than 
exists  here  now.  How  &r  this  melioration  or  purifi- 
cation  of  our  langu^je  wiU  affect  the  mother  country, 
is  another  question. 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  twenty  years  too  soon  to  expect  tlwt 
England  will  very  complacently  submit  to  receive 
opinions  or  iashions  very  directly  from  America." 
[What  she  will  do  twenty  years  later,  is  a  question 
tbat  little  concerns  us,  dear  Abbate,  since  1  have  not, 
and  yon  ought  not  to  have,  any  very  direct  interests 
in  the  fortunes  of  posterity.^  "But  the  time  has 
already  arrived,  when  Amenca  is  beginning  to  re- 
ceive wiA  great  distrtist  feshions  and  opinions  from 
England.  Until  within  tiii€  last  fifteen  years,  the 
influence  of  the  mother  country,  in  all  things  con- 
nected with  mere  niaget,  was  predonunant  to  an  in- 
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credible  extent ;  but  every  day  is  making  a  greater 
change. 

^^On  a  thousand  subjects  we  have  been  rudely 
provoked  into  comparisons, — an  experiment  that  the 
most  faultless  generally  find  to  be  attended  with 
hazard.  We  are  a  bold  though  a  quiet  people,  and 
names  and  fashions  go  for  but  little  when  set  in  op- 
position to  the  unaccommodating  and  downright  good 
sense  of  this  nation.  It  may  be  enou^  for  an  Eng- 
lishman that  an  innovation  on  language  is  supported 
by  the  pretty  lips  of  such  or  such  a  belle  of  quality 
and  hish  degree;  but  the  American  sees  too  many 

!>retty  lips  at  home,  to  be  very  submissive  to  any 
breign  dictation  of  this  sort  I  think  it  plain,  there- 
fore, that  the  language  must  be  reduced  to  known 
general  rules,  and  rules,  too,  that  shall  be  respectea 
as  such  rules  should  be,  or  else  we  shall  have  a  dialect 
distinct  from  that  of  the  mother  country.  I  have 
not,  however,  the  slightest  apprehensions  of  any  thing 
of  the  kind  arriving,  since  any  one  who  understand^ 
the  use  of  figures  can  estimate  the  probable  influence 
of  the  two  nations  half  a  century  hence.  1  think  it 
will  be  just  as  much  the  desire  of  England  then  to 
be  in  our  fashion,  as  it  was  our  desire  twenty  yean 
0  to  be  in  hers,  and  for  precisely  the  same  reason, 
he  influence  of  fifty  millions  of  people,  living  under 
one  government,  backed  by  enormous  wealth,  extend- 
ed intelligence,  a  powerful  literature,  and  unrivalled 
freedom,  cannot  be  very  problematical,  in  the  eyes 
of  any  man  who  is  capable  of  regarding  the  subject 
free  from  prejudice  or  passion.  I  very  well  know 
there  is  a  fashion  of  predicting  the  separation  of  our 
States,  and  a  consequent  disorganization  of  society, 
which  would  certainly  weaken  that  influence.  These 
predictions  were  made  fifty  years  ago  with  rather 
more  confidence  than  they  are  made  now,  and  those 
who  know  most  in  the  matter,  treat  them  with  very 
little  deference.     But,  admitting  that  they  should  be 
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realized,  in  what  particular  will  the  result  materially 
afiect  the  question  before  us  ?  A  division  of  this  re- 
public into  two  or  three  republics,  is  the  utmost  that 
can  be  expected.  There  would  still  exist  those  inti- 
mate relations  between  the  parts  of  our  present  em- 
pire which  find  tiieir  support  in  a  conformity  of 
principles,  and  our  intercourse  and  literature  would 
necessarily  be  essentially  the  same.  I  cannot  see 
that  the  impression  on  the  language  would  in  any 
degree  be  weakened,  except  that,  by  dividing  our 
power,  we  might  retard  a  little  the  period  when  the 
weight  of  that  power  should  obtain  its  natural  and 
necessary  preponderance.  You  may  be  assured, 
that,  in  thinking  on  this  subject,  I  have  not  forgotten 
that  history  supplies  sufficient  evidence  that  small 
communities  may  exercise  a  vast  influence  over 
larger;  but  I  do  not  know  where  to  find  a  precedent 
for  a  large  community,  possessing  equal  activity  and 
intelligence,  submitting  to  be  controlled,  either  mor- 
ally or  politically,  by  one  physically  much  weaker.  Our 
own  history  already  furnishes  a  striking  example  of 
the  very  reverse ;  and  as  we  are  bent  on  perpetuating 
all  the  means  of  our  present  independence,  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  we  shall  gain  a  moral  ascendancy  in 
the  world,  in  proportion  as  we  gain  physical  force. 
If  a  pretty  duchess  can  now  set  a  fashion  in  speech, 
what  will  not  a  combination  of  two  hundred  millions 
of  persons  do,  (the  number  is  not  at  all  exaggerated 
if  we  carry  the  time  forward  a  century  and  a  half,) 
more  especially  if  all  of  themr  shall  happen  to  possess 
a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  use  of  letters. 

^^  You  may  have  a  curiosity  to  know  something  of 
the  present  state  of  the  tallage  in  America.  I  have 
already  said  that  there  is  no  patois  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  country.  There  is  broken  English 
among  the  Germans,  French,  and  other  foreigners, 
but  nothing  that  is  very  widely  distinct  from  the  lan- 
guage of  London.    Still  there  are  words  of  perfectly 
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provincial  use,  most^f  which  were  brought  from 
certain  parts  of  the  mother  country,  and  which  have 
been  preserved  here,  and  a  few  which  have  been  in- 
troduced from  wantonness  or  necessity.  There  is 
much  more  difference  in  intonation,  and  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  particular  wonb,  than  in  the  use  of 
terms  unknown  to  England.  The  best  English  ia 
spoken  bj  the  natives  of  the  middle  States^  who  are 

turelj  the  descendants  of  Ei^lish  parents,  widioot 
eing  the  descendants  of  emigrants  from  New-Ens- 
..land.  The  educated  men  of  all  ttie  southern  Atlantic 
States,  especially  the  members  of  those  fiunilies  which 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  the  better  society  of 
their  towns,  also  speak  an  English  but  little  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  best  circles  of  the 
mother  country.  Still  there  are  shades  of  difference 
between  these  very  persons,  that  a  nice  and  prac- 
tised ear  can  detect,  and  which,  as  they  denote  the 
parts  of  the  Union  to  which  they  belong,  must  be 
called  provincialisms.  These  little  irregularities  of 
language  solely  arise  fr*om  the  want  of  a  capital. 

'^Throughout  all  New-England,  and  among  most 
of  the  descendants  of  the  people  of  New-England, 
tiie  English  language  is  spoken  with  more  or  less  of 
an  intonation  derived,  I  believe,  from  the  western 
counties  of  England,  and  with  a  mt>nunciation  that 
is  often  peculiar  to  diemselves.  They  form  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  entire  population  of  the  countiy, 
that  some  of  their  provincialisms  are  gettii^  to  form 
a  part  of  our  ordinary  language.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  New-England  dialect  {the  term  is  almost 
too  strong)  is  most  discernible  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  dwell  on  the  last  word  of  a  sentence, 
or  the  last  syllable  of  a  word.  It  is  not  properly 
drawling,  for  they  speak  very  quick  in  common, 
much  quicker  than  the  English;  so  quick,  indeed, 
as  to  render  syllables  frequently  indistinct :  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  peculiar  pause  they  make  on  the 
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last  word,  I  quesdoD  if  tiiey  utter  a  sentence  in 
less  time  than  those  who  dwell  more  equally  on  its 
separate  parts.*    Amon^  men  of  the  world  and  of 
education,  this  peculianty  is,  of  course,  often  lo8t,\ 
but  education  is  so  common,  and  the  state  of  society  . 
so  simple  in  New-England,  as  to  produce  less  apparent' 
distinction  in  speech  and  manners  than  it  is  usual  to 
find  elsewhere. 

^^  Another  mailed  peculiarity  of  New-England  is 
in  the  pronunciation  of  a  great  many  words.  The 
fact  that  a^ast  improvement  has  occurred  in  this 
respect  within  the  last  thirty  years,  however,  goes  to 
prove  the  truth  of  what  I  have  just  told  you,  no  less 
than  of  the  increasing  iatelligence  of  the  nation. 

''When  I  was  a  boy,  I  was  sent  from  a  middlex 
State,  for  my  education,  to  Connecticut.  I  took  with  ] 
me,  of  course,  the  language  of  my  father^s  house.  In  '^ 
the  first  year  I  was  laughed  out  of  a  great  many  cor^ 
rect  sounds,  and  into  a  great  many  vulgar  and  dis- 
agreeable substitutes.  At  my  return  home  to  pass  a 
vacation,  I  almost  threw  a  sister  into  fits  by  calling 
one  of  her  female  friends  a  *virtoous  an-gel,'  pro- 
nouncing ,the  first  syllable  of  the  last  word  like  the 
article.  ^  It  was  in  vain  that  I  supported  my  new 
reading  by  the  authorities  of  the  university^  The 
whole  six  weeks  were  passed  in  hot  discussions  be- 
tween my  sister  and  myself,  amidst  the  laughter  and 
merriment  of  a  facetious  father,  who  had  the  habit 
of  trotting  me  through  my  Connecticut  prosody  by 
inducing  me  to  recite  Pope's  Temple  of  Fame,  to  the 
infinite  delight  of  two  or  three  wa^sh  elder  brothers, 
who  had  got  their  English  longs  and  shorts  in  a  more 
southern  school.    It  was  at  a  time  of  life  when  shav- 


♦  The  phrase  of  "  I  wonder  if  he  did,"  is  very  common  in  New- 
Enfflaud.  It  is  usually  uttered  "  I  wonder  if  he  de-^e-e-ed,*' 
with  a  falling  of  the  voice  at  the  last  word,  to  nearly  an  octave 
below  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Sometimes  there  is  more  than 
one  resting  point,  io  a  sentence  of  any  length. 
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ing  was  a  delight  instead  of  a  torment.  I  remember 
they  were  always  sure  of  drawing  me  out  by  intro- 
ducing the  subject  of  my  beard,  which  I  pedantically 
called  berd^  or,  for  which,  if  pushed  a  little  harder 
ttian  common,  I  gave  tiiem  a  choice  between  herd 
and  baird.  Even  to  this  hour,  it  is  rare  to  find  a 
native  of  New-England  who  does  not  possess  some 
N^f  these  marked  pipvincialiitps  of  speech.  By  a  sin- 
gular corruption,  the^wordVtone  is  often  pronounced 
ifim,  while  none  is  pronounced  noofUj  or  nearly  like 
krwwn.  The  latter  is  ahnost  a  shibboleth,  as  is 
nothing^  pronounced  according  to  the  natural  power 
of  the  letters,  instead  of  nuthmg,  I  think,  however, 
a  great  deal  of  the  peculiarity  of  New-England  pro- 
nunciation is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  intelligence  of  its 
inhabitants.  This  may  appear  a  paradox ;  but  it  can 
easily  be  explained.  They  all  read  and  write ;  but 
the  New-En^landman,  at  home,  is  a  man  of  exceed- 
ingly domestic  habits.  He  has  a  theoretical  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  without  its  practice.  Those 
who  migrate  lose  many  of  their  peculiarities  in  the 
mixed  multitudes  they  encounter;  but  into  New- 
England  the  current  of  emigration,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  which  originally  came  from  the  mother 
country,  has  never  set  It  is  vain  to  tell  a  man  who 
has  his  book  before  him,  that  cham  spells  cAoine,  as 
in  chamber;  or  an^  ane^  aS  in  angel;  or  cbn,  dane^  as 
in  danger.  He  replies  bv  asking  what  sound  is  pro- 
duced by  an^  dan^  and  cnam.  1  believe  it  woula  be 
found,  on  pursuing  the  inquiry,  that  a  great  number 
of  their  peculiar  sounds  are  introduced  through  their 
$pelling-Dook8,  and  yet  there  are  some,  certainly,  that 
cannot  be  thus  explained.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  nin^  people  in  ten,  in  New-England,  pronounce 
doe^s  doozty  when  the  mere  power  of  the  letters  would 
make  it  nearer  doze*  There  is  one  more  singular 
c^cmiptiou,  which  I  shall  mention  before  I  go  farther 
simcilu  and  whir^       ^"   "**"'         ^^  **»'  mouths  of 
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men,  even  in  Boston,  who,  in  other  reipectB,  would 
not  be  much  cnticiBed  for  their  lu^&ge :  the  veib 
to  shorn  was  formerly,  and  is  even  now,  spelt  fA«», 
and  shewed  in  its  participle ;  I  have  heard  men  of 
education  and  mannen,  in  Boston,  say,  *'fae  ihem  me 
that,"  for,  he  shoaed  me  thaL  v 

"With  these  exceptiotu,  which'  are  sufficientlj 
numerous,  and  the  hard  sound  they  almost  always 
give  the  letter  u,  the  people  of  New-England  speak 
the  language  more  life  Uie  people  of  Old-England 
than  any  other  parts  of  our  countiy.  They  speak 
with  a  closer  month,  both  physically  and  morally, 
than  those  who  live  fiirtiier  south  and  west  There  . 
is  also  a  little  of  a  nasal  sound  amoi^  some  of  titem, 
but  it  is  br  from  being  as  general  as  the  odier  pecilr 
liarities  T  hare  named.  ' 

^  The  middle  States  certainly  speak  a  softer  Ei^- 
lish  than  tiieir  bretitren  of  the  east,  I  should  say, 
that  when  you  get  as  &r  south  as  Maryland,  the  soft- 
est, and  perhaps  as  pure  an  English  is  spoken  as  is 
any  where  heard.  No  rule  on  such  a  subject,  how- 
ever, is  without  many  exceptions  in  the  United  States. 
The  emigration  alone  would,  as  yet,  prevent  perfect 
unifonni^.  The  voices  of  the  American  females  are 
particularly  sofl  and  silvery ;  and  I  think  the  language, 
a  harsh  one  at  the  best,  is  made  softer  by  our  women, 
especially  of  the  middle  and  southern  States,  than 
you  often  hear  it  in  Europe. 

"New- York,  Philadelphia,-  and  Baltimore,  have 
each  their  peculiar  phrases.  Some  of  the  women 
have  a  habit  of  dwelling  a  little  too  long  on  the  final 
syllables,  but  I  think  it  is  rare  among  the  higher 
classes  of  society.  I  don^  know  that  it  exists  at  aU, 
as  far  south  as  Baltimore.  As  you  go  further  south, 
it  is  true,  you  get  a  slower  utterance,  and  other  slidit 
varieties  of  provincialism.  In  Georgia,  you  find  a 
positive  drawl,  among  what  are  called  the  "crack- 
ers."    More  or  less  m  this  drawl,  and  of  all  the  pe- 
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culiar  sounds,  are  found  in  the  south-western  and 
western  States;  but  &ey  are  all  too  new  to  have  anj 
fixed  habits  of  speech  of  their  own. 

*^  The  usual  vulgar  phrases  which  are  put  into  the 
mouths  of  Americans,  are  commonly  caricatured, 
tfiough  always  founded  in  truth.  ^I  guess,*  is  a  phrase 
of  New-England.  It  is  used  a  great  deal,  thoi^  not 
as  often,  as  *'  you  know,*  by  a  cockney.  It  proceeds, 
I  think,  from  the  cautious  and  subdued  habit  of  speak- 
Sqg  which  is  characteristic  of  these  people.  The 
|;entlemen  rarely  use  it,  though  I  confess  I  have  heard 
it,  interlarding  the  conversation  of  pret^  lips  that 
derived  none  of  their  beauty  from  the  Puritans.  You 
see,  therefore,  that  it  has  been  partially  introduced 
by  the  emigrants  into  the  middle  States.  Criticism 
is  here  so  active,  just  now,  that  it  is  rapidly  getting 
into  disuse.  The  New-Yorker  frequently  Miys,  ' T 
suspect,'  and  the  Virginian,  *  I  reckon.'  But  the  two 
last  are  often  used  in  the  best  society  in  the  mother 
country.* 

^^  The  difference  in  pronunciation  and  in  the  use 
of  words,  between  the  really  good  society  of  tliis 
country  and  that  of  England,  is  not  very  great  In 
America,  we  can  always  tell  an  Englishman  by  what 
we  are  pleased  to  call  his  provincialisms  (and,  quite 
half  the  time,  the  term  is  correct,)  I  was  struck  at 
tfie  close  resemblance  between  the  language  of  the 
higher  classes  in  the  mother  country,  and  the  higher 
classes  of  my  own,  especially  if  the  latter  belong  to 
the  middle  States.  There  are  certainly  points  of  dif- 
ference, but  they  as  often  proceed  from  affectation  in 
individuals,  as  from  the  general  habits  of  the  two 
countries.  Cockney  isms  are  quite  as  frequent  in  the 
language  of  an  English  gentleman,  as  provincialisms 

*  The  neeroes  have  a  habit  of  saying;, "  you  sabber  dal,"  for, 
you  knotv  that ;  can  this  be  one  of  their  African  terms,  or  i?  it 
a  corruption  of"  saber,"  or  of"  savoir,"  that  has  found  it*  way 
to  the  continent  from  the  neighbouring  islands? 
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in  the  mouth  of  an  Americai;!  gentleman  of  the  middle 
States.  I  DOW  use  the  word  gentleman  in  its  Btricl 
meaning.  1  have  heard  many  people  of  high  rank  in 
England,  for  instance,  pronounce ' joure '  as  if  it  were 
spelt '  yen.'  If  afiectationa  are  to  become  laws,  be- 
cause thej  are  conceived  in  the  smoke  of  London, 
then  thej  are  right ;  but,  if  o]d  usage,  the  rules  of  the 
language,  and  the  voices  of  even  educated  men  are 
to  prevail,  then  are  they  wrong.  This  is  but  one 
among  a  hundred  similar  ^ectations  that  are  detected 
every  day  by  an  attentive  and  critical  ear.  But  mere 
rank,  after  all,  is  not  always  a  criterion  of  correct 

rronunciation  in  an  Englishman  or  an  Englishwoman, 
have  met  with  people  of  rank  who  have  spoken  in 
very  perceptible  provincia]  dialects. .  Parliament  is 
verv  far  from  being  faultless  in  its  English,  putting  the 
Irish,  St:otch,  and  aldermen  out  of  the  question.  I 
have  heard  a  minister  of  state  speak  of  the  '  ff-casioo,' 
with  a  heavy  emphasis ;  and  just  before  we  sailed,  I 
remember  to  have  burst  into  involuntary  laughter  at 
hearing  a  distinguished  (Jrator  denounce  a  man  for 
having  been  the  'recipient  of  a  bribe  of  ten  guineas.' 
The  language  of  Parliament  is  undeniably  far  mori^v 
correct  than  that  of  Congress ;  but  when  it  is  recol-  ^ 
lected  that  the  one  body  is  a  representation  of  the 
aristocracy  of  a  condensed  community,  and  the  other 
a  representation  of  the  various  classes  of  a  widely- 
spread  people,  the  rational  odds  is  immensely  in  our 
favour.  I  am  not  sure  that  one,  who  took  pleasure 
in  finding  fault,  mubt  not  detect  quite  as  many  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Elfish  lar^age  in  the  good  society 
oftbe  mother  country,  as  in  the  good  society  of  our 
own.  The  latter,  strictly  considered,  bears  a  less  pro- 
portion to  our  numbers,  however,  than  the  same  class 
bears  to  the  population  of  England.  The  amount  of 
the  whole  su'bject  I  take  to  be  simply  this :  allowing 
for  all  the  diflerence  in  numbers,  there  is  vastly  more 
bad  English,  and  a  thousand  timesmore  had  gram-  \ 
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mar  spoken  in  England  tiian  in  Ameiica ;  and  tfiere 
is  much  more  good  Englith  (also  allowing  for  the  dif- 
ference in  numbers)  spoken  there  than  here*  Among 
the  higher  and  better  educated  classes,  there  are 
purists  in  both  countries,  who  may  write  and  talk  to 
the  end  of  time ;  innovations  have  been  made,  are 
made,  and  will  be  made  in  both  countries ;  but  as 
two  nations  now  sit  in  judgment  on  diem,  I  think 
when  words  once  get  fairly  into  use,  their  triumph 
affords  a  sufficient  evidence  of  merit  to  entide  them 
to  patronage. 


TO  THE  COMTE  JULES  DE  fitTHIZT, 


WashingtoD, 


Ir  I  have  said  nothing  for  a  long  time,  concerning 
your  distinguished  countryman,  it  has  not  been  for 
want  of  materials.  The  eclat  which  attends  his  pas- 
sage through  the  country,  is  as  brilliant  as  it  was  die 
day  he  landed ;  but  were  I  to  attempt  to  eive  you  a 
continuous  history  of  the  ceremonies  and  pageants 
that  grow  out  of  his  visit,  my  letters  would  oe  filled 
with  nothing  else.  One  of  the  former  has,  however, 
just  occurred  here,  which  may  have  a  particular  in- 
terest I  shall,  therefore,  attempt  to  describe  a  few 
of  its  outlines.  Before  proceemng  to  this  task,  per* 
mit  me  to  mention  one  circum9tance,  that  has  struck 
me  with  peculiar  force,  and  which  I  beg  you  will 
communicate  to  our  (Hend  the  Abbate,  when  next 
you  write  to  him. 

At  Philadelphia,  after  a  triumphal  entry,  in  which 
something  like  twenty  thousand  of  the  militia  were 
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under  arms,  the  citizens  of  all  classes,  according  to 
custom,  paid  visits  of  congratulation  to  their  euest, 
who  received  ihem  in  that  famous  hall,  whicn  has 
become  celebrated  for  being  the  place  where  the 
separation  of  a  portion  of  this  continent  from  Europe 
was  first  solemnly  declared.  Among  the  thousands 
who  crowded  around  the  venerable  Frenchman, 
were  all  the  clergy  of  the  city.  They  were  more 
than  sixty  in  number,  and  at  their  head  appeared  the 
Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  with  the 
Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  his  side. 
The  former,  who  is  a  native  of  the  country,  and  one 
of  its  oldest  divines,  delivered  the  sentiments  of  his 
brethren ;  but  had  the  latter,  who  is  a  foreigner,  been 
of  a  greater  age,  and  of  longer  service,  he  would,  un- 
doubtedly, have  been  selected  to  have  performed 
the  same  ceremony.  It  is  much  the  fashion,  in  Eu- 
rope, to  say  there  is  no  religion  in  the  United  States, 
for  no  better  reason  than  ti^at  there  is  no  church  es- 
tablishment, and,  consequently,  no  exaltation  of  one 
particular  sect,  and  a  consequent  depression  of  all 
others.  But  you  will  allow  there  is  one  evidence 
of  a  Christian  spirit,  that  is  not  always  found  else- 
where, viz.  charity.  Although,  in  theory,  all  de- 
nominations in  the  United  States  are  equal  before 
the  law,  there  is,  in  point  of  fact,  no  country  in  the 
world  that  is  more  decidedly  Protestant  than  this, 
and  yet,  I  do  believe,  it  would  give  scandal  to  the 
whole  nation,  to  learn  that  a  slight,  or  an  offence 
of  any  nature,  were  given  to  a  priest,  merely  be- 
cause he  happened  to  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion. 

La  fayette  arrived  in  Washington  some  time  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  Congress.  He  had  an  appropri- 
ate reception  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and 
was  received  into  the  house  of  the  President  But 
his  time  was  too  precious  to  be  unnecessarily  lost 
All  were  anxious  to  see  him,  and  he  was,  apparently, 
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ia»i  ^i»  .iiixiuuM  to  8ee  mlL    Leaving  WuhiM 

.i  4K>ii   ivMiiivDce,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Vii|gf~^ 

tw  uvuiiU  Jvilc»r!H>ii  aud  Madison,  the  two 

i«Mi^  \i\  11^  III  retirement,  and  where  he 

>*««-  >^»«.'uc  MT^eral  delightful  days  on  flie  tbeatie  oc 

aA«   NiUiaui  c:iui|Mti|Cii,  where,  thoudi  bat  a  bov.  he 

>;m<.v«  «^.  .IK*  "st^cttv  and  activity  or  an  cxpeneoced 

«!««  -^«>^H«>4ti^  ^<eueral«  (Comwallis,)  and  picpajw 

1^   ««•    s.^«  .ov  tittdu  dud  aclorious  success  wnfa  wiisc^ 

jk    »>».  .  n       >  \%a»  leniunated. 

.^«  "««   «%fciKi«  .o  :ht»  place,  it  was  announced  thax 

^    u<«.><  .^  Ac>Ht:^*<ucaiQves  intended  to  give  him  a 

^jwv    »*.^  >«.A<ui»t  T^xvptton.     He  was  received  by 

X   "^wiAKt    KA  %  >&4H^<\  ^td  uioi^  private,  but  in  an 

^«^.  ^- ».»..%    vva.:u5.«.     ".  ^)i;»  lu  dieir  hall,  on  this  oc- 

,^^^,  a.**    1.^  v*»i»^  -^rttci  widi  the  quiet  dignity 

^    IV      t^k4«s^i'.      '^v-i^:  w:^  JL  <hort  address,  and  a 

^^...    vj..*^  ^\xi    *  >i\-i  La  Vi^ette  was  invited  to 

^v    ».^  >L.*k    u   ;N.  ^«am  >•  :aK  :Mde  of  the  President 

.K    >.L^*",.        K    *»t^-^^-*is  frequently  visited 

A.   H^^^»-     .■•M^>.xi.  ^    K-'^h'^  .*X^  ie^tes,  and,  on  all 

j^^     ,.v  v>««.>.fis.  X    '«c«j^  ^v**.t2v  xn  die  same  place. 

X       •*^-    ,:m.*,k:h.-^  iNx  V-.  *s  wvU  «*  touching,  in 

A     *»••»■    •  '    •«.*>>«    «uu*tui^  JO  the  scene  of  his 

.  .  ^  *.^.   V   **    «Lv  flwu  ,V  \  A  Ka\ette,  and  of 

.^_^     .*.3^    vv  *•<.«•  >v  temiitt.-^  Aiid  affectionately 

\v    v*«u.    V    tK-   >i^3^tf^  "wsiakdve  body  of  a 

^    ,   ,     «%..    w*^^  ..Mtist*'it^^  $.  fv^i»penty  9nd  ea5e  far 

.  ^    u*.  v'x^TM  V  *iiy  other  people. 

*,     :v     »*.     A    ?H,-  «80fe  public  ceremony  in  the 
,     iv     "^  ^-^v^vsiatives,  every  one  was  seen 

\ .    . .  ^     V   N  sr^*!*^.  hill  at  ^^  ^rly  ^^^^'     We  got 

:,^  .  ^   .-   .-*"in.  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  where 

■  X     vH-w    s.>^>  hear  snd  see.     The  galleries  were 


, .  vk«l  ol*  that  day,  being  often  indisposed, 
^    ^-si  a  TVwidcol  pri'  Vm.,  according  to  a  cus- 


'I.  ^  vKv   'XN** 
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crowded  to  overflowing,  being  filled  with  fine  women 
and  well-dressed  men.  The  body  of  the  house  was, 
of  course,  occupied  by  none  but  die  members,  while 
the  inner  lobbies,  or  ttie  circular  space  along  the 
walls,  and  behind  the  Speaker^s  chair,  were  occupied 
by  tiiose  who,  of  ri^t,  or  by  virtue  of  sufiicient  in- 
fluence, were  allowed  to  enter. 

The  Speaker  of  die  House  of  Representatives  is  a 
man  of  singular  talents,  and  of  great  native  eloquence. 
In  person  he  is  tall  and  spare,  and  he  is  far  from  be- 
ing graceful  in  his  ordinary  air  and  attitudes.  His 
countenance  is  one  of  those  in  which  a  pleasing 
whole  is  produced  by  parts  that  are  far  from  beii^ 
particularly  attractive.  In  face  and  form,  Mr.  Clay 
(the  Speaker)  is  not  unlike  the  pictures  of  the  last 
Pitt,  nor  is  he  unlike  him  in  the  power  of  addressing 
public  bodies.  Notwithstanding  these  defects  of  the 
physique,  few  men  are  capable  of  producing  as  great 
an  efiect  as  Mr.  Clay,  when  he  is  placed  in  situations 
to  exhibit  his  talents.  His  gesticulation  is  graceful, 
and  exceedingly  dignified,  his  utterance  slow,  dis- 
tinct, and  gentlemanly,  and  his  voice  one  of  the 
sweetest  imaginable.*  ' 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  doors  of  the  hall  were 
thrown  open,  and  a  simple  little  procession  advanced 
with  dignity  into  the  body  of  the  nouse.  It  was  com- 
posed of  the  Senators  of  the  United  States,  preceded 
by  a  delegation  of  the  lower  house,  who  had  been 
sent  to  invite  them  to  attend  at  the  approaching  cere- 
mony. They  were  in  pairs ;  the  Senators  of  each 
State  walking  together.  Forty-eight  chairs  were 
placed  near  the  Speaker  for  their  reception,  and,  after 
exchanging  bows  with  the  members  of  the  lower 

»  ^^— ^~— — ^^■™^— »»^— ^»i^»i^—i ^— ^W^»— »— ^^^^— ^»^— i^— ^J^— ^.^— .Jill     ■  ■  MPlJ^ii^ 

*  The  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  (Mr.  Wirt) 
has  the  sweetest  voice  te  writer  ever  beard  in  a  pubUe 
speaker.  It  is  something  in  the  style  of  that  of  Mr.  Peel, 
though  nothing  can  be  more  different  than  their  usual  maa- 
ner  ^speaking. 
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house,  who  were  standing,  the  whole  were  seated 
t(^ether.  As  the  Senators  never  wear  their  hats,  the 
Representatives,  on  this  occasion,  took  their  seats 
uncovered.  A  few  minutes  after,  M.  George  Loi 
Fayette  and  the  secretary  of  the  general,  were  showu 
into  the  hall  and  provided  with  places. 

The  doors  now  opened  again,  and  a  deputation  of 
twenty-four  members  of  Congress  (one  from  each 
State/  slowly  entered  the  hall.  In  their  front  was  La 
Fayette,  supported  by  their  chairman  and  a  repre- 
sentative from  Louisiana.  The  whole  assembly  rose; 
the  guest  was  led  into  the  centre  of  the  hsdl,  and 
then  the  chairman  of  the  deputation  said,  in  an  audi- 
ble voice, 

^^  Mr.  Sgeaker,  your  committee  have  the  honour 
to  introduce  General  La  Fayette  to  the  House  of 
Representatives." 

A  sofa  had  been  placed  for  La  Fayette,  and  he  was 
now  invited  to  be  seated.  Both  houses  resumed  their 
chairs,  and  the>  guest  occupied  his  sofa.  A  short  pause 
succeeded,  when  the  Speaker  rose  with  deliberation 
and  dignity.  The  instant  the  tones  of  his  sweet  voice 
were  heard  in  the  hall,  a  silence  reigned  among  the 
auditors  that  equalled  the  stillness  of  death.  La 
Fayette  stood  to  listen.  The  address  was  evidently 
extempore^  but  it  was  delivered  with  the  ease  of  a 
man  long  accustomed  to  rely  on  himself,  in  scenes 
of  high  excitement  He  was  evidently  moved,  though 
the  grace  of  manner  and  the  command  of  words  were 
rather  heightened  than  suppressed,  by  his  emotions. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  give  you  the  substance  of  what 
he  said: 

"  General, — The  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  impelled  alike  by  its  own  feeUngs, 
and  by  those  of  the  whole  American  people,  could 
not  have  assigned  to  me  a  more  ^ratif^ing  duty,  than 
that  of  presenting  to  you  cordial  congratulations  on 
the  occasion  of  your  recent  arrival  in  this  country. 
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Id  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Ccmgress,  I  ataure 
you  of  the  very  h^  satisfaction  which  your  presence 
affords  on  this  early  theatre  of  your  glory.  Although 
but  few  of  the  members  who  compose  this  bodj, 
shared  with  you  in  the  war  of  our  revolution,  all 
have  learned  from  impartial  history,  or  from  faithful 
tradition,  a  knowtedee  oi  the  penis,  die  sufferings,' 
and  the  sacrifices  which  you  voluntarily  encounter^ 
ed,  and  of  Ifae  signal  services  which  you  performed 
in  America,  and  in  Europe,  for  an  li^nt,  a  distant, 
and  an  alien  people.  All  feel  and  own  the  very  great 
extent  of  the  obligation  under  which  you  have  placed 
the  uatioD.  But  the  relations  in  which  you  have  ever 
stood  to  the  United  States,  interesting  and  important 
as  they  have  been,  do  not  constitute  the  ooly  motive 
for  the  respect  and  admiration  of  this  House.  Your 
consistency  of  character,  your  uniform  devotion  to 
reflated  libertF,through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long 
and  arduous  life,  command  its  profound  admiration. 
During  the  recent  convulsions  of  Europe,  amidst,  no 
less  than  after  die  diversion  of,  every  political 
stonn,  the  people  of  Ae  United  States  have  beheld 
you,  true  to  your  principles,  erect  in  every  danger, 
and  cheering,  with  your  well-known  voice,  the  vota^ 
ries  of  liberty;  a  faithful  and  fearless  champion,  ready 
to  shed  the  last  drop  of  that  blood  which  here  yon 
bad  already  so  freely  and  so  nobly  spilt  in  the  same 
holy  caue. 

"  The  vain  wish  has  been  sometimes  indulged  that 
Providence  would  allow  the  patriot  to  return  to  his 
country  afler  deatii,  and  to  contemplate  the  changes 
to  which  time  had  given  birth.  To  the  American  tois 
would  have  been  to  view  the  forest  Celled,  cities  built, 
mountains  levelled,  canals  cut,  highways  constructed, 
the  progi£SB  of  the  arts,  the  advancement  of  learning, 
and  the  increase  of  population. 

"General, — Yoar  present  visit  is  a  realization  of 
the  consoling  object  in  that  wish.     You  stand  in  the 
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midst  of  posterity.  Every  where  you  most  have  been 
struck  with  the  physical  and  moral  changes  wfaicli 
have  occurred  since  you  left  us.  This  very  city,  bear- 
ing a  name  dear  to  you  and  to  us,  has  since  emeigied 
from  the  forest  which  tiien  covered  its  site.  In  one 
thing  you  behold  us  unaltered ;  the  sentiment  of  con- 
tinued devotion  to  liberty,  and  <^  ardent  and  pro- 
found gratitude  to  your  departed  friend,  the  Ather 
of  his  country,  and  to  you  and  to  your  illostrioas  asso* 
ciates  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet,  for  the  multi- 
plied blessings  which  surround  us,  and  fi>r  the  very 
privilege  which  1  now  exercise  of  addresmg  yoa. 
This  sentiment,  now  fondiv  cherished  by  more  tfauin 
ten  millions  of  people,  will  be  transmitted,  with  un- 
abated vigour,  down  the  tide  of  time  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity, through  the  countless  millions  who  are  des- 
tined to  inhabit  this  continent^' 

During  this  discourse,  La  Fayette  was  visibly  af- 
fected. Instead  of  answering  immediately,  he  took 
his  seat,  which  he  retained  for  a  minute,  struggling  to 
conquer  his  feelings ;  then  rising,  he  replied  in  Eng- 
lish, and  with  powerful  feeling,  nearly  as  follows.  1 
think  the  slight  evidence  of  a  foreign  idiom,  which 
his  reply  contains,  adds  to  its  interest. 

^^Mr.  Speaker,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Representatives — While  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  their  honourable  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, have  deigned  to  make  choice  of  me,  one  of  the 
American  veterans,  to  signify  in  his  person  their  es- 
teem for  our  joint  services  and  their  attachment  to 
the  principles  for  which  we  have  had  the  honour  to 
fi^t  and  bleed,  I  am  proud  and  happy  to  share  diose 
extraordinary  favours  with  my  dear  revolutionary 
companions.  Yet,  it  would  be,  on  my  part,  uncandid 
and  ungrateful  not  to  acknowledge  my  personal  share 
in  those  testimonies  of  kindness,  as  tliey  excite  in  my 
breast  emotions  which  no  words  are  adequate  to 
express. 
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"  My  obl^donB  to  the  United  Statei,  Sir,  &r  ex- 
ceed any  merit  I  might  claim.  Thej  jate  inmi  the 
time  when  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  be  adopted 
as  a  young  soldier,  a  favoured  son  of  America ;  thejr 
have  been  continued  to  me  during  almost  half  a  cen- 
tuiy  of  constant  affection  and  confidence ;  and  now, 
Sir,  thanks  to  your  most  gratifying  invitation,  I  find 
mvself  greeted  by  a  series  of  welcomes,  one  hour  of 
wnicb  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  public 
exertions  and  sufierings  of  a  wbole  life. 

"  The  approbation  of  the  American  people,  and  of 
their  representatives,  for  my  conduct  durine  the 
vicissituoes  of  the  European  revolutioD,  is  the  highest 
reward  1  could  receive.  Well  may  I  stand  finn  and 
erect,  when  in  their  names,  and  by  you,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  declared  to  have,  in  every  instance,  been 
laitbful  to'those  American  principles  of  liber^,  equal- 
ity, and  true  social  order,  the  devotion  to  which,  as 
it  has  been  from  my  earliest  youth,  so  it  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  a  solemn  duty  to  my  latest  breath. 

"  You  have  been  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  allude 
to  the  peculiar  felicity  of  my  situation,  when,  after 
so  long  an  absence,  I  am  called  to  witness  the  im- 
mense improvements,  the  admirable  communications, 
of  the  prodigious  creation  of  which  we  find  an  ex- 
ample m  Ibis  ci^,  whose  name  itself  is  a  venerated 
palladium  -,  in  a  word,  all  the  grandeur  and  prosper- 
ity of  those  happy  United  States,  who,  at  the  same 
time  they  nobly  secure  the  complete  assertion  of 
Amencan  independence,  reflect  on  eveiy  part  of  the 
world  the  light  of  a  far  superior  pohtical  civilization. 

"What  better  jpledge  can  be  given  of  a  persevering 
national  love  of  lloerty,  when  tnose  blesgings  are  evi- 
dently the  result  of  a  virtuous  resistance  to  oppres- 
sion, and  of  institutions  founded  on  the  ri^ts  of  man 
and  the  republican  principle  of  self-government  7 

"  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  posterity  has  not  besun  for 
me,  since,  in  the  sons  of  my  companions  and  nieodi, 
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1  find  the  same  ptibUc  feelings,  and,  penntt  me  to 
add,  the  eame  feelinga  in  my  behalf^  wbkh  1  hsre 
had  tiie  happiness  to  experience  in  dieir  fttbera. 

"Sir,  I  nave  been  allowed,  (oity  yean  ago,  befen 
a  committee  of  a  Congress  of  ^rteen  States,  to  ex- 
press the  fond  wishes  of  an  American  heart.  On  this 
day,  I  have  the  honour,  and  enjoy  die  delight,  to 
congratulate  the  representatives  of  the  Unioa,  ao 
vasUy  enlarged,  on  ibe  reaKzatioo  of  those  widiea, 
even  beyond  every  human  espectation,  and  upon  ttie 
almost  infinite  prospects  we  can  with  certain^  anti- 
cipate.  Permit  me,  Mr.  S^ker,  and  Goitteniea  of 
Hie  House  of  Representatives,  to  join  to  ttte  expres- 
sion of  those  sentiments,  a  tribute  of  my  lively  grati- 
tude, aSectionate  devotion,  and  profound  respect." 

A  de^er  silence  never  pervaded  any  assemUy 
tiian  that  with  which  the  audiraice  hstened  to  this 
answer.  There  was  so  much  of  nature,  of  sioceiity, 
and  of  afiectioQ  in  the  manner  of  the  speaker,  and 
quite  evidently  bo  little  of  preparation  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  reply,  that  it  produced  a  vastly  greater 
effect  than  any  studied  discoune,  however  el^ant  in 
phraseologv  and  thought. 

After  a  short  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  durii^  which 
many  of  the  members  were  manifeativ  stilling  their 
awakened  feelings,  the  gentleman  who  had  announced 
La  Fayette  arose,  and  impressively  moved  tfiat  the 
bouse  should  now  adjoura.  The  question  was  put 
and  carried,  and  then  all  present,  members  and  spec- 
tators, crowded  about  their  guest,  to  renew  welcmnea 
and  felicitationi  which  were  reiterated  for  the  thon- 
aandth  time. 

I  do  not  know  that  tbe  Americans  have  any  par- 
ticular tact  in  their  ntanner  of  conducting  ceremo- 
nies, perhaps,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  not  moch 
prachsed  in  their  mysteries ;  but,  as  natural  feelings 
are  as  little  disturbed  as  possible,  I  have  ever  found 
in  the  receptituis,  greetings,  and  fHa  they  have  ^vea 
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to  La  Fayette,  a  simplicity  and  toucbii^  affection 
that  has  gone  directlr  to  the  heart.  The  veteran 
himselfhas  manifested,  on  a))  occasions,  a  wondeiAil 
tact  and  readiness.  Notw>tfastandin|{  the  Kravity  and 
earnest  air  he  has  so  often  been  compelled  to  en- 
counter, he  has,  in  evsry  instance,  managed  to  stri^ 
the  ceremony  ot  the  stiffiiess  of  preparation,  and  to 
^ve  to  the  iDterriews  the  warmth  and  interest  tiiat 
should  diitingiiish  a  meeting  between  a  parent  and 
bis  children. 

After  the  business  of  die  momine  was  ended,  Cad- 
wallader  and  myself  joined  a  smaH  party  which  con- 
tinued about  the  person  of  La  Fayette,  whom  we 
accompanied  to  his  loc^nga.  The  heart  of  the  old 
man  was  iiill,  and  he  took  an  evident  delist  in 
recurring  to  those  events  of  the  revolution  which  re- 
dounded to  the  credit  of  a  people,  in  whose  history 
and  character  he  seems  to  ^e  tht  same  pride  that  a 
fond  father  would  feel  in  witnessing  the  advance  of  a 
promising  son.  During  our  ride,  he  mentioned  sev- 
eral little  circumstances  that  are  worthy  of  repetition ; 
but  the  limits  of  this  letter  must  confine  me  to  two. 

Id  the  year  1 779  and  1 780,  La  Fayette  command- 
ed the  li^t  infantry  of  the  American  army.  Most  of 
the  soldiers  were  natives  of  New-Ei^land,  or  of  Qie 
middle  States.  With  these  troops  he  was  sent  from 
the  north  to  act  E^inst  Comwalli*,  in  that  mem- 
orable campaign  in  which  he  did  himself  so  much 
honour  by  his  prudence  and  spirit,  and  which  ter> 
minated  in  the  capture  of  the  latter.  On  reachiiK 
Baltimore,  the  eflects  of  climate,  and  of  a  removal 
from  home,  became  quite  apparent  on  the  spirits  of 
his  men.  They  convened  among  themselves  of  die 
dangers  of  a  summer  passed  in  die  low  coundes  of! 
Virginia,  and  for  a  few  nights  there  were  repeated 
desertions.  It  was  of  the  last  importance  to  put  A 
■top  to  a  feeling  that  threatened  destruction  to  tbe 
service.     The  young  Frenchman  took  counsel  of  hi* 

Vol.  II.  N 
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own  heart,  and  acted  accordingly.  He  Unaed  a  gen- 
eral order,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  daiu^n  of  the 
climate,  and  the  hazards  and  hardships  of  tbe  contem- 
plated service  in  the  plainest  languagie,coacludiDg  bj 
cfldling  on  those  who  felt  unequal  to  the  trial  to  pre- 
sent themselves,  in  order  that  they  mig^t  be  embooied 
and  sent  back  to  the  main  army,  since  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  he  should  know  tbe  precise 
force  on  which  he  might  depend.  Not  a  man  came 
forward  to  claim  the  promised  &vour;  and,  what  is 
far  more  remarkable,  not  another  desertion  occurred. 
The  second  anecdote  is  still  more  worthy  of  relation. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  war  of  1776,  tbe 
American  army  was  rarely  exempted  from  severe 
suffering.  They  had  to  contend  with  disease  and 
hunger ;  were  often  without  shoes,  even  in  winter, 
and  freauently  without  ammunition.*  On  one  occa- 
sion, it  IS  known  that  famine  actually  per\'aded  tbe 
grand  army  while  it  lay  at  no  great  distance  in  front 
of  general  Howe,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
and  an  admirably  appointed  force.  During  the  cam- 
paign of  1780,  La  Fayette,  who,  you  will  remember, 
>va8  an  American  general,  was  joined  by  a  small 
French  force.  He  continued  to  command  as  the 
senior  officer.  There  was  a  scarcity  in  the  camp, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  severe  measures 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  allies.  He  boldly  issued 
an  order  that  no  American  should  receive  a  mouthful 
until  the  French  soldiers  were  furnished  with  fiill 


*  The  writer  made  an  acquaintaDce  with  two  veterans  of  that 
war,  while  in  America.  One  of  them  assured  him  be  marched 
into  the  battle  of  Trenton  (he  was  a  lientenant,  and  it  was  io 
the  depth  of  winter)  without  a  shirt ;  and  the  other,  who  wa» 
ID  the  cavalry,  assured  him,  that  by  charging  at  the  battle  of 
Entaw  into  a  thicket  of  black-jacks,  (a  sort  of  thorny  bash,) 
where  the  English  infantry  had  thrown  themselves,  atler  the 
principal  rencontre,  he  lost  a  far  more  important  vestment, 
which  he  was  not  able  to  replace,  until  he  luckily  found  a 
piece  of  tow-cloth  in  the  highway. 
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rations;  and  for  several  dajs  the  camp  exhibited  the 
singular  spectacle  of  one  portion  of  its  inmates  being 
full  fed,  while  the  otfier  was  on  an  exceedingly  lim- 
ited allowance.  What  renders  the  forbearance  of 
the  native  troops  still  more  worthy  of  praise,  is  the 
fact,  that  the  omcer  who  commanded  the  dangerous 
distinction,  was  a  countryman  of  those  who  were 
well  fed:  yet  no  man  heard  a  murmur!  To  me  it 
seems,  that  the  mutual  confidence  exhibited  in  this 
fact,  is  as  creditable  to  him  who  dared  to  issue  the 
order,  as  to  those  who  knew  how  to  submit  to  it 
withoiit  complaint 


TO  THE  PROFESSOR  CHRISTIAN  JANSEN, 


Washington, 


— It  was  a  week  before  I  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  such  an  alarm.  But  on  more  mature  thought, 
(especially  when  I  came  coolly  to  reflect  on  some 
recent  dangers  through  which  I  had  myself  passed  in 
triumph,  as  well  as  on  the  numberless  instances  in 
which  I  had  felt  symptoms  of  the  same  disorder,)  I 
began  to  consider  your  cause  as  far  from  hopeless. 
We  become  more  liable  to  the^e  attacks  as  we  ad- 
vance in  Ufe,  and  I  warn  you  of  being  constantly  on 
your  guard  against  them.  I  also  b^  leave  to  recom- 
mend exercise  and  change  of  scene  as  the  most 
effectual  cure.  I  am  iiilly  persuaded  that  had  not 
fortune  made  us  all  travellers,  we  ^hquld  long  since 
have  ceased  to  be  the  independent  beings  we  are. 
Waller  spoke,  in  hi6  last  letter,  of  a  Venetian  beauty, 


in  language  tint  aaaaed  ominoni ;  but  I  know  too 
well  that  deep  inward-eccentricitf  of  the  man,  irtach 
be  BO  prettily  calls  tamnmM  konte,  to  dread  aa*  tluDg 
aerioua  fiwn  the  afiair.  I  think  his  eminently  inpar- 
tial  manner  of  viewing  tbingi,  will  for  ever  tare  um 
from  the  lin  of  matrimony.  Besides,  the  nrl  >a  onljr 
descended  front  two  doges  of  the  fifteenth  centuij, 
and  four  or  five  old  admirals  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth,  a  genealogy  that  surety  cannot  ptetmd  to 
compete  witii  the  descent  of  a  StMnenetshite  baionet, 
whose  great-grand&ther  was  an  aMemun  of  Lm- 
coin,  and  whose  great-grandmother  was  the  yoongett 
daughter  of  a  British  officer.  If  you  doubt  the  truth 
of  die  last  circiimstance,  1  refer  you  to  the  half-pay 
list  of  li^tenants  of  dragoons,  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Second. 

You  have  made  a  much  more  fonaidable  request 
than  you  appear  to  think,  when  you  desire  that  I  will 
give  yoii  a  detailed  account  of  the  system  of  juris- 
prudence, of  the  laws,  and  of  the  difilerent  courts  of 


this  country.  The  subject,  properly  and  ably  con- 
sidered, would  require  a  year  of  time,  and  inmiitely 
more  legal  science  than  1  can  lay  claim  to  possess. 


Still,  as  I  may  tell  you  some  tMnes  of  irtiich  you  are 
as  yet  a  strai^r,  I  shall  not  shnnk  irom  the  taak  of 
communicating  the  little  I  do  know,  under  the  stale 
plea  of  incompetency. 

About  a  week  after  our  arrival  in  this  place.  Cad- 
wallader  and  myself  had  descended  from  the  hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  caucus,  and  we 
were  about  to  leave  the  Capitol,  when  my  friend 
made  a  sudden  incUnation  to  the  left,  motioniDK  Saw 
me  to  follow.  He  passed  into  the  basement  of  the 
northern  wii^  of  the  ediflce.  I  bad  seen  but  a  few 
minutes  before,  by  the  naked  fla^taff,  that  die  Sen- 
ate had  adjourned,*  and,  was  about  to  say  as  much. 
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when  I  obsened,  that  in  place  of  ascendii^  the  stairs 
which  led  to  their  chamber,  he  proceeded  deeper  into 
the  lower  apartments  of  the  wing.  Opening  a  simple 
door,  we  entered  a  spacious,  but  low  and  far  from 
brilliant  apartment  It  was  lighted  only  from  one jof 
its  sides.  Directly  in  front  of  the  windows,  and  a 
little  elevated  above  the  rest  of  the  floor,  sat  seven 
grave  looking  men,  most  of  whom  had  passed  the 
meridian  of  life.  They  were  clad  in  simple  black 
silk  robes,  not  unlike  those  worn  by  the  students  of 
universities,  and  most  of  them  were  busily  occupied 
in  taking  notes.  Immediately  in  their  front,  some  ten 
or  twelve  respectable  men  were  seated,  who  had 
nothing  in  attire  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ordinary 
gentlemen  of  the  country.  There  were  two  or  three 
others  who  had  the  air  of  being  inferior  tmployia  of 
some  grave  and  importuit  body;  though,  with  the 
exception  of  the  black  silk  robes,  I  saw  no  other 
badges  of  office.  On  the  right,  and  on  the  left,  there 
were  benches  in  rows,  and  perhaps  thirty  or  forty 
more  gentlemen  were  seated  on  them,  listening  to 
what  was  said.  Among  these  auditors,  there  midit 
have  been  a  dozen  genteel  looking  women.  This 
assemblage  was  composed  of  the  judges,  the  advo- 
cates, the  officers,  and  the  suitors  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  All  present  who  did 
not  come  within  one  or  the  other  of  the  above-men- 
tioned denominations,  were,  like  ourselves,  merely 
curious  witnesses  of  the  proceedings. 

We  staid  an  hour  listening  to  the  argument  of  a 
distinguished  advocate.  He  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  one  of  the  eastern  States,  and  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  language,  and  the  acuteness  and  force 
of  his  thoughts,  he  was  clearly  a  man  who  would 

body  adjourns.  These  tfre  signals  tiiat  enable  people  at  a  dis- 
tance to  learn  whether  the  Smiate,  or  lower  house,  are  still  to- 
l^ether  or  not. 

N2 
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have  done  credit  to  any  tribunal  in  the  worid.  The 
manner  of  the  speaker  was  nttfaer  cold,  bat  it  was 
dignified,  and  he  paid  the  hi^eet  compKment  to  hia 
auditors,  hy  KddreBsin^  all  be  said  to  Ibeir  reasons. 
The  judges  listened  with  grave  attention,  and  indeed 
the  whole  scene  wore  the  air  of  a  calm  and  a  hi^ij' 
reaaiHiable  investigation. 

My  attention  was  ^ven  more  to  the  severe  siin- 
plici^  which  marked  the  aspect  and  proceedues  of 
tfais  powerful  tribunal,  than  to  the  particalwr  mbject 
before  iL  I  found  hi^  authority  again  r^ioaog  with 
ctHiiidence  on  the  most  naked  oeremonnia,  and  I 
again  (bund  it  surrounded  by  an  air  of  deep  rerer- 
ence,  which  proves  how  little  the  vu%Br  auxiliaries 
ot  our  eastern  inventions  are  necesaarj'  to  insure  it 
respect  and  obedience.  On  no  other  occasion  was  I 
ever  so  completely  sensible  of  the  feebleness  of  an 
artificial,  or  of  the  majesty  of  a  tnie,  because  a  natu- 
ral  dignity,  as  on  this.  I  have  beard  the  wigs,  and 
robes,  and  badges  of  office  of  half  the  tribunals  of 
Europe  laughed  at,  even  by  those  who  become  fa- 
miliar with  their  absurdities ;  but  t  do  not  know  on 
what  the  most  satirical  wit  could  seize,  in  a  body  like 
this,  to  turn  into  ridicule.  It  is  do  small  proof  of  the 
superiority  that  is  obtained  by  the  habit  of  conrider- 
ing  things  in  their  direct  and  natursl  aspects,  that 
wigs,  and  other  similar  eDcumbrances,  which  are 
heaped  upon  the  human  form,  with  us,  in  order  to 
heighten  respect,  in  this  countiy  are  avoided,  in  or- 
der to  protect  those,  who  should  be  venerated,  from 
ondeserved  ridicule. 

Considered  in  reference  to  its  functions,  and  to  (he 
importance  of  the  trusts  which  it  discharges,  ttie  So- 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  (he  most  augoit 
tribunal  of  the  world.  It  may  not  yet  be  called  upon 
to  decide  on  causes  which  invcJve  as  great  an  amount 
of  property,  peihaps,  as  some  of  the  conrts  of  Eng- 
land ;  nut,  as  the  wealth  and  power  of  this  country 
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shall  iDCrease  with  its  growth,  the  matters  it  decides 
will  become  itill  greater;  and  it  now  prodaces  a 
m^^  influence  on  the  interefits  of  the  whole  UoioB, 
You  will  better  understand  the  sabject,  if  we  take  a 
rapid  view  of  the  judicial  system  of  the  confedeK- 
tion,  as  it  is  connected  with  those  of  the  seveFs) 
States. 

You  alreadj'  know  that  the  theory  of  the  American 
goyemment  assumes  diat  all  power  is  the  natural 
and  necessary  ri^t  of  the  people.  The  accidental 
circumstances  of  colcwizatioQ  had  thrown  the  settlers 
into  a  certain  number  of  bodies  politic,  before  the  era 
of  their  revolution.  Until  that  event  arrived,  each 
province  was  entirely  distinct  and  independent  of  aH 
the  others,  except  as  they  had  common  relations 
through  their  alle^ance  to  the  crown  of  England, 
and  dirough  those  commercial  and  general  interests 
which  united  them  as  the  subjects  of  the  same  em- 
pile. 

For  the  purpose  of  achieving  thrir  independence, 
the  diflerent  provinces  entered  into  a  compact  which 
partook  of  the  nature  of  an  intimate  and  indissoluble 
alliance.  The  articles  of  the  confederation  were  a 
sort  of  treaty,  that  was  not,  however,  licnited  to  defi- 
nite, but  which  embraced  general  objects,  and  which 
was  to  know  no  limits  to  its  durataon,  hut  such  as 
necessih"  must  put  to  all  things.  Still  it  was  little  ' 
more  than  an  intimate  alliance  between  thirteen 
separate  and  independent  governments.  Money  was 
to  be  raised  for  avowed  and  general  puiposes  ;^but  it 
was  done  in  the  way  of  subsidies  rattier  than  of  tax- 
ation. Each  State  collected  its  own  resources  in  tto 
own  manner,  and  it  had  fulfilled  nrast  of  its  obl^a- 
tioos  to  the  confederation  when  it  bad  paid  its  quota, 
and  when  it  permitted  the  few  public  agmts  appoint- 
ed by  the  CoDgress  to  discharge  the  particular  trusts 
that  were  delegated  te  the  Union. 
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NotwithstaDding  this  imperfect  and  clumsr  orguii- 
zation  of  their  general  government,  the  inbabitantB 
of  the  United  States  were,  even  at  that  early  day« 
essentially  the  same  people.  They  had  the  same 
yiews  of  policy,  the  same  general  spirit,  substantially 
the  same  origin,*  and  a  community  of  interests  flmt 
constantly  invited  a  more  intimate  association.  The 
country  was  scarcely  relieved  from  the  pressure  and 
struggle  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  before  its  wisest 
citizens  began  to  consider  die  means  of  efiecting  so 
desirable  an  object  Peace  was  concluded  in  1783 ; 
and,  in  1787,  a  convention  )vas  called  to  frame  a 
constitution  for  the  United  States.  The  very  word 
constitution  implies  the  control  of  all  those  intere^ 
which  distinguish  an  identified  community.  If  we 
speak  with  technical  accuracy,  the  convention  of 
1787  was  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  improving  an 
existing  compact,  rather  than  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  one  entirely  new.  But  it  will  simplify  our 
theory,  and  answer  all  the  desirable  purposes  of  the 
present  object,  if  we  assume  that  the  States  entered 
mto  the  bargain  perfectly  unencumbered  by  any  pre- 
existing engagements. 

Under  this  view  of  the  case,  each  State  possessed 
all  the  rights  of  a  distinct  sovereignty,  when  it  sent 
its  delegates  to  the  convention.  There  was  no  power 
which  of  necessity  belongs  to  any  other  government 
of  the  world,  that  each  of  these  States  could  not  of 
itself  exercise,  subject  always  to  the  restrictions  of 
its  own  Institutions  and  laws.  But  then,  each  State 
possessed  the  power  of  altering  its  own  institutions 
as  it  saw  fit ;  it  had  its  own  laws,  its  own  tribunals, 
and  it  preserved  its  policy  in  all  things,  except  that, 
in  point  of  feet,  by  the  ancient  confederation,  it  was 


*  A  gross  error  exists  in  Europe,  on  the  subject  of  the  mixed 
character  of  this  people.  The  whole  populatioD  of  Louisiaoa, 
for  instance,  but  a  little  exceeded  75,000  souls  (blacks  included  J 
in  1810.    It  was  ceded  to  the  Union  in  1804. 
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bound  not  to  enter  into  wars,  and  certain  other  en- 
gagements, with  forrign  nations,  without  the  rest  of 
the  States  being  parties  to  the  transaction. 

The  constitution  of  1767  wrought  a  vital  chknge 
in  this  system.  The  Americans  now  became  one 
people  in  their  institutions,  as  well  as  in  their  origin 
and  in  their  Teelings.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  two  latter  induced  the  former  circumstance, 
and  not  the  former  the  htter. 

You  can  readilj  imagine  that  the  principal  point 
to  be  decided  in  a  body  which  had  professedly  as- 
sembled with  such  intentions,  was  that  of  die  continu- 
ation or  annihilation  of  the  State  governments.  There 
were  not  a  few  in  favour  of  the  first  policy,  thou^ 
the  influence  of  those  who  supported  the  audiority 
of  the  States  happily  prevailed.  I  say  happily,  since, 
I  think,  it  can  be  made  plain  that  the  existence  <^ 
the  Union  at  the  present  hour,  no  less  than  its  future 
continuance,  is  entirelv  dependent  on  the  existence 
of  the  government  of  tne  several  States. 

In  consequence  of  the  policy  that  prevailed,  a 
species  of  mixed  and  complicated  government  was 
established,  which  was  before  unknown  to  the  world, 
but  which  promises  to  prove  that  territory  may  be 
extended  ad  IMtum  without  materially  impairing  the 
strength  of  a  country  by  its  extent  It  strikes  me, 
that  as  the  confederation  of  the  Umted  States  is  the 
most  natural  government  known,  that  it  is  conse- 
quently the  only  empire  on  whose  stability  the  fullest 
confidence  can  be  placed*  it  is  a  superstructure 
regularly  reared  on  a  solid  foundation,  and  not  a 
tower  from  which  a  Bomber  of  heavy  and  ill-balanced 
dependants  are  suspended.  As  to  the  prognostics  of 
its  dissolution,  they  are  founded  on  the<mes  that  are 
getting  to  be  a  Kttle  obsolete;  and  the  best  argument 
that  is  urged  to  prove  their  trutli,  after  all,  is  merely 
the  fact  that  the  confederation  of  the  United  States 
has  not  existed  more  than  the  full  term  of  fifty  years 
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during  the  last  half  century.  Perhaps  it  may  console 
these  impatient  reasonere  to  know,  that,  while  the 
records  of  the  country  are  certainly  limited  to  tiie 
brief  period  named,  so  iar  as  improyement,  wealA, 
power,  and  a  general  advancement  are  concerned, 
it  has  every  appearance  of  having  been  in  existence 
two  or  three  centuries.  ^^ 

In  order  to  effect  Ae  material  objects  of  the  new 
confederation,  it  became  necessary  that  the  States 
should  part  freely  with  their  power.  The  principle 
was  adopted  that  every  thing  which  was  necessary 
to  the  general  welfare  should  be  yielded  to  ibe  gen- 
eral government,  while  the  States  should,  of  course, 
retain  all  the  rest  of  their  authority.  But,  with  a  view 
to  give  the  utmost  efficiency  to  the  new  system,  an 
executive,  courts,  and  subordinate  functionaries  were 
created,  who  were  to  act  on  the  people  sometimes 
through,  but  oftener  without,  the  intermediate  agency 
of  the  State  authorities.  As  our  present  business  is 
with  the  courts,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  that 
branch  of  the  subject 

Although  the  several  States  preserve  the  outlines 
of  the  judicial  institutions  which  they  inherited  from 
their  ancestors,  there  are  not,  probably,  two  in  the 
whole  confederation  whose  forms  of  jurisprudence 
are  precisely  the  same.  There  is  necessarily  a  dif- 
ference in  the  policy  of  a  large  State  and  the  poUcy 
of  a  small  one ;  in  that  of  a  large,  new  State  and  that 
of  a  large  old  one ;  in  that  of  a  State  without  and  in 
that  of  a  State  with  slaves ;  in  a  commercial  and  in  a 
purely  agricultural  State ;  and,  in  short,  in  a  society 
which  exists  under  the  direct  influence  of  certain  in- 
terests, and  in  a  society  which  exists  under  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  others.  You  may  trace  in  this 
power  of  accommodating  their  minute  policy  to  their 
own  particular  condition,  and,  what  is  probably  quite 
as  important,  to  their  own  pleasure,  one  of  the  great 
reasons  for  the  durability  of  the  Union. 
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Had  I  die  necessary  knowledge  to  impart  ib,  you 
wpuld  not  poBseas  the  patience  to  reaa  a  detailed 
account  of  me  shades  of  difference  which  exist  in  the 
ju'riapnidence  of  twenty-four  separate  communitiea. 
I  sh^l  therefore  take  the  outlioe  of  that  of  New-Yorit, 
the  most  populouB  of  the  States,  and  point  out  its  coo- 
nexion  with  that  of  the  Union.  It  will  be  sufficient)}^ 
exact  to  ^ve  you  an  idea  of  the  whole. 

The  foundation  of  the  laws  of  New-York,  is  the 
common  law  of  England.  Some  of  the  provisions  of 
this  law,  and  a  few  of  its  principles,  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  constitution  of  the  State,  which,  of 
course,  has  substituted  the  maxims  of  a  republic  for 
those  of  a  monarchy.  Stahite  law  has  changed,  and 
is  daily  changing  certain  other  decrees  of  &e  com- 
mon law,  which  are  found  to  be  inapplicable  to  tht 
peculiar  state  of  this  society.  I  know  no  better  evi- 
dence of  the  boldness  and  usefiilness  of  reform,  as  it 
exists  in  this  country,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  early 
changes  they  made  in  the  common  law.  It  is  now 
near  half  a  century  since  they  destroyed  the  right  of 
entail,  the  trial  by  battle,  the  detestable  and  unnatural 
taw  of  the  half-blood,  and  a  variety  of  other  similar 
usages  that  are  just  beginning  to  become  obnoxious 
to  European  censure.  The  Americans  themselves 
say  that  New- York  has  still  a  great  deal  to  do,  and 
daily  complaints  are  heard  against  impediments  to 
justice,  which  are  to  be  traced  to  the  usages  of  a 
comparatively  dark  age.* 

The  lowest  tribunal  known  to  the  laws,  is  what  is 

*  There  are  people  irbo  may  fiod  it  curiaUBtokf]ow,that  the 
•dvancement  of  public  opiDJon,  aod  the  coDHtjnent  security 
of  liberty,  is  making  bold  toroadg  on  those  prac  bees  which  are 
known  to  have  given  birth  to  political  rights.  In  the  Stale  at 
Louisiana,  and,  the  irriter  bdieves,  in  one  or  two  othen,  tba 
use  of  a  jury  is  dispensed  with,  in  allciril  cases,  in  which  it  ii 
not  demanded  by  one  of  the  parties.    It  is  said  that  more  than 

ru-Uofa  trialb 
miited  Sta^. 
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called  a  justices^  court,  or  the  suits  before  a  juilice 
of  the  peace.  In  each  county  there  is  also  a  r^ular 
court  tor  the  trial  of  criminal  causes,  and  for  the 
common  pleas  of  that  county.  The  pr^uding  officers 
of  these  courts  are  termed  jud^ ;  diey  are  commonly 
five  in  number,  and  are  sometimes  aided  by  what  are 
called  assistant  justices.  In  the  Mer  counties  these 
judges  are  usually  men  of  education,  and  always  men 
of  character.  They  are  frequently  lawyers,  who  con- 
tinue to  practise  in  the  higher  coortst  and  they  are 
often  men  of  landed  estate,  yeomen  of  good  cimrac- 
ters  and  influence,,  and  sometimes  merchants.  Their 
criminal  duties  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  quarter 
sessions  in  England.  Executions  in  civil  actions  is- 
sued out  of  this  court,  take  effect  on  all  property 
found  within  the  limits  of  the  county,  and  judgments 
are  liens  on  real  estate,  according  to  priority  of  date, 
without  reference  to  the  courts  where  any  other  sim- 
ilar claims  may  be  recorded. 

The  State  b  next  subdivided  into  judicial  circuits. 
For  each  of  these  circuits  there  is  one  judge.  This 
officer  presides  at  the  circuit  courts,  assisted  by  tlic 
judges  of  the  county;  and  as  the  judgments  obtained 
under  verdicts  in  this  court  are  perfected  before  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State,  they  have  a  lien  on  all 
property  belonging  to  the  party  concerned  within  the 
bounds  of  the  State.  Both  of  these  courts  take  cogni- 
zance of  crimes. 

The  supreme  court  (of  the  State  of  New- York)  is 
composed  of  three  judges.  They  constitute  a  court 
of  law,  to  which  appeaJs  are  made  from  the  inferior 
tribunals.  The  judges  do  not  regularly  preside  at  any 
of  the  circuits,  though  it  is  within  the  scope  of  their 
powers  to  do  so  if  they  please.*  They  settle  all  causes, 

♦There  has  been  a  recent  change  in  the  courts  of  New- 
York.  A  few  years  since  there  were  five  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court}  and  they  tried  all  causes  at  Nisi  Prius,  holding 
the  circuits  in  person.     It  was  found  that  the  business  acca- 
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and  the  reports  of  their  proceed]!^  form  the  ordina- 
ly  books  of  prece^eots. 

There  is  a  chancellor  who  hears  and  decides  in 
all  cases  where  equity  is  claimed,  and  who  exercisei 
the  usual  authority  in  granting  injunctions  against  th« 
conBununadoQ  of  proceedings  at  law.  In  many  of  tha 
States,  the  equitable  power  is  lodged  in  the  same 
courts  as  &t  legal,  the  judges  hearing  causes  on  what 
is  termed  the  equity  side.  The  chancellor  of  llie 
State  is  purelv  a  law  officer,  exerciung  no  other  func* 
tions,  and  holding  his  commissioD  by  the  same  ten* 
ures  as  the  judges.  In  one  or  two  of  the  States, 
however,  the  governor  acts  as  chancellor. 

The  Senate  of  the  State,  (of  New- York,)  assisted 
by  the  chancellor  and  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
form  a  tribunal  for  appeals,  and  for  the  correctioQ  of 
errors  in  the  last  resort.  Their  decision  is  final,  un- 
less tlie  defendant  should  happen  to  be  a  foreigner,'^ 
or  a  citizen  of  another  State,  in  which  case  the  cause 
can  be  carried  into  the  cotiiis  of  Uie  United  States* 
u:ider  certain  circumstances.  This  court  is  not  kno%VQ 
lo  many  of  the  States. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  a  Slate,  embraces 
most  of  the  ordinary  interests  of  life.  Nearly  all  of- 
fences against  persons  and  things,  whether  considered 
in  reference  to  the  protection  of  the  individual,  or  in 

inuUled,  and,  id  order  to  repair  tbe  evil,  (be  circuit  judae* 
were  appoinled  ;  tl>osc  of  the  tuprente  court  nere  rcducea  ia 
number,  and  the  comniDii  dtities  of  tt>e  latter  were  limited  lo 
Ibe  tenos.  The  belter  wimeo  in  tbe  State  is,  that  thia  de- 
parture from  a  practice  which  baa  been  sanctioned  by  so  many 
centuries  is  not  successfbl.    A  return  to  the  1bnTiersysler~  — 


*  The  plaintiff,  bein^  an  alien,  or  a  citizen  of  another  Stata, 
can  do  the  same  fbins  in  the  first  «t»ge»  of  tbe  «ait.  Bnt  it  is 
impoKibIc  lo  be  minnte  in  a  work  tike  tlua ;  tbe  writer  merely 
uims  a.1  giving  a  gGncnl  idea  of  Ibe  (yatom  of  thcjurispmdenc* 
of  the  l^nileaSlalc!. 

Vol.  n.  O 
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reference  to  the  dignity  and  security  of  society*,  can 
be  tried  before  some  one  of  the  tribunals  mentioiied. 
In  many  cases  the  tribunals  have  concurrent  power, 
tiiose  of  the  United  States  always  being  supreme, 
when  they  have  a  right  to  interfere  at  all. 

The  lowest  tribunal  established  by  the  United 
I  States  is  that  of  the  district  courts.  The  rule  is  to 
I  make  each  State  a  district  for  the  trial  of  causes  un- 
I  der  the  laws  of  die  Union,  thoudi  some  of  die  higer 
I  States  are  divided  into  two.  Each  of  these  courts 
has  its  particular  judge,  its  recording,  and  its  execu- 
tive officers.  The  latter  are  called  marshals ;  they 
exercise  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  an  English  sheriff.* 
Original  causes  are  tried  before  the  disAct  judge.  If 
A.  should  fail  in  the  conditions  of  an  ordinary  con- 
tract made  with  B.,  the  latter  would  bring  his  suit  in 
the  county  in  which  the  former  resided,  or  in  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  State,  as  he  might  please ;  but  if 
the  contract  had  .direct  reference  to  matter  which  is 
exclusively  controlled  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  he  would  probably  bring  his  action  in  the  cir- 
-  cuit  court  of  the  State  in  which  the  defendant  lived. 
In  matters  that  arise  from  seizures  under  the  cus- 
toms, or  that  affect  any  other  of  the  direct  interests 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  Court  is  always 
competent  to  proceed.  If  process  issues  on  execu- 
tion from  the  courts  of  the  State,  it  is  to  the  sheriff; 
but  from  the  United  States'  courts  it  is  directed  to 
the  marshal.  The  same  distinction  is  observed  for 
the  execution  of  sentences  under  the  respective  crimi- 
nal laws  of  the  two  authorities.  Thus,  it  would  be 
possible,  as  in  the  cases  of  an  ordinary  murder  and 
of  piracy,  for  two  convicts  to  .issue  from  the  same 
gaol,  and  to  go  to  the  same  gattows,  though  the  one 
should  be  hanged  under  the  orders  of  a  sheriff,  and 
the  other  under  the  orders  of  a  marshal.     Though 

*  Each  county  has  a  Bheriff  under  the  laws  of  the  State. 
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tliere  are  no  points  of  collision,  in  matters  of  mere 
dignity,  the  marshaF  is  a  man  of  more  importance  tiian 
a  sheriff,  inasmuch  as  his  bailiwick  embraces  a  whole 
State  instead  of  a  county ;  and  he  executes  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  though,  in  fact,  his  functions 
are  often  limited  to  a  course  of  concurrent,  or  rather 
to  a  division  of  familiar  powers.* 

Each  State  also  forms  a  district  for  the  circuit 
courts  of  the  United  States.  At  the  circuit,  a  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  presides, 
assisted  by  the  judge  of  tiie  district  They  hear 
original  cases,  and  such  appeals  as,  by  law,  can  be 
brought  from  the  tribunals  of  the  State.  It  frequently 
happens,  that  actions  affecting  parties  residing  in  dif- 
ferent States,  are  brou^t  in  me  courts  of  a  particular 
State,  because  the  property  in  dispute  lies  diere,  and 
the  defendant  then  carries  his  appeal  to  one  of  the 
circuit  courts  of  the  United  States.  You  will  see 
that,  of  necessity,  the  laws  of  the  several  States  must 
be  known  to  the  judges  of  these  circuits,  as  a  great 
deal  of  their  power  goes  no  further  than  to  take  care 
that  these  laws  shall  not  infringe  on  the  rights  which 
are  guarantied  by  the  confederation. 

The  Judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  sit  once  a  year,  to  hear  appeals  and  questions 
of  law.  They  Imve  all  the  equity  powers  wnich  are 
necessarily  incident  to  justice,  there  being  no  chan- 
cellor of  the  United  States.  Their  decisions  are  final, 
no  appeal  lying  to  any  other  body  of  the  land.  This 
dignified  and  powerful  tribunal  not  only  decides  on 
the  interests  of  individuals,  but  on  the  interests  of 

*  The  United  States  bare,  as  yet,  no  gaols.    There  is  such 

gerfect  understandinff  between  the  two  authorities,  that  the 
tates  lend  their  gaols,  court-rooms,  &c.  to  the  officers  of 
the  United  States,  tbougfa  it  is  probable  that,  ere  lonff,  prorisiQii 
will  be  made  for  both.  A  o<»iVict,  sentenced  to  hara  labour  by 
a  court  of  the  United  States,  is  sent  to  the  Penitentiary  of  tiw 
State  where  he  is  convicted,  the  former  defraying  any  exoesa 
of  expense  over  the  firuits  of  lus  earnings. 
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StRtes.  Communities  tiiat  are,  even  now,  bi^r  tbuk 
tiie  smallest  kingdoms  of  Europe,  can  come  before 
them,  in  their  corporate  capaci^,  as  suitors  and  de- 
fendants. 

The  affairs  of  this  immensely  important  tribmuJ, 
have  ever  been  conducted  with  surprising  dignity  uid 
moderation.    The  judges  are  amenable  to  public 

rion,  the  severest  punishment  and  the  ti^test 
k  in  a  free  conununity,  and  their  corruption  can 
be  punished  by  impeachment  An  instance  of  the 
latter  occurred  during  high  party  times,  and  while  the 
doctrines  of  Europe  were  more  in  &^on  tbaa  thej 
are  at  present,  but  the  accused  was  not  found  goihy. 

The  duties  of  the  supreme  court  are  often  of  a 
highly  delicate  nature,  but  the  judges  have  contrived 
to  create  a  great  degree  of  reverence  for,  and  of 
confidence  in,  their  decisions.  As  the  population  of 
the  country  increases,  the  number  of  the  judges  will 
be  increased  to  meet  its  wants.* 

You  know  that  steam  was  first  successfully  appUed 
to  boats  in  America.  The  celebrated  Fulton  obtained 
a  law  (in  the  State  of  New- York)  creating  a  mono- 
ooly  of  its  use  in  his  &vour  for  a  tenn  of  years.  At 
nrst,  the  experiment  was  deemed  so  haaanlous,  that 
he  enjoyed  this  exclusive  right  withoat  HKdestation. 
But«  when  the  immense  profits  of  the  speculation 
became  apparent,  men  be^  to  cj^uestion  the  legality 
of  the  monopoly.  Boats  were  built  without  the  con- 
tent of  the  assignees  of  Fulton.  The  chancellor  of 
the  State  of  New-Yoric,  regarding  the  act  of  his  own 
legislature,  granted  an  injunction,  prohibiting  their 
aae.  The  parties  then  joined  issue,  and  the  case 
was  carried  through  the  courts  of  the  State,  until  it 
leached  the  Court  of  Errors,  where  it  was  decided  in 
fevour  of  tlw  law  of  4ir  State.  N^w  parties  appealed 
to  the  cirvuit  cour  "J^of^w,  as  citizens 
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of  another  State,  and  as  citizens  claiming  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  confederacy.  It  was  contended 
that  (he  law  of  New-Yoric  was  unconatitutioDal,  in- 
asmuch as  the  States  had  conceded  the  right  to  pro- 
tect  inventions,  &c.  &c.  to  the  general  goTemmeDt, 
and  that  no  State  had  a  right  to  grant  a  monopoly  on 
waters,  that  mig^t  interfere  witti  the  commerce  of 
the  whole  country.  So  the  supreme  court  decided, 
and,  since  that  decision,  there  has  been  an  end  of 
the  monopoly.  Many  of  the  States  have  enacted 
laws,  of  different  natures,  that  have  always  been 
treated  with  great  reflection  and  candour,  but  which 
have  been  as  effectually  destroyed  by  this  court. 

In  respect  of  mere  disDity,  the  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States  stand  foremost  over 
all  others.  A  judge  of  the  district  court  is,  as  a  rule, 
perhaps,  about  equal  to  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  a  State,  though  these  parallels  are  entirely  arbi- 
trary.  In  point  of  variety  of  power,  the  judges  of 
the  States  have  much  the  most ;  but,  in  pomt  of  im- 
portance, those  of  the  United  States  are  the  greatest, 
since  appeals  can  be  made  to,  but  not  from,  them. 

You  can  easily  imagine  that  numberless  queHtiona 
of  jurisdiction  between  the  courts  of  the  confedera- 
tion and  those  of  the  States,  still  remain  to  be  decid- 
ed. Although  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  when 
constitutional,  are  called  supreme,  yet  there  are 
points  where  the  two  authonties  must  of  necessify 
meet  To  take  a  strong  case,  the  life  of  the  citizen  is, 
in  most  instances,  to  be  protected  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  -,  but  it  is  possible  to  conceive  a  case  in  which 
some  of  the  rights  that  are  fairiy  enough  incidental 
to  the  discharge  of  the  powers  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  might  impair  the  force  of  a  State  law  for  tbe 
protection  of  the  life  of  its  citizen.  In  BtA:h  a  case 
reason  must  decide  the  limits  of  the  two  authoritiea, 
as  it  has  had  to  decide  the  limits  of  concurrent  au- 
thorities elsewhere.    It  would-be  folly  to  say  alwayi 

oa 
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that  the  United  States  law  beiEig  paramount,  sboald 
prevail.  In  fact,  in  such  questions,  it  is  not  lupreme, 
even  in  theory ;  for  the  States,  having  reserved  to 
themselves  all  die  power  they  have  not  expressly 
yielded  to  the  United  States,  have  cleariy  the  same 
claim  to  the  ri^ts  incidental  k>  the  powers  reserved, 
s^  the  United  States  possess  to  the  ri|^ts  incidental 
to  the  powers  which  have  been  conceded.  The 
courts  of  the  States  (which  are  bound,  to  know  and 
respect  the  authority  of  the  United  States)  migfit 
have  a  natural  leaning  to  extend  these  incidental 
powers,  and  it  is  in  fains  their  limits  that  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States,  which  is  placed 
above  all  petty  and  local  interests,  exhibits  most  of 
b  usefulness  and  majes^. 

A  species  of  natural  law  is  growing  up  under  this 
system,  that  promises  to  be  eminenuy  useful,  inas- 
much as  it  is  adapted  to  actual  necessity.  I  am  a 
great  venerator  of  those  laws  which  are  enacted  by 
custom,  since  I  entertain  the  opinion  that  the  stamp 
of  usage  is  worth  a  dozen  legislative  seals,  especially 
in  a  community  where  men,being  as  free  as  possible, 
have  every  opportunity  of  consulting  the  useful. 

The  States  have  conceded  all  power  to  Congress 
to  regulate  commerce.  Now,  Congress  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  more  than  twenty  degrees  of  latitude.  It 
has  not,  however,  yet  seen  fit  to  establish  quarantine 
regulations  for  the  numerous  ports  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, though  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  any 
measure  which  more  intimately  affects  commerce 
than  these  laws.    But  the  States  do  continue  to  pass 

Snarantine  laws,  under  tiieir  natural  right  to  protect 
le  lives  of  their  citizens.  Should  any  State,  under 
this  plea,  attempt  to  pass  such  laws,  however,  as 
would  operate  unjustly  towards  another  State,  the 
court  of  the  United  States  might  then  pronounce  a 
decision  affecting  the  question.  There  is  as  yet  a 
divided  opinion,  in  theory,  on  the  subject  of  this 
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rights  while  the  practice  is  just  what  it  ought  to  be; 
that  is  to  say,  those  who  are  most  familiar  widi  the 
subject  proride  (or  its  watits,  and  shoold  any  abuses 
arise,  there  is  a  power  hk  the  country  competent  to 
put  them  down. 

As  its  institutions  get  matured  by  time,  the  power 
of  the  confederation  is  every  day  receiving  strength. 
A  vast  deal  of  constitutional  law,  however,  remains 
to  be  decided ;  but  as  new  eases  arise,  the  ability  to 
make  discreet  decisions,  grows  with  experience. 
Laws  are  enacted  to  meet  the  regulations  necessary 
to  the  common  good,  and  as  the  legislators  are  them* 
selves  citizens  of  the  States  to  be  governed,  and  one 
body  of  them  (the  Senate)  are  the  leeal  protectors  of 
their  corporate  rights,  there  is  little  fear  that  the 
general  government  will  ever  reach  that  point  of  au- 
thority that  shall  make  it  weak,  bv  setting  it  up  in 
opposition  to  a  force  that  it  would  vainly  strive  to 
subdue.  It  may  appear  paradoxical,  but  the  secret 
of  the  actual  durabiuty  of  this  confederation  consists 
in  its  apparent  weakness.  So  lor^  as  the  influence 
of  the  several  States  shall  be  of  sufficient  importance 
to  satisfy  their  jealousy,  I  think  it  will  endure ;  and 
so  long  as  the  present  representative  system  shall 
prevail,  there  is  every  motive  to  believe  the  States 
will  possess,  with  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  power, 
a  share  in  all  the  honour,  and  the  profit,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  being  members  of  an  Union  diat  must  shortly 
stand  foremost  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  true  balance  c^  power,  which  elsewhere  is 
found  to  exist  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  exists  here 
in  the  hands  of  legislative  bodies^  who  are  the  direct 
representatives  of  diose  whose  interests  are  controlled 
by  the  government. 
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TO  SIR  EDWARD  WALLER,  BART. 

icc»  ice. 


A  GREAT  event  has  just  been  decided  in  this  citjr. 
The  ceremony  of  the  election  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  four  years  which  shall  com- 
mence on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next,  took  place 
yesterday.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  pe- 
culiar forms  of  this  choice,  the  characters  of  the  can- 
didates, and  the  probable  result  that  it  will  have  on 
the  policy  of  the  country,  may  not  be  without  interest 
to  one  who  studies  mankind  as  generally  as  yourself! 

The  first  President,  you  know,  was  Washington. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Vice-President,  the  elder 
Adams.*  At  the  end  of  four  years,  a  hot  contest  oc- 
curred between  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  the 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  day,  for  the 
chair.  In  order  to  give  you  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  law 
for  the  election  to  this  high  office. 

You  know  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  is 
represented  by  the  Senate.  Thus,  Rhode  Island, 
with  70,000  inhabitants,  has  two  members  in  the 
Senate,  as  well  as  New- York  with  1 ,700,000.  But 
the  members  of  the  lower  house,  which  is  the.  con- 
necting link  between  the  States,  are   apportioned 

*  An  absurd  story  is  told  by  a  recent  traveller,  or  a  pretend- 
ed traveUer,  in  the  United  States,  concerning  the  wish  of  Mr 
Adams,  when  Vke-President^  to  have  the  tiUe  of-^  Highness, 
and  Protector  of  our  Liberties,"  given  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  said  he  introduced  a  resolution  to  that 
effect  in  the  Senate,  Now,  it  happens,  independently  of  th« 
gross  folly  of  the  title,  that  the  Vice-Presidetii^  who  is  merely  a 
presiding  officer,  has  no  right  to  introduce  any  law  or  resoIutKMi 
into  the  Senate  at  all. 
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according  to  the  population.  The  State  of  Rhode 
Island  has,  therefore,  two  RepreseDtatives,  and  the 
Slate  of  New-Yotk  thirty-four.  In  all  ordinate 
cases  of  le^slation,  each  individual,  whether  a  Sen- 
ator or  a  Repreieiitative,  sives  one  vote.  While 
New-York-has,  couequeDtly,  eighteen  times  more 
influence  in  the  lower  home  than  Rhode  Island,  in 
the  upper  bouse  they  are  equal.  It  is  in  this  division 
ef  power  that  another  ajnstem  of  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances of  this  government  is  to  be  traced. 

For  the  election  of  the  President,  bodies  are  e»- 
pecially  convened  that  are  at  other  times  unknown 
to  the  constitution.  They  are  called  electoral  col- 
leges, of  which  there  are  as  many  as  there  are  States. 
These  colle^  are  composed  of  citisens  chosen  in 
each  State,  m  (ucb  a  lAuiner  at  iti  own  laws  may 

tirescribe.  They  are  sometimes  elected  by  Ibe  legis- 
atures,  sometimes  in  districts  by  the  people,  and 
sometimes  again  by  the  pet^le  in  what  is  called  a 
general  ticket;  that  is  to  say,  every  citizen  votes  for 
the  whole  of  die  electors  that  bis  State  is  entitled  to 
choose.  The  number  is  determined  by  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State.  The  number  of  Representatives 
is  added  to  the  two  Senators,  and  the  amount  fonne 
the  body  of  the  electors.  Tbqs  New- York,  having 
thirfy-four  Representatives  and  two  Senaton,  chooses 
thirty-«ix  electors ;  while  Rhode  Island,  having  but 
two  of  each  class,  is  limited  to  four  electors. 

Within  a  certain  number  of  days  after  their  own 
election,  the  electors  of  each  State  meet  at  some  in- 
dicated place,  and  form  the  sevenJ  colleges.  The 
time  is  tixed  at  bo  abort  a  period  as  to  prevent,  u 
much  as  possible,  the  dai^er  of  corruption.  There 
is  undoubtedly  a  preconcert  between  parties,  and  so 
understanding  in  tbeVay  of  pieces;  but  there  can- 
not well  be  any  direct  bribery  on  the  part  of  power- 
ful individuals.  Each  elector  gives  one  vote  for 
President,  and  another  for  Vice-President     As  the 
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GOD8titution  formerly  stood,  the  citizen  who  received 
the  greatest  numb^  of  votes,  provided  they  made 
more  than  half  of  the  whole  number,  was  chosen 
for  the  former  office,  and  the  citizen  who  received  the 
next  greatest  number,  under  the  same  provision,  was 
chosen  for  the  latter  office.  The  constitution  has, 
however,  been  changed,  so  as  to  make  it  necessary 
that  each  vote  should  express  for  which  officer  it  is 
given.  These  votes  are  counted  in  thei  presence  of 
the  college,  and  of  any  body  else  who  may  choose  to 
attend,  and  the  result  is  properly  audienticated  abd 
sent  to  the  Department  ofState ;  the  President  <rf'  the 
Senate  opens  and  compares  the  returns  in  die  pres- 
ence of  both  houses  of  Congress,  after  which  ttie 
result  is  officially  announced  to  the  country.  But  as 
the  votes  of  each  State  are  known  die  day  they  are 
actually  given,  the  public  press  uniformly  anticipates 
the  public  documents  by  several  weeks.  If  there 
should  be  no  election,  the  final  choice  is  referred  to 
Congress. 

In  1801,  the  contest  between  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  a  singular  termination.  Mr.  Pinckney, 
of  South  Carolina,  was  the  candidate  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  supported  by  the  friends  of  the  former ; 
and  Mr.  Burr,  ot  New- York,  the  candidate  supported 
by  the  friends  of  the  latter.  Adams  was  the  nead  of 
what  was  called  the  federal  party,  and  Jefferson  the 
head  of  the  democrats.*     The  election  of  1801  was 

*  A  smffular  mistake  is  prevalent  in  Europe,  concerning  the 
origin  and  objects  of  the  two  great  political  parties,  which,  for 
twenty  years,  nearly  equally  mvidea  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  often  assertM,  and  sometimes  o^ered.  that  the 
federalists  were  the  secret  friends  of  a  monarobVf  and  that  the 
democrats  were,  what  their  name  would  imply,  the  only  firieods 
of  the  people.  The  gross  absurdity  of  this  belief  is  completely 
exposed,  by  the  fact,  that  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
New-England  and  of  New- York  were,  for  a  long  time,  fieder- 
^  alists ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  mass  of  communi- 
\  ties,  so  completely  republican  in  practice,  should  entertain  m 
9ecret  wish  to  overthrow  institutions  which  they  had  been  the 
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the  first  triumph  of  the  democrats.    Mr.  Adams  and 
Mr.  Pinckney  were  botii  handsomely  defeated ;  bat,  ^ 
by  an  oversight  of  the  electors,  Jefferson  and  Burr 
received  the  same  number  of  votes  in  the  colleges. 

first  to  form,  and  which  were  so  completely  confirmed  by  lonff 
habit.  Washington  was,  undoabtedly,  a  federalist,  as,  indeed, 
were  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  ancient  officers  and  patriots 
of  the  revolution.  But  this  partv  was  more  lukewarm  in  the 
cause  of  the  French  revolution,  than  the  other,  and  its  members 
were  the  advocates  of  a  rather  stronger  government  than  tiie 
democrats.  It  is  also  true,  that,  as  some  m  its  leaders  acknow- 
ledged more  of  the  maxims  of  toe  ancient  monarchy  than  their 
opponents^  all  those  who  had  a  bias  in  fiivour  of  the  mother 
country  jomed  their  ranks,  and  served  to  keep  alive  an  impres- 
sion  which  their  enemies,  of  course,  industriously  circulated, 
that  the  party  leaned  to  aristocracv.  It  was  easy  to  raise  this 
cry.  both  for  the  reasons  named,  and  because  a  large  ptoportion 
of  the  men  of  wodth  in  the  middle  and  eastern  States,  were 
enrolled  in  its  ranks.  But  there  can  be  no  greater  absurdity 
than  to  suppose,  that  any  party  has  existed  m  America,  since 
the  revolution,  with  an  intention  of  destroying,  or,  indeeo,  with 
the  intention  of  seriously  modifying,  the  present  form  of  govern- 
ment. When  the  constitution  was  formed,  and  before  all  its 
principles  were  settled  by  practice,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
men  should  differ  on  the  subject  of  tne  degree  of  chanjge  that  was 
prudent;  but,  as  early  as  tne  year  1800,  the  federalists  and  the 
democrats  were,  essentially,  nothing  more  than  two  great  par- 
ties, struggling  for  place,  and  who  adopted  different  pohtics 
about  as  much  for  the  purpose  of  opposition  «s  for  any  other 
reason.  This  got  to  be  eminently  the  case  a  few  years  later, 
when  the  federal  party  grew  desperate  in  the  roinonty,  and  lost 
siffht  of  character  altosether.  in  the  conduct  it  pursued  on  the 
subject  of  the  war  with  En^and.  Some  of  the  eastern  poli- 
ticians, during  that  war,  bmieving  the  moment  favourable  to 
a  final  effort,  concerted  a  plan,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  east- 
em,  and  some  of  the  midule  States  were  to  unite  in  an  attack 
on  the  policy  of  the  jgeneral  government,  the  result  of  which 
was  to  DC  the  expulsion  of  the  administration.  This  plan  save 
rise  to  the  famous  Hartford  Convention.  The  opponents  of  the 
Hsulford  Convention  accused  its  founders  of  a  aesign  to  divide 
the  Union.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  crude  projects  may  have 
floated  in  the  heated  brains  of  individuals  of  that  body,  but  this 
is  a  country  in  which  individuals  do  less  than  elsewhere,  es- 
pecially in  matters  of  great  moment.  The  New-England  States 
themselves  would  never  have  encoura^fed  a  scheme  so  destruc- 
tive to  their  own  interests ;  but^  had  they  entertained  the  wish, 
it  would  have  been  a  mad  pohcy  without  the  connivance  of 
New- York,  a  State  that  was  then,  and  has  been  since,  daily 
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This  left  tbe  question  of  the  presidency  to  be  still 
decided,  as  tbe  constitution  then  prescribed  that  the 
choice  should  be  in  favour  of  the  candidate  who  bad 
the  greatest  number  of  votes,  provided  always  that  be 
bad  a  majority  of  the  whole  number. 

The  choice  of  a  President,  by  tbe  provisioos  of  the 
constitution,  now  devolved  on  Congress.  In  the 
event  of  a  referred  election,  the  Senators  have  no 
voices,  the  Representatives  of  each  State  in  the  lower 
house  giving  but  one  vote ;  so  that  the  final  decision 
is  made  by  the  States,  and  not  by  the  people.  In 
1810,tiiere  were  sixteen  States  in  the  confeaeration. 
By  a  singular  coincidence,  two  of  diese  States  had  a 
tie  in  themselves ;  so  ttat  they  defeated  their  own 
votes ;  and  of  the  remainder,  eight  gave  their  votes 

draining  them  of  their  population,  and  which  already  nambcrs 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  many  soub  as  all  New-Encland  united. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  great  body  of  the  federalists  of  New- 
York  refused  to  join  the  convention,  eren  with  a  riew  to  remon- 
strate, at  the  time  when  the  country  was  encased  single-handed 
against  England.  The  best  evidence  of  wnaf  would  laare  been 
the  fate  of  an  attempt  to  separate  the  Union,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  New-England  themselves  treat  with 
^at  coldness,  the  principal  members  of  the  Hartford  Conven- 
tion, although  most  men  acquit  them  of  entertaininff  so  mad  a 
scheme.  But  the  federal  party  was  destroyed  by  the  policy  it 
pursued  in  the  war.  The  Hartford  Convention  was  its  dying 
effort,  and  its  last  moments  were  as  impotent  as  those  of  any 
other  worn-out  nature.  The  older  members  of  the  party  some- 
times act  together,  now,  from  habit  and  intimacy,  but  use  gen- 
eration that  IS  just  appearing  on  the  stage,  already  read  of  the 
party  struggles  in  which  their  fi^thcrs  were  engaged  as  matters 
of  history.  There  is  no  such  party  known  in  iSe  tJnited  States, 
as  a  party  unfriendly  to  their  institutions,  thouc^,  doubtless, 
there  are  still  a  few  men  living  who  retain  some  oftheir  ancient 
attachment  for  the  sort  of  government  under  which  they  were 
bom.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  children  of  these  men 
are  almost  always  decided  democrats,  and  in  many  instances, 
the  complete  success  of  the  confederauve  system  has  overcome 
the  prejudices  of  old  and  bigoted  tones.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, also,  that  though  a  msgority  of  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  to;,  were  willing  to  try  the  experiment 
of  the  Hartford  Convention,  there  were  powerful  minorities  in 
every  State  concerned,  without  counting  the  influence  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  Union. 
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for  Mr.  Jefferson  and  six  for  Mr.  Burr.  "You  should 
be  told  that  the  same  law  which  referred  this  ques- 
tion to  Congress  requires  that  the  successfiil  candidate 
should  have  a  majority  of  all  the  States.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, therefore,  required  nine  votes  for  success,  which 
Was  the  number  necessary  to  make  a  majority  of 
sixteen. 

The  members  of  Congress  voted  thir^-five  times 
on  this  interesting  question,  and  always  with  the  same 
result  At  length,  a  member  or  two  belonging  to  the 
States  which  had  lost  their  votes  by  a  tie,  dialled 
their  minds,  and  gave  their  voices  for  Jefferson.  This 
decided  the  matter,  and  placed  that  distingaiBhed 
statesman  in  the  chair  for  the  next  four  years.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  regular  period  of  service,  be 
was  re-elected ;  but,  imitatiog  the  example  of  Wash- 
ington, he  retired  at  the  end  of  his  gecond  term. 

Until  now  the  Vice-President  had  been  the  succes- 
sor of  the  President :  but  although  Mr.  Burr,  having 
the  next  greatest  number  of  votes,  was  necessarily 
Vice-President  for  the  first  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  terms 
of  office,  he  was  superseded  at  the  second  election. 
The  constitudtHi  had  been  altered  so  as  to  stand  as 
at  present,  maldng  it  necessary  to  indicate  the  situa- 
tion it  is  intended  the  candidate  shall  fill.  A  veteran 
of  the  revolution,  but  a  man  past  the  expectation  of 
further  preferment,  had  been  selected  to  supply  the 
place  of  Mr.  Burr.  The  friends  of  the  administration 
now  turned  their  eyes  on  the  Secretary  of  State,  as 
a  successor  to  the  President  of  the  day.  This  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Madison)  was  elected,  and  a  sort  of 
change  in  the  descent  of  power  was  effected.  After 
a  service  of  two  terms,  Mr.  Madison  also  retired,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  time  beit^  (Mr.  Monroe)  became 
the  successful  candidate.  The  second  term  of  this 
gentleman's  service  is  now  near  its  close,  and  he  re- 
tires too,  as  a  matter  of  course.  You  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  the  constitution  prescribes  any  other  linuti 
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to  die  preaidency  of  an  mdiTidual,  bnt  tlttt  ttf  r  new 
dection  evei;  four  jean ;  bnt  tbe  exanqile  of  WMb- 
ii^ton,  aai,  perinpa,  the  period  of  life  to  iriiich  aU 
tbe  PreaidentB  btve  iBamed,.  after  Glliag  tbe  duur  for 
two  temw,  bare  induced  ttien,  in  nicceanon,  to  de- 
cGne  dectiiMit  for  a  durd. 

On  the  present  occamm,  mn  entirehr  new  atste  of 
poUtict  piesenti  itael^  Tlw  old  pai^  AitiDetiooa 
of  federaliatB  and  democrat!  are  broken  dowb,  and 
be  country  ia  no  longer  divided  into  two  great  polit- 
ical factioiu.  Mr.  Adania,  the  Secretary  ofState  (and 
a  aon  of  fte  second  Prerident,)  is  eonndered  07  a 
great  number  of  people  as  ttie  natural  and  tbe  MM 
successor  to  Colonel  Monroe.  When  I  say  natara), 
you  must  confine  tbe  meanii^  of  tbe  word  to  a  natu- 
ral expediency,  and  not  to  any  natural  ri^t  His 
claims  consist  of  a  loni;  o^riencein  the  pmitios  of 
tbe  country,  great  fomuiarity  with  fore^  diploinacy, 
and  tbe  intunate  connexion  that  he  has  so  long  bad 
with  the  particular  measures  of  the  existing  adminis- 
tretion.  He  is  a  man  of  extensive  acqairements,  great 
honesty,  and  unquestionable  patriotism.  He  is  also 
a  nortnem,  or,  as  it  would  he  expressed  here,  an 
fastem  man  (coming  from  New-England;)  and  hith- 
erto Vij^nia  has  given  four  out  of  tSb  five  Preudents. 
But  the  circumatance  of  brrtb-place  has  br  less  influ- 
ence than  you  would  suppose  in  a  govemment  like 
thif.  It  is  worthy  of  remaik,  that  while  Europeans 
'  are  constantly  predictii^  sectional  divisions  in  this 
country,  the  people  of  the  country  tbemselves  ap- 

rto  think  very  little  about  them.  Mr.  Adams 
both  a  warm  support  and  a  warm  opposition  in 
die  nordiem  States,  it  being  evident  that  men  follow 
Hie  bent  of  their  humours  or  judgments,  without 
thinking  much  on  the  question  of  north  and  sontii. 
It  is  an  important  circumstance,  which  always  should 
be  remembered  in  considering  this  subject,  that  thov^ 
the  south  has,  in  consequence  of  its  physical  inferion^ 
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and  peculiar  situation,  a  jealous  w^hfuloess  of  the 
north,  that  the  north  regards  the  south  with  no  such 
feelings.  It  is  clear  that  the  sentiment  must  be  actire 
enough  in  both  to  induce  men  to  overlook  their  inter- 
ests,  before  it  can  produce  any  important  chaises. 

Mr.  Crawford,  me  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was 
another  candidate  for  the  Presidency;  Mr.  Calhoun, 
the  Secretary  of  War,  was  a  third;  Mr.  Clar,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  fourth-, 
and  General  Jackson,  a  Senator  of  Tennessee,  was 
afilMi. 

The  two  first  of  these  gentlemen  sit  in  the  cabinet 
with  Mr.  Adams,  and  present  Ae  singular  spectacle 
of  men  united  in  administering  the  anairs  of^the  na- 
tion, openly  and  honourably  opposed  to  each  other 
in  a  matter  of  the  greatest  peraonal  interest. 

Mr.  Crawford  was  for  a  long  time  thought  to  be 
the  strongest  candidate.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
man  admirably  qualified  to  fill  the  high  station  to 
which  he  sfipired ;  but  a  paralytic  attack  had  greatlv 
weakened  his  claims,  before  the  meeting  of  the  col- 
leges. His  friends,  too,  had  committed  a  vulgar 
blunder,  which  ii  more  likely  to  be  fatal  here  t&n 
in  any  country  I  know.  They  commenced  their 
electioneering  campaign  by  bold  assertions  of  th^ 
strengtb,  and  the  most  confident  predictions  of  suc- 
cess. I  have  heard  a  hundred  men  of  independence 
and  of  influence  say  that  disgust,  at  having  them- 
selves disposed  of  in  this  cavalier  manner,  disinclined 
them  to  a  cause  that  they  mi^t  otherwise  have  been 
induced  to  support  It  is  the  opinion  of  Cadvrallader 
that  Mr.  Crawford  would  not  have  succeeded,  had 
his  health  ndt  so  unhappily  suffered.  He  was  but 
little  known  to  the  nor^m  States,  and  men  of 
character  and  talents  always  choose  to  have  at  least 
the  air  of  jut^ng  for  themselves.  He  succeeded, 
however,  in  receiving  enough  votes  to  include  his 
name  among  the  three  highest  candidates,  and  con-  . 
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aequently  he  came  before  Congress  on  the  6iml 
question. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  who  is  still  a  young  man,  and  who 
probably  aimed  as  much  as  any  thing  at  getting  his 
name  prominently  before  the  nation,  to  be  ready  for 
a  future  stru^le,  prudently  withdrew  from  the  con- 
test As  he  IS  universally  admitted  to  be  a  man  of 
high  talents,  he  was  put  up,  in  opposition  to  the  cele- 
brated Albert  Gallatin,  for  the  Vice-Presidency;  ai^ 
as  that  gentleman  declined  the  election,  Mr.  CfaUKHia 
was  chosen  by  the  collies  nearly  unanimously. 

Mr.  Clay  had  many  warm  friends,  and  was  sap- 
ported  by  his  own  State  (Kentucky)  with  great  sea) ; 
but  he  failed  in  getting  his  name  included  on  the  list 
of  the  three  highest  He  is  a  self-created  man,  of 
unquestionable  genius,  and  of  a  manner  and  elo- 
quence that  will  alwajrs  render  him  formidable  to 
his  opponents,  and  of  immense  value  to  his  political 
friends.  His  direct  interest  in  this  election,  how- 
ever, ceased,  of  necessity,  with  the  returns  of  the 
colleges. 

General  Jackson  is  a  gentleman  who  has  long  been 
employed  in  offices  of  high  trust  in  his  own  State,  but 
who  only  came  prominently  before  the  nation  during 
the  late  war.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  education,  and  has 
filled  the  civil  stations  of  a  judge,  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, and,  lastly,  of  a  Senator.  In  early  life  he  serv- 
ed as  a  soldier,  during  the  struggle  for  independence; 
but  he  was  much  too  young  tobe  distinguished.  As 
a  militaiy  man,  his  merit  is  unquestionable.  He  led 
two  or  three  difficult  expeditions  against  the  Indians 
of  the  south  with  great  decision  and  effect,  and  with 
an  uniformity  of  success  that  has  been  rare  indeed 
against  the  savages  of  this  continent  In  consequence 
of  the  skill  and  energy  he  displayed  on  these  occa- 
sions as  a  general  of  militia,  he  received  a  commis- 
sion in  the  regular  anny,  soon  after  the  declaration 
of  war  against  Great  Britain,    Fortunately,  he  was 
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chosen  to  defend  New-Orleans  against  tbe  formidable 
attack  of  that  country.  He  was  lying  a  abort  dis- 
tance above  the  town,  with  a  amall  body  of  men,* 
when  it  was  unexpectedly  announced  that  the  enemy 
had  landed  at  a  point,  whence  a  forced  march  of  two 
or  three  hours  would  put  them  in  possession  of  the 
place.  Mustering  as  many  of  his  motley  troops  as 
he  could  spare  from  other  points  of  defence,  (some- 
thing less  than  sixteen  hundred  men,)  he  led  them  to 
the  attack  against  a  regular  and  much  superior  force, 
whom  he  attacked  witti  a  spirit  and  effect  which  left 
Ml  impression  that  he  was  tar  stronger  than  the  truth 
.would iiave  shown.  By  this  bold  measure,  he  gain- 
ed time  to  throw  up  entrenchments  and  to  receive 
reenforcements.  Before  his  works  were  completed, 
or  one-half  of  the  necessary  troops  had  arrived,  the 
British  risked  the  celebrated  attack  of  the  8th  of 
January.  They  were  repulsed  with  horrible  slau^- 
ter  to  themselves,  and  with  an  impunity  to  the  de> 
fendants  that  was  next  to  a  miracle.  Tbe  woilu 
were  entered  at  an  incomplete  point ;  but  all  who 
presented  themselves  were  either  slain  or  captured. 
The  great  modesty  of  the  account  of  his  success  given 
by  General  Jackson,  is  as  worthy  of  commendation 
as  was  his  indomitable  resolution.  Contrary  to  the 
usage  of  the  times,  be  gave  his  opinion  that  the  loss 
of  me  enemy  was  several  hundreds  less  than  what 
they  acknowledged  it  to  be  themselves,  and,  indeed, 
nearly  a  tiioosand  less  than  what  further  observation 
gave  him  reason  to  believe  it  actually  was.  If  the 
decision  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  so  brilliantly 
manifested  in  the  moment  of  need,  his  subsequent 

*  Len  than  three  tboiuutd  oieo.  Ai  late  u  the  39tb  Decem- 
ber, General  JackHm,  in  an  official  letteri  itatea  hii  whole  Tore ') 
at  three  tboiuaod  effective!.  Id  the  report  of  the  battle  of  tbe 
8th  Janaary,  he  ■ays,  that  tbooefa  a  detachment  oC  KeDtucky 
inilitia  had  arrived,  tlkcy  added  ont  very  liitle  to  hii  force,  as 
moat  of  them  were  unannad. 
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prudence  is  worthy  of  the  highest  commeiidatioa. 
Although  he  had  not  hesitated  an  instant  to  attack 
nearly  twice  his  force  on  the  open  plain,  when 
nothing  short  of  desperate  courage  could  save  the 
town,  he  did  not  allow  success  to  lure  him  from  a 
position  which  experience  had  shown  he  could  main- 
tain. He  suffered  his  heaten,  but  still  greatly  supe- 
rior enemy  to  retire  unmolested ;  and  it  is  probaUe 
that,  had  they  asked  for  succour,  he  would  cheerfully 
have  yielded  them  assistance  to  embark.* 


*  The  force  with  which  General  JAckioa  defended  N( 
Orieans,  according  to  the  official  returns,  was  less  than  6000 
men,  imperfectly  anmid  and  organized :  and  all  of  whom,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  marines  and  sailors,  and  two  hattalioos 
of  new  levies  for  the  army,  in  all  about  one  thousand  men,  were 
the  citizens  of  the  country.  It  is  believed  that,  sailors  and  ma- 
rines included.  General  Packenham  landed  nearly  ten  Akmi- 
sand  men.  It  would  be  a  curious  study,  to  those  who  had  anv 
desire  to  sift  the  truth,  to  examine  the  documents  of  England 
and  America  in  relation  to  the  events  of  their  two  wars.  The 
writer  must  say  he  has  met  many  Americans  who  are  familiar 
with  the  documents  of  England,  but  he  never  yet  met  one  Eng- 
lishman who  was  familiar  with  those  of  America.  Nations  lose 
nothing  by  looking  a  Uttle  closely  into  their  own  affairs,  as  well 
as  into  those  of  other  people.  One  circumstance  first  drew  the 
writer  into  a  closer  investigation  of  these  subjects,  than  be  mig^t 
otherwise  have  been  induced  to  undertake.     He  will  relate  it. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  1814,  a  bloody  battle  was  fought 
near  the  great  cataract  of  Niagara.  The  American  general 
■•ys,  that  a  brigade  of  his  army  met  a  portion  of  the  British 
army,  and  engs^i^ed  it.  That  he  arrived  with  reeoforcements, 
the  enemy  reeniorcing  at  the  same  time ;  that  he  was  much  an- 
no}'ed  by  certain  pieces  of  artillery,  stationed  on  an  eminence 
that  formed  the  key  of  the  English  position ;  that  he  carried  this 
hill  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  captured  the  artiller}* ;  that 
the  enemy  made  three  desperate  attempts  to  regain  the  position 
and  their  eiins,  in  all  of  which  they  were  defeated,  and  that  they 
finally  relinquished  the  attempt.  He  ^ves  his  enemy  a  small 
iupenority  of  force,  and  he  conveys  an  implied  censure  against 
the  officer  third  in  command,  jhc  and  his  second  in  command 
having  been  obliged  to  retire,  from  tlieir  wounds,)  for  not  secur- 
ing the  fniits  of  tnis  victor}'  on  the  morning  succeeding  the  day 
of  the  battle.  So  much  for  the  American.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  English  general  gives  a  sufficiently  similar  account  of  the 
commencement  of  the  battle.  He  also  admits  the  charge  up 
the  hill,  that  "  our  artiller>men  were  bayoneted  by  the  enemy 
in  the  act  of  loading;*'  that  *^  our  troops  having  for  a  moment 
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General  Jackson  obtained  immense  popularity  in 
the  country  by  this  brilliant  success.  His  political 
honesty  is  unquestionable,  and  his  patriotism  without 
a  blot  Still  his  want  of  experience  in  matters  of 
state,  and  even  his  military  habits,  were  stron^y 
ui^ed  against  him.  The  former  may  be  a  solid  ob- 
jection, but,  it  is  more  than  absurd,  it  is  wicked  to 
urge  the  mililary  character  of  a  citizen,  who  merito- 
riously leaves  his  retirement  in  the  hour  of  danger  to 
carry  those  qualities  with  which  nature  has  endowed 
him,  into  the  most  perilous,  and  commonly  the  least 
requited  service  of  his  country,  as  an  argument 
against  his  filling  any  station  whatever.  A  thousand 
falsehoods  have  been  circulated  at  the  expense  of 
General  Jackson,  and  even  some  admitted  inequality 
of  temper  has  been  grossly  exaggerated.  Notwith- 
standing the  industry  and  affected  contempt  of  the 
adversaries  of  this  gentleman,  he  received  more  of 
the  electoral  votes  than  the  highest  of  the  three  can- 
didates in  the  returned  list 

been  pushed  back,  some  of  our  guns  remained  for  a  few  min* 
utes  in  the  enemy's  hands ;"  that  they  were,  however,  soon  re- 
covered ;  and  that,  instead  c^  his  making  attacks  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  lost  position,  the  Americans  were  the  assailant!; 
and  that  they  were  uniformly  defeated  in  their  attempts.  He 
estimates  the  force  of  the  Americans  at  nearly  douole  what 
their  official  reports  state  it  to  have  been.  Both  parties  nearly 
double  the  (presumed)  loss  of  their  enemy ;  and  the  American, 
though  something  nearer  to  the  admission  of  the  Englishman 
than  tlie  Englismnan  was  to  the  admission  of  the  American, 
estimated  the  force  of  his  enemy  considerably  over  the  official 
account. 

The  writer  was  struck  with  these  official  discrepancies.  The 
documents  were  uttered  to  the  world  under  Uie  same  forms,  in 
the  same  language,  and  by  people  acknowledging  the  same 
moral  influences.  He  was  induced  to  exclaim,  Wiiere  is  the 
truth  of  history  ?  The  writer  knows  nothing  more  of  the  merits 
of  this  question  than  is  contained  in  the  documents  be  has  ex- 
amined, and  which  any  one  may  also  examine,  who  has  a  cu- 
riosity equal  to  his  own.  The  circumstance  diould,  however, 
teach  moderation  to  partisans,  as  it  abundantly  proves  that  the 
data  on  which  they  found  their  opinions  cannot  always  be  of 
the  most  unexceptionable  nature. 
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The  day  of  the  final  decision  by  Coogreas  waa  one 
of  great  interest  here.  All  the  candi&tea  were  on 
the  spot,  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  and 
large  bodies  of  their  friends  had  assembled  to  witnesB, 
and,  if  possible,  to  influence  the  result  Cadwallader 
obtained  a  convenient  position,  where  we  both  wit- 
nessed  the  whole  manner  of  the  election. 

Although  three  names  were  returned  to  Coi^reas 
for  the  choice,  it  was  universally  understood  that  the 
selection  would  be  made  between  Messrs.  Adams 
and  Jackson.  It  would  have  been  indecent  inr  the 
representatives  to  prefer  Mr.  Crawford  over  two 
men,  both  of  whom  had  received  nearly  double  the 
number  of  the  popular  votes  that  had  been  given  in 
his  favour,  though  by  the  constitution,  they  certainlv 
had  a  right  to  elect  which  of  the  three  they  pleased. 
It  was  thought  that  the  representatives  of  those  States 
in  which  the  electors  had  ^ven  their  votes  for  this 
gentleman,  would  make  a  single  demonstration  in  his 
favour,  and  then  give  their  voices  for  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  candidates,  who,  it  was  well  known, 
must  eventually  succeed. 

The  galleiT  of  the  hall  of  Congress  was  crowded 
nearly  to  suffocation.  The  Senators  were  present  as 
a  sort  of  legal  witnesses  of  the  election,  and  many 
men  of  high  political  consideration  were  in  ttie  lob- 
bies and  behind  the  desks.  In  short,  every  one  was 
there  who  could  gain  admission  by  art  or  influence. 
The  arrangements  for  this  important  proceeding  were 
exceedingly  unpretending,  though  remarkably  im- 
posing by  their  simplicity,  and  that  air  of  grave  com- 
posure which  usually  reigns  over  all  the  legislative 
proceedings  of  this  country. 

The  members  of  the  different  States  were  now  seat- 
ed together,  since  they  composed  so  many  separate 
colleges  which,  on  diis  momentous  question,  were  to 
pronounce  the  voices  of  their  particular  communities. 
Here,  sat  the  numerous   and  grave-looking  repre- 
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sentation  of  the  powerful  State  of  New-Yoric,  and 
by  their  side  was  a  solitary  individual,  who,  in  his 
own  person,  held  all  the  authority  that  was  to  be 
exercised  on  that  important  day,  by  the  younger  com- 
munity of  Indiana.  This  gentleman,  and  one  or  two 
others,  were  men  of  peculiar  importance  in  an  event 
like  this,  since  accident  had  placed  them  individually 
on  a  level  with  lai^  bodies  of  enlightened  and  dis- 
creet men.  Still  it  is  not  probable  that  they  dared 
to  depart  from  the  known  wishes  of  the  people  they 
represented,  so  direct  and  certain  is  the  punishment 
which  usually  attends  popular  displeasure  in  this 
country. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  States  began  to  collect 
the  voices  among  themselves.  The  members  voted  by 
ballot,  having  established  for  that  purpose,  a  set  of 
simple  forms  by  which  the  votes  were  collected  and 
reported  to  tellers  appointed  to  receive  them  by  the 
house.  Fraud  was  impossible,  since  each  college 
knew  ttie  precise  number  of  its  votes,  and  each  indi- 
vidual deposited  his  ballot  with  his  own  hand.  The 
duty  was  soon  performed  by  the  smaller  States,  and 
a  moment  of  breathless  suspense  succeeded  while 
the  representatives  of  New- York  were  collecting 
their  votes.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Adams  had  counted 
on  twelve  States  with  great  confidence,  but  the  num- 
b^  and  the  peculiar  policy  of  the  members  from 
New- York  had  rendered  their  vote  more  doubtful. 
The  result  was^  however,  soon  known  on  the  floor 
af  the  house,  as  was  quite  apparent  by  the  look  of 
suppressed  triumph  msi  was  playing  about  the  eyes 
of  certkin  partisans,  and  the  air  of  forced  composure 
that  was  assumed  by  their  adversaries. 

The  result  was  communicated  to  the  Speaker, 
(who  had  himself  been  a  candidate  before  the  elec- 
toral colleges,)  and  then  it  was  officially  announced 
"  that  thirteen  States  had  given  their  votes  for  John 
Quincy  Adams,  for  President  of  the  United  States 
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during  the  four  years,  commenciDg  on  the  fbortfa  of 
March  next,  and  that  the  said  John  Quincy  Aduu 
was  duly  elected/'* 

While  the  sweet,  clear,  voice  of  Mr.  Clay  waa  an- 
nouncing this  important  news,  1  never  witnessed  a 
more  intense  silence  in  any  assembly.  The  stillness 
continued  a  moment  after  his  words  had  ceased,  and 
then  followed  the  low  hum  of  whispers,  and  imme- 
diately after,  a  half  involuntary  and  feeble  clapping 
of  hands  was  heard  in  the  galleries.  This  little  burst 
of  exultation  on  the  part  of  some  indiscreet  specta- 
tors, gave  me  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  American  leaslators  maintain  order 
and  assert  their  dignity,  ^^deiigeant-at-anns,  clear 
the  galleries  I'"  commanded  the  Speaker,  in  a  voice, 
that  of  itself  hushed  the  slightest  sound  of  approba- 
tion. The  officers  of  the  house  instantly  performed 
their  duty,  and  in  a  few  moments  those  spacious  and 
commodious  seats  which  were  so  lately  teeming  with 
conscious  human  countenances,  presented  nothing  to 
the  eye  but  its  magnificent  colonnade  and  long  rows 
of  empty  benches. 

The  house  soon  adjourned,  and  every  body  quitted 
the  Capitol,  some  filled  with  jo/  they  could  ill  sup- 

Sress,  and  others  evidently  struggling  to  conceal  tne 
efeat  of  expectations  which  had  probably  been  more 
fed  by  hope  than  reason.  The  important  question 
was,  however,  irretrievably  decided  by  a  first  vote, 
notwithstanding  hundreds  had  anticipated  that  a  strug- 
gle similar  to  that  of  1801  was  about  to  occur  again. 
The  election  had  been  conducted  wiA  ereat  neat, 
especially  in  the  public  prints,  and  so  much  seeming 
violence  of  denunciation  had  been  used  during  flie 
dissussion,  that  I  confess  I  was  induced  to  look  aboat 
me,  as  we  quitted  the  edifice,  in  quest  of  the  legmm 

that  were  to  tame  so  many  unquiet  spirits,  and  to 

*"  -         _ 

*  Thirteen  States  being  a  majority  of  the  twenty-tar 
DOW  compose  the  Union,  were  necessary  to  a  choice* 
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teach  them  submission  to  an  authority  that  exercised 
its  functions  in  forms  so  simple  as  those  I  had  just 
witnessed.  I  had  heard  so  much  of  revolution,  and 
of  the  disorders  of  popular  governments,  that  it  did 
not  appear  possible  a  question  which,  an  hour  before, 
had  nlled  the  minds  and  voices  of  men  with  so  much 
bitterness,  could  peaceably  subside  in  quiet,  and  in 
submission  to  a  force  that  was  invisible. 

During  the  preceding  week,  more  than  one  foreign 
functionary  had  whispered  in  my  ear  something  that 
impUed  a  sneer  on  the  folly  of  periodically  throwing 
society  so  near  the  verge  of  dissolution,  by  enlisting 
the  passions  of  the  community  in  a  question  that  em- 
braced so  many  important  interests  as  these  frequent 
elections;  and  one  of  them  had  intimated  an  expecta- 
tion that,  in  the  event  of  his  failure,  there  would  be 
a  rising  in  favour  of  a  military  hero,  who  was  not 
accustomed  to  defeat.  I  remembered  the  reply  of  my 
quiet  yeoman  in  t^ie  stage-coach,  and  did  not  cer- 
tainly carry  my  expectations  quite  so  far ;  but  still  it 
was  inconceivable  that  passions  which  had  been  so 
strongly  excited,  should  subside  without  at  least  some 
of  the  usual  indications  of  a  disappointed  resentment 

While  descending  Capitol  hill,  we  met  a  warm 

E artisan  of  the  unsuccessful  candidate,  who  was 
nown  to  us  both.     "Well, ,"  said  Cad  walla- 

der,  "what  do  you  intend  to  do  now  ?  Your  man  has, 
beyond  all  hope,  lost  the  day."  "  We  shall  change 
the  face  of  things  four  years  hence,"  was  the  answer. 
The  reply  was  given  in^  the  tone  of  one  who  seemed 
*conscious  that  he  and  his  friends  had  been  mistaken 
in  their  force,  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  felt  that 
legal  means  of  obtaining  a  triumph  were  always  be- 
fore him.  I  must  acknowledge,  when  I  found  that 
one  of  the  most  violent  partisans  I  had  ever  met, 
was  for  deferring  his  schemes  of  revenge  to  a  day  so 
distant  as  four  years,  and  that  he  even  then  contem- 
plated to  effect  his  object  by  means  of  the  ballot-boxi 
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I  began  to  despair.c^  seeing  a  revolution  in  America 
during  my  visit  It  is  true,  that  the  defeated  party 
have  b^un  already  to  raise  a  clamour  against  cor- 
ruptions and  baigains;  but  it  is  very  evident  tfaaf 
they  are  doii^  it  as  mariners  place  an  extra  anchor 
to  windward,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  tempest 
which  is  known  to  come  on  periodically.* 

The  result  of  this  election,  and  the  sudden  cahn 
that  succeeded  to  so  much  apparent  warmth,  have 
agam  led  me  to  reflect  on  the  vague  and  imperfect 
impressions  which  we  get  in  Europe,  of  the  actual 
political  condition  of  America.  During  the  war  of 
1812,  one  saw  monthly  accounts,  in  the  journals  of 
England,  that  this,  or  that,  State  of  the  confederation 
was  on  the  verge  of  a  separation  from  the  Union,  and 
that  distress  had  driven  men  to  madness  and  all  sorts 
of  political  desperation.  If  these  accounts  were  pub- 
lished in  good  faith,  they  imply  an  inconceivable  igno* 
ranee  of  the  actual  state  of  the  country ;  for,  unless 
the  opinions  of  intelligent  men  of  all  parties  grossly 
deceive  me,  there  never  has  been  one  hour  since  the 
adoption  of  the  present  constitution,  when  probably 
one  thousand  natives  of  the  whole  United  States  have 
seriously  contemplated  any  such  event  as  likely  to  be 
near,     if  the  paragraphs  to  which  I  allude,  were 


*  The  writer  had  an  excellent  opportunitv  of  witnessiDs  the 
effect  of  the  American  institutions,  shortly  after  the  erent  abore 
described,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Pfailadelpbia.  A  for- 
eigner, who  conducted  a  paper  in  that  city^  was  so  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived,  as  to  ihvite  a « 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  in  order  to  provide 
the  means  of  marching  to  Washington  to  put  down  Mr.  Adams, 
who^  it  was  affirmed,  bad  been  elected  by  means  of  corruption. 
Curiosity  drew  thousands  of  spectators  to  the  appoiotedf  spot, 
in  order  to  see  what  would  be  done  at  such  a  meeting.  No 
officers  appeared  to  oppose  it,  and  yet  the  affair  ended  in  the 
utter  disdain  of  the  whole  community.  The  miserable  intruder 
on  the  peaceful  habits  and  common  sense  of  the  Americans 
was  too  much  despised  to  be  punished  for  his  impudence, 
though  he  could  not  escape  contempt  and  ridicule. 
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published  with  a  view  to  deceive  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope, it  has  ioduced  the  inevitable  coasequencea  of  a 
wufiil  ignorance,  viz.  disappointment  t  am  perfectly 
satisfied,  that  a  vast  maiority  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country  have  more  confidence  in  their  own  iostitu- 
tiona  than  in  those  of  any  other  natioD ;  nor  can  I 
find,  on  a  reasonably  close  examination  of  the  subject, 
that  they  are  so  very  wrong.  One  thing  is  certain, 
Ifaat  other  nations  have  made  much  nearer  approaches 
to  dteir  opinions,  during  the  last  half  centuiy,  than 
they  have  made  to  the  opinions  of  other  nationB.* 

f  have  conversed  Areely  on  this  matter  with  my 
friend  Cadwallader.     I  cannot  say  that  he  discussea 
the  subject  with  particular  gravity ;  but  one  of  hit 
remar^csstructc  me  as  possessing  singular  force.  "How 
is  it,"  he  said,  "that  you,  or  any  stranger  who  enters 
our  country,  can  and  does  freely  discuss  the  dancer 
of  a  dissolution  of  our  confederacy,  or  the  probability      ; 
that  we  shall  one  day  become  a  monarchy,  and  that,     . 
too,  without  giving  ofience  or  finding  any  difficuHy  in    / 
meetii^  with  disputants  ?  or  how  is  it  that  an  Ameri- 
can never  goes  into  an  European  country,  Switzer- . 

*  Wbat  are  all  the  chaogea  that  hare  occDrred  ia  w  nMny 
kingdooM  on  the  cootiomt  oT  Europe,  but  approocbea  to  the 

* '----layttan!    It  i«  certainly  the  fuhkn,  and  for  obviom 

,  ;a  took  to  England  ai  a  model  for  the  neir  cocmitn- 

,  but  what  is  Eoglaod  bertelf  about  f    The  Aroericui 


boroasb*,  tbe  improvement  of  tte  common  taw,  and,  in  ibort, 
the  wbde  plan  of  ntioiifll  nfcrm  which  now  pemdM  Eng- 
k^  rests  on  ptineiples,  that  raflier  (htn  abenooo,  hi*  uic«i- 
ton  preforred  to  emigrate.  When  amanttateaUiuiiDdeDiable 
tnith,  with  a  view  to  exalt  in  the  rapenor  penetntioo  of  hii 
own  people,  be  thoald  be  reminded  bow  rerj  br  tbe  meat 
ranhlcH  are  from  perfection  in  any  tluDg;  but  when  an  Edki- 
peao  iniolently  and  ignorutly  ummei  that  tbe  Uoited  Btatea 
are  exiitiog  in  a  atale  of  politieal  inaeouritjr,  every  day  aad 
erery  boor,  the  citizen  of  the  latter  country  bai  a  nanual  right 
'o  throw  Iheae  itubbora  bed  into  the  teeth  of  *ncb  ■opercilioM 
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land,  perhaps,  excepted,  without  findti^  men,  lei 
^  their  breeding  be  what  it  may,  who  very  unequivo- 
cally let  him  know  that  they  consider  his  government 
f  as  a  chimerical  project,  and  the  constitution  of  lus 
empire  exceedingly  frail ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  me  American  attempt  a  comparison  between  his 
own  government  and  that  of  his  assailant,  he  is  gen- 
erally silenced  by  cold  looks  and  an  averted  eye? 
It  is  odd  that  all  this  sensitiveness,  more  especiaHy 
as  the  parties  exhibiting  it  rarely  fail  of  being  bold 
enough  on  Hie  subject  of  American  democracy, 
should  abide  in  the  midst  of  such  conscious  security. 
We  all  of  us  know,  that  most  Europeans  so  far  iden- 
tify themselves  with  their  soil  as  to  believe  they  have 
a  moral  superiority  over  the  American  that  is  exactly 
in  proportion  to  uie  antiquity  of  their  governments ; 
but  we  also  know  a  fact  that  commonly  escapes  their 
acuteness.  The  practices  of  Europe  form  part  of 
^^ur  experience ;  while  Europe  knows  nothing  of  our 
I  |)ractice8.  Answer  me  one  thing.  Why  does  Amer- 
\  ica  trouble  herself  so  little  about  the  governments  of 
Europe,  while  all  Europe  is  demonstrating  on  paper 
that  our  republics  cannot  endure  7  I  think,  when 
you  find  the  motive  of  this  marked  difierence,  you 
will  not  be  far  from  the  secret  consciousness  which 
the  two  parties  have  in  the  strength  and  durability 
of  their  respective  systems." 

The  evening  of  me  day  of  the  election  was  one 
of  those  on  which  Mrs.  Monroe  opens  the  doors  of 
the  White  House  to  the  motley  assemblage  I  have 
already  described.  Great  curiosity  was  felt  by  every 
one  to  be  present,  because  it  was  known  tiiat  the 
principal  personages,  who  had  been  so  recently  ex- 
erting themselves  m  the  question  which  was  just  de- 
cided, were  in  the  habit  of  paying  tlieir  respects,  on 
these  occasions,  to  the  wife  of  the  first  magistrate. 
We  went  at  ten. 

Perhaps  the  company  on  this  evening  was  a  little 
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more  numerous  than  on  the  preceding  drawing-room. 
It  was  composed  of  the  same  sort  of  visiters,  and  it 
was  characterized  by  the  same  decency  of  exterior 
and  of  deportment.  We  found  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Monroe  in  their  usual  places ;  the  former  en- 
circled by  a  knot  of  politicians,  and  the  latter  attend- 
ed by  a  circle  of  women,  of  rather  brilliant  appear- 
ance. Most  of  the  Secretaries  were  near,  conversing 
cheeriully,  like  men  who  had  just  got  rid  of  an  irk- 
some and  onerous  toil ;  and  I  thought,  by  the  placid 
air  of  the  venerable  chief  justice,  that  he  was  well 
content  that  the  harassing  question  was  decided. 
The  assistant  justices  of  the  supreme  court  were  also 
present,  near  the  person  of  the  President ;  and  a 
group  had  collected  in  the  same  room ;  in  the  midst 
of  which  I  discovered  the  smiling  features  and  play- 
ful eye  of  La  Fayette.  The  Speaker  was  known  to 
have  favoured  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  I 
thought  I  could  trace  secret  satisfaction  at  the  result 
in  a  countenance  that  his  height  elevated  above  those 
of  most  of  his  companions.  There  was  no  coarse 
exultation  on  the  part  of  the  victors,  nor  any  un- 
manly dejection  on  that  of  the  defeated.  Several  of 
the  latter  spoke  to  us ;  and,  iii  reply  to  the  laughing 
condolences  ;^of  my  friend,  they  made  but  one  re- 
mark— ^"  We  shall  see  what  the  next  four  years  will 
do." 

"  How  do  you  do.  General  Jackson  ?''  said  Cad- 
wallader,  as  we  passed  out  of  one  drawing-room  into 
another.  The  unsuccessfiil  candidate  returned  the 
greeting  with  his  usually  mild  and  graceful  mien.  I 
watched  his  manly  and  maiked  features  narrowly, 
during  the  courteous  dialogue  that  followed;  but, 
with  all  my  suspicions,  it  was  impossible  to  trace  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  a  lurking  disappointment  He 
leu  us  laughing  and  conversing  cheerfully  with  some 
ladies,  who  induced  him  to  join  their  party.  A  minute 
before,  he  had  been  seen  congratulating  his  success- 
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fill  rival  widi  great  dignity,  and  with  perfect  good 
nature. 

We  now  entered  the  last  apartment  of  the  suite, 
with  the  hope  of  finding  a  cooler  atmosphere.  A 
group  of  men,  among  wu>m  perhaps  a  dozen  womoi 
were  intermingled,  Imd  collected  about  some  object 
of  common  interest  Drawing  near,  I  cauglht  a 
gBmpse  of  the  cold  air  which,  m  contrast  to  an  uih 
commonly  fine  and  piercing  eye,  forms  so  remarka-* 
ble  an  expression  in  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Adams. 
He  was  certainly  in  good  spirits ;  though,  had  we  not 
known  his  recent  victory,  it  is  probable  ttiat  his  man« 
ner  would  not  have  been  at  all  remarked.  He  sood 
extricated  himself  from  the  crowd,  andspoke  to  two 
or  three  of  us  who  stood  togefter.  ^^  ^^Y  have  you 
not  been  to  see  us  lately  ?^^  he  inquired  of  a  member 
of  Congress,  from  Virginia :  ^^  Mrs.  Adams  complains 
that  you  were  not  at  her  last  evening.^^  ^  I  have 
been  there  so  often  this  winter,  that  I  began  to  think 
it  necessary  to  be  absent  for  the  sake  of  form.^'  ^  Is 
that  the  etiquette  ?^*  ^  We  must  ask  this  question  of 
you  ;^^  returned  the  Virginian,  laughing,  in  allusion  to 
the  Secretary's  well-known  strictures  on  the  subject ; 
*^y(nt  are  our  authority  in  all  matters  of  etiquette.*^ 
*^  Well  then,''  returned  the  President  elect,  with  great 
good  humour,  and  with  Ae  tact  of  a  coortief ;  ^1 
pronounce  it  to  be  always  etiquette  for  Mr.  —  !•  \ 
visit  Mrs.  Adams."*  .  >  M 

11  ■         n   m*4^fm^ 


*  Mr.  Adams  and  General  Jackson  are  ewn  c 

the  presidency.  As  the  contestis  as  yet  ooAi^Hi  te  tlisia 
and  it  is  so  shortly  to  be  decided  (in  December  of  IttS,) 
probable  that  one  of  them  will  be  chosen.  Wbat  flw  r 
now  states,  he  says  understandingly.  Ajfooi  dUslls  or 
said  concerning  the  inexperience  of  fiinnal  * — * — 
some  press  the  circumstance  of  his  chief  BMlIt ' 
as  a  reason  against  him.  There  is  not  a  ratthla''.^ 
however,  seriously  apprehends  any  danfor  |M(' 
It  is  false  that  he  is  not  supported  bv  i— ^*-**^  * 
The  writer  can  name  a  hundred  gent 
of  education,  of  fortune,  and  of  rolif 
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TO  SIR  EDWARD  WALLER,  BART. 


WastaiDgton, 


Yesterday,  while  walking  with  Cadwallader  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  we  saw  a  ^up  of  gen- 
tlemen, in  the  midst  of  whom  we  distmguished  the 
animated  features  of  La  Fayette,  moving  towards  a 
steam-boat  that  was  waiting  their  arrival.  A  moment 
of  explanation  induced  us  to  join  the  party,  which 
was  about  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Washington. 

Mount  Vernon,  an  estate  which  the  hero  inherited 
from  an  elder  brother,  lies  on  the  river  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  two  hours^  sailing  towards  the  sea. 
The  boat  was  rather  more  crowded  than  was  desira- 
ble for  such  a  visit ;  but  the  circumstances  left  us  no 
choice.  We  passed  the  little  city  of  Alexandria  on 
our  route,  and  reached  the  point  of  destination  within 
a  reasonable  time  of  our  departure. 

The  estate  of  Mount  Vernon  was  left  by  the  will 
of  its  late  possessor  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  Bushrod 
Washington,  who  has  long  been  one  of  the  assistant 
justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 
The  country,  immediately  about  the  dwelling,  is  much 
wooded;  the  land  being  neither  particularly  level, 
nor  yet  very  uneven.    The  house  stands  on  a  rather 

friends.  The  question  is  altogether  one  of  men,  there  beinc 
scarcely  a  measore  of  policy  that  is  likely  to  be  much  affected 
by  the  result.  A  great  deal  of  the  popularity  of  General  Jack- 
son is  owing  to  an  imudicious  and  presuming  oi^[X)jrition,  which 
has  foolishly  ascribed  a  danger  to  his  success,  that  is  as  false,  as 
his  friends  are  determined  to  roaniiest  it  is  ridiculous.  Bu^  men 
may  well  hesitate  about  r^^ting  so  tried  a  patriot,  and  so  ex« 
perienced  a  statesman,  as  Mr.  Adams. 

Q2 
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sudden  rise,  which  maj  be  elevated  more  dun  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  The 
ascent  from  the  river  is  quite  precipitooi,  though  the 
ground  falls  awa^  to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  with 
rather  more  regularity.  The  building  is  placed  on  the 
highest  point;  a  position  which  scarcety  leaves  room 
for  a  verj  narrow  lawn  between  it  and  the  brow  of 
the  declivity  in  front.  In  die  rear,  die  fonnation  of 
the  ground  is  level,  for  some  distance,  and  tolerably 
extensive  gardens  communicate  with  the  inner  or 
back  court. 

The  house  of  Mount  Veraon  is  consbnicted  of  a 
frame-work,  whose  interstices,  I  am  informed,  are 
filled  with  bricks.  The  exterior  covering  ii  of  planks, 
concealed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  it,  at  a  little 
distance,  the  appearance  of  being  made  of  hewn  stone. 
The  interior  finish  is  like  that  ofanyotiier  better  sort 
of  m^msion.    The  length  of  the  whole  edifice  cannot 
greatly  exceed  one  hundred  feet;  and  I  should  think 
that,  in  depth,  it  is  something  less  than  SRy.    There 
are,  however,  two  semicircular  chains  of  offices, 
which  project  from  each  of  its  ends  towards  the  rear, 
something  in  the  form  of  sweeping  galleries.     Tliese 
additions  serve  to  give  the  buiidiiu;  much  nwre  of  an 
air  of  size  from  the  side  of  the  gardens  than  fivmftyt 
of  the  river.  Towards  the  east  (the  riverfront)  there  J 
is  a  colonnade  which  supports  a  roof  that  is  continues 
from  the  main  edifice.     Though  the  pillars  are  ^e^fl 
simple,  the  effect  of  a  colonnade,  so  lofty  and  so  loi^l 
■H  rather  strikii^ ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  leaves  an  iich  I 
pression  that  the  house  was  one  not  altogether  un^J| 
worthy  of  its  simple  but  illustrious  possessor.  " 

The  interior  of  the  liuilding  is  exceedingly  irregv 
lar,  though  fer  from  uiconv  nt.  I  h"  '■"  Ifnnif- 
for  its  examination,  while  a  so  3inn  see-  •- 

place  at  the  tomb.  La  Fayette  had  t)6^ 
^  16  this  sacred  spot,  unattended  bv  i 
immediate  members  of  the  two  fumil 
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mitted,  by  an  especial  favour,  to  pass  up  the  ascent 
by  another  patfa,  and  to  examine  ibe  rest  of  the 
grounds  and  the  mansion. 

There  was  but  one  considerable  apartment  in  the 
dwelling.  This  was  a  drawing-room  that  occupied  the 
whole  width  of  the  house,  virith  a  proper  proportion 
of  its  length.  The  rest  of  the  rooms  were  small,  and 
of  arrangements  to  prove  that  they  were  constructed 
before  the  master  of  the  mansion  was  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  more  guests  dian  fell  to  the  share  of  a  pri- 
vate gentleman.  Most  of  the  furniture  was  of  the 
time  of  the  hero.  It  was  exceedingly  simple,  tfiou^ 
I  thought  it  quite  good  enou^,  in  fashion  and  in  form, 
for  a  country  residence.  The  principal  drawing-room 
had  more  the  air  of  a  reception-room  than  the  others, 
which  were  altogether  in  a  quiet,  comfortable,  and 
domestic  taste.  There  was  a  library,  that  is  rather 
lai^e  for  America,  but  which,  in  Europe,  would  be 
thought  very  small  for  the  habitation  of  a  man  of  any 
eminence. 

I  looked  on  all  these  things  with  a  deep  and  in- 
creasing emotion.  The  house,  at  the  moment,  with 
the  exception  of  Cadwallader  and  myself,  and  a  do- 
mestic wno  showed  us  throu^  the  rooms,  was  entirelv 
empty.  More  than  once,  as  my  hand  touched  a  lock 
to  open  some  door,  I  felt  the  blood  stealing  up  my 
arm,  as  the  sudden  conviction  flashed  on  my  mind 
that  the  member  rested  on  a  place  where  the  band  of 
Washington  had  probably  been  laid  a  thousand  times. 
That  indescribable,  but  natural  and  deeply  grateful, 
feeling  beset  me,  which  we  all  are  made  to  know 
when  die  image  of  a  fellow-mortal,  who  has  lefl  a 
mi^ty  name  on  earth,  is  coloured  before  us  by  the 
imagination  in  the  nearest  approaches  to  reality  that 
death,  and  time,  and  place,  and  die  whisperings  of  an 
excited  fancy,  will  allow.  There  was  a  sort  of  secret 
desire,  rather  than  an  expectation,  of  finding  some- 
thing more  than  what  reason  told  me  to  expect;  and 


I  fMased  from  pariour^o  parioor,  in  mj  hntte^  aSH 
atj  companiooa  were  left  behind,  and  I  wund-myi^ 
alone  in  a  eort  or  ii[^er  oflke  of  die  nMnaion.  I  afaall 
never  forget  tbe  sensation  that  I  relt,uinjegregued 
«a  die  fint  object  it  eocoontered.  It  was  an  article 
of  no  nwre  ^lu^  than  a  leatiiem  fite-bocket ;  bat 
4he  words  **Geo.  WashiDgtoo"  were  legUily  wrttten 
on  it  in  white  paint  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  lbs 
oi^n  never  altered  its  Io<d[  until  the  name  stood  b»- 
me  Di^visioa  diatiact,  insulated,  andafanoat  endowed 
with  me  attributes  of  the  hamaa  form.  Tbe  decqriion 
was  aided  by  all  the  accessories  which. the  home 
eonld  furnish.  Just  at  that  instant,  mj  friend^  who  it 
a  man  of  tall  stature  and  grave  air,  anpeued  in  the 
adjoining  door,  without  speaking.  1  felt  the  blood 
creeping  near  m;  heart  with  awe,  tun-  did  tbe  illnsioa 
vaniah  until  Cadwallader  passed  before  me,  and  laid 
a  hand,  with  a  melancholy  smite,  oa  (be  words,  and 
then  retired  towards  the  grounds,  with  a  &ce  that  I 
thoudit  he  would  gladly  conceal. 

We  were  shown  into  the  gardens  and  green- 
houses. In  the  latter,  the  domestic  culled  us  a  bou- 
quet of  hot-house  flowers;  and,  tumti^  to  a  box 
-which  lay  at  hand,  he  took  a  sheet  of  .papn*,  and* 
envelopii^  their  stems,  presented  them  to  my  fiiend. 
Cadwallader  received  them  thoughtfully ;  but  hia 
lund  was  too  much  occupied  at  the  moment  to  attend 
to  80  trifling  an  dccurriTice.  We  had  returned  to  the 
city,  and  were  at  our  liile  dinner,  when  his  eye  se 
ed  riveted,  by  scMue  charm,  on  the  paper  that 
circled  this  little  offering.  Scattering  the  flowers 
every  side  of  him,  he  laid  the  pa  er  on  the  table,  s 
read  its  contents  with  breathless  liagerness.  It  provi 
to  beasheettom  from  a  farmi  jounial  of  the 
ern  Cincinnatus,  which  had  b^cn  kept  in  b- 
hand.     Tbe  writing  was  distinct,  thou^  ify^ 

many  technical  abbreviatioae :  ' —  r 

oat  blot  or  erasure,  and  tbe  |»»  ■ 


fen*. 

>ve^H 


>:;! 
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and  the  minuteness  of  the  details  were  riddlv  exact 
The  precious  morsel  was  divided,  and  each  of  us  took 
his  portion,  like  men  who  were  well  content  with  the 
possession  of  some  sacred  relic. 

When  we  left  ttie  green-house,  we  were  joined  bj 
the  party  of  the  veteran  Frenchman.  We  had  part* 
ed  at  the  mai^n  of  the  water,  and  each  of  us  had 
found  subjects  for  reflection  that  were  alike  pleasing 
and  painful.  Just  before  we  separated,  there  had 
been  a  little  hesitation  in  the  choice  of  the  path  that 
led  to  the  mansion.  ^^  Let  me  show  you  the  way,^* 
cried  M.  Geoige  La  Fayette,  eagerly,  but  with  evi- 
dent emotion :  ^  I  know  all  tiie  patiis  of  Mount  Ver- 
non." Twenty-five  years  before,  during  the  exile  of 
his  natural  parent,  he  had  been  intrusted  to  Wash- 
ington, as  to  a  second  father,  and  he  now  rushed  for- 
ward, full  of  his  recollections,  to  point  out  a  route 
that  time  and  momentous  scenes  m  another  hemi- 
sphere, had  not  blotted  from  his  memory.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  describe  what  passed  at  the  vault 
during  the  visit  of  La  Fayette.  He  was  powerfully 
affected,  and  the  recess  of  the  dead  was  opened  to 
his  admission.  When  he  joined  us,  it  was  evident 
that  his  feelings  had  been  wrou^t  up  to  a  high  and 
painful  point ;  and  I  thou^t  his  eye  wandered  over 
the  familiar  objects  of  the  dwelling,  as  if  every  thine 
keenly  reminded  him  that  he  who  g^ve  them  life  and 
interest,  had  passed  away  firom  the  moving  scenes  of 
the  earth  into  the  solemn  quiet  of.  the  place  he  had 
just  quitted.  We  took  die  occasion  of  Ids  absence 
from  the  spot,  to  go  ourselves  to  the  tomb.  As  Cad- 
wallader  knew  the  wav,  I  had  no  other  companion. 

The  family  vault  of  Mount  Vernon  stands  near  the 
brow  of  the  declivity,  at  a  Kttle  distance  from  the 
mansion,  and  at  the  point  where  the  ground  begins 
to  fall  away  to  the  south.  It  is  as  plain  and  simple 
as  can  be  well  imagined.  The  excavation  in  the 
earth  is  neither  large  nor  deep,  and  Ae  small  portion 
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of  the  work  that  is  visible  in  front,  is  a  dead  well  of 
bricks.  The  door  was  low,  humble  and  unornameiit- 
ed — a  more  meek  and  fitting  passage  to  the  narrow 
house  of  the  dead  than  thresholos  and-arches  of  mock- 
ing architecture.  The  earth  is  rounded  over  the 
summit  of  the  vault,  and  a  few  stunted  and  sicklj 
cedars  have  taken  root  on  and  about  it 

I  have  stood  by  the  side  of  many  a  boasted  and 
admired  tomb ;  but  by  none  with  the  awe  and  reve- 
rence with  which  I  gazed  on  this.  The  dark  days 
of  the  revolution,  the  gloom  and  difficulties  which 
threatened  the  first  hours  of  the  present  government, 
the  cheerful  and  prosperous  scenes  thro^^  which  I 
had  so  recently  passed,  crowded  on  my  memory,  and 
produced  a  teeming  picture  in  which  die  most  prom- 
inent object  was  the  form  of  the  man  whose  ashes 
were  mouldering  beneath  my  feet. 

I  have  ever  been  an  ardent,  and  were  there  not  so 
much  reason  to  support  me,  I  might  say  an  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  Washington.     His  character,  unlike 
that  of  the  heroes  of  omer  days,  is  most  illustrious 
when  seen  at  the  nearest  approach.    Those  who 
lived  the  closest  to  his  person,  and  who  possessed 
the  best  opportunity  of  studying  his  moral  qualities, 
are  touched  with  the  deepest  reverence  for  his  vir- 
tues.    The  narrative  of  his  private  deeds  is  the 
counterpart  of  the  history  of  his  public  acts.    Tliey 
were  alike  founded  on  the  immutable  principles  of 
justice  and  truth.    Men  already  regard  him  with  the      "^i 
admiration  with  which  they  gaze  at  a  severe  Ktetaa   .Sai! 
of  antiquity.    He  stands,  naked  of  meretricioiia  ovBih;  -yM 
ment,  but  grand  in  the  majesty  of  reason* 

Some,  who  know  little  of  the  history  of  the 
or  of  his  nation,  confound  the  images  of  his  "^  - 
by  blending  his  merit  with  deeds  Siat  it  wa> 
tune  of  no  one  to  perform  in  America,    Tb^ 
the  countr}'  of  Alexanders  and  Nap<  ~ 

The  useful  career  of  Washington  c 
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an  age  when  men  are  occupied  in  fittii^  thenuelref 
for  me  active  icenes  of  life.  Before  he  had  attained 
bis  majority,  he  was  employed  by  his  native  province 
in  sitnatioDB  of  hi^  trust  Even  at  that  eariy  period 
of  life,  be  had  eitablished  a  character  for  firmnesE, 
integrity,  prudence,  disinterestedness,  and  humanity, 
which  attended  him  to  the  peacefi]!  grave  in  which 
I  found  his  venerated  ashes.  There  was  an  unpre- 
tending, but  imposii^  dignity  thrown  about  the  per- 
son and  character  of  this  extraordinary  youth,  that 
distinguished  him  in  every  fiiture  scene.  As  a  sol- 
dier, his  career  had  been  circumscribed,  as  a  politi- 
cian, he  had  enjoyed  no  opportunities  to  earn  distuic- 
tion,  and  yet,  wMn  tiie  hour  of  trial  came,  the  eyes 
of  a  nation  sou^t  him  anxiously.  The  Coi^resa  of 
the  Union,  composed  of  men  from  differently  consti- 
tuted and  distant  provinces,  summoned  him  by  a 
common  impulse  to  lead  its  armies.  The  influence 
of  bis  character  had  been  silently  extending  itself 
over  the  vast  re^ona  whose  fortunes  were  trusted  to 
his  care.  His  rue  to  power  was  d^raded  by  no  in- 
trigue ;  its  exercise  was  stained  by  no  abuse.  The 
times  reauired  that  a  people,  jealous  beyond  prece- 
dent of  tneir  rights,  should  trust  a  large  portion  of 
their  destinies  to  the  keeping  of  a  single  man.  They 
calmly,  dispassionately,  and  wisely  made  their  elec- 
tion -,  confidence  was  nobly  bestowed,  meehly  receiv- 
ed, and  gloriously  requited ! 

The  sword  of  Washii^ton  did  not  leap  from  its 
scabbard  with  the  eagerness  of  military  pride,  or  with 
the  unbridled  haste  of  one  willing  to  make  human 
life  the  sacrifice  of  an  unhallowed  ambition.  It  was 
deliberately  drawn  at  the  call  of  his  country,  but  with 
a  rehictance  that  came  deep  from  tiie  heart,  and  with 
a  diffidence  that  acknowledged  the  undisputed  do- 
minion of  hia  God.  He  went  forth  to  battle  with 
the  meekness  of  a  mortal,  the  humanity  of  a  Chris- 
tian, the  devotedness  of  a  patriot,  and  the  resolution 
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of  a  victor.  As  hia  object  was  limited  by  a  ri^teous 
moderation,  so  were  his  intentioni  to  achieve  it, 
bounded  only  hy  BuccesB.  In  the  air,  the  declarations, 
and  the  pledges  of  such  a  man,  we  are  not  to  look 
for  dramatic  effect,  or  promises  that  were  made  to 
be  forgotten.  He  took  the  trust  his  country  offered, 
because  it  was  the  pleasure  of  that  country  he  should 
do  so ;  and  when  its  duties  were  eiceUently  per- 
formed, he  returned  it  to  the  hands  from  whuice  it 
had  come,  widi  a  simplicity  which  spoke  louder  than 
a  thousand  protestations.  The  integrity  of  such  a 
mind  needed  do  stimulants  from  the  pages  of  history. 
Its  impulses  were  drawn  from  a  bitter  source,  m 
-  self-denial  was  not  a  victor}'  over  opportunity,  and 
■alltl 


m,  and  power,  and  all  the  natural  promptings 
of  busy  man ;  out  it  was  a  silent,  endunn^,  princi- 
pled, and  unconquerable  will  to  refuge  to  admit  tempt- 
ation. So  far  as  the  human  heart  can  be  judged  by 
outward  symptoms,  Uiere  never  was  a  moment  when 
this  true  hero  ever  suffered  his  thoughts  to  change 
their  righteous  and  devoted  direction;  there  never 
was  a  moment  when  men,  in  the  least  competent  to 
apeak  on  the  subject,  ever  suspected  him  of  any  other 
object  (ban  patriotism.  It  is  impossible  to  look  closely 
into  the  conduct  and  motives  of  this  maa,  and  not 
to  feel  that  his  simple  rule  of  morals  said,  self  brfiwe 
dishooour,my  country  before  seIf,andGodb^^^^^" 

It  is  the  common  fate  of  heroes  to  suC' 
macy ;   but  the  private  life  of  Washingt 
beautiful,  as  his  public  was  glorious.  The  h 
m»  more  than  an  expansion  of  tl  oae  principl 
controlled  the  former.     The  s:  me  sternness  t 
tcgrity,  the  same  simplici^  of  purpose^  c 
be  traced  in  that  Aimliar  conduct  in  w^- 
fail.     It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remade 
confidential  correspondence  is  still  i) 
viting  scrutiny,  and   challenging  cr- 
was  a  time  when  reverses  sid  calun 
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aeu  of  suffering,  bad  made  a  part^  of  hia  €000117- 
men  impatient  of  his  government  A  few  mii^ded 
individuals  would  have  elevated  a  chief  of  untried 
abilities  to  the  poet  be  filled.  The  machinationa  of 
his  enemies  were  known  to  Washington.  Accident, 
rather  than  merit,  had  placed  hie  rival  in  a  situation 
to  re^  a  glory  br  exceeding  that  which  had  then 
fallen  to  the  share  of  any  leader  in  the  contest.  But 
the  issue  of  events  still  rested  on  contingencies. 
Washington  saw  the  crisis  from  a  dietance,  and  tbou^ 
unfortunate,  and  oppoaed  to  a  victorious  and  power- 
ful foe,  be  strinted  himself  of  force,  in  order  to  in- 
sure agood  to  his  country,  that  would  probably  hasten 
his  own  downbll.  But  the  nation  ^aw  tbc  sacrifice, 
and  loo  well  knew  the  estimate  of  merit  to  be  de- 
ceived. Still  it  required  (bat  a  hi^  reward  should 
be  bestowed  on  the  Huccessful  general.  He  received 
another  trust,  and  sank  under  an  incompetency  that 
no  longer  was  supported  by  the  extraordinary  talent 
of  subordinates.  Then  it  was  that  the  soul  of  Wash- 
ington was  exhibited  in  its  native  power.  The  bruised 
spirit  of  foiled  ambition  was  solaced,  and  so  solaced, 
that  the  disi^ipointed  rejoiced  in  the  sj'mpathy  of 
success. 

The  character  of  Wsabington  was  Doric,  in  all 
its  proportions.  Its  beauty  is  the  beauty  of  barmony 
between  purpose  and  means,  and  its  grandeur  is  ow- 
ing to  its  chaste  simplicity.  Like  the  order  of  archi- 
tecture to  which  I  have  ventured  to  ascribe  a  resem- 
blance, it  is  not  liable  to  the  details  of  criticism.  You 
see  it  in  its  majes^  of  outline,  in  its  durability,  and 
in  its  admirable  adaptation  to  usefulness ;  but  it  rests 
on  a  foundation  too  finn,  and  it  uphoMa  a  superstruc- 
ture too  severe,  to  be  familiarly  dissected.  His  fame 
already  resembles  that  which  centuries  have  pro- 
duced for  other  nra,  while  it  owes  no  portion  of  its 
purity  to  die  mist  of  time.  Truth,  bold,  clear,  and 
radiant,  is  the  basis  of  his  renown ;  and  truth  will 
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bear  fab  name  to  posterity  ^^  precitely  tbe^saine 
pie  and  just  attributes  as  it  was  known  to  fboae  who 
hved  in  ins  immediate  presence. 

The  ag^  has  been  prolific  of  character,  and  it 
should  be  prolific  in  the  lessons  it  conveys.  I  tiiiak 
a  mi^ty  moral  is  tau^  hj  the  careen  of  WasliiD|> 
ton  and  NapolecHi.  A  parallel  between  tiheae  eon* 
Aent  men  is  impossible ;  but  a  comparison  is  easy  in- 
deed. To  say  ttat  the  former  Iired  tor  othen,  and 
the  latter  solely  for  himself,  is  to  say  no  naoie  ttan 
what  most  men  see,  and  feel,  and  acknowledge.  To 
endeavour  to  magnify  the  eraloits  of  tiie  latter»  by 
putting  them  in  contrast  witn  those  of  tfie  fotmcr, 
would  be  unjust,  since  accident  and  not  merit  was  at 
the  bottom  of  this  distinction.  It  should,  however, 
never  be  forgotten,  that  the  first  achieved  all  he  aimed 
at,  which  was  all  that  man  should  do ;  and  that  the 
last  failed,  from  an  incompetency  of  estimating  his 
own  powers.  The  error  of  the  latter  is  the  more 
unparaonable,  since,  to  gross  want  of  judgment,  most 
be  added  unworthiness  of  purpose ;  nor  is  it  in  any 
degree  lessened  by  the  circumstance. (hat  he  sinned 
in  the  presence  of  so  bright  and  so  ^orious  an  ex- 
ample. If  there  be  any  so  weak  as  to  believe  the 
asseverations  of  Napoleon,  that  he  foo^t  for  aught 
but  self,  let  them  try  his  patriotism  by  the  same  test 
as  that  of  Washington.  It  is  true  that,  in  mere  ex- 
tent  of  achievement,  the  hero  of  France  vastly  out- 
stripped the  patriot  of  America ;  but  the  latter  ndt 
only  wanted  a  theatre  for  his  actions,  but  he  was  o^ 
ten  deficient  in  means.  Merit  is  of  a  nature  too  com- 
parative to  be  rashly  reduced  to  results ;  but  strip 
these  men  of  tfieir  accidental  and  adventitious  advan- 
tages, and  r^rd  them  steadily.  The  military  careor 
of  Napoleon  was  run  in  the  current  of  prosperity, 
while  diat  of  Washington  was  a  constant,  but  manly 
itniggle,  against  a  combination  of  the  most  advene 
circumstances.     In  addition  to  this  important  fret. 
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the  one  considered  bis  troops  as  the  devoted  iiutni- 
meats  of  his  own  purposes,  and  he  used  them  accord- 
ingly ;  while  the  other  locked  on  hia  followers  not 
omy  as  the  sole  guardians  of  a  couutrj'  to  which  they 
were  devoted,  but  as  an  important  portion  of  that 
community  for  whose  happiness  he  was  contending. 
K&poleon  was  greatest  in  prosperi^ ;  but  the  feme 
of  Washington  is  as  equal  as  his  character.  < 

They  who  believe  that  America  would  not  have ) 
been  free  without  Washington,  neither  underatand ' 
the  part  be  acted,  nor  die  people  who  intrusted  biin 
with  power.  The  war  of  1776  was  purely  a  war 
of  principle.  Remonstrance  and  petition  had  been  ' 
exhausted,  and  no  duty  of  forbearance  was  neglected.  I 
All  that  justice,  and  temper,  and  mercy  required,  ' 
had  been  done  before  the  sword  was  drawn  at  all. 
When  it  was  determined  to  resist,  it  became  necessa- 
ry to  choose  a  leader  worthy  of  a  cause  so  righteous; 
one  who  would  give  dignity  to  the  quarrel  in  the  eyes 
of  nations ;  who  would  secure  confidence  at  home, 
and  who  could  conunand  respect  from  those  who 
were  bent  on  submission  to  their  will,  Hiese  diffi- 
cult duties  did  Washington  perform,  in  a  manner  to 
exceed  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine.  His  enemies 
never  dared  to  assail  his  integrity.  No  mui  was  ever 
sufficiently  hardy  to  affect  to  distrust  his  motives. 
While  he  wielded  a  power  little  short  of  that  of  a 
dictator,  and  wielded  it  firmly  and  vrith  steadiness, 
Ihe  governed  never  knew  uneasiness.  So  far  from 
aiming  at  an  unjust  purpose,  he  checked,  not  with 
Roman  severity,  but  with  tbe  directness  and  sioi}- 
plicity  of  an  honest  man,  tbe  least  approach  to  that 
disorder  or  disa^ction  in  his  troops,  which,  if  any 
thing  could  do  it  in  a  country  like  this,  would  have 
effected  the  views  of  a  personal  ambition.  On  all 
occasions,  he  steadily  regarded  duty,  and  disregarded 
self.  Nor  were  opportunities  wanting,  of  which  a 
man  less  pure  might  be  tempted  to  pr^t.     The  dig- 
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content  of  his  unrequited  army  at  the  close  of  the 
contest,  migjiit  hare  deluded  a  less  devoted  patriot; 
and  ambition  itself  could  not  desire  a  better  pretext 
for  urging  a  stronger  govemmait  on  the  nation,  than 
the  resistance  to  the  law,  which  occurred  in  the 
powerfiil  State  of  Pemsylvania  so  soon  after  his 
election  to  tibe  presidency.  Peiiiaps  hirtorj  does 
not  record  an  instance  of  an  insurrection  which 
threatened  to  be  more  dangerous  to  infiint  institu- 
tions dian  this ;  and  it  is  certain  that  history  does 
not  record  an  instsnce  in  which  resistance  to  the 
laws  was  more  promptly,  and  at  a  less  expense  of 
blood,  sabdued«  But  me  glory  .of  Washington  is  to 
be  sought  in  Ae  whole  tenor  of  his  life ;  in  me  bri^t 
example,  and  in  tiie  stem  lesson  of  virtue  fliat  he 
has  exhibited  to  the  age,  and  which  he  has  bequeath- 
ed to  posterity.  He  is  the  only  public  man,  since 
the  general  use  of  letters  has  rendered  communica- 
tion* easy  and  judgments  critical,  diat  has,  by  com- 
mon consent,  purchased  an  imperishable,  ana,  what 
is  far  more  prions,  an  unsulHed  name. 

It  is  cheering  to  virtue  to  know  how  lasting  and 
more  certain  are  its  rewards,  than  the  temporary  and 
doubtful  fame  ^diich  attends  the  mere  conqueror. 
In  what  but  the  accidental  attributes  of  a  more  sb^ 
vanced  state  of  civilization,  does  Napoleon  materia^jr 
differ  from  Jengjhis  Khan  ?    His  contemporaries  win 
already  treating  him  with  severity ;  and,  "MW^t^:-:^ 
oflier  age  is  passed,  and  passion  and  peiwaii|iiMMg;^ 
thies  studl  have  ceased,  his  career  wul  tm^imSSuitc^. 
of  its  lustre  by  the  active  agency  of  trnth.   'iSlMip!^ 
different  has  been  die  lot  of  Waslnaetor      ^       ->^ 


not  yet  been  in  his  tomb  for  half  the  Uie  o 
tibe  world  have  already  placed  him  at  thr 
brightest  names  of  antiauit^.    The  yoai|^ 
restless,  and  the  weak  or  mmd,  maj  siill^ 
of  applause  in  the  career  of  jT        "    -*«j*- 
thou^tful,  the  good,  and  flie> 
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the  most  to  admire,  in  the  deeds,  and  the  most  to 
reverence  in  the  character  of  WasfaiDgtoD, 

Until  i  stood  by  the  Side  ot  the  grave  of  this  illua- 
trious  man,  1  had  never  ceased  to  reproach  hii  coun- 
trv  with  neglect,  in  not  baviiK  reared  a  monument 
of  oiaAile  to  hia  memory.  But  as  1  Ungered,  for 
near  an  hour,  about  the  humble  vault  whidi  holds 
'  bis  remains,  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  how  much 
stronger  is  the  impression  left  by  character,  in  a  place 
where  no  accessories  of  art  exist  to  distract  its  mus- 
ings.  If  1  were  an  American,  it  would  be  the  wish 
nearest  to  my  heart  to  see  the  estate  of  Mount  Ver- 
non pass  into  the  keeping  of  the  nation,  in  order  that 
it  mi^t  be  preserv^,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  its 
present  condition.  The  vault  should  be  kept  b  the 
touching  and  peaceful  quiet  in  which  it  is  now  seen ; 
and  wl^  foreigners  ask  for  the  monument  of  their 
hero,  let  them  be  referred,  with  honest  pride,  to  that 
liberty,  and  to  those  iostitutionB  which  grew  on  the 
.confidence  of  the  world,  under  his  wise  and  patriotic 
guidance.  If  there  be  a  name  in  the  records  of  his- 
tory  that  can  afford  to  stand  before  the  eyes  of  criti- 
cism devoid  of  artificial  aid,  it  is  that  of  the  man  who 
now  sleeps  beneath  a  few  stunted  cedars,  and  with- 
in mouldering  walls  of  brick,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac. 


TO  THE  PROFESSOR  JAN8EN, 


Philulelpbia, 

Congress  necessarily  rose  on  the  night  of  the  4th 
ftf  March,  You  must  have  learned  from  my  prcTiout' 
letters,  that  a  Congress  lasts  but  two  years,  commenc- 
Rig  on  the  4th  of  March  of  one  year,  and  terminating 
*n  the  3d  of  March  of  the  year  hut  one  following, 
•  Of  course  it  would  be  necessary  to  convene  the  new 

j  members,  in  order  to  proceed  in  legislation  after  the 

prescribed  period.  This  can  be,  and  has  been,  done, 
fn  times  of  need,  but  the  ueual  practice  is  to  let  the 
bodies  separate,  at  the  end  of  what  is  called  the 
"short  session."  The  terms  of  short  and  long  session 
■re  easily  explained.  The  constitution  reouires  that 
Congress  should  assemble  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December  of  each  year,  unless  it  has  adjourned  to  a 
different  period,  or  is  expressly  convened  by  a  call 
from  the  President,  On  the  lirst  year  of  the  service 
of  Ihe  members,  it  is  plain  they  may  sit  as  long  ss 
they  please;  but  on  the  second,  their  term  of  service 
expires  on  the  3d  of  March,  As  one-third  of  the 
Senaton,  and  perhaps  about  the  same  number  of  the 
Representatives,  usually  retire  every  two  years,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  sununon  those  who  supply 
their  places,  should  the  public  service  require  an 
immediate  continuation  of  the  legislative  duties.  Tbe 
Senate  sometimes  sits  a  day  or  two  after  the  lower 
house  has  adjourned,  in  order  to  attend  to  what  is 
called  executive  business  (the  approval  of  nominations 
to  office.)  Hie  practice  is,  I  believe,  uniform,  at  the 
end  of  a  presidential  term,  in  order  to  give  the  new 
incumbent  an  opportunity  to  name  his  cabinet.     In 
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all  such  caseS)  tbe  new  Seoaton  are  summoned  in 
time  to  attend.  Of  course^  no  legislative  business 
can  then  be  done. 

Late  on  the  evenii^  of  the  3d  of  March,  Congress 
rose ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  change  of  executive 
power  was  not  made  until  the  President  elect  took 
the  oath  of  office.  This  ceremcmy  took  place  about 
noon  of  the  following  day.  In  1801,  when  Mr. 
Adams,  the  elder,  went  out  of  office,  he  made  sundry 
nominations  which  were  confirmed  by  the  old  Sena- 
tors on  the  evening  of  the  Sd  of  March.  Mr.  JelSer- 
son,  his  successor,  refused  to  ratify  these  appoint- 
ments. He  took  the  ground  that,  as  President,  he 
had  the  power  to  appoint  to  office,  the  Senate  only 
possessing,  in  elSect,  a  veto.  Now,  the  new  function- 
aries had  not  received  their  commissions,  and  no  one 
could,  constitutionally,  sign  them  but  the  actual  Presi- 
dent; this,  the  actual  President  refused  to  do,  and  of 
course  there  were  no  appointments,  since  it  is  by  no 
means  incumbent  on  the  President  to  appoint  an 
officer,  even  after  the  Senate  has  approved  of  his 
name,  the  power  of  the  latter  going  no  farther  than 
their  negative.  It  could  be  of  no  moment,  except  in 
the  appointment  of  a  judge,  whether  the  President 
appointed  these  officers  or  not,  since,  in  all  other 
cases,  he  possesses  the  power  of  removal,  the  com- 
missions invariably  running — ^'this  commission  to 
continue  in  force  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being.^' 

The  President  absolutely  iqppoints  certain  inferior 
officers  of  the  government,  such  as  midshipmen,  mas- 
ters, gunners,  &c.  &c«,  in  the  navy,  and  all  the  cadets 
that  enter  the  army;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  a  great  deal 
of  republican  equality  is  observed  in  the  distribution 
of  even  these  small  favours.  The  plan  is  to  give  to 
each  State  officers  in  pr(q>ortion  to  its  representa- 
tives ;  still  tbe  absolute  selection  is  with  ue  Presi- 
dent   All  the  postmasters  in  the  country,  who  are, 
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in  tnitii,  only  deputies  of  die  postmaeteivgeaeral,  re- 
ceive their  coimniseioiu  from  tbe  latter  officer.  Of 
course  the  President,  who  can  at  adj  time  remove 
'the  postmaster-general,  has  a  controUii^  voice  in  bU 
the  superior  appointments  of  diat  department  The 
Secretaries  also  appoint  their  own  clerks,  and  there 
is  a  considerable  patronage  in  the  hands  of  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  who  names  several  hundred 
officers,  in  the  difTerent  custom-hoosea,  that  receive 
salaries  of  between  five  hundred  and  a  tboosand  dol- 
lars each.  The  constitution  indicates  certain  officers 
who  shall  be  nominated  to  the  Senate.  It  then  goes 
on  to  s^,  that  all  others  must  be  umilarly  appointed, 
unless  Congress,  by  law,  shall  see  fit  to  tmst  tbe 
power  in  the  President,  or  in  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments. As  yet.  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  do  both ;  but 
should  the  trusts  be  abused,  it  always  possesKS  tbe 
power  to  repeal  its  own  enactments. 

A  great  deal  is  said  in  Europe  concemii^  tbe  ecoD- 
omy  of  this  government  It  is  the  subject  of  much 
ridicule,  and  of  high  praise,  on  our  side  of  the  Atluitic. 
In  order  to  form  a  just  opinion  on  the  subject,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  some  of  the  leading  tacts. 

You  will  always  remember,  that  as  there  existi  a 
double  form  of  government,  there  are  double  sett  of 
ofiicers   to  be  paid.     Thlg  cii-cum^lance,  however, 
does  not  add  in  any  great  degree  to  llie  expense, 
since  no  duty  is  performed  (wicc.    The  President  oC 
the  United  States   receives  a  salary  of  twentySwn, 
thousand  dollars  a  year.     This  sum  can  neither  M 
increased  nor  diminished  during  has  term  of 
He  is  also  supplied  vritb  a  furniahedhiw^ 
salary  the  President  can  live  lit-      ^^^f-- 
receivea  a  good  deal  of  compan 
may  even  lay  by  a  reasonable  <r- 
baps,  considering  the  nature  of  t 
ini:om.e  is  about  what  it  ■bonV'^ 
departments  recdwifat 
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no  house.  Their  salaries  are  too  low,  since  (bey 
scarcely  a^brd  the  means  of  creditable  subaiBtence  to 
men  in  iheir  public  situations.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  country  will,  ere  long,  erect  buildintn 
for  titc  residence  of  tbese  officers,  and  increase  their 
pay  a  little.  There  it  no  plausible  reason  why  it  ' 
should  be  so  mach  inferior  to  that  of  the  President 
The  chief  justice  of  the  United  States  receives  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  each  of  the  assistant  jos- 
tices  four  thousaad  five  hundred.  The  jadees  of  the 
district  courts  are  paid  from  ei^t  hundred  to  three 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  according  to  the  amount 
of  tfieir  services.  The  Vice-President  geto  five  tfaon- 
sand  dollars  a  Tear.  The  members  of  Coi^ress  re- 
ceive ei^t  dolwrs  a  day,  each,  while  at  Washington, 
and  e^t  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles  of -their  route 
in  going  and  returning.  Ministers  plenipotentiary 
receive  nine  thousand  dollars  a  rear  salary,  the  same 
sum  for  an  outfit,  and  one-foarth  of  it  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  their  return  home.  This  pay  is  much 
too  small,  certainly ;  and  it  is  as  unwise  in  its  gene- 
rality, as  iA  its  amoont  It  is  unjust  to  pa^  a  man 
who  is  compelled  to  five  in  London,  for  instance, 
the  same  sum  as  a  man  who  is  compelled  to  live  in 
Madrid.  It  is  unwise  to  neglect  to  use,  in  a  rational 
d^ree,  an  influence  that  other  people  acknowledge, 
whatever  may  be  its  inherent  merit,  or  whatever 
may  be  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  themselves  on  the  subject  Their  motive  \a 
sending  ministers  abroad,  is  interest:  and  we,  who 
know  &e  effect  of  a  Uttle  appearance  in  our  hend- 
aphere,  know  that  he  it  a  gainer  who  consutte  the 
prejudices  of  those  with  whom  he  is  retjuired  to 
dwell.  But  independently  of  this  truth,  wbach  must, 
however,  be  taken  with  a  proper  degree  of  qualifica- 
tion, in  many  places,  the  agents  of  this  government 
cannot  subsist  with  a  proper  degree  of  comfort  on 
their  salaries.     No  man  can  maintain  the  establish- 


ment  of  a  private  geotlanao  and  educate  four  or  five 
childrea  well,  on  two  thoasaDd  poonda  a  year,  in 
LondoD.  Cotuali  receive  do  p\j  (u  tucb.)  TbA 
collecton  of  tbe  costonia  are  paid  id  pn^wrtioii  to 
their  duties,  limitiiig  die  receipts  to  lew  than  five 
diDuaaad  doUare  a  year.  A  rinular  plan  u  observed 
with  postmaaten,  and  flundry  other  offiqen ;  the 
maximuin  of  pay  varying  according  to  die  inqtor- 
tance  of  the  office.  Althou^  the  hi^^  functkHiariea 
of  this  gQverament  are  not  o(ten  pa^  as  well  as  tbn' 
should  be,  the  lower  officers  are  very  generally  well 
rewarded.  Salaries  of  two  or  three  mouaand  dollars, 
for  situations  of  no  great  dignity,  are  not  unconunon, 
and  there  are  many  subordinates  who  receive  from 
dght  to  twelve  hundred.  In  short,  the  object,  tbou^ 
it  sometimes  fails,  is  to  make  all  classes  of  men  com- 
fortable, without  furnishing  the  means  of  a  useless 
splendour  to  any.  The  errors  that  have  undoubtedly 
Men  made,  are  the  unavoidable  results  of  a  popular 
eovemment  in  which  official  men  are  sometimes  re- 
hicUnt  to  incur  a  responBibility  that  leads  to  no  very 
important  results.  1  think  Uiat  time  will  correct 
them ;  and,  should  it  not,  the  evil  is  one  of  &r  leas 
magnitude  than  that  which  is  entailed  by  a  lavish 
expenditure  of  tbe  public  money. 

The  whole  of  tbe  civil,  diplomatic,  and  "f™'^la- 
Deous  expenses  of  this  government,  for  the  y  ear  1 826. 
were  3,600,1 77  dollars.  This  is,  however,  eiclusivc 
of  the  cost  of  the  State  governments,  and  the  cost  of 
collecting  the  revenue.  The  latter  is  about  750,000 
dollars.  The  miUtary  expenditure  was  6,343,936 
dollars.    But  the  greatei-  part  of  thT>  -•s.Ar  tiie 

erection  of  fortifications,  for  ord"  "  Hw 

militia,  Indian  departi 
of  the  revolution,  SiC. 
pay,  subsistence  and  - 
2,000,000  of  dollars, 
can  protect  itself  at 
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measure  owing  to  its  remote  situation,  but  chiefly  to 
its  institutions,  which  trust  its  defence  to  the  citi- 
zens. A  vast  deal  is  clearly  gained,  by  thus  limiting 
resistance  to  its  foreign  enemies.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  pressure  of  a  crowded  population  can  produce  any 
material  diflerence,  since  the  present  system  of  Amer- 
ica must  ever  make  it  the  interest  of  a  great  majority 
to  preserve  order.  A  soldier  in  the  army  receives 
five  dollars  a  month  pay,  with  his  clothes  and  victuals. 
The  officers  are  paid  according  to  rank.*  The  other 
expenses  of  the  army  are  of  a  temporary  nature,  and 
furnish  no  clue  to  future  estimates. 

The  navy  of  the  United  States,  for  the  same  year 
(1826)  cost  4,218,902  dollars.  But  this  sum  is  also 
liable  to  a  great  deal  of  explanation.  The  United 
States,  to  be  in  readiness  to  meet  any  emergency, 
maintain  a  corps  of  about  ^50  officers.  Their  pres- 
ent policy  is  to  foster  this  corps,  and  consequently  no 
one  member  of  it  is  put  on  half-pay,  except  at  his 
own  desire.  The  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  officers, 
and  the  pay  of  the  men,  actually  afloat  (rather  more 
than  5,000  in  all,)  somewhat  exceeds  a  million  of 
dollars.  In  this  number,  too,  about  one-tenth  are 
quarter-deck  officers.  Much  df  the  money  is  for  the 
expenses  of  navy-yards,  and  the  ordinarv.  About 
300,000  dollars  are  (or  the  provisions  of  the  men. 
The  rest  is  for  the  increase  of  the  navy,  arrearages, 
and  for  the  support  of  the  marine  corps,  of  whom 

*  A  soldier  ealists  for  fire  years.  He  receives  the  followiag 
articles  of  clothing  darinff  that  period,  viz.  five  nnifomi  coats ; 
three  cotton  jackets  with  sleeves;  three  wooUen  ditto  ditto; 
ten  pairs  of  gray  wocdlen  overalls;  ten  pairs  of  drilling  ditto; 
three  fatigue  frocks;  ^e  trowsers;  ten  pairs  of  lacea  boots; 
ten  ditto  shoes ;  ten  flannel  shirts ;  ten  cotton  ditto ;  ten  pairs 
of  stockings;  ten  ditto  socks;  two  leathern  stocks;  one  great 
coat;  three  blankets ;  five  pairs  of  wings;  four  pompons;  two 
cockades  and  eagles;  four  baqds  and  tafieb ;  one  leathern  cap- 
cover,  plate,  scsues  and  ball ;  one  forage-cap,  and  ten  pairs  of 
flannel  drawers. 


&V/. 
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nearly  1 ,000  are  employed.  The  latter  are,  of  cotme^ 
in  addition  to  the  sea  officers  and  seainen.  It  wouU 
be  troublesome  to  separate  the  several  parts  of  thesi 
expenditures  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  clear  won 
simple  statement  of  each  and  all  of  them;  hot  at  th 
American  government  publishes  the  most  miniit 
documents  on  these  subjects,  it  is  in  the  power  of  an; 
one  to  do  it  who  has  sufficient  interest  in  the  sabjec 
to  pursue  so  elaborate  an  inquiry.  I  shall  content  my 
self  with  the  main  results,  coupled  witti  such  facts  o; 
a  ffeneral  nature,  as  I  think  may  reward  you  for  tb 
pam  of  deciphering  my  letters.* 

*  Id  the  January  Dumber  (LXXIU.)  of  the  Quarterly  Be 
viewr,  there  is  an  article  on  the  United  States  of  America.  1% 
reviewer  speaks  boldly  of  the  American  navy,  for  he  proiessc 
to  treat  of  a  work  written  hj  an  English  naval  officer,  who,  ii 
his  turn,  had  also  written  a  httle  decutedly  on  the  same  snl^iaol 
In  a  note  attached  to  the  end  of  this  volume,  the  writer  has  en 
deavoored  to  show  in  what  |>oints  his  information  differs  froi 
that  of  both  reviewer  and  reviewed,  in  respect  to  this  importan 
branch  of  the  American  policy.  His  present  object  is,  bow 
ever,  confined  to  expenditure.  In  paj[e  279  of  the  said  Review 
is  the  following  sentence :  **'  With  this  small  number  of  men^ 
(4,268,)  *'  the  establishments  of  the  dock-yards  on  a  very  lirnitei 
scade,  and  the  civil  branches  of  the  service,  a  mere  mfle,  lb 
sum  expended  for  the  naval  department  in  1826,  was  4,22g,95i 
dollars,  or  close  upon  one  million  sterling.  In  the  printoi 
report  of  the  secretEury  of  the  treasury,  now  before  Uie  watw 
Letter  F.  page  39,  is  a  minute  statement  of  the  expendlitinw  «( 
the  naval  establishment  for  the  year  1826.  The  gross  anomp 
is  4,218,902  dollars.  45  cents.  From  this  Report  the  ftiOowilj 
items  are  extracted :  '^  Repairs  of  vessels,  485,970;  ibi]Klifta||| 
44,296 ;  gradual  increase  of  the  navy,  793,704 ;  ten  sk  ~ 
war,  506,163;  prohibition  of  slave  trade,  22,220;  JM>7  V 
sistence  of  marine  corps  (which  is  not  mcluded  m  llMi 
mentioned  number  of  men,)  219,686 :"  and  no ' 
294,380  for  improvements  and  additions  tOMkff] 
a  number  of  small  miscellaneous  iteaMi  ' 
about  110,000  more.  Tlie  figures  are-afl  _ 
dollars,  and  together  they  make  2^76^19,  oi* 
than  one-half  the  sum  that  the  reviewe"  ^^ 
by  which  he  wishes  to  show*  that  thf 
small  force  at  an  enormous  exneose.  > 

enumerated,  properly  bekng       to  tkk 

number  of  men,  the  civil  bra     ms  n^ 
lishments  of  l\\edocVb-7^d& 
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All  the  appointments  of  &  captain  of  the  navjr,  in 
command  oi  a  shote  atation,  are  worth  sranething  leaa 
than  four  tbonaaod  dollars  a  year,  exclueive  of  a 
house.  When  in  conunaod  of  a  vesael,  his  pay  is 
considerably  less.  There  is  a  difierence  made  in  the 
case  of  a  vessel  of  a  vety  small  size,  thou^  the  com* 
mander  of  a  44  receives  as  much  as  the  commaiider 
of  a  74.  But  the  pay  of  both  the  army  and  navj 
should  not  be  considered  as  pennaoently  estabiished, 
especially  of  the  latter  service,  which  is  just  beginning 
to  receive,  in  all  its  branches,  that  grave  attention  tb^ 
its  vital  importance  to  the  security  and  dignity  of  the 
nation  demands. 

You  will  perceive  that,  aa  a  rule,  the  inferior 
agents  of  the  American  government  are  better  paid 
than  the  same  description  of  individuals  in  the  em- 
ployment of  almost  any  other  nation,  while  the  higher 
officers  receive  less.* 

The  positive  annual  expenses  of  the  American 
'  govemmeotare  not  far  from  13,000,000  doUais.  Of 
this  sum,  rather  more  than  three  millions  and  a  half 
are  for  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  But  the  odd 
half  million  is  met  by  the  dividends  of  bank  stock, 
for  the  purchase  of  which  several  millions  of  the 

to  thelattucui  bs  thua«oii«ider«d.  lodepeiMlently  ofillthi*, 
the  balance  not  only  nipporti  the  ■errice  aflo«t,  &c.  Sic.  but  it 
keeps  aU  tbe  oficera  of  the  nary  (with  perhnps  a  dozen  voiaa- 
tary  exeeptiou)  oaJiiU  pag.  Tbe  writer  here  leaves  tbe  mat- 
ter between  tbe  Secretan  of  tbe  Treaniry  of  tbe  United  Slates, 
aiul  the  contributor  to  Uie  Quarterly  FLeview — See  Note  A. 
end  of  tbe  volume. 

*  The  expenditure  for  tbe  year  18S8,  is  etlimated  as  follows : 
the  result  rarely  diSerinf  materially  from  these  calcutatiwis. 
Civil,  dii)Iomatic,  and  muoeUaneous,  ljS38,3S5  dollars  j  mili- 
tary lerrice,  iDcloding  fortificatioos,  ordnance,  Indian  depart- 
meat,  provitknt,  aitninK  of  militn,  ftc.  4^^l  doUan) 
naval  serrioe,  inclnding  tba  flradua]  iocreaae  of  tbe  nary, 
3,788,349  doUart,  making  a  totaubr  the  regular  expenses  of  tM 
goveroment,  including  sums  previously  voted  for  erecting  Ibrtt 
and  bDildingshi[is,or9,MT,l35don!ira.  Tbe  interest  <^  the  debt 
is  not  contained  in  thik  amount. 
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debt  were  created.  The  actual  ou^ngs,  there- 
fore, for  the  current  service  of  the  couotiy,  all  im- 
proTctnents  and  constructioDs  included,  are  within 
10,000,000  dollars.  Every  thing  is  so  much  on  Ute 
advanr.e  in  the  United  States,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
arrive  at  an  exact  understanding  of  what  is  meant  bj 
current  expenditure.  Thus,  of  2,600,177  doUan, 
which  formed  the  amount  of  the  civil,  miscellaneoua 
and  diplomatic  bead  of  the  account  (for  the  year 
1826,)  near  1,300,000  dollars  were  miscellaneous 
enoudi,  aa  the  chaises  included  188,000  dollars  for 
Ught-housea,  near  300,000  for  canal  stock,  and  mor« 
t&n  300,000  for  old  claims  arising  out  of  the  war  of 
1812.  The  real  civil  list  of  that  year,  exclusive  of 
diplomacy,  was  1,256,745  dollars,  and  the  cost  of  all 
the  diplomacy  of  the  country  was  180,103  dollars. 
This  trifling  sum  supported  the  whole  expense  and 
contingencies,  in  short,  the  entire  cost  of  more  than 
twenty  different  missions  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Amer- 
ica. It  is  worthy  of  remarif,  that  the  diplomacy  of 
this  country  is  managed  about  as  well  as  that  of  most 
nations ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  when  its  power 
shall  become  sufficiently  great  to  be  dreaded,  it  wiH 
be  found  to  be  still  more  successful. 

The  clear  revenue  of  the  United  Stales,  from  tbe 
customs  alone,  is  now  (1838)  about  ?0,000,000  of 
dollars.  As  this  source  of  receipts  produces  in  jtnnlf 
a  great  excess  over  all  the  outgoings,  there  an  na  ' 
direct  impositions  laid  by  the  general  govemtnrni 
The  debt  is  in  the  course  of  rapid  ex'inTuishmt 
and  as  the  interest  is  annually  dimini^  '  V. 

of  the  country  to  increase  iti  expendit' 
increased.    Notwithstanding  tbrs  probr 
the  public  purse,  the  most      id  ecoDOh 
a  circumstance  thatitis         ts  nyk  ^ 
any  other  cause  than  the  turect  agn^  C 
on  the  administration. 

Thus  far  we  have  '■■ 
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the  State  governmetib  at  all.  They  are  gradu^ed, 
however,  6q  the  satite  acale  of  expeii8e,  me  richest 
and  largest  of  these  COTnmunities  rarely  payii^  ai 
much  to  the  public  gervants  as  the  genem  govern- 
ment. There  is  undoubtedly,  in  some  few  instaaces, 
aa  in  the  Ic^slatures  and  judiciaries,  a  double  set  of 
officers  to  support;  but,  when  one  remembers  die 
great  extent  of  the  country,  it  will  be  seen  that,  under 
any  other  form  of  government,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  avoid  this  expense.  No  ungle  set  of  judges  could 
travel  over  this  great  surface  in  times  sufficiently 
short  to  administer  justice  equally  and  promptly,  nor 
could  one  great  ana  central  legislative  body  enact  all 
the  local  Taws  thiit  are  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
country  so  new  and  bo  vast 

The  only  reply  that  the  enemies  of  America  (and 
they  are  all  the  enemies  of  liberty)  can  urge,  wh^ 
her  example  is  pointed  to  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
of  economy,  is  founded  on  the  fact  of  the  double  form 
of  its  government,  and  the  additional  expense  that  is 
consequently  incurred.  I  know  of  but  two  ways  in 
which  we  can  arrive  sufficiently  near  the  truth  to 
ascertain  whether  this  additional  cost  raises  the  ex- 
penses of  the  American  to  die  level  of  those  of  the 
European  or  not  The  one  (and  is  it  not  infallible  f) 
is  to  compare  the  amount  of  contributions  paid  by  the 
parties ;  and  the  other  is  to  attempt  to  reach  the  cost  of 
governing  some  particular  portion  of  the  confederacy, 
and  then  to  make  the  necessary  comparisons  between 
it  and  some  equal  community  in  our  hemisphere. 
We  will  endeavour  to  do  both. 

The  State  of  New- York  contains  one<seventh  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  Union.  Ooe-serenth 
of  2,600,1 77  dollars,  the  whole  amount  of  the  "  civil, 
diplomatic,  and  miactllanetna  expenses"  of  the  gene- 
ral govemmentfor  the  year  (1826)  is  371,453.  This  . 
dividend  includes  more  than  one  million  of  miscella- 
neous expenditure,  such  as  "  ligfat^houses,^'  "  stock  In 
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canal  compauies,^^  and  ^^  pajrment  of  claims  for  build- 
ings destroyed  in  the  war;^^  but  no  matter,  we  will 
take  the  amount  in  cross.  Now  the  whole  expendi- 
ture of  the  civil  listofthe  State  of  New- York,  is  about 
^0,000  dollars.  The  two  sums  make  721,453  dol- 
lars. Here  you  have  1,700,000  inhabitants  receiving 
{'ustice  at  their  own  doors,  internal  protection,  legia- 
aition  in  the  utmost  convenient  form  possible,  and  all 
the  more  general  advantages  of  government,  for  the 
sum  of  less  than  half  a  dollaria  h^id  annually.  If  you 
divide  the  miUtary  and  naval  expenses  of  the  Umted 
States  by  ^ven,  you  have  the  entire  pecuniary  chaige 
that  they  defray,  not  only  for  the  current  expenses, 
but  for  the  material  provisions  they  are  making  for 
future  defence.*  The  States  are  at  no  other  mate- 
rial expenses  than  those  attached  to  the  civil  list, 
unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  domestic  improve^ 
ments^  and  even  a  great  portion  of  the  latter  is  thus 
defrayed,  in  the  salaries  of  the  employes. 

Of  incidental  expenses  the  American  pays  less, 
considering  his  means,  than  the  inhabitant  of  any 
other  nation.  Their  city  corporations,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two,  are  cheap,  and  little  or  no 
money  is  expended  in  mere  show.  There  are  oo 
church  establishments,  and  the  religious  contribatieiii 
are  therefore  voluntary.  Still  the  cleiigy  are  support- 
ed. There  are  various  manners  of  doing  this,  as  mi 
may  suppose,  'va,  a  country  so  diversifi^  in  coQditKMk 
In  many  of  die  old  congr^tions,  there  are  endml^ 
ments  which  have  grown  in  value  with  the  groWtti 
of  the  country,  and  which  now  serve  to  relieve  ihB 
people  of  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  eiqpense.  A  frnr 
bought  for  that  purpose,  and  a  boose  erected  wb^ 
land  and  materials  were  cheap,  become  valuable  aw- 
useful  in  time.    There  is  a  common  practice  iH 

— -    ■ _ 

*  It  should  be  remembered  that  all  the  expv,.w^   -    -    gm, 
ral  jB^orernmeDt  (in  time  of  peace^  are  pai<^  ^^  *^'  **  - 

duties. 
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erectii^  a  chnrch  bj  contributioDs,  and  then  renting 
the  pews,  for. the  support  of  the  clei^yman.  No 
general  rule  is,  however,  applicable  to  this  particular 
branch  of  expense ;  but  as  no  one  taxes  himself  be- 
yond his  own  pleasure,  and  as  churches  are,  for  the 
circumstances,  exceedingly  numerous,  it  is  &ir  to 
presume  that  the  popnlation  do  not  find  the  expense 
of  supporting  the  clerey  burdiensome.  Trifling  ad- 
,  ditional  taxes  are  also  laid  in  the  counties  and  towns 
to  defray  local  expenses,  and,  among  others,  for  die 
Hiaintenance  of  the  common  schools.  These  taxes 
also  vary  according  to  circumstances,  the  coun^ 
which  is  building  a  court-house  and  jail,  or  which  is 
engaged  in  any  other  pnblic  woric,  paying  more  at 
the  moment  than  the  county  which  has  already  dis- 
chfltged  that  duh*.  The  wkoU  tax  paid  on  a  farm 
valued  at  5,000  dollars  in  one  of  the  older  counties 
of  New- York,  was  five  dollars.  This  included  every 
charge  for  that  year,  thoudi  the  assessment  is  subject 
to  variations,  being  sometimes  mor^  and  sometimes 
less.  As  the  United  States,  in  point  of  feet,  imposes 
no  taxes  in  time  of  peace,  this  charge  was  all  the 
owner  of  this  &nB  had  to  pay  (as  such^  for  the  entire 
protection  of  govemmeat.  It  is  true  ne  contributed 
flomething  in  the  way  of  duties  on  imported  goods, 
but  that  IS  a  contribution  that  depended  entirely  on 
his  personal  expenditure.  .  The  impositions  of  the 
general  government  are,  as  you  alr^dy  know,  com- 
monly much  lifter  than  those  laid  in  other  commer- 
cial nations. 

In  order  to  make  a  correct  estimate,  however,  of 
the  comparative  rate  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Amer- 
ican, it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  value  of  what  he 
receives.  He  is  required  to  pay  for  improvements 
in  the  country,  which  produce  a  direct  infiuence  on 
the  increasing  value  of  his  property.  The  income 
and  the  price  of  his  &rm  keep  e(|ual  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  settlement  in  wnich  be  lives.  He  en- 
Si 
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joys  the  means  of  givii^  a  creditable  edncatioD  to  tit 
cbildreo,  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  his  own 
dwelling,  and  all  for  the  sum  included  in  the  State 
tax,  if  the  cost  of  school-books,  paper,  &c.  be  ex- 
cepted. He  is  certainl;  compelled  to  devote  more 
or  less  of  his  time  to  woridng  the  hi^ways,*  but 
.then  he  takes  care  that  the  route  b;  hia  own  door 
■hall  be  kept  in  as  good  order  ai  that  by  d>e  door  of 
any  body  use. 

As  a  whole,  the  public  impositioRH  in  America, 
including  taxes,  duties,  labour,  militia  service,  clei^, 
and  every  thing  else,  are  esceedii^ly  li^t  But  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  eive  any  particular  exam- 
ple which  shall  not  be  liable  to  so  much  exception 
as  to  destroy  it  as  a  rule.  So  much  of  the  contriba- 
tion  is  returned  in  the  way  of  improvements  which 
afiect  the  value  of  the  property  taxed,  that,  had  I  all 
the  statements  in  my  head,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
could  give  you  a  clear  idea  of  their  relative  amoant 
All  those  local  impositions  which  exist  in  other  coun- 
tries, as  octrois,  Sic.  Sic.  are  utteriy  unknown  here. 

I  have  heard  it  imputed  to  America  as  a  &ult,  that 
her  system  leads  to  the  loss  of  time  and  money  ia 
excessive  litigation.  It  ia  said  that  there  are  moife 
iuits  at  law  here,  than  among  any  similar  number  of 
people  in  the  known  world.  Although  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  say  that  the  fact  is  so,  I  should  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  it  was  otherwise. 

The  whole  territory  of  the  United  States  coven 
2,000,000  of  square  miles.     It  is  true  tbst  the  ttfle 
to  more  than  half  of  this  immense  sut^-       '     --•■rt 
in  the  government,  where  a  vast  deal  o^ 
ably  continue  for  ages.     But,  in  aider   - 

*  Thii  unpositioa  ii  bid  ucordinf  10  te  pfw^ 

individual.  A  cammutatiiHi  in  taoaiajtt  a  m^A. 
ii  allowed,  bat  it  ii  inipOB«ibl«  to  H'  •  '*-  *  '  i"*** 
Bn  asKunwDt  that  dimioishe-    —^  — 

country. 
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calculatioiu  wiUuo  the  boiiDds  of  eiactitiide,  Let  lu 
ag&in  look  at  New-Yoric.  This  State  has  46,000 
square  miles  of  territory,  which  is  owned  amoi^,  we 
will  say  (1828,)  1,750,000  people.  Now,  to  every 
foot  of  this  laud  there  is  a  title  somewhere.  Very 
little,  indeed,  is  the  property  of  the  State,  Here, 
then,  is  a  plain  and  direct  resaon  why  the  1,750,000 
inhabitantB  should  have  more  questions  about  land 
titles  tiian  the  same  number  aivy  where  else,  simply 
because  they  are  the  ownera  of  more  of  the  article 
in  dispute.  Land  is  also  greatly  subdivided  in  all  the 
older  parts  of  America,  and  of  course  each  subdivi- 
non  has  its  separate  title.  Then  the  rapid  transfer 
of  property  which  is  incidental  to  the  condition  of  a 
country  in  process  of  settlement,  multipbei  convey- 
ances, and  each  new  conveyance  opens  the  way  to 
litigation.  The  revolution,  widi  its  changes,  also 
gave  birth  to  disputes  which  time  is  just  beginning  to 
settle,  as  indeed  it  is  beginning  to  settle  all  other  con* 
troversies  that  grow  exclusively  out  of  ihe  transfen 
of  real  estates. 

The  United  States  are,  again,  a  more  commercial  - 
nation,  compared  with  their  population,  than  any  I 
other  iu  the  world.  Among  such  a  people  legal  dis- 
putes must,  of  necessity,  arise.  Justice  is  compara- 
tively cheap,  and  easy  of  access.  Men  have  confi- 
dence in  her  decrees ;  and  the  fear  of  power,  infiu- 
ence,  and  corruption,  is  unknown.  In  such  circum- 
stances, wrong-^aded  persons,  who  are  ever  apt  to 
fancy  themselves  in  the  right,  make  their  appeals  to 
tile  tribunals  boldly.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  sys- 
tem of  the  United  Slates  encourages  litigation,  ex- 
cept  as  it  brings  all  men  before  the  court  on  temu 
not  of  nominal,  but  of  a  true  eqaali^.  Still  I  can 
believe,  that  the  great  number  of  low  prectitionera 
of  the  law  who  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try, do  induce  men  to  oiter  rashly  into  l^al  contesta. 
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In  tbe  older  and  more  regolatod  States,  liti§rtwwi  m 
hr  less  frequent,  cmUrii  paribw^  tfaui  in  time  'ttM 
are  more  new.  Tbe  tame  is  true  of  tbe  pmptnOtm 
of  taxes,  as  compared  to  tbe  value  of  ptopertjr,  I 
am  of  <^inion  tmit,  were  it  not  for  tfie  great  tmm^^ 
of  "Gountrj  hwyers  in  America,  it  would  be  fbead 
tbat  liligation  is  less  resorted  to  tban  in  mmaj  other 
countries,  notwithstanding  tbe  unaToidable  cai 
contrition  which  exist  in  a  new  countiy.  Tbe 
ber  of  tbe  lawyers  is  undeniably  an  eril ;  but, 
being  an  evil  which  is  likely  to  correct  itadf^ 
which  is  already  beginninc  to  correct  itself^  it  is 
tibat  is  not  wiuiout  its  advantages.  Thej  serve  to 
keep  alive  an  active  knowledge  of  their  rigbts  among 
the  people ;  and  altfaou^  much  abused  as  pettiftig> 
gers,  they  make,  in  common,  exceedingly  useful  and 
intelligent  local  le^htors. 

There  is  a  great  &shion  of  decryiitt  men  of  mod- 
erate acquirements  in  all  tbines,  as  if  iile  were  not 
more  a  matter  of  experience  than  of  theories,  ft  is 
much  easier  to  assume  than  to  prove,  tbat  a  set  of 
profound  thinkers  would  legblate  better  for  a  gom- 
munity  tlian  a  set  of  active  and  half-educated  me&, 
who  are  familiar  with  the  practices  of  the  world. 
All  the  common  passions  of  man  are  as  well,  and 
periiaps  better  known  to  the  latter  dnn  to  tibe  former, 
and  after  legislation  has  provided  against  tbe  dangeis 
that  are  coincident  tothdr  existence,  one  must  seek 
the  rest  of  its  duties  in  the  worid  and  not  in  books. 
But  what  sajrs  experience  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  one  country  on  earth  in  which  tbe  laws  are 
better  adapted  tp  promote  the  true  interests  of  the 
community,  than  in  tbe  most,  I  am  not  sure  I  could 
not  say  tbe  least,  favoured  of  the  States  of  this  re- 
|>ttblic.  And  yet  legislation  is  the  business  of  prac- 
tical men  altogether.  At  all  events,  they  have  coo> 
trived  to  obtain  quiet  and  security  at  a  cheaper  rate 
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than  other  people,  and  that,  too,  in  nrumy  casea  under 
all  the  uDprx^ilioui  circiunst&Dces  of  great  diBpenioo 
and  the  first  stages  of  society. 

It  ie  a  rule  which  applies  to  ail  saiariea  in  tfatB 
coOntiy,  that  little  or  no  allowances  are  made  for  the 
support  of  mei«  dignity.  The  dignity  of  govemmeDt 
ia  supposed  to  rest  in  the  people  dtemselves ;  and 
among  their  other  proviaiont  lor  its  support,  they 
have  taken  care  to  retain  most  of  the  money.  The 
Freiident  receives  a  larger  sum  certainly  than  is  ne- 
cessary for  his  mere  subsistence ;  but  then  the  Presi- 
dent is  liable  to  a  vast  number  of  expenses  that  other 
functionaries  escape ;  and,  in  his  case,  it  is  thoudit 
politic  to  bid  a  little  hieb«'  than  common,  in  order 
to  commaDd  talent  It »  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  if  a  prudent  man, 
can  save  quite  as  much  money  out  of  his  salary,  each 
year,  as  a  first-rate  "lawyer  in  practice  would  gain; 
and  I  coafesa  I  see  but  one  reason  why  he  has  the 
■mallest  right  to  ask  any  more.  He  has  generally 
reached  a  time  of  life  irtien  he  retires,  that  forbids 
further  exertion ;  and  perhaps  it  is  wisest  to  attach  a 
d^ree  of  consideration  to  this  high  office,  which  shall 
preclude  men  from  descending  subsequently  to  tnle- 
rior  daties.  The  latter  point,  however,  is  one  that 
will  certainly  admit  of  dispute,  and  I  do  not  think  tlie 
former  as  stroi^  as  it  first  appears. '  Necessity  will 
teach  men  the  value  of  prwieoce  and  exertion  in 
early  life ;  nor  is  this  the  conntry  that  ought  to  wish 
to  see  its  chief  ma^strate  setting  an  example  of  use- 
less, but  attractive'  splendour.  There  are  no  vices 
so  contagiosa  as  tiie  cormptioni  which  flow  fnnn  the 
excessive  uae  of  mone^ ;  for  Ute  desire  to  possess  it, 
ii  a  passion  that  all  men  feel,  unce  it  is  Uie  medium 
^  which  all  the  ordinary  gi>od  of  life  is  obtained. 
The  accountableoeas  af  the  public  agents,  and  dte 
simplicity  of  men  of  station,  are  matters  of  so  vast 
importance  in  a  rc^ubhc,  (hat  the  one  should  never 
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be  neglected,  and  as  little  occasion  as  possible  flhoold 
be  given  to  make  any  serious  innovations  on  the 
other. 

We  have  Just  had  a  proof  that  the  govermn^it  oi 
tfie  United  States  knows  how  to  give  witti  grace  and 
liberality  on  a  proper  occasion.  When  Lol  Fayette 
first  came  to  America,  he  did  not  proceed  on  his  di» 
tant  and  hazardous  expedition  empty-handed.  Thi 
new  States  were  then  so  poor,  and  they  had  beei 
kept,  by  the  operation  of  colonial  policy,  so  com 
pletcly  dependent  on  the  mother  country  for  supplies 
that  tne  contributions  of  an  individual  were  not  widi 
out  moment  to  them.     The  arms  and  money  of  Hm 

Joung  Frenchman  were  scarcely  less  acceptable  fliai 
is  sword  and  his  heart.  They  had  amply  returnee 
his  love ;  but  it  still  remained  to  dischai^  a  deb 
whose  obligations  were  scarcely  less  sacred. 

During  the  last  session,  a  bill  was  introduced,  ap 
propriating  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  money 
and  a  township  of  land,  to  extinguish  this  debt.  I 
was  not  pretended  that  the  money  borrowed,  oi 
rather  given  (for  the  devotion  of  La  Fayette  to  Ifai 
cause  he  had  espoused  knew  none  of  the  forms  ol 
bargaining)  had  not  been  already  returned.  Bat  th 
Americans  know  that  their  venerable  friend  has  lom 
been  a  heavy  sufferer  by  the  revolution  in  Us  owi 
country,  and  they  also  know  diat  he  took  litde  ac 
count  of  the  pecuniary  interests  of  this  hte^  Thi 
bill  was  not  passed  in  enthusiasm,  and  with  the  ' 
of  dramatic  effect,  but  it  went  throu^  Ifae 
legislation  with  calmness  and  dignity.  It 
resisted  by  one  or  two  sturdy  repttbiicaiMt 
a  tribute  to  ,the  manUness  of  the  nation,  bjci 
contending  that,  as  the  infirm  and  poorer  Kgi 
'  the  revolution  were  still  unrequited,  they  booM  tir 
vote  to  bestow  money  on  anotner,  for  services  tfu- 
were  performed  in  common.  But  a  "i  nagoritf 
the  two  houses  were  of  opinion  that  in]       ce  to  ^  fMi 
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wa(  no  apol<^  for  injustice  to  the  whole,  and  the 
case  before  them  was  one  of  too  disinterested  and 
too  brilliant  service  to  admit  of  a  parallel. 

The  claims  of  La  Fayette  on  America,  cannot, 
Bureljr,  be  likened  to  the  claims  of  even  Washington. 
The  immortal  patriot  of  this  country\>wed  his  alle- 
G;utice,  bis  services,  and  his  life,  to  Ihe  land  of  his 
birth;  and  his  exceeding  merit  is  in  the  bith  and 
abili^  with  which  he  dischaised  the  duties.  But 
nature  bad  imposed  no  such  obligation  on  La  Fay- 
ette. We  may  admire  and  extol  the  filial  piety  of  the 
child  \a  its  degree ;  but  without  it,  alb^tber,  the 
c^pring  would  become  a  reproach  and  a  subject  of 
scorn  before  mankind.  The  strai^r  who  yields  his 
aid  under  the  influence  of  a  general  philanthropy,  is 
alone  entitled  to  deep  and  unqualified  gratitude,  smce 
the  universal  obligations  of  society  create  indissoluble 
connesioDS  between  the  members  of  families  and 
the  citizens  of  the  same  communities. 

But  there  was  still  a  loftier  claim,  in  the  case  of 
La  Fayette,  to  the  homage  of  a  natioii.  His  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  America  was  a  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  humanity.  The  service  he  performed 
was  chivalrous  in  its  conception,  bold  in  its  moral 
attributes,  and  iearless  in  its  executicHi,  He  dedicated 
youth,  person,  and  fortune,  to  the  principles  of  lib- 
er^ ;  and  it  wu  £tting  that  an  example  should  be 
fpven  to  the  worid,  that  be  who  had  suffered  in  such 
a  cause  was  not  to  go  unrequited.  In  tbis  view  of 
the  case,  it  was  just  as  incumDent  on  die  Frenchman 
to  receive,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  American  to 
bestow.  At  a  time  when  the  servants  of  despotism 
and  abject  submission  are  receiving  such  ample  gifts 
for  their  devotion,  it  is  encouraging  to  see  one  splen- 
did instance,  at  least,  of  virtue,  and  disinterestedness, 
and  patient  suffering,  receiving  a  portion  of  the 
worldly  rewards  that  should  be  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  men  devoted  to  the  good  of  mankind. 


{    M     ) 
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I  HATS  jiMt  witnesied  one  of  Ae  ukmI  m^ooaif 
ceremoniee  of  tfib  goinerBaient;  1  aHttdfr  to  tke  HWi* 
gnration  of  die  Pntidant  of  tibe  Uniled  States.  R 
took  place  about  noon,  on  the  4&  of  Mafeh,  whoi 
Hbe  power  of  ttie  kte  inciimbent*eeaBed«  and  that  «F 
hiB  successor  commenced.  It  was  simple  in  ite  iiit— , 
but  it  xoBLj  possess  sufficient  interest  to  amuse  a  few 
leisure  mmutes. 

Every  body  was  in  the  Capitol  by  the  appointed 
hour.  As  it  is  altogetiier  a  ceremony  of  conveatkNi 
(with  the  exception  of  the  oath  of  office)  such  petaons 
were  admitted  to  be  spectators,  as  die  offieora  who 
controlled  the  proceedings  chose.  But  in  a  coiuitrT 
like  this,  exclusion  must  proceed  on  a  principle,  ana 
on  such  a  principle,  too,  as  shall  satisfy  the  reaaon 
of  the  community.  In  the  first  place,  the  gallefiei 
of  the  hall  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiYea  weie^ 
thrown  open  to  every  body ;  a  measure  that  in  ilMlf 
served  to  commence  with  a  system  of  equality.  The 
floor  of  the  house. was  next  occupied,  as  a  matfinraf 
course,  by  the  Senators  and  Representatives.  The 
foreign  ministers  and  their  suites,  the  officers  of  the 
government,  includii^  those  of  the  army  and  Mki^= 
ex-members  of  Congress,  and  citizens  of  emine»ee 
from  distant  States,  and  finally  strangers,  whewiiir 
deaned  worthy  of  attention,  composed  the  restof  Ihll^ 
assembly.  ***: 

The  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  appeared  itf 
uniforms ;  and  as  diere  were  a  great  many  handaoii 
and  wellndlressed  women  present,  the  scene  was 
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ficieotly  gay.  But  here  all  ftttempts  at  display  ceased. 
There  were  dd  guards,  no  processionB,  no  wands,  no 
robes,  nor  any  of  the  usual  accompaniments  of  an 
European  ceremony. 

At  Uk  propra-  tune,  the  President  (Mr.  Monroe) 
and  the  President  elect  (Hr.  Quincy  Adama)  entered 
the  hall,  accompanied  by  the  great  ofScers  of  state, 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  Sic.  &c.  The  two 
former  took  their  seats  on  the  8o&  of  the  Speaker, 
while  Uie  others  occupied  chairs  that  had  been  re- 
serred  for  them.  Aiter  a  short  pause,  the  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  arose,  and  ascended  to  the 
little  elevation  on  which  the  lofa  Htands.  He  held 
in  his  hand  the  lacred  volume.  Mr.  Adams  then  took 
the  oath,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembly,  with  so- 
lemnity and  distinctness.  The  form  was  as  follows : 
"  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  1  will  &ithfiilly 
execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect, 
and  defend,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States."^ 

With  this  brief  but  impressive  olBce,  a  chai^  in 
tbeexecudvepowerof  this  vast  republic  was  effected. 
The  moment  Mr.  Adams  bad  prononnced  the  words 
just  quoted,  he  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  great 
nation,  and  his  predecessor  retired  to  the  station  of  a 
private  citizen. 

After  a  momentary  delay,  the  new  President  com- 
menced what  is  called  his  "  inaugural  address."  It 
was  long,  and  it  was  delivered  with  earnestness  and 
apparent  sinceri^.  It  is  customary  to  recognise,  on 
this  occasion,  the  lea<hng  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  for  the  new  functionary  to  make  some  man- 
ifestation of  the  particular  course  of  policy  by  which 
be  intends  to  be  governed.  Such  professions  are, 
however,  rather  general  than  minute,  and  seldom  go 
farther  than  a  confession  of  political  faith,  that  de- 
pends much  more  on  received  axioms  than  on  an^ 
private  opinions.  Still,  there  was  a  simplicity  in  the 
•      Vol.  n.  T 
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air  of  die  President,  and  in  the  forms  of  (he  cerBOo- 
ny,  which  irreaistibljr  led  to  the  belief  yoa  were  &• 
tening  to  professions  that  were  entided  to  more  credit 
than  those  which  similar  scenes  ehewbere  are  wont 
to  create.  When  (he  address  was  ended,  the  maBeni-^ 
biy  intermingled ;  and  after  the  cmigiraliilatioiiB  and 
compliments  proper  to  sach  an  event,  ^e  mnUitiide 
quietly  disponed.  Immediatehr  after,  the  Senaton 
proceeded  to  their  chamber,  where  the  oafli  wmt  ad* 
ministered  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  ttien  took  the  cbair 
of  that  body,  in  virtue  of  Us  office  of  Vice-Prendeot 
of  the  United  States.  He  made  a  short  and  perliiieiit 
address,  and  the  Senate  soon  after  adjourned.  Daring 
the  course  of  that,  or  the  succeeding  day,  Mr.  Adams 
nominated  Mr.  Clay,  the  late  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  fill  the  vacancy  (Secretarr  of 
State)  occasioned  by  his  own  election  to  the  chair 
of  the  chief  magistrate.  Mr.  Crawford,  the  Secr^aiy 
of  the  Treasury,  also  -  retired ;  and  Mr.  Rudi^  who 
had  recently  been  minister  in  England,  was  selected 
to  fill  the  situation.  The  place  of  Mr.  Calhoim  was 
supplied  by  a  gentleman  from  Virj^nia  (Mr.  BarlKMn;) 
With  these  changes  the  new  cabinet  was  con^letei 
the  other  incumbents  retaining  gffice.  I  iuideratin4 
it  is  a  practice  for  every  member  of  the  cabinet  l» 
tender  his  resignation  on  the  election  of  a  urm  FiciM 
dent,  which  gives  the  latter  an  opportunity  of  ■w%h>g 
such  alterations  as  he  may  deem  expedioit, ' 
most  delicate  manner  possible.  Two  of  the 
cies,  in  the  present  instance,  were  the  reraUtei^] 
motions ;  and  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Ai 
have  gladly  retained  Mr.  Crawford,  had  that- 
man  been  disposed  to  serve. 

I  confess  I  have  been  struck  with  the 
simplici^  of  such  a  quiet  transfer  of  fiowsttr/'J 
office  of  President  or  the  United  States  i» 
great  dignity  and  high  trust,  and  its  duties 
ways  been  discharged  with  singular  moderatio6^«M 
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zeal.  The  present  incumbent  is  a  prudent  and 
zealous  patriot,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  distrust  his 
intelligence  or  intentions. 

It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  an  European  edu- 
cation, that  we  should  subject  all  things  to  the  rules 
that  are  known  to  govern  life  in  our  quarter  of  the 
world.  Under  these  impresriona,  a  thousand  absurd 
and  childish  theories  have  been  urged  among  us, 
concerning  the  probable  influence  of  such  an  officer, 
as  the  one  whose  inauguration  I  have  just  described. 
It  would  teach  some  of  us  moderation,  though  it  did 
not  teach  us  wisdom,  did  we  thorou^lj  understand 
the  fact,  that  it  is  quite  as  unintelli^ble  to  the  mass 
of  the  Americans  how  we  contrive  to.  get  on  under 
our  systems,  as  it  is  to  us  bow  they  manage  to  get  on 
with  theirs, 

I  have  already  endeavoured  to  convey  some  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  private  intercourse  which  the 
President  holds  with  his  fellow-citizens.  He  is  uni- 
formly treated  with  personal  respect,  but  never  with 
adulation.  The  tone  of  the  manners  of  the  country 
ii  so  much  opposed  to  the  practices  of  courts,  that 
8rti6ce  itself  requires  that  some  sacrifice  should  be 
made  to  simplicity.  Whenever  the  President  appears 
in  his  official  character,  he  is  received  with  the  quiet 
deference  that  is  due  to  his  office ;  but  whenever  be 
chooses  to  appear  as  a  private  citizen,  he  does  it 
without  exciting  more  attenti<Hi  tban  is  naturally  be- 
stowed on  an  mdividual  who  occupies  an  elevated 
and  responsible  station.  The  late  President  (Mr. 
Monroe)  made  tours  of  observation  through  all  the 
States,  and  along  the  whole  line  of  the  national  fron- 
tier. His  journey  was  rather  of  a  public  nature,  and 
his  receptions,  in  the  towns  and  Stetes,  wore  a  good 
deal  of  a  piiblic  character.  The  ceremonies  throu^ 
which  he  passed  were  a  species  of  homage,  paid,  in 
remote  quarters  of  the  confederation,  to  the  unity  of 
the  nation  in  his  person,  though,  in  no  instance,  did 


they  exceed  the  toraplimentB  of  the  govenwd  to  the 
man  who  tilled  a  station  to  which  he  had  been  elect< 
ed  by  the  public  will.  When,  on  the  other  band, 
the  President  chooses  to  leave  the  seat  of  govera- 
nient  on  his  private  affairs,  he  passes  through  tbe 
States  like  *aj  otber  ciluen,  tboogli  it  ■  not  po^ 
able  to  s^tarate  (be  nan  entnely  fivn  llie  comMct 
atioD,  w,  indeed,  from  the  sctnal  p«wer  vrinch  •(• 
teoda  ttte  office.  He  jouneyi,  on  tbew  nnfiiiiw, 
Uka  other  people,  id  tile  steaiD-boMi  aod  public 
coaches ;  uid  ui  passages  tfanxwh  the  tomwm  are 
ffistbigaisbed  by  no  o&et  roaifo  ofattflotioD  tfaaa  the 
▼isits  orcoan)liinenttbatbe,oraayod>emaa«feai> 
nence,  would  naturally  receive. 

The  constitutional  power  of  the  President  is  not 
trifiing,  though  it  is  always  rigidly  subordinate  to  the 
lew.  He  is  commander-in-chiei  of  the  army ;  bat 
iriiile  it  might  prove  some  palliation  to  plead  an  ille- 
gal order  issuing  frwn  this  source,  as  an  excnae  Atr 
violatii^  any  law,  it  would  not  be  tbe  sl^^rtest  justi* 
fication.  llie  only  supreme  andionty  in  this  repub- 
lic is  the  law :  and  the  President,  not  is  words,  but 
in  fact,  ia  just  as  much  its  sutgect  as  the  nwaneat  eor- 
poral  in  tbe  line.  Should  he  veatoie  to  order  • 
anbaltera  to  do  an  illegal  act,  the  yoong  man  nagbt 
refuse  to  obey ;  and  should  be  order  Iwn  to  be  pon- 
ished  fur  his  disobedience,  there  is  an  aribority  in 
tile  country  that  would  quietly  take  the  wtppotad 
offender  out  of  his  bands.  Now  tiiis  is  not  a  oakad 
theoiy,  but  a  rigid  feet ;  and  tbe  conaequence  is  iaal 
what  it  should  be.  Those  who  wield  the  public 
power  for  the  time  being,  take  all  possiUe  care  nerer 
to  be  legalW  in  tbe  wrone ;  for  Hxj  well  knew,  tti>t 
natiier  influence,  nor  utoation,  nor  iear,  dm-  any 
otiier  cause,  can  save  the  ofiender  from  open  accMk- 
tjon  bei>re  the  nation.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  soch  a 
system  must  give  rise  to  insubrndioatioa  and  toaaoH, 
wid  a  tiwQsand  otiter  evils ;  hot  wbow  is  the  proof  T 
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The  dUcipline  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States  is  as  good  as  those  in  other  services,  though 
submission  to  arbitrarv  power  is  far  from  being  as 
common.  All  the  auuority  is  here,  &ough  it  is  not 
in  the  same  hands  as  elsewhere, 

I  have  mentioned  tills  fact  to  show  you,  that  while 
there  exists  here  the  ri^t  to  command  for  all  legal 
purposes,  there  exists  no  authority  to  intimidate 
inferiors  into  a  dangerous  submission.  These  people 
are  bom  and  educated  in  a  state  of  socie^,  whicb 
inculcates  deep  and  settled  respect  for  the  laws, 
without  any  respect  for  individuals.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  is  commander-in-chief,  it  is  true; 
but  he  could  have  no  security  for  obedience  beyond 
thepoiut  where  his  views  should  become  doubtful. 

The  risk  is  too  certain,  and  the  success  too  remote 
and  doubtful,  to  leave  uay  temptation  before  the 
President  to  abuse  his  power.  Four  years  is  not  time 
enough  to  mature  a  plan  that  would  be, dangerous 
to  liberty,  especially  as  the  agency  of  a  majority 
of  those  who  would  be  the  losers  by  the  change, 
must  be  employed  to  insure  success.  I  do  not  believe 
you  are  silly  enough  to  think  that  ten  millions  of 
people,  who  are  excessively  impatient  of  any  of  the 
forms  of  despotism,  are  likely  to  be  subdued  by  a 
four-years'  monarch,  thou^  he  should  happen  to  be 
another  Napoleon;  more  especially  when  he  can 
neither  obtain,  feed,  clothe,  arm,  nor  pay  his  troops, 
without  begging  money  annually  of  those  whom  tie 
would  fain  crush.  If  there  shall  ever  be  any  great 
alteration  in  the  principles  of  tiiis  government,  rely 
on  it,  it  will  proceed  directly  from  a  conviction,  in 
the  mass  of  the  people  themselves,  that  such  a  change 
is  necessary  to  their  happiness. 

Though  the  patronage  of  the  President  is  great,  it 

is  subject  to  all  the  division  of  political  support     la 

most  cases,  he  is  ^ad  to  get  rid  of  the,responsibili^ 

of  appointments,  since  thiey  oftener  endanger,  timi 
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aid  his  popidanty.  He  aetres^tberefore,  rattier  m  m 
check  on  vicioos  recommendations,  than  as  aa  actire 
source  of  emokuBents  and  hoaonr.  On  all  lii|^  aad 
dwnified  appointments,  he  of  course  excancises  a  dKreet 
influence,  because  he  is  supposed  to  know  their  diitiet 
fiuniliarlj,  and  he  oi^t  to  snow  ttie  doalificatioiia  of 
those  he  wbhes  to  mscharge  them.  iBot  should  ha 
be  disposed  to  go  wrong,  me  Senate  woold  not  ratify 
hk  nominations,  and  tmoi  his  power  is  just  nodni^ 
Let  08  suppose  a  desire  of  usuipation. 

An  unprincipled  individual  nnds  hiBMelf  m  the 
chair  of  ttie  presidency.  He  wishes  to  become  a 
kii^.  He  has  but  two  ways  of  effecting  flns  otjcct; 
force  or  persuasion.  If  he  has  art  en<raa|h  to  effect 
the  latter,  he  is  just  as  likely  to  succeed  neie  as  the 
King  of  England,  for  instance,  woold  be  likdy  to  be* 
come  absolute  by  the  same  means.  If  he  be  a  man 
of  common  discretion,  he  will  know  that  he  must 
make  a  party,  or  his  force  will  amount  to  just  nothing 
at  all.  We  will  suppose  him  to  have  blinded  the 
nation  as  to  his  real  character,  and  views,  and  to  have 
selected  and  secured  his  agents ;  two  pretty  diflicult 
tasks,  in  the  first  place,  you  must  allow.  He  has  then 
got  to  place  these  agents  in  offices  of  trust,  or  tbey 
are  no  better  than  other  men.  In  order  to  do  this, 
he  must  deceive,  or  corrupt,  the  Senate.  But  even 
this  difficult  task  must  be  done  in  two  years,  since 
one-third  of  that  body  go  out  of  office  every  otiier 
year.  Well,  he  has  bribed  a  majority  ^the  Senate, 
and  he  gets  his  tools  into  power.  He  then  goes  to 
woric  with  the  lower  house,  and  soon  brines  two  hun- 
dred men,  who  have  been  accustomed  all  their  lives 
to  look  on  him  as  an  equal,  to  become  his  dependants. 
The  two  houses  then  give  him  an  army,  and  vote 
money  freely,  in  order  to  bribe  that  army ;  for  it  is  oot 
of  the  question  to  ttiink  that  men  who  have  been 
nursed  m  liberty,  will  serve  despotism  for  nothing 
Now,  we  have  mm,  in  the  short  space  of  two  years. 


in  possession  of  the  two  houses,  of  die  treasurj,  and 
provided  with  an  Army.  It  is  high  time  he  Rhould 
make  a  bold  demonstration,  or  a  new  Congress  will 
require  new  hribes.  He  takes  the  field  with  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  and  finds  himself  opposed  to  K 
million  and  a  half  of  citizens  unaccustomed  to  be 
controlled  illegally,  and  who  are  bent  on  resistance. 
The  odds  are  a  little  against  him,  you  will  allow, 
even  supposing  all  the  traiton  he  has  gained  to  con- 
tinue honest  men,  because  they  are  in  his  service.  I 
will  leave  him  to  fight  this  second  battle  of  Armaged- 
don, under  the  auspices  of  those  wise  heads,  who 
think  the;  see  signs  in  tiie  clouds,  and  portents  in  the 
air. 

The  legislative  authori^  of  the  President  is  en- 
tirely negative.  In  tins  respect,  be  possesses  much 
power  to  do  good,  and  none  to  do  evil.  His  signature 
IS  necessary  to  make  a  law,  perhaps;  but,  if  two- 
thirds  of  both  bonses  vote  in  its  favour,  he  dare  not 
withhold  it  He  has,  tiierefore,  rather  more  of  a 
voice  than  any  one,  or  any  twenty  members,  without, 
in  truth,  forming  a  separate  estate.  As  he  acts  under 
a  higher  resfonsibility,  and  it  is  supposed,  with  a 
greater  familiarity  with  the  interests  and  policy  of 'tiie 
country,  &an  fiw  ordinary  legislator,  his  iimuence 
should  be  greater  without  puttii^  it  in  his  power  to 
defeat  the  intentions  of  Congress.  It  is  easy  to  sup- 
pose cases  in  which  the  President  can  do  much  good. 
We  will  take  one  that  is  tlie  most  obvious.  The  con- 
federation is  nearly  equally  divided  into  slave-owning, 
and  what  are  called  free  States.  These  happen  to  be, 
just  now,  eleven  of  the  former,  and  thirteen  of  the 
tatter.  In  a  few  years  more,  the  numbers  will  prob- 
ably stand  thirteen  to  fbnTteen,  I^ow  each  of  these 
States  has  two  votes  in  the  Senate,  without  whose 
concurrence  no  law  can  be  enacted,  The  superiority 
of  the  representation  of  the  free  States.in  the  popular 
branchj  can  efiect  nothing  on  any  question  that  may 
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be  supposed  to  touch  tbe  delicate  inteieati  of  daveiTv 
without  obtainiiig  the  acquiescence  of  the  Senate,  It 
is  not  easy  to  imaguie  a  case  when,  at  leaslt  two  of 
the  northern  Senaftora  would  not  be  incfined  to^iBod- 
erate  vieWb,  should  a  ^mtest  arise  that  aetiooslir  m^ 
Yolved  any  of  the  more  important  inteieats  of  the 
Uni<m,  and  which  was  likely  to  divide  men  into  aee- 
tional  parties.    But  should  parties  in  CoogresB  ever 
proceed  so  fiir'  as  to  produce,  by  a  trifling  malodtyi 
(it  could  not  be  a  large  one  withoatmateriallT  onitiqg 
northern  to  southern  men,  or  vice  vena^)  a  law  ttiat 
should  tfireilten  serious  danger  to  the  harmony  of  the 
confederation,  the  President  has  pow^  to  send  it 
back,  and  to  demand  that  a  question  of  this  magnitude 
should  receive  the  assent  of  a  number,  that  mus^  of  ne> 
cessity,  include  a  concesssion  on  one  side  or  the  other; 
and  concession,  as  ^ou  well  know,  is  a  great  step  to- 
wards harmonv.  It  is  just  as  Ukely  that  £e  Presioent, 
in  the  first  place,  should  be  a  southern  man,  as  a 
northern  man ;  and  then  he  is  expected  to  be,  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  is,  commonly,  above  all  the  orchnary 
excitements  of  legislative  contests.  The  nation  which, 
rarely,  1  may  sav,  never,  enters  very  blindly  into  the 
party  heat  which  affects  all  legislative  bodies,  wouM 
expect  moderation  in  the  President,  and  would  sup- 
port him  in  it     That  such  a  case  has  not  arisen, 
I)rove8  nothing  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  even  a 
egislative  majority  on  irritatii^  and  alarmmg  ques- 
tions ;  for  it  IS  certain  that  in  one  instance,  at  least, 
such  a  question  has  been  agitated.     I  mean  the  law 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  (witti  the 
privilege  of  holding  slaves.)    Had  Cong^ss  passed 
that  law,  and  bad  £e  President  good  reason  to  think 
that  it  would  seriously  endanger  the  harmony  of  the 
confederation,  he  must  have  been  an  impotisnt  man 
indeed,  not  to  have  insisted  that  it  should  receive 
the  support  of  an  unequivocal  majority.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve tnat  a  refusal  to  admit  Missouri  to  the  Union, 
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(with  the  privilege  of  holding  alftves,)  would  have 
produced  any  other  immediate  result  than  applica- 
tions to  Congress  to  change  their  resolution ;  ana  time 
would  therefore  be  given  for  the  executive,  (&■  well 
na  the  nation,)  to  estimate  and  wei^  the  consequen- 
ces, even  in  the  event  of  indecision  on  the  part  of 
the  President;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
B  case,  in  which  executive  influence,  and  evident 
datu;er  to  the  confederation  united,  could  not  produce 
a  change  of  two  votes,  especially  as  the  constant 
changes  in  the  members  memselves,  admit  of  such 
an  interference  without  involving  personal  vacillation. 

This  is  one  amoi^  a  hundred  similar  familiar 
means,  by  which  nny  great  danger  that  is  likely  to 
arrive  to  this  confede ration,  may,  aiid  would  be 
avoided. 

The  President  also  possesses  the  power  of  refer- 
ring a  question  to  Congress,  in  order  to  demand  a 
majorily  of  two^irds  on  any  question  of  general 
policy.  That  public  opinion  will  prevent  the  aliuse 
of  this  power,  throng  vexatious  interferences  with 
l^sl&tioD,  is  known  by  experience,  since  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  case,  unless  of  extraordinary  mag- 
nitude, in  wUch  an  officer  so  directly  amenable  to 
and  dependent  on  publk  ofttoiOD,  not  only  for  his 
authority,  but  for  his  comfort,  would  dare  to  offend. 
The  long  neglect  of  the  prerogative  in  En^nd,  ii 
sufficient  evidence  of  what  piAUc  opinion  can  do  in 
a  case  like  ttiis.  But  the  ne^ect  of  (be  pren^tive 
in  Ei^and  does  not  infer  a  necessary  nc^ect  of  the 
salutary  power  of  die  President,  since  there  is  no 
jealotM/  of  the  exercise  of  the  latter,  the  person  who 
holds  it  bei^  so  ahortiy  tn  be  brooeht  back  into  ttie 
bosom  of  die  nation  as  a  private  citixen.  In  short, 
diis  is  a  power  only  to  be  resorted  to  in  cases  in 
which  the  mod^vte  and  the  wiser  majority  of  the 
whole  people  woold  be  of  one  mind)  and  it  is  on* 
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(hat  it  miglit  tben  be  iiM»e  iDJurioas  to  nq^fect  tbHi 
to  use. 

The  Preddent  comminioDd  all  the  officen  of  tbm 
general  goyeroineiit,  except  those,  who,  by  law,  vo> 
ceive  their  appointmeDti  from  other  fimctionaaica^ 
Tlie  judges  of  the  United  States'  couits  hold  their 
offices  during  good  bdiavioitr.*^  With  theM  eaccp* 
tions,  all  other  officers  of  ibe  United  Slatea*  goveiifr* 
ment  can  be  removed  by  the  President  Theie  mn 
a  ipreat  many  officers  of  this  ffoverament  whoae  com- 
missions are  giv^n  but  for  RHur  years;  and  thowjh 
they  are  commonly  recommissioned,  it  is  io  tat 
power  of  ibe  President  to  p%8s  diem  by  if  he  shoold 
please.  You  remember,  of  course,  md  in  aU  cases 
which  Congress  has  not  named,  by  a  law  that  can  at 
any  time  be  repealed,  the  assent  of  the  Senate  is 
necessary  to  an  appointment 

In  the  army  and  navy,  a  regular  system  of  promo- 
tiqn  has  been  necessarily  adopted ;  and  as  the  Senate, 
without  a  good  reason,  would  not  confirm  any  irreg- 
ular nomination,  preferment,  in  those  two  branches 
of  the,  public  service,  is  always  in  due  course,  excrat 
in  cases  where  character  is  implicated  So  admirable 
is  the  practice  of  checks  and  balances  througboat  aU 
the  departments  of  this  government,  and  so  powerful 
and  certain  is  the  agency  of  public  opinion,  tfiat  no 
political  management,  except  in  cases  that,  by  com- 
mon consent,  are  thought  to  come  &irly  within  die 
scope  ofpolitical  manoeuvrii^,  can  easily  be  exer- 
cised. Tne  most  commendable  impartisdity  is  c^ 
served  in  thdse  appointments,  which,  in  their  natnret 


*  The  judges  oftbe  State  oourti  bold  tiMiroOcas  by 

tenares.  Some  are  during  good  beliaTioar ;  odien  can  be  r»> 
moved  by  the  floremon  on  a  presentation  by  two-thirds  of  the 
two  legisktire  bodies  (which  is,  perhaps,  the  wisest  prorimo  af 
all;)  others  senre  until  sixty  years  of  age,  as  in  New-Yoths 
and  some  nntil  serenty,  as  in  ConnectioiiL  A]lare,of 
liable  to  impeachment. 
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should  be  kept  superior  to  part^  influence.  The 
FresideQt  canuot  advance  his  son  a  step  in  either  of 
the  two  services  named,  unless  the  Senate  consenls ; 
and  the  Senate  would  not  consent,  unless  the  ^ouiw 
man  bad  clearly  done  something  to  merit  the  rewan£ 
A  case  occurred  a  few  years  since,  which  goes  to 

Erove  the  tnitii  of  what  I  tell  you.  A  meritorious 
entenant  of  the  navy,  who  was  entirely  destitute  of 
the  influence  of  connexions,  came  under  the  displea- 
sure  of  some  of  the  powers  about  the  department 
under  which  he  servra.  His  name  was  omitted  in 
the  nominations  to  the  Senate,  and  juniors  were  pro- 
moted over  his  head.  Unprotected,  and  supported ' 
only  by  &e  truth,  this  gentleman  went  to  Washington, 
and  laid  his  case  before  the  Senators.  He  convinced 
them  that  justice  had  not  been  done  him  i  and  the 
executive,  in  order  to  get  other  nominations  confirm- 
ed, was  obliged  not  only  to  promote  this  gentleman, 
but  to  ^ve  him  a  commission  that  restored  the  lanic 
he  had  lost  Here  was  a  clear  case  of  justice,  in 
opposition  to  influence ;  for  if  the  officer  had  been 
gufl^  of  anv  oBence,  he  was  subject  to  a  code  of 
laws  that.  Heaven  knows,  is  severe  enough.  If  any 
man  believes  tiiat  such  a  system  destroys  discipline, 
let  him  go  on  Soard  an  American  man-of-war,  and 
examine  for  himself.  In  my  opinion,  it  has  a  contrary 
efiect,  by  placiug  inferiors  less  in  the  power  of  their 
immediate  superiors,  and  by  consequently  rendering 
both  parties  equally  watchful. 

In  relation  to  the  more  ordinair  civil  appoint- 
ments, the  executive  of  the  United  States  adopts  a 
nifficientiy  discreet  and  useful  course.  The  situa- 
tions are,  in  general,  well  filled,  and  such  a  thing  as  a 
sinecure  does  not  exist  in  the  whole  government 
The  President  is,  in  feet,  so  far  removed  from  the 
femiliar  and  pereonal  interests  of  society,  that  it  is 
not  difficult  for  him,  even  in  a  country  as  democratic 
as  this,  to  preserve  a  dignified   moderation.     One 
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hears  a  great  deal  laid,  in  the  United  States,  i^iiiui< 
agement  and  intrigue ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  remem- 
ber, that  intrigue  here,  even  when  successful,  does 
no  more  than  a  doworwht  dogged  povrer  does  else- 
where :  and  then  it  is  always  necessary  to  recollect, 
that  the  Americans,  in  complainioe,  cunpare  them- 
■elves  with  the  abstract  rigid,  ana  not  witti  other 
people.  Should  one-tenth  part  of  die  execative 
abuses  exist  here  that  exist  elsewhere,  the  world 
would  ring  with  clamour. 

You  may  fomi  some  idea  of  the  truth  of  this  opiD- 
ion,  by  an  anecdote  1  shall  mention.  A  New- York 
merchant  gravely  assured  me,  that  bis  couDtiTmen 
were  in  a  bad  way ;  that  corruption  had  made  great 
strides  among  them ;  and  that  he  saw  the  downfall  of 
the  nation  in  its  advances.  I  begged  he  would  men- 
tion a  fact.  Leading  me  into  a  comer,  be  solemnly 
assured  me,  in  a  half  whisper,  that  be  imezo,  of  his 
own  observation,  that  one  of  the  clerics  of  the  cus- 
torn-house  of  that  city  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  fees 
that  the  law  did  not  saQCtion,  You  may  depend  on 
it,  Jules,  I  gave  him  a  sharp  look,  to  see  that  the  fel- 
low had  no  double  meaning ;  and  then,  convinced  of 
his  sincerity,  1  thought  it  no  more  than  humane  to 
offer  the  consolation  of  assurio)^  him  Ihiit  the-e  things 
sometimes  happened  elsewhere.  Now,  is  all  this 
owing  to  simplicity,  and  a  new  slate  of  society  ?  It 
is  a  pity,  then,  it  does  not  exist  ail  over  this  continent. 
The  President  possesses  the  right  to  fill  all  racanci 
that  occur,  dunng  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  coil 
missions  that  sh^t  be  valid  until  the  terminatioa  ^ 
the  next  session,  unless  Aill  appointmento  8 
sooner  made.  This  power  is  in  no  dane*"  '*'' 
Bmce  the  President  nimself  can  be  icr- 
nearly  the  same  ease  as  any  other  incuir   - 

The  authority  of  the  President  ora  U, 
navy,  though  tmit  of  a  gene"    ■     ■■ 
asof  acivirmagistrale,i8P'|  - 
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Tbe  Secretaries  of  the  two  departments  are  hia  or- 
gans, and  they  sign  the  orders  with  their  own  oames. 
Washington  took  the  field,  as  President,  to  suppreu 
the  Pennsylvania  insurrection ;  and,  to  his  everbst* 
ing  honour  be  it  said,  he  ^ected  his  object  without 
shedding  one  drop  of  human  blood. 

The  FreaideDt  has  a  fiill,  unequivocal  power  to 
pardon  all  criminals,  exc^t  in  cases  of  impeach- 
meat.  It  has  been  said  (by  Blackstone  and  Montes- 
quieu) (hat  this  power  is  incompatible  with  the  na- 
ture of  a  democratic  govemmeoL  t  know  no  better 
answer  to  an  argument  titan  a  fact,  and  the  fact  un- 
deniably is,  that  the  most  democratic  communittea 
of  the  world  exercise  it  with  per&ct  safety.  The 
mistake  of  these  two  writers  only  shows  bow  very  easy 
it  is  for  the  most  acute  minds  to  get  so  enveloped  in 
prejudice,  as  in  some  measnre  to  impair  the  faculties. 
The  essence  of  tbe  difference  between  a  democracy 
and  a  despotism  is  iu>t  bo  much  in  tbe  amount  of 
the  power  wielded,  as  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
created.* 

I  believe  1  have  now  given  you  a  hurried  outline 
of  the  authority  and  office  of  the  President  of  the 

ig  whil  vagw  and  obttioatB  notkuM  of  AorarD- 
I  ocQuirs  by  lubit.    In  America,  the  wrUer  wu 

•  aiked  bow  it  wai  po«ible  that  one  man  (Mold 

Cflntrot  ttM  iateMiU  «f  awbola  aaaumoi^;  aiid  in  Enrope, 
he  bai  often  bwn  prcwad  to  lar  whatber  there  ii  any  autbonhr 
in  the  United  Stile*  to  rnwM*  tiie  moat  common  evib.  If 
tbew  wortfaf  Iliinken  oa  dV fl  piMtr  kooU  tak«  the  trouUe  (o 
tax  their  intellect!  a  little,  they  woeld  «ee  that  neoeniiy  ii  a 
jodicioai  lamdalor,  and  tfaat  no  covnttr  can  exiit  long,  with- 
oat  locfa  «  state  (rf  thiiun  as  dnil  lander  societv  reuonable. 


qaiet,  and  ueun.   The  great  poiat  of  dUbreoce  lain  the  fiirnw 
by  which  ib  oUKrti  ve  «i«eted>    There  is  no  don'^'  "^-'  "' 
nm  do  uiiua  that  wovU  be&tal  to  tbe  orde 
ne  at  leani  aod  it  it  omte  csrtaiii  that  th.^  _  „  „ 

, nd  rinmleet 

« the  best  oK.    Tb*  great  daiidentnm  it,  to  add  se- 

ciiHty  to  freedora  of  penoasl  effiirii ;  and  this  is  a  p<nnl  that 
rarin  in  diHereDt  »itnati<»ii  of  (he  world,  jnrt  as  mneb  ••  intet 
ier.t  and  intellieenre  them«elT«a  Tiry. 
Vol.  II.  U 


rhicb  ib  oUKrti  an  «iMted>    There  is  no  doubt  that  sot 

Seoplecaii  do  Uiiua  that  wovU  be&tal  totbeorderof  anolh 
br  a  time  at  least)  and  it  to  qnite  certain  that  tbej'  wbo  « 
get  all  that  goretnmaBt  anna  sf.  in  fhn  nimpwit  and  nnpb 
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United  States.  He  possesses  a  reasonable  portion 
of  power,  but  its  exercise  is  balanced  by  a  number 
of  constitutional  checks,  and,  what  is  not  less  avail- 
able in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  by  the  watch- 
fulness and  force  of  public  opinion.  Society  must 
materially  recede  before  this  high  functionary  can 
easily  abuse  his  trust ;  and  when  that  happens,  the 
Americans,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
must  be  content  to  return  to  the  political  condition 
from  which  all  our  ancestors  emerged.  It  is  impor- 
tant, also,  to  remember  that  the  cmLracter,  qualifica- 
tions, and  usefulness  of  a  President,  are  pretty  eene- 
rally  sifted  to  the  bottom,  before  fine  individual 
reaches  the  station  at  all. 


TO  THE  ABBATE  GIROMACHI, 

SfC.  SfC. 


Waafain^ii, 


You  inquire  concerning  the  state  of  religion  in  the 
United  States.  I  presume  you  ask  the  question  in 
reference  to  its  outward  and  visible  signs,  since  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  a  layman,  like  myself,  is  suf- 
ficiently versed  in  its  mysteries  to  go  deeper  than 
that  which  is  apparent 

You  know  there  is  no  establishment  Cot^reas  is 
prohibited  by  the  constitution  frcmi  creatine  one,  and 
most  (I  believe  all)  of  the  State  constitubcms  have 
the  same  provision.  In  point  of  fiict,  fliere  is  none 
whatever.  The  clergy,  and  all  that  pertains,  there- 
fore, to  religion,  are  supported  by  voluntary  cimtri* 
buttons,  or  by  endowments  that  have  been  made  hf 
devises,  gifts,  and  other  private  means. 
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The  first  point  to  be  considered,  is  the  number 
and  the  nature  of  the  sects.  If  the  Presbyterians 
and  Congregationalists,  between  whom  there  exist 
mere  shades  of  difference  in  discipline  and  opinion, 
shall  be  considered  as  forming  one  sect,  they  are  cer* 
tainly  the  most  numerous.  It  is  computed  that  they 
posssess  near  three  thousand  congregations.  The 
Baptists  are  known  to  have  more  than  two  thousand. 
Perhaps  the  Methodists  rank  next  in  numbers.  The 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  is  greatly  on  the  in- 
crease. I  find,  by  the  Ecclesiastical  K^ster,  that 
it  contains  ten  bishops,  and  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  clergymen.*  Most  of  the  latter  are  settled,  and 
many  have  two  or  three  congregations  under  their 
charge.     There  are  a  good  many  Friends  (Quakers) 

*  It  may  be  interesting  to  those  of  a  similar  &ith  in  England, 
to  understand  the  con^tntion  of  this  church  in  the  Tinited 
States.  Where  th^ie  are  Episcopalians  enough,  the  diocese 
is  confined  to  a  single  State.  But,  as  there  are  ten  bishops, 
and  tvirenty-four  States,  it  is  plain  that  several  of  the  States 
are  contained  in  one  diocese.  There  are,  in  point  of  foot, 
however,  eleven  dioceses,  that  of  Delaware  being  vacant.  The 
highest  spiritual  authority  known  is,  of  course,  a  bishop.  Priests 
and  deacons  being  all  the  orders  named  in  the  Bible,  are  all  the 
other  orders  known  or  used  in  America.  The  highest  authority 
is  exercised  by  the  general  convention.  The  general  conven- 
tion is  composed  of  two  bodies,  a  house  of  bishops,  and  a  house 
of  lay  delegates.  Each  diocese  has  a  convention  for  the  regu- 
lation of  its  own  afiairs.  The  general  convention  consists  of 
the  bishops,  who  form  the  house  of  bishops,  and  of  laymen,  who 
are  sent  as  delegates  from  the  State  convention.  The  object 
of  this  body  is  to  promote  harmony  and  uniformit3r  of  doctrine 
in  the  whole  church.  The  State  conventions  contain  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese,  and  a  lay  delegation  from  eadi  church.  In  bcSn 
conventions,  tne  clergy  (or  bishops,  as  the  case  may  be)  and  the 
laymen  vote  separate,  a  migonty  of  each  being  necessary  to 
an  ordinance.  Clergymen  are  presented  by  their  congrega- 
tions, and  bishops  are  elected  by  the  conventions  of  the  diocese, 
and  are  approved  of  hj^  the  house  of  bishops.  There  is  no  sala- 
ry yet  given  to  any  bishop,  though  provisions  to  a  reasonable 
amount  are  making  for  that  object  At  present,  they  are  all 
rectors  of  churches.  The  oldest  bishop  for  the  tune  oeing,  is 
called  the  presiding  bishop,  though  he  enjoys  no  exclusive  au- 
thority. There  have  been,  in  au,  twenty-one  bishops  of  this 
churcD  in  the  United  States,  and  they  hold  their  ordination 
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in  Pennsylvania,  New-Jersey,  and  New- York.  The 
two  fonner  States  were  orifflnally  settled  by  religion- 
ists of  this  persuasion.  The  Roman  Catholics  are 
the  most  numerous  in  Maryland  and  Louiriafia.  The 
first  was  a  Roman  Catholic  colony,  and  the  latter 
has,  as  you  know,  been  both  French  and  Spanish. 
The  Floridas  must  also  contain  some  Catholics. 
Many  of  the  Irish  who  come  to  this  country,  and 
who  are  settled  in  the  more  northern  States,  are 
also  Catholics ;  but,  including  all,  I  should  not  think 
they  rank  higher,  in  point  of  numbers,  dian  the  sixth 
or  seventh  sect,  after  allowing  for  all  die  subdivisions 
among  the  Protestants  themsdves.  There  are  some 
Lutherans  and  Moravians,  and  a  great  variety  of  less 
numerous  or  local  sects. 

The  most  important  point  that  is  proved  by  the 
condition  of  this  country,  is  the  fact  that  religion  can, 
and  does,  exist  as  well  without  as  with  the  aid  of 
government  The  experiment  has  been  tried  here, 
lor  two  centuries,  and  it  is  completely  successful.  So 
far  from  competition  (if  I  may  use  so  irreverent  a 
term  on  so  grave  a  subject)  weakening,  it  increases 
its  influence,  by  keeping  zeal  alive.  While  tiie  Epis- 
copalian clergyman  sees  the  Presbyterian  priest  exist- 
ing in  his  neighbourhood,  and  enjoying  all  the  advan- 
tages that,  he  himself  enjoys,  he  is  clearly  obliged  to 
do  one  of  two  things ;  either  to  abandon  the  race,  or 
to  contend  with  watchfulness  and  care.  Now,  this 
is  exactly  what  is  done  here.  The  cleigy  are  a« 
chary  as  women  of  their  characters,  for  they  are  cer- 
tain of  being  proved,  not  by  tests  of  their  own  estab- 
lishing, but  by  those  established  by  their  competitors. 

from  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  from  the 
non-juring  bishops  of  the  Episcopal  church  of  Scotland,  jointly. 
The  law  recognises  these  autnorities  to  a  certain  extent*  a« 
it  does  the  authorities  of  all  other  churches.  The  Catholics 
have  their  arclibishops  and  bishops,  the  Methodists  their  biabops, 
and  the  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  sc.  &c.,  their  own  particular 
forms  of  government. 


You  may  be  iocliaed  to  ask  if  auch  a  rivalry  does 
not  lead  to  strife  and  ill  blood?  Just  the  00011817. 
Each  party  knows  that  he  is  to  gain,  or  to  lose  ta&a- 
ftDce,  precisely  hb  he  manifests  the  practice  of  the 
(loctrines  he  teaches;  and  that,  I  apprehend,  eo  far  as 
(Christianity  is  concerned,  is  charity  and  forbearance. 
At  all  evenb,  with  now  and  then  an  insulated  and 
rare  exception,  great  apparent  good-will  and  cor- 
diali^  exist  among  the  cleiey  of  the  different  sects; 
and,  1  fancy,  it  is  precisely  for  the  reason  that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  gained,  and  a  good  deal  to  be  lost, 
by  a  different  line  of  conduct.  This  is  considering 
the  question  solelv  on  its  temporal  side,  but  yoa 
know  I  comdienced  with  professit^  ignorance  of  the 
spiritnalities. 

Freedom  of  thought  on  matters  of  reli^on,  is  so 
completely  a  consequence  of  intellectual  advance- 
ment, that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  men  who  think 
much  from  doing  one  of  two  things ;  they  either 
choose  their  own  course,  in  secret,  or  they  become 
indifferent  to  the  subject  altogether.  I  have  always 
been  of  opinion  that  sects  carry  their  articles  of  faith 
too  far,  since  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  two  intel- 
lectual men  to  view  any  long  series  of  metaphysical 
propositions  in  precisely  the  same  light ;  and  it  would 
be  better  to  leave  them  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences,  and  to  the  lights  of  their  own  intelli- 
gence in  leaser  matters,  after  they  are  once  feirly  of 
a  mind  on  the  more  material  truths  of  their  creed. 
This  desirable  object  is  obtained  in  the  United  States, 
to  a  certain  decree,  though  not  entirely,  by  allowing 
every  man  to  choose  his  church,  witiiout  attracting 
comment  or  censure.)  Charity  is  a  consequence  m 
such  a  state  of  things,  at  least  that  charity  which 
manifests  itself  outwardly.  The  true  object  of  reli- 
gion is,  to  teach  men  the  path  to  heaven,  and  that  is 
an  affair  more  affecting  the  individual  than  any  body 
else.  The  moment  sociehr  ceases  to  take  the  abso- 
U2 
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lute  directiou  of  the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  indi- 
yiduals  interest  themselves  rather  than  lose  the  ohject; 
and,  unless  they  do  interest  themselves,  under  maj 
system,  I  helieve  we  are  taught  to  think  tfiat  estab- 
lishments  will  do  them  no  great  good. 

Still  society  has  a  worldly  interest  in  the  existence 
of  religion — granted.  But  if  it  can  obtain  its  object 
without  an  establishment,  of  what  use  is  ttie  latter? 
It  is  true,  one  does  not  see  as  many  churches  in  a 
given  number  of  square  miles  in  America,  as  in  a 
given  number  d* square  miles  in  France  or  England: 
nor  are  there  as  many  people  to  use  them.  In  order 
to  institute  a  fair  comparison,  all  things  must  be  con- 
sidered. In  the  first  place,  I  am  of  opinion  that  tbe 
AmericaDs  have  more  places  of  worship  than  twelve 
millions  of  people  in  any  other  country  of  the  globe; 
and  if  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  new  States  be 
considered,  I  believe  they  have,  in  point  of  moral 
truth,  twice  as  many.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit 
that  the  cheapness  of  construction,  the  n^edom  of 
opinion,  and  necessity  itself,  may  all  contribute  to  pro- 
duce such  a  result,  but  I  cannot  see  how  this  negative 
proof  is  to  demonstrate  that  religion  suffers  from  the 
want  of  an  establishment.  Let  us  examine  the  pro- 
gress of  the  sects  in  a  parish. 

Ten  miles  sauare  of  wilderness  is  laid  out  in  a 
township.  Settlers  come  into  it  from  all  quarters,  and 
of  all  denominations.  The  State  has  reserved  a  few 
hundred  acres  of  land,  perhaps,  for  the  support  of 
religion.  The  first  thing  commonly  done,  is  to  erect 
a  shop  for  a  blacksmith,  and  there  is  generally  an  inn 
near  it,  both  being,  of  course,  established  in  some 
convenient  place.  I'he  school-house,  or  three  or  four 
of  them,  soon  follow,  and  then  people  begin  to  think 
of  a  church.  During  the  time  that  force  for  so  im- 
portant an  object  has  been  collecting,  itinerant  teach- 
ers, missionaries,  A:c.,  sent  from  the  older  parts  of 
the  country,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  collecting  the 
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Eeople  ill  the  school-boiuefli  bania,  or  lome  other 
uildiDg,  in  order  to  keep  alive  the  remembraDce  of 
holy  things.  1  think  it  may  be  takeo  as  a  rule,  that 
few  settlementBt  in  the  more  flouriafaing  parts  of  the 
coiintr}r,  exist  fifteen  7''^^  without  reaching  die 
charch-buildJDg  age.  Some  do  it  much  sooner,  uid 
others,  certainlyi  raquire  nrnre  time  to  mature  their 
efTorts.  But  the  chorch  (the  building)  must  hare 
a  faith,  as  well  as  its  builders  7  Not  necessarily. 
Churches  are  frequGntl5  built  and  kept  io  abeyance 
for  a  matarity  of  opinions,  though  nineteen  titnea  in 
twenty  the  very  djspoaition  to  erect  a  church  pre* 
supposes  an  underatandiog  as  to  the  denomination  it 
is  to  serve.  In  coming  to  this  understanding,  the 
minnritv  are,  of  course,  bbliged  to  yield,  which  is 
precisely  what  they  would  have  to  do  if  there  were 
an  establishment  But  an  establishment  would  keep 
men  Iran  error.  Let  us  see  how  the  truth  lies  aa 
this  point.  How  do  the  establishments  of  Scotland, 
England,  DenmaHi,  France,  and  Turkey,  fo*instance, 
agree  ?  It  is  quite  plain,  I  think,  that  establishments 
have  nothing  to  do  with  tmth ;  and  is  it  not  equally 
plaiu,  by  the  example  of  this  country,  that  they  are 
not  necessary  to  the  existence  of  religion?  But 
America  was  settled  by  rel^onisls,  and  the  spirit 
Ihey  infused  in  the  country  is  not  yet  extinct !  Ad- 
mitted. Is  ttiere  any  more  likelibood,  had  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Americans  been  Atheists,  that  the 
present  generati<»i  would  create  an  establishment, 
than  that  it  would  receive  rel^ion  in  sects  ?  Did  the 
apostles  come  into  favour  under  an  establishment  ?  Or 
would  not  a  country  be  m(»e  likely  to  receive  reli- 
gion in  forms  to  suit  tastes  and  opinions,  than  in  any 
one  form  that  could  not  suit  all  uculties,  or  appease 
all  judgments  ?  Here  then,  1  think,  we  have  some 
reason  to  believe  that  establishments  neither  intro- 
duce nor  keep  reli^on  in  a  country.  But  let  us  go 
\ack  to  oar  settlement 
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The  church  is  built,  and  as  the  Presbyterians  have 
given  the  most  money,  and  are  far  the  most  nameroiis, 
the  priest  vfho  is  called  is  of  their  persuasion.  Those 
who  are  firm  in  their  own  particular  faith,  cherish  it 
in  secret;  and  when  the  proper  time  comes,  thev 
join  a  congregation  of  their  own  people.  They  coald 
do  no  more,  if  the  church  was  built  under  an  estab- 
lishment. Those  who  are  not  very  rigid  in  their  fiuth, 
most  probably  drop  quietly  into  the  communion  of 
the  church  &ey  find  so  convenient  An  establish- 
ment would  compel  them  to  do  precisely  ttie  same 
thing.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  more,  however, 
the  people  begin  to  separate,  or  rather  to  follow  their 
own  opinions  ;  and  then  every  thing  settles  down  as 
quietly  as  men  choose  their  wives,  or  make  any  other 
important  selection  that  they  have  reason  to  think  is 

Sarticularly  interesting  to  their  individual  happiness. 
iut  does  not  all  this  intermingling  and  indistinctness 
produce  disorder  and  confusion  ?  Just  the  contraiy. 
While  s^iety  is  in  its  infancy  it  produces  harmoov, 
by  inducing  mutual  support ;  and  it  weakens  preju- 
dice, and  is  fatal  to  superstition,  by  bringing  the  for- 
mer in  subjection  to  all  it  wants  to  destroy  it — &- 
miliarity :  and  by  rendering  the  other  obnoxious  to 
the  ridicule  and  exposed  to  the  reason  of  competi- 
tors. It  is  a  known  fact,  that  a  century  ago,  the 
American  religionists  were  among  the  most  bigoted 
of  their  respective  sects ;  and  it  is  just  as  true  now, 
that  they  have  immensely  improved,  and  that  thev 
are  daily  growing  still  more  reasonable,  as  familiaritv 
with  each  other  teaches  them  how  very  little  better 
any  one  man  is  than  the  rest  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
But  it  will  become  necessary,  in  time,  to  make 
some  use  of  the  land  which  has  been  reserved  for 
the  support  of  the  gospel.  How  is  this  to  be  done 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  give  offence  to  the  mi- 
nority? You  will  recollect  that  tlys  fund  has  been 
created  in  the  most  insensible  manner,  and  not  by  the 
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aid  of  any  impositiOD  that  is  felt  by  die  citizen.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  nteaaure  of  general  pohcy,  as  one  that 
is  ioteoded  to  aid,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  the  wishes 
of  the  majority.  Were  there  Jews  or  Mahomed- 
aiis  enot^h  in  the  land,  to  make  such  a  measure 
necesaaiy,  I  take  it  for  granted,  tiiey  would  get  their 
share.  It  is  the  great  merit  o[  tius  govenimetit,^that 
it  does  not  aim  so  much  to  satisfy  theories  as  to  pro- 
duce wholesome  practical  results.  It  is  the  great 
fault  of  its  coemies,  that  initead  of  looking  at  it  as  a 
government  should  be  viewed,  in  its  worldly  and 
positive  aspects,  they  are  for  ever  endeavouring  to 
bad  some  inconnstency  in  theory  which  shall  appease 
a  sense  of  secret  UDeasiness,  ttut  is  beginning  to  get 
a  little  too  pievaleot  for  their  coaiplacency,  that  it 
is  a  more  enviatrie  state  of  society  taaa  they  wish  to 
believe. 

As  respects  the  matter  in  question,  the  jpeople  (^ 
IfeW-York  (for  it  is  altogether  an  affair  of  the  indi- 
vidual States,)  have  sees  they  must  do  uothing,  under 
the  most  favourable  dicumstancet  for  doing  a  great 
,^  deal  ibr  the  support  of  religimi,  or  they  must  incur 
the  risk  of  invading  some  perfectly  dofmant  princi- 
ple of  a  bald  theory.  They  give  land,  which  is  of 
uo  value  at  the  time,  leaving  the  people  to  dispose 
of  it  when  it  does  become  of  value.  We  will  sup- 
pose this  reservation  now  to  be  worth  a  division. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  then  required  to 
make  th^  election.  Every  congr^ation,  which  is 
in  (ruth  a  congregation,  gets  its  ware,  and  there  the 
business  is  disposed  of.  The  infidel,  or  the  man  of 
indifference,  or  perhaps  a  sotitary  Cathcdic,  gels  no- 
thing, it  is  true,  for  he  does  not  want  it  You  will 
at  once  see  that  this  sort  of  provision  is  of  use  only 
to  those  who  go  through  the  hardship  of  settling  a 
town,  since  their  suceesaors  may  have  different  re- 
ligious persuasions ;  but  it  is  meant  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  consolation  of  those  who  do  undergo  the 
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privations  incident  to  such  a  service.  The  best  pos- 
sible proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  measure  is,  that  it 
does  good,  without  doing  the  least  harm  to  any  body. 
I  can  readily  understand  that  they  who  have  been 
long  accustomed  to  quarrel,  and  to  see  others  quarrel 
about  the  temporalities  of  churches,  will  find  a  tfaoa- 
sand  difficulties  in  disposing  of  such  a  grant  as  this  1 
have  named ;  but  fact  is  daily  proving  here  that  it 
can  be  done,  when  men  are  once  accustomed  to  meet 
on  such  occasions  in  a  spirit  of  amity,  without  anj 
difficulty  at  all. 

I  remember  to  have  held  a  conversation  with  an 
innkeeper,  who  resided  within  a  few  yards  of  an 
edifice  that  was  then  in  the  course  of  erection  as  a 
place  of  public  worship.  I  asked  him  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  people  to  whom  it  belonged.  His  an- 
swer was,  "The  Presbyterians."  "And  you,  you 
are  a  Presbyterian,  no  doubt  ?"  "  No,  I  vras  bap- 
tized in  the  Episcopal  church,  and  I  must  say,  I  like 
it  best  after  all."  "  Ah,  then  you  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  cost  of  building  this  house  ?"  "  I  have  paid 
my  share."  "  But  how  is  this,  you  pay  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  church  to  which  you  do  not  belong  ?*^  **  I 
do  as  I  please,  and  I  please  to  help  my  nei^bouia, 
who  win  help  me  in  some  other  way,  if  not  in  this; 
besides,  they  are  Christians  as  well  as  myself:  and 
I  mean  to  have  a  pew,  and  go  and  hear  their  parson 
till  I  can  hear  one  of  nay  own  church."  "  But  you 
may  be  converted  ?"  "  Well,"  he  said,  smiling,  ^men 
I  shall  be  a  Presbyterian,  and  my  wife  and  myself 
will  be  of  the  same  mind ;  we  are  not  afiraid  of  h>6kr 
ing  the  truth  in  the  face  in  America,  let  it  come  oat 
of  what  pulpit  it  may." 

In  fact,  the  utmost  harmony  and  good-will  prevails 
among  the  different  sects.  Controversy  is  but  little 
known,  though  I  have  been  present  at  a  dispute  of  a 
very  renmrkable  character.  The  parties  were  a  Bap- 
tist and  au  Uuiversalist     They  met  in  a  field  at  an 
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Appointed  hour,  abA  the  ceremonial  of  the  rencontre 
was  arranged  with  as  much  preciBion  as  if  they  bad 
met  for  a  leis  pacific  interview.  They  were  to  be 
placed  so  manj  feet  asunder,  io  order  that  their  voices 
should  be  audible.  They  were  to  speak  alternately, 
and  by  the  watch,  so  many  minutes  at  a  time ;  and 
each  was  to  conBne  hims^f,  according  to  an  estab- 
lished protocol,  to  a  certain  set  of  opinions,  during 
particular  houn.  The  audience  stood  around  as 
silent  listenen. 

It  was  a  remartiable,  and  not  an  uninterestii^  scene. 
As  you  may  suppose,  die  learning  brouriit  into  the 
combat  was  u<«e  of  the  deepest,  but  the  zeal  and 
native  shrewdness  were  great,  and  the  discretion  was 
admirable.  I  left  the  mooted  point  in  as  much  doubt 
as  I  found  it,  though  a  great  deal  of  absurdity  was 
disposed  of  in  the  controversy,  in  a  rough  but  sen- 
sible manner.  This  exhilntion  was,  of  course,  as 
much  of  a  novelty  to  the  people  of  the  country  as  it 
was  to  me. 

I  witnessed  other  scenes,  that  were  alike  impres- 
sive and  beautifiil.  The  Methodists  have,  at  stated 
periods,  what  are  called  camp  meetii^.  They  as- 
semble in  thousands  in  some  wood,  and  hold  their 
religious  festivals  in  a  manner  that  is  as  striking  by 
its  peculiar  aimpUcity,  as  it  is  touching  by  the  inter- 
est and  evident  enjoyment  they  experience. 

It  is  a  fashion  to  ndicule  and  condemn  these  meet> 
ings,  on  the  plea  that  they  lead  to  excesses  and  en- 
courage superstition.  As  to  the  former,  the  abuse  is 
enormously  exaeeerated;  though,  beyond  a  doubt, 
there  are  individuals  who  attend  them  that  would 
seek  any  other  crowd  to  shield  their  vices ;  and  as  to 
the  latter,  the  facts  show,  that  while  new  and  awak- 
ened zeal,  in  ignorant  pereons,  frequently  breaks  out 
in  extravagance  and  folly,  they  pass  away  with  the 
exciting  cause,  and  leave  bemnd  them  tender  con- 
sciences and  a  chastened  practice.     What  are  the 
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weaknesses  of  these  men^  to  those  tbat  are  eidiibited 
in  countries  where  faith  is  fettered  by  the  law  7  Or, 
if  you  maintain  an  establishment,  and  let  men  fellow 
Aeir  private  opinions,  in  what  does  America  differ 
from  other  countries,  except  in  things  tbat  are  eotireij 
dependent  on  the  peculiar  temporal  condition  of  the 
republic,  and  which  could  not  be  avoided,  if  the  cit- 
izens were  all  in  full  communion  with  the  church  of 
Rome  itself! 

It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the  liberality  on  re* 
ligious  subjects,  which  certainly  exists  to  bo  eminent 
a  degree  in  this  counhry,  is  the  effect  of  there  being 
no  establishment  On  the  contrary,  the  fiict  tiMt 
there  is  no  establishment  is  owing  to  the  liberal  insti- 
tutions, and  to  the  sentiments  ot  the  people.  You 
will  remember,  that  the  same  political  right  to  create 
establishments  is  to  be  found  in  the  State  governments, 
here,  as  is  to  be  found  any  where  else.  ^U  power 
that  can  belong  to  governments,  and  which  has  not 
been  ceded  to  the  United  States,  is  the  property  of 
the  States  themselves,  in  their  corporate  capacities. 
It  is  true  that  most  of  them  have  decreed,  in  their 
constitutions,  that  no  religious  tests  shall  he  1qm>¥Ri; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  remember  who  have  fianied 
these  imperative  and  paramount  ordinances.  Tlw 
powers,  too,  that  decreed  these  limitations  can  ^JMiry 
them.  But  let  us  examine  into  the  actual  state  of  £e 
law  on  this  interesting  subject 

The  provision  contained  in  the  constitution  of  Ifae 
United  States  is  altc^ther  prohibitory.     It  goes  to 
say,  that  the  government  of  the  confederacy  shaD  pass 
no  law  to  create  a  religious  establishment,  or  to  pso* 
hibit  the  free  exercise  of  religion.    It  is  contained  in 
an  amendment,  and  is  embodied  in  a  paragraph  whiab 
exposes  rather  a  declaration  of  the  limits  oic<mgros« 
sional  power,  than  any  concession  of  power  itaeIC 
The  object  of  this  amendment  was  unquestionably  v 
afford  H  clearer  evidence  of  the  public  mind«  ««*• 
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let  at  rest  for  ever  any  questions  which,  by  constnic- 
tiona  of  any  pr«yioiuly-conce<ied  rights,  might  bv 
pouibili^  arise  on  matters  of  such  importance.  Still 
the  declaration  diat  Congress  shall  not  have  power 
to  do  this  or  thiU  thing,  oolf  leaves  the  individual 
States  more  unequivocally  in  possession  of  the  right 
to  do  it,  since  they  possess  ali  the  ridits  of  goverti' 
ment  except  those  conceded  to  the  Imon. 

New-England  was  settled  by  tbe  Puritans.  What- 
ever might  nave  been  the  other  good  qualities  of  these 
zealots,  religions  liberaUly  was  not  one  of  their  vir- 
tues. It  ai^es  a  somewhat  superficial  knowlet^ 
of  the  subject  to  contend  that  tiie  Americans  owe  ul 
their  mental  advancement,  and  freedom  trom  preju- 
dices, to  tfae  circumstance  that  they  came  into  the 
country  as  reformers.  It  would  be  more  true  to  say,  ' 
that  they  came  as  dissentients;  but  though  dissent 
may,  it  does  not  necessarily,  infer  liberality.  The  feet 
is,  diat  no  country  ever  possessed  a  more  odious  and 
bigoted  set  of  laws,  on  the  subject  of  conscience,  than 
those  first  enacted  by  the  Puritans.  Independently 
of  the  little  favour  that  was  extended  to  witchcraft, 
it  was  made  death  for  a  Quaker  to  enter  several  of 
their  colonies !  This  spirit,  which  they  brought  with 
them  from  England,  was  part  of  that  noble  and  much- 
vaunted  mental  gift  that  me  Americana  received  from 
the  mother  country.  Fortunately,  they  had  wisdom 
enough  left  to  establish  schools  and  colleges;  and 
althou^  it  is  quite  probable  that  many  woruiy  secta- 
rians, who  aided  in  this  labour,  thought  they  were 
merely  fortifying  their  exclusive  doctruea,  the  result 
has  shown  that  aiej  then  took  the  very  measure  that 
was  likely  to  introduce  liberality  and  promote  Chris- 
tian cbanty  in  their  land. 

The  Quakers  themselves,  thou^  less  sanguinary, 
for  ther  did  not  deal  in  death  at  aU,  were  not  much 
more  lusposed  to  the  intercourse  than  their  eastern 
brethren.     The  Catholics  in  Maryland  enacted  the 
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lawa  dut  Catbotici  ure  toad  of  adoptng,  uid,  in 
ritort,  genaine,  religwaa  liberali^  wu  only  to  be 
Ibund  in  those  ei^met  wheie  the  Bobject  wu  dMM>dM 
(o  be  of  BO  little  interest  as  not  to  innte  Irigotij.  Old 
of  this  state  of  tfain^  (be  present  iktimial,  just,  char- 
itable, Dorel,  and,  so  far  as  man  can  judge,  reHpoos, 
condition  o(  aocie^,  has  ^wn. 

The  unaTudable  collision  of  secti  has  no  doabt 
contributed  tothe  result  It  was  not  in  natnre  to 
embitter  life  bjpenonal  and  lueleu  conflicti,  and 
collected  force  did  not  eiist  in  sitnatioBS  to  prodoce 
combiDed  opponMons.  The  Pnritana  had  it  all  io 
their  own  way  in  New-Ei^and,  nntil  time  bad  been 
given  for  reason  to  gather  force :  and,  in  the  other 
colonies,  adventitious  circumstances  aided  to  smodier 
discussions.  Liberality  in  politics,  in  some  degree, 
drew  reli^ous  freedom  in  its  train;  and  when  tbe 
separation  from  England  occurred,  die  public  mind 
was  prepared  to  amnit  of  great  equality  of  rights  in 
all  tniogs.  Slavery,  which  was  certainly  retained, 
was  retained  much  more  from  necessi^  than  from 
any  other  cause. 

Sdll  the  advancement  of  thoogfat  in  America  was 
rather  gradual  than  Budden.  Many  of  the  or^nal 
provisions  of  the  States,  on  tbe  subject  of  religion, 
nd^ly  a  timidand  undecided  policy.  In  New-Jeraey 
no  Profeslanl  can  be  denied  any  civil  ri^t  on  account 
of  religion.  This  is  clearly  a  defeosive  enactment 
In  Penngylvania,  MissisBippi,  and  Tmoessee,  a  beheif 
■n  God,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, is  necessary  to  hold  office.  In  North  Carolina, 
no  person  who  deniei  the  trulk  of  the  PntettanI  rtli- 
rum,  or  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  was  capable  of  holding  office.  Many  of 
these  provisionfl  have  been  changed,  though  some  of 
them  still  rantaia  There  is  scarcely  a  year.passes,  in 
which  some  law,  that  has  been  a  dead  letter,,  is  not 
repealed  in  some  one  of  the  States,  in  order  to  bring 
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the  theory  of  the  ^verameDt  more  in  unison  with 
the  practice.  I  beheve  I  have  quoted,  above,  all  the 
States  in  which  anj  thing  approaching  to  religious 
tests  has  existed,  within  the  last  ten  years.  Massachu- 
setts  has  certainly  altered  its  constitution  since  that 

Eeriod ;  and  a  law  disfranchising  the  Jews  has  just 
een  repealed  in  the  State  of  Maryland,,  which  you 
kiovf  was  originally  a  Catholic  colony. 

In  New-HampBhire,  the  constitution  authorizes. 
the  legislature  to  make  provision  for  the  support 
of  Protestant  ministers ;  and  in  Massachusetts,  the 
same  duty  is  enjoined.  The  practice  is  simply  this. 
An  assessment  is  laid  on  all  the  inhabitants  according 
to  their  estates.  It  is,  like  all  other  assessments  in  this 
country,  exceedingly  li^t,  as  its  amount  is  r^ulated 
by  the  people  themselves,  throu^  their  immediate 
representatives.  If  a'Baptist,  for  instance,  resides  in^ 
a  parish  where  there  is  no  Baptist  church,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  prove  that  he  has  paid  t^e  assessment  to  a 
Baptist  church  any  where  else ;  but  should  he  not  be 
disposed  to  take  this  trouble,  the  money  is  paid  to  the 
town  collector,  who  gives  it  to  the  church  nearest 
his  place  of  residence,  I  believe.  A  similar  practice 
prevailed  not  long  since  in  Connecticut;  but,  as  I 
have  already  said,  gradual  changes  are  making,  and  it 
is  a  little  difficult  to  get  at  the  precise  conditions,  of 
the  laws  of  so  many  different  communities,  that  are 
fearlessly  adapting  their  institutions  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age. 

In  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Ten- 
nessee, ministers  of  the  gospel  are  not  eligible  to  the 
State  legislatures.  In  South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and 
Mississippi,  they  can  be  neither  governors  nor  l^s- 
lators.  In  Missouri,  th^  can  fill  no  other  civil  office, 
but  that  of  justices  of  the  peace.  In  New- York, 
Delaware,  and  Louisiana,  they  can  hold  no  civil 
offices  at  all.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  all  the  other  States,  I  believe,  are  silent  on  tiie 
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lafttter;  and,  of  ceonc,  AlnErnMO  cMD-MTVenaW 

atnatioQ  to  wimdi  tfan  mi^  M^pcB  tb.be  caBed.    m 


M  uses,  I  Qodantand,  Ibe  coutnietiM  Mt  «b  Ams 
ngntatimisMRpi^ciliteoidTtoiDeam  maactmicK- 
ercbeoTcImGufiiiictkHiB.  Tbeoi 


nation  are  directtf  o/ppoiei  to  the  mion  of  aril  aai 
jreMooB  duties  in  die  same  penon. 

Iliave  already  told  70a,  and  I  wish  to  repeat  iC,  Si 
an  important  fact  that  i>  alwaji  tobtt  renCMbend, 
^t,  conndering  tfadr  sGatterad  condhiaii  mi  dp- 
cumstancea,  the  people  of-thit  coontiy  mutfeit  ffmt 
zeal  and  interut  m  behalf  of  idiooa :  I  bouiatlj 
think  more  than  any  other  natioD- 1  know,  and  I  kfr 
Ueve  it  ia  simply  because  tbey  are  obliged  to  depend 
solely  on  themselveH  for  its  cbrnforts  and  secniify, 
FeriiapB  the  activi^  of  the  nation  has  its  inftnence 
on  thiB  as  on  other  things.  Mind,  I  do  not  say  Uiat  we 
see  spires  and  bolr  places  as  often  here  as  in  Europe: 
if  we  did,  Amenca  would  contain  twen^  times  as 
many  places  of  worship  as  the  largest  empire  we 
have,  being,  Russia  excepted,  twenty  tunes  as  la^e ; 
and  the  State  of  New-York  alone,  with  1,750,000 
souls,  (1828)  would  possess  two^diinls  as  many 
churches  as  England  with  her  twelve  or  fiwrteoi 
milliuiM  of  people. 

English  writers  have  not  been  ashamed  to  dwell  oa 
the  comparative  scarci^  of  churches  in  this  coontij, 
compared  with  those  in  their  own,  as  if  die  circom- 
stance  afibrded  any  argument  of  a  want  of  rel«oo  m 
the  people.  They  might  just  as  well  quote  toe  &ct 
that  there  were  not  as  many  tombstone*,  to  prove 
the  same  thing ;  or  the  American  mi^t  make  tM  cii^ 
cumst&Dce  that  this  country  possesses  more  trees  tbtm 
Ei^land,  a  matter  of  moral  eznltatioo. 

You  would  be  astonished  to  witness  Ste  perftct 
liberalihr  between  the  sects,  which  faai  grown  op 
under  this  state  of  thii^  In  the  first  place,  Ifaere 
is  nothing  temporal  to  quarrel  about,  and  the  cletgjt 
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are  driven  .to  their  bibles  for  their  influence  and 
power.  I  have  aiked  several  membere  of  Congress 
how  many  Catholics  there  were  in  that  body,  and  no- 
body knew.  I  once  asked  an  individual,  m  the  in- 
terior of  New- York  (and  in  a  thriving  and  beautiful 
village,)  to  what  denomination  a  certain  person  we 
had  just  left  belonged.  "  He  is  an  Episcopalian,"  was 
the  answer.  This  was  disputed  by  a  third  person 
present.  Proof  was  then  adduced  to  show  which  was 
right  All  parties  agreed  that  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion was  ft  strictly  religious  man.  One  insisted  that  he 
had  seen  him  commune  the  preceding  Sunday  in  the 
Episcopal  church.  "What  of  that?"  returned  the 
otJier;  "and  I  have  seen  his  wife  commune  among 
the  Presbyterians ;  and  every  body  knows  that  she 
and  all  her  family  are  Episcopalians."  But  every 
body  did  not  know  any  such  thing,  for  the  other  dis- 
putant maintained  exactly  the  converse  of  the  propo- 
sition. An  umpire  was  chosen  in  the  street  This 
worthy  citizen  "  really  did  not  know,  but  he  thou^t 
that  man  and  wife  were  vety  pious  people  1  Stop," 
he  continued,  as  he  was  coolly  walking  away,  "  you 

are  rigbt,  John ;  Mr. is  a  Presbyterian,  for  I  paid 

him  die  pew  money  last  fall  myself;  and  he  would 
not  have  collected  for  the  Episcopalians."  But  even 
thi*  was  disputed,  and  so,  oetermined  to  settle  the 
point,  1  went  and  asked  the  individual  himself.  He 
was  a  Presbyterian.  '.'  But  you  sometimes  commune 
with  the  Episcopahans?"  "  Often."  "  And  your  wife?" 
"  Is  an  Episcopalian."  "  And  your  children  ?"  "  We 
endeavour  to  make  them  Christians,  without  sayiw 
much  of  sects ;  when  they  are  old  enough,  they  will 
choose  for  themselves."  "  But  which  church  do  they 
go  to  V  "  Sometimes  to  one,  and  sometimes  to  the 
other."  "But  they  are  baptized?"  "Certainly." 
"And  by  which  clerayman  ?"  "By  the  Episcopalian ; 
because  my  church  does  not  deny  the  vsJidity  of  hia 
ordination,  though  my  wife^s  church  disputes  a  little 
X2 
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the  vaUditj  of  tfie  ofdinatkHi  of  Ifae  PnAytmnamJ* 
^  And  your  wife,  what  does  she  ttdnk  about  it  lMr> 
self?''  ''  I  beKere  die  b  of  opinion  ttiat  there  iea 
good  deal  more  said  about  it  AAnis  neccwaiy,**  Ami 
there  the  matter  rested.  Now  this  may,  accordnigtD 
some  peopled  opimon,  be  dangerous  mteroooiBey  Mt^ 
on  the  whole,  i  am  inclined  to  think  Chnstiaoitjr  is 
ttie  gainer. 

Rel^jkm  is  kqpt  as  distinct  as  possible  from  the 
State.  It  is  known  that  Mr.  Adams,  the  PieaidcBt 
.just  elected,  is  an  Unitariaa;  a  persoasi^m  Ifaaf  is 
repugnant  to  most  Christian  sects,  and  je/k  joo  aee 
that  he  is  in  the  chair.  People  at  a  distance  wooM 
infer  indifference  to  the  subj^  of  religion  from  aoch 
an  excess  of  liberality,  but  the  (act  is,  the  most  zeal- 
ous religionist  in  this  country  knows  that  the  sahra* 
tion  of  Mr.  Adams^  soul  is  a  matter  of  more  moment 
to  himself  than  to  any  body  else,  and  that  if  he  be  in 
error,  it  is  misfortune  enough,  without  condemning 
him  to  a  workUy  persecution.  Besides,  they  have 
sagacity  enough  to  know  that  there  is  no  more  infid- 
lible  way  to  gi^e  strength  to  any  party  diat  cannot  be 
positively  crushed,  than  by  giving  it  importance  and 
energy  by  resistance. 

The  sheriff  of  the  city  of  New-Yoik,  an  officer 
elected  by  the  people,  was,  a  few  yean  ago,  a  Jew  ! 
Now  all  the  Jews  in  New- York  united,  would  not 

Erobably  make  three  hundred  voters.  Some  kind- 
earted  people  got  up  a  sociefy  to  convert  the  Jews 
there,  a  short  time  since ;  and  a  notice  soon  ai^>eaFed 
in  a  paper  inviting  the  Jews  to  meet  to  concert 
means  or  converting  the  Christians. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  country  is  as  mocb, 
or  more,  a  Protestant  and  Christian  country  than  any 
other  nation  on  earth.  I  merely  state  a  simple  fact, 
on  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  reason  at  pleasure. 
The  sects  are  about  as  numerous  as  they  are  in  the 
mother  country,  and  all  that  one  hears  concemii^ 
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Thumpers  ind  Duokers,  and  other  enthusiasts,  ia 
groBslj  caricatured.  They  ejist,  i^en  they  do  exist 
at  all,  as  insulated  and  meagre  exceptions ;  and  it  is 
odd  enou^,  that  perhaps  half  of  these  fentastical  sects 
have  been  got  up  by  emigrants  from  disciplined  Eu- 
rope, instead  of  beii^  the  natural  ofl^rir^  of  the  libe- 
ral institutions  of  tiie  country  itself  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  people  come  from  our  side  of  the  ocean 
with  strange  notions  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  that 
they  either  quarrel  with  the  Americans  for  not  being 
as  big  fools  as  themselves,  and  then  set  to  work,  ia 
order  to  raise  up  creeds  and  political  doctrines  that 
they  fondly  hope  will  elevate  man  far  above  any 
thing  heretofore  known.  In  the  mean  time,  the  na- 
tives go  on  in  their  common  sense  and  practical  way, 
and  say  as  little  as  possible  about  liberty,  equali^,  or 
bigotry,  and  contrive  to  be  the  freest  and  the  hap- 
piest, as  they  will  shortly  be,  in  my  poor  opinion,  the 
wealthiest  and4iost  powerful  nation  of  the  globe,  let 
other  people  like  the  prediction  as  they  may. 

I  shall  close  this  letter  with  giving  you  an  account 
of  one  sect,  Aat  is  as  remarkable  Jor  its  faith  as  for 
its  practices.  I  mean  the  Shaking  Quakers.  I  hare 
been  at  three  of  the  establishments  of  these  people, 
viz.  Hancock  (in  Massachusetts,)  and  Lebanon  and 
Niskayuna  (in  New- York.)  1  believe  there  is  still 
another  estabhshment,  in  one  of  the  south-weatem 
States,  The  whole  number  of  the  sectarians  is, 
however,  far  from  great,  nor  is  it  likely  to  increase, 
nnce  their  doctrine  denies  the  legitimacy  of  matri- 
mony, or  any  of  its  results.  There  may  be  a  thousand 
or  fifteen  hundred  of  them  altogether. 

The  temporalities  of  the  Shivers  are  held  in  com- 
mon. They  are  not  an  incorporated  company,  bnt 
confidence  is  reposed  in  certain  trustees,  who  are 
selected  as  managers  and  guardians  of  all  their  real 
estates,  goods  and  chattels.  They  are  an  orderly, 
industrious  sect,  and  models  of  decency,  cleanllneM^ 
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and  of  morality  too,  to  &r  as  the  huBiaa  ejFe 
penetrate.  I  have  never  aeen,  in  any  conatrf,  vil- 
U^  so  neat,  and  so  perfectly  beantiml,  m  to  oider 
aM  arrangement,  wiakout,howeyer,beingpictareac|«e 
or  ornamented,  aa  those  irf*  the  Shaken.  AtHsmcodE, 

the  gate-posts  irf*  tfie  fences  tre  made  <tf  white  iBaffafev 
hevn:!  into  diape  and  proportions.  They  are  mini 
iacturers  of  various  ttungs,  andAev  drive  a  consider* 
able  trade  with  the  citi^  o(  New-York,  Albsaiy,  and 
Boston.  They  are  renowned  retaileiB  of  gaidai> 
seeds,  brushes,  &rming  utennis,  tic  kc. 

Tbou^  m&k  and  women,  who,  while  living  in  the 
world,  were  man  and  wife,  are  often  to  be  feand  m 
members  of  these  communities,  the  sexes  live  q>art 
from  each  other.  They  have  separate  dormitories, 
separate  tables,  and  even  separate  doors  by  which  to 
enter  the  temple. 

But  it  is  to  the  singular  mode  of  worship  of  these 
deluded  fanatics,  that  I  wish  to  direol^your  attention. 
You  know,  already,  that  no  small  portion  of  their 
worship  consists  in  what  they  term  die  ^^  labour  of 
dancing.^^  Their  founder  has  contrived  to  lay  his 
finger  on  one  or  two  verses  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
wluch  allusion  is  made  to  the  custom  of  the  Jewa  in 
dancing  before  the  ark:  and,  I  believe,  they  also 
place  particular  stress  on  the  declaration  of  SoIodmmi, 
when  he  sajTs,  "  there  is  a  time  for  all  things,^^  among 
which,  dancing  is  enumerated.  It  is  scarcely  neces* 
sary  to  say,  that  none  but  the  most  ignorant,  and, 
perhaps,  the  weakest-minded  men,  can  join  such  a 
sect  from  motives  of  conscience.  I  saw  several  ne- 
groes among  them. 

I  went  to  attend  their  worship  at  Niskayuna.  It 
was  natoral  to  suppose  that  their  dancing  was  a  sort 
of  imitation  of  diat  of  the  dervishes,  in  which  en- 
thusiasm is  the  commencement,  and  exhaustion  the 
close.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  quite  a  matter  of  grave 
preparation.  The  congr^tion  (the  Shakers)  entered 
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the  meeting  by  diflferent  icon  at  the  same  time,  the 
elders  of  the  two  sexes  leadiag  the  advance,  and  oae 
following  the  other  in  what  is  called  single  file.  The 
men  arranged  themselres  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
and  the  women  on  the  other.  Their  attire  was  rig- 
idly simple,  and  fastidiously  neat.  It  was  made 
nearly  in  the  fashion  of  the  highly  respectable  sect 
of  Friends,  though  less  rich  in  material.  When  si- 
lence was  obtained,  after  the  movement  of  the  entree, 
the  whole  group,  who  were  formed  in  regular  lines, 
commenced  singing  certain  spiritual  songs  of  their 
own  composition  (f  believe)  to  lively  tunes,  and  with 
a  most  villanoUB  nasal  cadency.  These  songs  were 
accompanied  by  a  constant  swinging  of  the  oodies ; 
and,  from  diis  commencenjent,  I  expected  the  access 
of  the  in&tuated  worship  would  grow  by  a  r^ular 
increase  of  excitement  On  the  contrary,  the  soi^ 
were  ended  tranquilly,  and  others  were  sung,  and 
always  with  the  same  quiet  termination.  At  length, 
one  of  tlie  elders  gravely  said,  "  Let  us  labour,"  just 
as  you  hear  priests  say  from  their  desks,  "  Let  us 
pray."  The  men  then  proceeded  with  gravity  to  take 
off  their  coats,  and  to  suspend  them  from  pegs  ;  after 
which  they  arranged  themselves  in  rows  on  one  side 
of  the  room,  the  woHien  occupying  the  other  in  the 
same  order.  Those  who  did  not  join  the  sets,  lined 
the  walls,  and  performed  the  duties  of  musicians  with 
their  voices.  At  the  commencement  of  the  song,  the 
dancers  moved  forward,  in  a  body,  about  three  feet 
each,  turned,  ibutfled,  and  kept  repeating  the  same 
evolutions  durir^  the  whole  time  of  this  remarkable 
service.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  any  thing 
more  ludicrous,  and  yet  more  larrientable.  I  folt  dis- 
posed to  laugh,  and  yet  I  could  scarcely  restrain  my 
tears.  1  thmk,  after  the  surprise  of  Ae  ludicrous 
had  subsided,  ^t  the  swbt  ofso  much  miserable  in- 
fatuation left  a  deep  and  melancholy  regret  on  the 
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-   They  appear  to  have  SD  idea  that  a  certun 
of  this  laboar  is  reqaisite  to  sahratiae,  tar  1 1 
that  many  of  the  elden  bad  reached  perfectmi, 
ttiat  ihey  had  long  nnce  ceased  to  strive  to 
heaven  by  pirouerang. 

Now  uie  laws  of  the  different  States  wheire  Hie 
small  fragments  irf'tlds  sect  exist,  are  &r  too  wise  and 
too  humane  to  ave  tfieir  deluded  followers  any  trouble. 
They  are  inoffensive  and  indusMoos  citiraM,  and, 
in  one  or  two  instances,  flie  courts  have  inlarprel- 
ed  the  laws  as  humanely  in  ^didr  &vour  as  ciicum- 
stances  would  reasonably  aUow.  It  b  plain  that  die 
true  bond  of  their  union  b  the  eflect  which  conceitod 
action  and  strict  domestic  government  produce  oo 
tiie  comforts  of  the  grossly  ignorant;  but  as  the  class 
of  the  very  ignorant  is  quite  limited  in  this  coontiy, 
and  is  daily  getting  to  be  comparatively  still  less  no- 
merous,  there  is  no  fear  that  this,  or  any  ottier  re- 
ligious sect  that  is  founded  altogether  on  frnaticisa 
and  folly,  will  ever  arrive  to  the  smallest  ind^rtance. 


TO  THE  PROFESSOR  CHRISTIAN  JANSEIf , 


Washingloo, 


—You  know  not  what  you  ask  I  I  have  already 
sent  you  an  imperfect  account  (I  must  c(mfe8s)of  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  United  States,  and  now  jroa  ask 
me  for  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  an  outline  of  its 
civil  and  cnminal  law.  Do  you  know  there  are 
four-and-twenty  States,  one  district,  and  four  territories 
in  this  country,  and  tiiat  each  of  them  has  its  own 
laws,  varying  in  some  particulars  of  form  and  of 
policy  from  those  of  all  tiie  rest  ?    My  answer  shall. 
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therefore,  be  veiy  short;  nor  should  it  be  giveo  at  al|, 
did  I  not  know  ttiat  variouE  absurdities  are  circulated  ' 
in  Europe,  on  this  very  matter,  by  men  who  travel 
here,  and  who  rarely  possess  a  knowledge  of,  or  give 
themielves  the  trouble  to  inquire  into,  me  true  con- 
dition of  the  society,  whether  considered  in  reference 
to  its  conventional  tone,  or  to  its  positive  institutioDS, 

Tlie  ciiminal  law  of  the  United  States  is  more 
sanguinary  than  that  of  any  particular  State.  Piracy, 
(reason,  murder,  robberies  of  the  mail,  in  which  the 
Ufe  of  the  person  in  chaise  is  jeoparded,  and  a  few 
other  offences,  are  puniined  witti  death.  Crimes 
committed  on  the  hi^  seas,  in  certain  reservations, 
such  as  forts,  light-houses.  Sic.,  are  also  punished  by 
the  laws  of  the  confederation.  Smaller  ofiences  are 
punished  by  fines,  or  imprisonment,  or  by  both.  Some 
of  the  States  inflict  death  for  a  variety  of  ofiences, 
especially  the  slave-holding  communitieB;  others  again  - 
are  very  tender  of  human  life.  In  New- York,  mur- 
der, arson,  if  the  buildiiK  be  an  inhabited  dwelling, 
and  treason,  can  be  puniMied  with  deatii.  All  crimes 
that  are  exclusively  military,  are  punished  by  the 
militaiy  code  of  the  eenera)  government. 

llie  great  fault  in  the  exercise  of  the  criminal  law, 
in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  States  of  America,  is  a      I 
false  humanity.  The  people  have  heard  a  great  deal,'.    /I 
and  a  great  deal  justly,  of  the  uselesB  severity  of  tfaei^  ji 
laws  in  many  European  countries,  and  they  very  >  i\ 
naturally  turn  with  horror  from  a  system,  that  they     '  1 
are  fond  of  thinking  is  unnecessary  to  a  nation  in  '  ' 
their  own  conditioo.  I  cannot  say  I  agree  with  them. 
As  there  is  less  temptation  to  crime  in  the  United 
States,  than  in  any  outer  country,  and,  as  more  care 
is  taken  to  prevent  it  by  the  use  of  education,  and 
the  entire  ahsence  of  Ic^l  monopolies,  it  is  as  un- 
wise as  it  is  unnecessary  to  reject  those  means  of  pre- 
serving the  order  of  society  which  the  experience  of 
all  ages  has  shown  to  be  salutary. 
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Tbe  first  and  great  dutjr  of  every  govemmail  m  l» 
remove,  as  far  as  possible,  all  temptatioiis  to  cnacL 
This  b  to  be  done  by  the  admission  of  ec|iud  ri^t^ 
and  by  as  general  a  difiiiaoa,  as  possible,  ci  wa&nl 
influences.  But  after  these  solemn  and  impeiatife 
duties  are  performed,  little  can  be  said  against  a  item 
and  wholesome  exercise  of  justice.  Punifihinait,  in 
order  to  be  impressive,  should  be  prompt  and  ii^ 
lible.  The  indiscreet  use  of  the  prerogative  of  meicj 
is  one  of  the  great  errors  of  American  cmninal  policy; 
though  it  is  said  that  necessity  often  compels  ite  ex- 
ercise, as  the  public  peniten^aries  caDoot  hold  tlie 
convicts  that  are  accumulated  by  time,  and  vrtiich 
embrace  crimes  that  elsewhere  would  sweep  the  ot 
fender  from  the  earth.  I  should  think  this  aiguinent 
must  prove  some  fault  in  the  criminal  code.  It  is 
true,  that  an  immense  proportion  of  the  convicts  are 
foreigners,  or  of  the  unfortunate  race  of  blacks :  but 
still  it  is  necessary  to  legislate  for  things  as  they  are; 
and  if  rogues  can  emigrate  from  Europe,  and  a  class 
of  ignorant  and  hapless  wretches  exist  in  the  State 
to  swell  the  amount  of  crime,  I  should  think  both 
policy  and  justice  require  that  a  suitable  provision 
should  be  made  to  meet  the  evil. 

1  was  particularly  struck  with  the  fact,  that  a  re- 

P[>rt  of  the  superintendents  of  the  New- York  State 
rison,  commenced  wkli  premises  like  this :  ^^  As  the 
object  of  all  punishment  is  the  reformation  of  die 
ofiender ;''  now  I  take  it,  that  the  object  of  tbe  pun- 
ishments which  communities  inflict,  is  for  no  such 
purpose.  Society  punishes  for  its  own  protectioai 
thougli  reformation  >?iay,  and  whe%fmma^^ldtilr 
out  losing  sight  of  the  great  and  '  ^^^^MHkife 
leeal  punishments,  it  ^ittMvveT  ^^■mj 

collateral  flood,  to  hr        ^*  \  ^^M 

But  it  is  dsQgemis  -  ^^ 

ment  has  no  oflwr'^ 
be  true,  wh;^  '    -w* 
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■o  many  people  taught  to  believe  tbat  He  who  bold) 
die  destinies  of  the  universe  has  decreed  that  sinners 
■ball  expiate  their  (fences  in  a  lasting  coademnation  1 
It  is  very  true,  that  as  we  can  understand  only  our 
relations  to  the  Dei^,  without  comprebendii^  the 
relations  which  the  Dei^  holds  to  us,  it  may  be  dan- 
gsrouB,  or  even  impious,  to  pretend  to  deduce  anv 
reasoning  from  the  great  laws  of  God,  which  shall 
be  Btiictfy  Explicable  to  the  obligationB  which  man 
owes  to  his  fellows.  But  we  all  know  that  the  world 
does  not  graduate  punishments  of  offences  against 
society  for  the  purpose  of  amendit^  the  crimioal, 
thoum  we  may  all  feel  that  an  object  so  humane 
should  not  be  n^ected  when  good  opportunities  for 
efecting  it  are  afforded. 

,  America  is  peculiarly  placed  as  respects  crime.  It 
is  a  f  oui^,  vigorous,  abundant,  and  a  hi^ly  commer> 
cial  country,  in  which  moveable  property  abounds, 
and  in  which  it  is  remaricably  exposed  to  be  pilfered 
by  the  absence  of  a  rigid  police ;  a  sort  of  protection 
that  is  not  very  suitable  to  the  habits  and  opinions 
of  its  people.  The  great  and  increasing  intercourse 
with  an  old  nation,  m  which  crime  abounds  to  ao 
eibvordinary  degree,  and  (he  prodigious  facilities  of 
■  communication  which  every  day  is  rendering  still 
more  easy,  tempt  rogues  from  the  mother  country  to 
shift  their  scene  of  action.  Thus,  while  the  country 
has  been  acting  on  a  criminal  law  that  is  adapted, 
perhaps  well  enoi^,  to  tiie  degree  of  temptation 
which  exists  in  the  nation  itself,  its  cities  are  b^n- 
nine  to  swarm  with  fugitive  felons  from  England,  who, 
under  favour  of  a  common  language,  not  only  prac- 
tise  all  their  artifices  witli  equal  dexterity  as  at  bwne, 
but,  what  ie  far  worse,  who  bring  corruption  into  the 
land,  and  lead  hundreds  of  youths  into  the  paths  of 
vice.  But  this  is  an  evil  that  will  correct  itself,  thou^ 
I  think  the  good  people,  especially  of  the  large  towns, 
are  little  aware  that  their  excessive  lenity  is  not  only 
Vol..  II.  Y 
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mistaken  on  abstract  principles,  but  that  it  is  pecn- 
liarly  wrong  in  a  nation,  that,  however  it  maj"  go  to 
the  foot  of  crime  b^  diininishing  temptation  as  macfa 
as  possible,  must  still,  for  a  long  time,  be  exposed  to 
a  prodigious  importation  of  vice. 

The  law  of  real  property,  in  the  United  States,  is 
a  good  deal  the  same  as  that  of  England.  Entails  are, 
however,  destroyed  every  where,  and  the  doctrine 
of  descent  has,  in  many  of  the  States,  been  roug^ 
handled.  In  New- York — ^I  quote  this  State  ofteoest, 
as  the  most  populous  and  the  most  important,  dioiigh 
you  are  to  understand  that  die  laws  of  New- York  are 
strictly  applicable  only  to  itself,  while  they  are  com- 
monly founded  on  principles  that  are  general — in 
New- York,  the /a(Aer  is  the  next  heirof  a  child  who 
leaves  no  issue.  This  is  a  wise,  a  humane,  and  a 
natural  departure  from  the  dictum  of  the  common 
law,  and  it  does  much  good  in  a  country  like  this. 
The  next  of  kin  inherit,  alter  the  father,  in  eqaal  por- 
tions, without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  The  widow 
is  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  personal  estate  of  the 
husband,  and  to  the  use  of  one-third  of  the  real  es- 

^  tate  during  life.  'The  husband  is  owner  of  all  the 
personals  of  the  wife,  and  he  is  the  tenant  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  her  real  estate,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  English  common  law.  There  is,  however,  a  good 
deal  of  difference  in  the  rights  of  husbands  and  wives 
in  the  difierent  States.  In  some,  the  property  of  the 
woman  is  much  more  respected  than  m  others. 
The  party  in  possession  of  property  in  fee,  can 

I     devise  it,  without  restriction,  to  whom  he  pleases. 

A    Tliis  is,  I  think,  a  wiser  provision  than  the  law  of 

\  France,  which  renders  natural  descent,  to  a  certain 
extent,  unavoidable;  but  the  law  of  France  I  take  to 
be  an  enactment  that  is  intended  to  do  away  with 
the  custom  of  entails,  which  had  gotten  such  deep 
root  in  Europe.  Rich  men,  here,  often  give  more  to 
their  sons  than  to  their  daughters;  though  it  is  vety 
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cominoD  for  men  of  snwU  fortunes  to  make  the  dau^-   ' 
ten  independent  at  the  expenae  of  the  sons.     Of 
couree,  any  irregularis  or  alienation  of  proper^ 
from  the  descent  (or  ascent)  prescribed  by  the  law, 
must  be  made  by  wilL* 

Marriage  is,  of  course,  altc^ther  a  ^vil  contract. 
Its  forms  are,  however,  more  or  less  artilicial,  ac- 
cording to  the  policy  of  particifjar  States.  In  some, 
baoa  are  necessary;  in  others,  evidence  that  would 
establish  any  other  contract  would  establish  that  of 
marriage.  As  a  breach  of  the  marriage  contract  is 
always  criminal,  the  law  requires,  in  cases  of  indict- 
mente  for  bigamy,  rather  more  positive  testimony 
than  would  be  required  in  those  of  inheritance  and 
le^timacy.  Thus,  a  child  would  be  considered  bom 
in  wedlock,  in  many  States,  under  the  reputation  of 
matrimony,  though  a  man  would  scarcely  be  punish- 
ed for  bigamv,  vrithoul  .direct  evidence  of  me  two 
contracts.  The  policy  of  the  different  States,  how- 
ever, varies  BO  much,  to  suit  the  particular  conditions 
of  society,  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down.  In 
portions  of  the  country  recently  settled,  it  is  the  prac- 
tice to  make  the  contract  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
as  in  many  parts  of  New- York ;  but  then,  a  justice 
of  peace  has  do  more  power  to  celebrate  a  marriage 
thiui  any  other  man.  It  is  diou^t  that  his  testimony,  as 


mice  coDceniiiig  the  United  Statei,  which  tnvellen  are  ii_ 
portiag  into  Europe,  where,  Heaven  knows,  enough  has  long 
exiited.  He  bu  lately  rtad  a  book,  written  bj  vi  Engliib- 
nuD,  in  a  infflcienUy  amicable  (pirit,  which  nv*  that  a  gentle- 
man of  New-Torlc,  who  ia  the  proprietor  or  a  larse  eitate 
(40,000  acres]  ia  obliged  bv  law  lo  let  it  paaa  to  hia  nepbewa  and 
uieceal  ItupaaublethBt,ui  tbecaBeiaqiiealioD,areveraiaii«ry 
intereat  loiabt  hare  been  given  by  aatileibniierownerinfiM,to 
certain  nepnewi  and  niecea ;  bnt  any  owner  m  fee  (of  motiire 
age]  cu)  devise  t«  whom  he  pleaaet.  The  law  allows  deviaea 
to  go  ai  hr  as  all  people  actually  Uving,  and  to  tweDty-ooe 
yean  aAeT,-hy  finng  ws,  tex,  «r  any  other  gnalification  bf 
which  the  partv  Id  inhent  can  be  aconralely  dutingniabed. 
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';    a  public  officer,  is  more  iuqposing  tiian  that  of  a  pii- 
vate  individaal,  and  these  people  always  attach  m|^ 
importance  to  legal  rank.    People  of  any  <:oDditiQo 
^    are  always  (unless  in  extraordinary  ezce|moiis)  mar- 
ried by  clemrmen. 

j     I  can  tell  you  little  more  that  is  diatiiictifre  in 

/  American  law,  widiout  dealing  in  ezceptioiiB  ;  aince, 

,  I  though  the  governing  principlei  are  alwava  the  aanie, 

I  the  policy  ^  one  State  diflers  so  nuch  mnn  that  of 

anomer. 
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lee.  See, 


New-York, 


It  is  an  age  since  I  wrote  to  any  of  die  club.  But 
though  my  pen  has  been  necessanly  quiet,  the  intei^ 
vening  time  has  not  been  unemployed.  In  the  inter- 
val, I  have  run  over  an  immense  surfitce  in  the 
southern  and  western  States.  It  would  be  idle  to 
attempt  to  describe  all  I  have  seen,  and  there  would 
be  the  constant  danger  of  leading  you  astray  by  ex- 
ceptions, should  I  descend  into  detail.  Still,  as  there 
is  a  great  deal  that  is  distinctive,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  convey  to  you  some  general  ideas  on  the  subject. 

The  firsts  and  by  far  the  most  important  feature, 
which  distinguishes  these  States  from  their  northern 
sisters,  is  slavery.  Climate  and  productions  induce 
some  other  immaterial  differences.  The  laws,  usages, 
institutions,  and  political  opinions,  with  such  excep- 
tions as  unavoidably  grow  out  of  states  of  society 
marked  by  such  distmctions  as  the  use  or  the  absence 
of  domestic  slaves,  arc  essentially  the  same. 
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There  is  a  broadi  upland  re^ou,  extending  through 
the  interior  of  Virginia,  the  two  Carohnas,  and 
Georgia,  where  slaves  are  used,  more  as  they  were 
formerly  used  tn  New- York  and  in  the  eastern  States, 
than  as  they  are  now  used  in  the  other  sections  of 
the  States  named.  That  is  to  say,  the  farmer  is  the 
master  of  three  or  four  labourers,  and  works  in  die 
field  at  their  sides,  instead  of  bdng  a  planter,  who 
keeps  a  driver,  and  what  are  called  gangs.  Tennes- 
see, and  Kentucky  also,  with  some  exceptions,  em- 
Sloy  the  negroes  in  a  similar  manner ;  wnile  on  the 
lisaissippi,  tne  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  silong  the  coast 
of  the  Atlantic,  as  far  north  as  the  Chesapeake, 
slavery  exists  much  in  the  same  forms  as  it  is  found 
in  the  English  West  India  islands. 

The  country,  on  the  whole  coast  of  the  United 
States,  until  one  gets  far  northward  and  eastward,  is 
low  and  champaign.  It  is  healthy,  or  not,  according 
to  the  decrees  of  latitude,  and  to  local  situation. 
The  uplands  are  invariably  salubrious.  There  is  no 
region  on  earth  more  beautifiil,  or  more  fertile,  than 
large  parts  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 
There  is  also  much  barren,  or  o&erwise  little  valu> 
able  land,  in  the  former  State,  as  there  is  in  the 
neighbouring  States  of  North  and  South  Carolina. 

South  Carolioa  and  Louisiana  are  the  only  two 
States  which,  at  the  census  of  1820,  contained  more 
blacks  than  whites.  The  former  had  231,812  white 
inhabitants,  and  358,497  blacks ;  leaving  a  balance 
of  36,685  in  lavour  of  the  latter.  Of  the  blacks, 
351,783  were  slaves,  being  19,971  more  slaves  than 
whites.  Louisiana  had,  at  the  same  time,  73,383 
whites,  and  79,540  blacks ;  of  the  latter,  69,064 
were  slaves,  being  rather  fewer  slaves  than  whites. 
All  people  having  black  blood  are  enupierated  as 
blacks.  Georgia  is  the  next  considerable  community, 
wlych  has  bo  large  a  proportion  of  blacks.  It  had, 
in  1820,  189,566  whites,  and  151,439  blacks.  Vir- 
Y3 
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ginia  had  603,008  whites,  and  462,043  blacks ;  ind 
North  Carolina,  419,200  whites,  and  219,629  bhcks, 
or  nearly  two  whites  to  one  black.  In  Kentocfcj 
there  were  434,644  whites  to  129,491  blacks;  and 
in  Tennessee,  which  is  much  disposed  to  the  habits 
of  a  free  State,  there  were  339,727  whites  to  82,826 
blacks ;  a  proportion  of  the  latter  not  greater  than 
what  formerly  existed  in  New- York  and  New-Jersey. 
Most  of  the  blacks,  in  all  these  States,  are  slaves. 

In  1 790,  there  were  757,208  blacks  in  the  United 
States;* in  1800,  1,001,729;  in  1810,  1,377,810;  in 
1 820,  1 ,764,836.  By  making  premises  of  these  frets, 
and  taking  the  past  rate  of  increase  as  a  rule  for  the 
.  future,  it  would  be  found  that  there  are  now  (1828) 
-  about  2,000,000  of  blacks  in  the  United  States.  In 
1820,  there  were  233,400 /ree  blacks  in  the  United 
States.  As  the  free  blacks  do  not  increase  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  slaves,  this  number  cannot  hare 
accumulated  in  a  full  proportion,  by  natural  causes. 
But  emancipation  has  been  busy  since.  New- York, 
alone,  has  liberated  more  than  10,000  slaves  since 
1820.  We  will  therefore  assume  that  natural  in- 
crease and  emancipation  have  kept  the  free  blacks 
up  to  the  level  of  the  increase  of  the  whole  number. 
This  would  leave  us  something  like  1,750,000  for  the 
whole  amount  of  slaves  in  the  country,  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  (1828.)  This  result  is  probably  not  far 
from  the  truth.  You  will  see,  however,  that  my 
premises  are  a  little  faulty,  because  the  increase  of 
blacks  between  the  years  1800  and  1810  was  a  good 
deal  greater,  in  comparison  with  whc^le  numbers,  than 
between  1810  and  1 820.  This  fact  is  owing  to  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade,  which  occurred  between  the 
two  censuses  of  1800  and  of  1810,  and  which  being 
known  by  a  prospective  law,  induced  extraordinary 
importations.  Thus  the  increase  between  1 800  and 
1810  was  376,581,  whereas  between  1810  and  1820 
it  was  only  387,026,  although  there  was  so  much 
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larger  a  stock  to  increase  from.  Still,  I  tlunk  tbe 
aiDount  of  ilavea  cannot  be  much  short  of  the  nam* 
ber  1  have  named.  The  white  population,  in  the 
whole  conntry,  is  now  about  10,000,000.  Of  tins 
number,  however,  at  least  6,000,000,  and  probaUy  a 
great  many  more,  are  in  the  free  States.  If  we  pot 
the  entire  white  populatioD  of  the  slave-holdit^ 
States  at  3,500,000,  we  shall  probably  give  them 
quite  as  many  as  they  possess.  This  would  oe  making 
two  whites  to  one  slave  in  those  States,  and  it  is 
probably  as  near  the  truth  as  one  can  get  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  from  the  census.  But  it  has  already 
been  seen,  that  in  many  of  these  States  the  proper- 
tion  of  blacks  is  much  kiger  than  in  odiers ;  Sondi 
Carolina  actu^lj  possessing  more  slaves  than  whites; 
and  Tennessee  having  four  whites  to  one  black. 
There  are,  again,  districts  in  these  very  States,  in 
which  the  proportion  of  the  whites  to  the  blacks,  and 
of  the  blacKs  to  the  whites,  is  erea  still  greater. 

In  addition  to  these  facts,  it  may  be  well  to  state 
that  the  whole  white  population  of  the  countiy  is 
known  to  have  increased  faster  than  that  of  the 
coloured,  though  the  black  population  of  the  south- 
ern, or  slave-holdii^  States,  is  thought  to  have  in- 
creased a  little  faster  than  that  of  the  whites. 

In  considering  the  question  of  slavery,  as  now 
existing  in  the  United  States,  the  subject  naturally 
divides  itself  into  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
fbture.  It  has  been  often  said,  that  a  people,  claim- 
ing to  be  the  freest  of  the  earth,  ought  to  have 
brought  their  practice  more  in  conformity  with  their 
professions,  and  to  have  abolished  slavery  at  the  time 
diey  declared  their  independence.  There  are  many 
unanswerable  reasons  to  this  allegation ;  or  reasons 
that  will  be  deemed  unanswerable,  by  tiiat  portion 
of  mankind  wlio  regard  life  as  it  actually  exists,  in 
its  practical  aspects  and  influences.  There  is  not 
now,  ttor  has  titere  ever  been  since  Ae  separation  of 
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the  colonies  from  the  mother  countiy,  any  power  to 
emancipate  the  slaves,  except  that  which  beWngi  to 
ttieir  masters.  This  reason  mi^t  satisfy  most  prac- 
tical-men of  the  impossibility  of  instantly  achieriiK 
so  desirable  ah  object  That  sort  of  humanity,  whicE 
r^rds  the  evils  of  a  distant  and  alien  people,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  tarns  a  cold  eye  on  Ae  vat- 
ferin^  of  those  at  hand,  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  usefesi 
as  it  IS  suspicions.  There  is  scarcely  a  nation  in  En- 
rope,  if,  indeed,  there  be  one,  tiiat  has  not  a  propor- 
tion of  its  population,  that  is  quite  equal  to  the  pro- 
portion the  slaves  of  America  bear  to  the  whites, 
\vhich  is  not  quite  as  low  in  moral  debasement,  the 
name  of  libeily  alone  excepted,  and  which,  as  a 
whole,  endure  much  more  of  physical  suflering  than 
the  negroes  of  America. 

The  condition  of  tiie  American  slave  varies,  of 
course,  with  circumstances.  In  some  few  portions 
of  the  country,  he  is  ill  dealt  by.  In  most  districts 
his  labour  is  sufficiently  light,  his  clothing  is  adapted 
to  the  climate,  and  his  food  is,  I  believe,  every  where 
abundant  The  strongest  evidence,  after  all,  which 
can  be  given,  that  the  amount  of  animal  suflering 
among  the  American  slaves  is  not  great,  (there  are 
exceptions,  of  course,)  is  the  fact  that  they  are  a  light- 
hearted  and  a  laughing  race.  I  am  very  ready  to 
grant  that  ignorance,  and  absence  of  care,  are  apt  to 
produce  hilarity,  and  that  some  of  the  most  degraded 
and  least  intellectual  people  of  the  earth,  are  among 
the  gayest ;  but  I  believe  that  it  is  a  rule  in  nature, 
that  where  there  is  much  animal  suflering  there  is  an 
animal  exhibition  of  its  existence. 

There  is  still  a  higher,  and  a  verv  numerous  class 
'  of  American  slaves,  who  are  far  better  instructed, 
better  clothed,  and  better  fed,  and  who  are  altogether 
a  superior  race  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  European 
peasants.  I  mean  tiie  domestic  servants,  and  tnose 
who  labour  as  mechanics  and  artisans. 
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While  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  shall  take 
occasion  to  say,  that  yearly  meliorations  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  slaves  (and  of  the  blacks  generally,)  are 
takii^  place  in  some  one  part  of  the  country  or  other. 
Several  unjust  and  exceedingly  oppressive  laws,  &at 
were  the  fruits  ctf  colonial  policy,  have  been  repealed, 
or  greatly  quaHfied ;  and  public  opinion  is  msiking  a 
steady  advance  to  the  genenl  improvement,  ana,  I 
tiiink,  to  the  final  liberation  of  the  race.  Althou^ 
these  changes  are  not  as  rapid  as  (hey  mi^t  be,  even 
with  a  due  regard  to  policy,  and  far  less  rapid  than 
most  good  men  could  wish,  it  is  a  course  that  is  more 
likely  to  be  attended  with  leas  positive  injury  to  the 
race  of  beings  |bn'  'rue  philanthropy  would  so  gladly 
Bcrve,  than  one  as  headlong  and  aa  ill-advised  as  mere 
declaimers  and  pretenders  would  dictate. 

I  think  no  candid  man  will  deny  the  difficult  of 
making  two  or  three  millions  of  people,  under  any 
circanistances,  strip  titemselves,  generally  of  half 
their  possessions,  and,  in  many  instances,  of  all. 
There  are  few  nations  in  Europe,  at  this  hour,  in 
which  the  poorer  classes  would  not  be  relieved  from 
serious  pressure,  would  they,  who  have  the  means, 
tax  themselves  to  dischai^  the  debts  which  are  the 
causes  of  so  much  of  the  heavy  impositioaa  of  their 
respective  governments.  Now,  this  would  be  a  meas- 
ure that  would  do  good  to  milUons,  great  and  almost 
inconceivable  good,  and  harm  to  none  but  to  them  that 
paid;  whereas,  a  sudden,  or  any  vety  violent  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  <^  America,  would  ruin  those 
wno  did  it,  and  scarcely,  do  less  than  ruin  half,  or 
even  more,  of  those  in  whose  behalf  the  charitable 
act  would  be  pei€omied.  Let  me  be  utideretood.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  mach  more  than  is  done 
mi|^t  not  be  done,  prndendy,  and  with  safety ;  nor 
do  I  mean  to  say  that  most  of  those  who  6nd  them- 
selves in  possession  of  a  species  of  property,  that  thejf 
have  been  educated  to  thmk  a  natural  and  just  acqui- 
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sitibn,  think  mach  of  the  matter  at  all ;  but  what  I 
would  wish  to  express  is,  that  they  who  dp  dunk 
calmly  and  sincerely  on  the  subject,  see  and  feel  all 
these  difficulties,  and  tiiat  they  weiken  eflfbrts  diat 
would  otherwise  produce  an  enfect  more  visible  than 
the  sentiment  wUch  I  think  is  silently  working  its 
way  tiiroughout  the  whole  of  this  nation. 

In  considering  the  question  of  American  alaveiy, 
in  reference  to  the  past,  it  is  plain  that  Europe  has 
been  an  e(][ual  participator  in  all  that  there  is  of 
shame,  or  sm,  in  the  transaction.    There  can  be  do 
charge  more  vapid  and  unjust,  than  for  an  European 
to  reproach  the  American  with  the  existence  of  slave- 
ry in  his  country.     That  ^tuo  American  is  in  the  en- 
joyment of  greater  power  to  do  natural  justice  jK^t 
the  European,  is  just  as  true,  as  that,  in  moat  things, 
he  does  it   That  slavery  is  an  evil  of  which  the  great 
majority  of  the  Americans  themselves,  who  have  no 
present  agency  in  its  existence,  would  gladly  be  rid 
of,  is  manifest,  since  they  have  abolished  it  in  so  many 
States  already;  but  that  it  is  an  evil  not  to  be  shaken 
off  by  sounding  declarations,  and  fine  sentiments,  any 
man,  who  looks  calmly  into  the  subject,  must  see. 
But  so  far  as  a  comparison  between  Europe  and 
America  is  concerned,  let  us,  for  an  instant,  examine 
the  exceedingly  n^ative  merit  of  the  former.     Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  policy  of  all  America  was  for  nK>re 
than  a  century  controlled  by  Europe,  and  was  not 
this  scourge  introduced  under  that  policy  7    Has  that 
policy,  in  Europe,  been  yet  abandoned  7  Let  us  take 
the  two  most  prominent  nations  boldly  to  task  at 
once ;  does  England  or  France,  for  instance,  at  this 
moment,  own  a  foot  of  land  on  earth,  where  black 
slaves  can  be  profitable,  and  where  they  do  not  use 
them  7*   It  is  absurd  for  France,  or  for  England,  to 


*  It  is  well  known  that  a  negro  would  be  next  to  Dothii^  ii 

the  Canadas,  &c. 
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K.J,  weliaTe  no  elaves  in  our  respective  kingdoms, 
properly  bo  called,  when  every  body  Icnows  that  the 
one  ia  at  this  moment  filled  with  white  be^g&n,  efhd 
the  other  with  paupers  who  are  supported  by  the 
public  pune,  and  both  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
are  overflowing  with  population.  It  is  true,  that  two 
centuries  ago,  when  they  had  more  room,  they  did 
not  import  nefroes  from  Guinea ;  hut  it  is,  also,  just 
as  true,  that  &ey  sent  their  ships  to  convey  them  to 
colonies  which  are  situated  in  climates  where  they 
might  repay  them  for  Uieir  trouble.  It  is  as  puerile 
as  it  is  unjust,  therefore,  for  these  two  countries, 
(most  otben  might  be  included,)  to  pretend  to  any 
exclusive  exemption  from  the  sin  or  the  shame  of 
slavery. 

The  merit  of  Christendom  on  the  subject  of  the 
wrongs  of  Africa,  is,  at  the  best,  but  equivocal.  Yet, 
such  as  it  is,  the  meed  ia  better  due  to  the  United 
States  than  to  any  other  nation.  They  were  the 
first  to  abolish  the  trade  in  human  flesh,  thougji  the 
nation,  of  all  othera,  that  might  moat  have  reaped 
that  short-sifted,  but  alluring  profit,  which  tempted 
men  to  the  oiigiDal  wrong.  Had  not  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  eboliuied  this  trade,  there  is  no 
doubt  millions  of  acres  might  have  sooner  been 
brought  into  lucrative  cultivation,  and  the  present 
generation  at  least  would  have  been  millions  the 
richer.  The  whole  body  of  the  whites  might  have 
become  a  set  of  taskmasters  to  gather  wealth  from  the 
labour  of  the  blacks.  No  doubt  true  policy  dictated 
(he  course  they  have  taken,  and  they  have  but  a  very 
n^ative  merit  in  pursuing  it:  still  it  should  always 
be  remembered,  that  what  has  been  done,  was  done 
by  those  who  might  have  profited  in  security  by  a 
different  coune,  and  by  those,  too,  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  shackles  of  a  deeply-rooted  prejudice 
on  the  subject 

In  reproaching  the  Americans  with  incongruity 
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between  their  practices  and  their  profeaaioBS,  two 
or  three  jpoints  are  very  necessary  to  be  Teinember> 
edb    In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  tme,  aa  leapecta  near 
7,000,000  of  the  ten  that  comprise  their  population ; 
for  theif  have  given  freedom  and  (essentially)  eooai 
rights  to  those  nhcks  who  remain  amons  tiietn.  The 
very  condensation  of  the  interests  of  slavery  adds, 
however,  to  the  difficalty  of  the  subject,   aince  it 
makes  the  loss  &U  on  a  comparatively  reduced  num- 
ber. The  northern  men  had  to  do  one  of  two  things ; 
to  separate  their  fortunes  from  a  portion  of  their 
countrymen,  to  whom  they  were  bound  by  th.    ties 
of  fellowship,  blood,  common  interests,  and  common 
descent,  or  submit  to  be  parties  to  an  union  in  which 
some  of  the  other  parties  were  slave-holders.     They 
were,  in  fact,  slave-holders  themselves,  at  the  time  of 
the  compact,  so  that  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  be 
very  fastidious  in  the  matter ;  and  there  would  liavc 
been  but  little  wisdom  in  rejecting  so  much  positive 
good,  in  order  to  assert  an  abstract  principle,  that 
could  be  attended  with  no  single  practical  benefit 
The  southern  States  would  have  held  their  slave?, 
had  the  northern  refused  to  have  joined  them  to  make 
one  nation ;  and,  so  far  as  humanity  is  concerned,  the 
negroes  would  not  have  been  so  well  oflT,  since  they 
now  feel  the  influence  of  northern  policy,  while  war 
and  bloodshed,  and  all  the  evils  of  a  dangerous  rivalry 
that  would  have  arisen  between  men  whom  nature 
had  made  friends  and  brothers,  are  avoided.  In  short, 
this  is  a  reproach  against  the  northern  man,  tliat  is 
more  likely  to  be  made  by  those   who   view    tlie 
Union,  and  the  continued  harmony  which  per\'adc« 
these  vast  regions,  with  unquiet  jealousy,  than  by 
any  reasoning  and  practical  philanthropist. 

As  to  the  southern  man  himself,  he  is  pipced,  like 
so  many  nations  of  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  in  an 
unfortunate  predicament,  that  time  and  society,  aiMl 
all  tlic  multiplied  interests  of  life,  render  so  ditficult 
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to  change.  Tbs  pnrieisioD  <^  the  KHilhem  man  is  un- 
questionabl;  that  of  equal  ri^ts ;  and  it  is  undeniable 
that  be  holds  the  black  in  slaver? :  but  this  does  not 
JDvolre  quite  aogreat  an  ahturdity  as  one  would  at 
first  imagine.  Tne  slave-holders  of  the  present  Atf  '■ 
(viewed  as  a  body)  are  just  as  innocent  of  the  crea- 
tion of  slavery,  as  their  fellow-citizens  of  New-Yoric 
or  Connecticut ;  Bt>d  the  citizens  of  New- York  or 
Connecticut  are^ust  as  innocent  of  the  creation  of 
slavery  as  the  dtizeos  of  London  or  Paris.  But  the 
citizens  of  the  two  former  States  have  a  m^t  in  the 
matter,  that  the  citizens  of  neither  of  the  towns  named 
cau  claim,  since  they  have  stripped  tbeniselves  of 
proper^  to  give  freedom  to  their  blacks,  while  those 
who  were  parties  to  the  original  wrong  have  contrib- 
uted nothing  to  the  measure  they  so  much  urge.  But 
is  it  not  possible  to  assert  a  principle  under  acknow- 
ledged limitationB  ?  The  black  man  in  the  aouthem 
States  of  this  Union  is  not  considered  a  citizen  atalL 
It  would  not  be  safe  to  consider  him  a  citizen,  in  a 
countiy  of  equal  political  ri^ta,  since  be  is  far  too 
ignorant,  and,  nuwti  for  a  gaaemtion  at  least,  remain 
too  ^orant,  to  exercise,  iwth  aufficioBt^tflcretion, 
the  privileges  of  a  citizen  in  a  free  govemmeot  It 
would,  if  any  thing,  be  more  prudent  tor  the  Vir^man 
and  Carolinian  to  admit  boys  of  twelve  ^ears  of  aee 
to  vote  and  to  legi^te,  than  to  admit  their  blacks,  m 
their  present  moral  conditiou,  without  having  any 
reference  to  the  danger  of  a  personal  dissension. 
Equal  rights  do  not,  in  anypart  of  America,  imply  a 
broad,  general,  and  unequivocal  equadfy^  It  is  the 
glory  of  the  institutions  of  this  country,  that  they  have 
never  run  into  pracUcal  excesses,  in  order  to  satisfy 
ccaving  theories.  By  equal  rights,  the  citizen  of  Con- 
necticut, (and,  I  believe,  do  man  doubts  his  rational 
and  unlimited  freedom,)  understands  that  all  who  have 
reached  a  certain  standard  of  nualification,  shall  be 
equal  in  power  and  that  all  others  shall  be  equal  in 
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protection.     Ho  does  not  give  political  power  to  the 
pauper,  nor  to  females,  nor  to  minors,  nor  to  idiot«, 
nor  yet  even  to  his  priests.     All  he  aims  at  is  jus- 
tice ;  and  in  order  to  do  justice,  be  gives  political 
rights  to  all  those  who,  lie   thinks,  can    use    them 
without  abuse.     He  would  be  culpable  onlj,  if  anj 
class  existed  in  bis  community,  who  migfat,  with  a 
little  care,  freely  enjoy  these  rights,  did  he  n^lect  to 
resort  to  that  care.  He  therefore  excludes  only  those 
who,  on  great,  general,  and  lasting  priDciples,  are  dis- 
aualified  from  exercising  politicalpower.    Ilie  situa- 
tion of  the  Carolinian  is  different,  but  his  priDciple  is 
quite  the  same :  he  excludes  more ;  for,  unhappily, 
when  he  arrived  at  the  knowledge  and  the  practice 
of  a  liberal  policy  himself,  he  found  a  numerous  class 
of  human  beings  existing  within  his  borders,   who 
were  not  competent  to  its  exercise.    He  had  but  a 
choice  between  a  seeming  inconsistency,  or  the  entire 
abandonment  of  what  he  thou^t  a  great  good.     He 
chose  to  make  all  equal,  who  could  bear  equality; 
and  in  that,  he  has  done  exactly  what  his  northern 
countr}-man  has  done,  and  no  more.     Should  he  un- 
necessarily neglect,  however,  to  qualify  these  excep- 
tions to  enjoy  a  better  stale  of  being,  he  then  becomes 
inconsistent. 

I  think  these  considerations  must  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion,  that  most  of  the  merits  of  this  question 
lie  in  the  fact  of  how  much  has  been  done  and  is 
now  doing,  towards  effecting  a  change  in  what  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  prodigious  evil.  I  feel  Cl^idsol  thftft 
no  discreet  father,  or  husban*'  or  broth'' 
a  Carolinian,  who  was  e:  a 

polished  society,  and  wh-  i|p  * 
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an  absolute  abandoamcnt  of  their  G0UQti7  and  prop- 
erty OQ  the  part  of  the  whites,  or  it  would  involve  a 
degradation,  and  abusea  that  are  horrible  1o  refiect 
on.  Individuals  may  and  have  parted  with  their 
means  of  personal  indulgence  to  give  liberty  to  their 
slaves ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  expect  it  from  commu- 
nities :  nor  would  discreet  individuals  do  it,  if  it  were 
to  be  a  general  act,  since  a  disoi^ganization  of  socie^ 
woulj  be  an  inevitable  consequence.  v. 

The  true  question,  and  that  in  which  tfie  friends 
of  humanity  should  feel  the  deepest  interest,  is  that 
connected  with  the  steps  that  are  taken  to  lead  to 
the  general  emancipation,  which  must  sooner  or  later 
arrive. 

At  the  period  of  the  decUration  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States,  slavery  existed  in  all  the 
British  colonies.  The  blacks  were  not  numerous  in 
the  northern  provinces,  for,  there,  the  white  was  the 
better  labourer.  Still  there  were  slaves  in  every  one 
of  the  thirteen  ori^nal  States  of  this  Unioji.  The 
proportion  of  slaves  in  some  of  the  middle  States 
was  nearly  equal  to  what  it  now  is  in  some  of  the 
southern.  Massachusetts  (which  in  1790  had  5,463 
blacks,)  put  such  a  construction  on  its  own  bill  of 
r^ts  as  abolished  slavery.  This  was  the  first  measure 
of  the  sort  thatwasjever  taken  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, I  presume.  The  example  has  been  succes- 
sively  followed,  at  different  penods,  by  all  the  nordi- 
em  and  middle  States,  until  slavery  is  either  abolished 
in  fact,  or  by  laws  that  have  a  prospective  operation, 
in  nine  out  of  the  fourteen  States  that  adopted  the 
present  constitution  in  1789.  You  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  such  an  evil  as 
slavery,  by  observing  tire  caution  with  which  these 
comparatively  little  encumbered  States  have  ap- 
proached  the  subject  Perhaps  twenty  years  s 
necessary  to  effect  the  object  humanely,  even  i ' 
the  policy  of  a  commuuity  is  perfectly  decided. 
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A  Numberless  influences  have,  at  the  same  tine, 
been  at  woric,  however,  to  extend  the  limiti  in  v^idi 
slavery  midit  exist  Alabama  and  Mississippi  formed 
parts  of  Georgia;  Kentucky  and  Tennenee  were 
within  the  ancient  limits  of  Virginia  ;  and  Louiaiuia, 
and  Missouri,  and  the  Floridas,  were  acquired  by 
purchase.  The  people  of  Virginia  and  Geoipa,  in 
ceding  their  territory,  were  not  disposed  to  cede  die 
right  of  emigration,  widi  the  privilege  of  cairjing 
their  wealth  with  them ;  and  slavery,  in  conseqaence, 
became  extended  over  the  four  Sts^  named.  Slaves 
were  found  in  the  two  others,  and  in  the  FloridML 
In  this  manner  the  eleven  present  slave-holding  States 
came  into  existence.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  States 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  were  organized  off  what 
was  once  called  the  north-western  territory.  These, 
added  to  the  nine  States  that  had  abohshed  the  policy 
of  slavery,  and  by  the  subsequent  acquisition  of  Maine, 
brought  their  whole  number  up  to  thirteen. 

I  think  that  the  influence  of  free  opinions,  if  1  may 
so  express  it,  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  It  is  not 
the  smallest  evil  of  slavery,  that  it  begets  in  the  mas- 
ter an  indiflerence  to  its  existence,  and  that  it  gives 
birth  and  durability  to  cruel  and  lasting  prejudices. 
That  these  prejudices  must  be  rooted  out  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens  of  the  southern  States  them- 
selves, ere  slavery  shall  cease  to  exist,  is  indisputable, 
since  no  power  but  their  own  can  extinguish  it.  Bat 
my  friend  assures  me,  tiiat  within  his  recollection,  an 
immense  change  has  taken  place  in  this  particular. 
Twenty  years  ago,  even  in  New- York,  a  general  and 
deep  prejudice  existed  against  this  unfortunate  class 
of  human  beings.  It  is  rapidly  disappearing.  It  is 
true,  that  the  sort  of  commingling  of  tne  races,  which 
a  certain  class  of  philanthropists  are  much  fonder  of 
proclaiming  than  they  would  be  fond  of  practising, 
does  not  occur,  nor  is  it  likely  very  soon  to  occur  in 
this  country.     Still  there  is  every  disposition  to  do 
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the  blacks' justice,  though  there  is  none  whatever  to 
mJDf^e  the  blood.  I  have  heard  of  iDBtances  in  which 
-iimnan  heings  oT~peculiar  colour  and  form  were 
esteemed  in  Europe  as  curiosities ;  but  I  fancy,  if 
they  abounded  in  any  country,  there  would  be  found 
the  same  natural  desire,  in  that  portion  of  its  in- 
habitants who  believed  themselves  to  possess  the 
physical  advantage,  to  retain  it,  as  is  now  found  here. 
It  IS  odd  enough,  that  Europe,  which,  for  so  many 
centuries,  has  been  making  patents  of  nobili^  ob- 
staclcB  to  matrimony,  diould  decry  so  loudly  against  a 
pecmle  who  hesitate  a  little  at  intermingling  colours. 

Hut  there  will  still  be  a  greater  objection  againat 
tbis  mingling  of  the  races,  ior  at  least  a  long  time  to 
come.  Widi  few  exceptions,  the  blacks  of  America 
belot^  to  an  iU-educated  and  iafeiior  class.  When 
free,  Siey  are  left,  Hke  other  m6D,  to^  look  afler  their 
own  interests ;  and  most  of  thoae,  who  have  charac- 
ter and  talent  enough  to  rise  above  the  condition  of 
menials,  push  their  fortunes  in  countries  where  they 
are  not  daily  and  hourly  ofiended  by  the  degradation 
of  their  caste.  1  think  this  circumstance  must  long 
keep  them  in  a  station  which  will  prevent  intermar- 
riages. Vou  will  admit,  too,  that  matrimony  is  veYv 
much  an  afiair  of  taste ;  and,  althou^  there  well 
may  be,  and  there  are,  portions  of  the  world  where 
white  colour  is  not  greatly  admired,  such  is  not  the 
case  here.  The  deep  reluctance  to  see  one's  pos- 
terity exhibiting  a  hue  different  from  one's  own,  is  to 
be  overcome,  ere  any  extensive  intercourse  can  oc-  , 
cur  between  the  blacks  and  the  whites. 

The  probable  future  fate  of  the  blacks  of  Ameri- 
ca, is  a  subject  of  deep  and  painful  interest.     I  con- 
fess, however,  I  am  not  one  of  those  "who  see  any 
great  danger  to  the  whites  in  tiieir  increasing  num- 
bers.    While  they  remain  ignorant,  their  efforts  must  ^ 
always  be  feeble  and  divided,  and,  as  they  become  ^ 
enlightened,  they  must  see  the  utter  impossibilitf  of    \ 
Z2  > 
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.any  continued  success  b  a  rising  against  a  jfbrce  m* 
'merically  and  morally  so  superior.  Altlioa^  the 
distances  in  America  seem  Tery  great  on  the  map, 
the  inhabitants  have  contrived  me  means  of  briinig 
themselves  wonderfully  near  to  each  other.  Tie 
whites  in  the  whoje  countrv  increase  fiiater  than  die 
blacks ;  and  I  think  it  will  be  found,  that  as  emand- 

Eations  multiply,  the  disproporticm  in  numbers  will 
e  still  greater,  and  always  in  fiivour  of  the  former. 
It  would  not  only  be  the  duty  of  ibe  nordieni  men, 
but  it  would  be  a  duty  readily  performed,  to  flj,  in 
case  of  need,  to  the  assistance  of  ttieir  southern  neigh- 
bours. It  is  not  easy  to  suppose  circumstances  in 
which  the  white  population  of  the  southern  States, 
already  (as  a  whole)  two  to  one  against  the  slaves, 
armed,  intelligent,  oiganized,  and  possessing  the  im- 
mense moral  superiority  of  their  domestic  relations, 
should  not  be  sufficient  of  themselves  to  protect  their 
persons  and  property  against  a  rising.  Tlie  only 
circumstances  in  which  iSie  danger  could  be  very  im- 
minent or  extensive,  would  be  in  the  event  of  a  foreign 
war;  and  then  their  common  country  would  be  a 
party,  and  the  aid  of  States  that  will  shortly  number 
of  themselves  twenty  or  thirty  milUions,  could  be 
commanded  in  their  defence. 

But  the  danger  of  slavery,  so  far  as  it  is  connected 
with  numbers,  has  its  own  cure.  No  man  will  keep 
a  n^ro  after  he  ceases  to  be  profitable,  any  more 
than  he  will  keep  an  extra  supply  of  other  animal 
force.  If  Carolina  can  bear  500,000  slaves,  CaroUna 
will  probably  accumulate  that  number ;  but  after  she 
has  reached  the  point  where  policy  says  she  must 
stop,  instead  of  resorting  to  laws  to  retain  her  ne- 
groes, she  will  have  recourse  to  laws  to  get  rid  of 
them,  lliis,  to  an  European,  and  particularly  to  an 
Englishman,  who  knows  that  excessive  population  is 
the  greatest  burthen  of  his  own  countiy,  may  seem 
difficult ;  but  in  order  io  form  a  correct  opinion  of  a 
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auestion  purely  American,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
le  actual  state  of  thii^  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  already  rast,  and  constantly  increasing  coast* 
■t^  trade  of  tl>e  United  States,  ofieis  an  easy,  natural, 
and  perfectly  practicable  drain,  to  the  black  popula< 
tion  of  the  south.  The  blacks  furnish,  already,  thou- 
sands of  sailors,  and  quite  naefli)  sailors  too,  and  they 
constitute  a  very  important  material  of  the  supply  of 
seamen,  in  considerii^  the  future  commercial  and 
nautical  power  of  this  confederation.  The  demand 
Sot  domestics  at  the  north,  too,  will,  for  many  years, 
continue  beyond  the  probability  of  a  white  supply. 
You  will  remember  that  experience  has  shown  that 
the  free  blacks  have  very  litUe  natural  increase,  and 
both  these  growing  demands  must  therefore  meet 
with  most  of  their  supplies  from  the  slave-holding 
States.  Then,  again,  the  proximity  of  the  West  In- 
dies, of  Mexico,  and  of  the  SouUi  American  States, 
in  which  a  commingled  population  already  exists, 
ofleni  facilities  for  emigration,  that  Europe  does  not 
present.  The  slave  population  of  the  United  States 
may  reach  4  or  5,000,000,  but  (after  a  very  short  time) 
at  a  diminishing  rate  of  increase,*  and  then  1  think  it 
will  be  found  that  new  means  will  be  taken  to  get 
rid  of  them. 

In  forming  &ese  oonjecturee,  I  have  not  regarded 
&e  narrowing  of  the  limits  of  slavery  by  the  constant 
advancement  of  opinitm.  It  is  true,  tlut  the  surface 
on  which  slavery,  in  fiurt,  exists,  has,  on  the  whole, 

*  At  preMDt  the  dare-boUer  hM  »  motire  for  iucreaiing  his 
•larea,  tince  be  od  leH  tbom  in  the  new  States;  but  this  de- 
iiiaiidwiII,ofcaiine,ceMea«theneirStatetgelfhU.  Lmunbiib 
has  recently  p«wed  a  bw,  prahiUting  the  importaliiMi  or ilarei; 
a  bet  which  &e  writer  Ihinki  proves  the  truth  of  hii  theory. 
The  reader  wiU  alwayi  recollect  that  Blavei  cannot  be  imperltd 
into  Ihe  United  States,  but  Oiat  ther  can  be  tnauporttd  from 
one  State  to  another,  nnlen  pnAibitioni  are  made  oy  Ihe  State* 
tbemselvea.  Thi>  wat  part  of  the  orisinal  compact,  without 
which  the  southern  Stales  would  notliaTe  consented  to  tb« 
present  constitution. 
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been  rather  enlarged  than  othenvise,  since  the  a- 
istence  of  the  confederation ;  but  we  should  not  lose 
sieht  of  the  circumstances  under  which  this  extension 
of  the  slave  region  has  been  efiected. 

It  has  spread  with  the  diffusion  of  population,  over 
districts  that  were  originally  the  property  of  the  slave- 
holders; and  in  no  respect,  except  m  mere  territorial 
division,  has  there  been  any  virtual  enlargement  of 
its  political  limits,  unless  one  can  thus  call  the  en- 
largement of  the  borders  of  society.  It  is  true,  that 
when  Missouri  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  an  effi>rt 
was  made  by  the  friends  of  the  blacks  (I  use  the  term 
technically)  to  abolish  slavery  in  that  State,  Had 
they  succeeded,  it  would  have  been  an  inroad  on  the 
ancient  limits ;  but  their  defeat  ought  not  to  be  deem- 
ed an  extension  of  the  surface  occupied  by  slaves, 
since  slaves  were  there  before.  It  was  a  sort  of  at- 
tempt to  tuni  the  flank  of  slavery,  or  to  get  into  its 
rear ;  whereas  I  think  it  manifest  that  the  great  vic- 
tory over  habits  and  prejudices,  which  true  policy 
will  be  sure  to  gain  in  time,  is  to  be  gained  by  press- 
ing steadily  on,  in  an  open,  manly,  but  cautious  and 
conciliating  manner,  in  its  front.  Ardent  and  steady 
a  friend  of  universal  liberty  as  you  know  me  to  be,  I 
am  by  no  means  sure,  that,  had  I  been  a  member  of 
that  Congress,  I  would  have  given  so  violent  an  alarm 
to  the  slave-holders  of  the  south,  as  to  have  contributed 
to  attempt  to  carry  that  law. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  witness  the  immense  supe- 
riority that  free  labour  possesses  over  slave  laboVf 
and  to  examine  the  different  condition%of  '^  " " 
a  State  without  slaves,  and  in  one 
close  contact  must  be  destructive 
of  slaver}'.  The  friends  of 
a  noble  front,  extending  from  the 
sissippi.  I  even  think  that  ac''' 
to  throw  those  communities  mv- 
are  the  least  likely  to  ret?"^  i> 
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palion.  The  honest  and  affluent,  but  quiet  popula- 
tion of  PeDnHylTania,  for  instance,  ia  much  less  suited 
to  give  the  aJann  to  their  oeighboure  of  Maiylaiid, 
than  would  be  done  by  the  more  resdess,  ever-busy 
people  of  New-England  -,  while  their  example  ia  leil 
to  produce  its  unduninished  effecL  if  I  have  been 
correctly  informed,  public  opinion  and  sounder  views 
of  policy  are  making  great  pn^reas  in  the  latter  State. 
The  inlmbitants  begin  to  see  that  they  would  be  richer 
and  more  powerful  without  their  slaves  than  with 
them.  This  is  the  tiue  entering  wedge  of  aigument ; 
and  juster  views  of  mora!  truth  will  be  sure  to  follow 
convictions  of  interest,  as  they  have  followed,  and 
are  still  following,  emaQcipati<»i  further  north. 

The  fint  and  surest  sun  of  a  disposition  to  give 
freedom  to  the  slaves,  it  the  accumulation  of  the  free 
blacks,  since  tfae^  are  not  only  a  positive  proof  that 
emancipation  euats,  but  they  argue  an  indifference 
to  slavery  in  the  whole  community.  In  Maryland, 
there  were  145,499  blacks  in  1810,  and  147,128  in 
1830.  During  tiie  same  time,  the  whites  increased 
from  235,117  to  260,222.  Emigration  retarded  tile 
increase  of  the  two  races,  no  doubt  -,  and  yet,  yoa 
see,  contrary  to  the  law  of  increase  in  most  of  the 
slave-holding  States,  the  wtutes  grew  faster  than  tlie 
blacks.  Now,  of  this  number  of  147,128  blacks, 
39,730  were  free.  This  is  a  very  large  proportion, 
and  I  hail  it  as  a  most  auspicious  omen.  In  point  of 
&ct,  there  were  4,109  fewer  slaves  in  Maryland  in 
1820,  than  in  1810;  while  the  whites  had  increased 
25,105.  Indeed,  I  heard  verv  many  enlightened  and 
respectable  men  in  Maryland  regret  that  slavery  ex- 
isted among  them  at  all ;  and  tlie  opinion  is  getting 
to  be  quite  common,  that  f^  labour  is  the  most 
profitable.  Even  in  Vii^nia,  the  whites  have  in- 
creased 51,474,  during  the  same  ten  yearv,  while  the 
blacks  have  increased  only  38,954.  It  is  true,  the 
emigration  rendere  these  results  a  little  doubtful ;  hut 
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the  fact  that  there  were,' in  J  830,  36,889  free  bhcb 
in  Virginia,  proves  something.  It  is  also  of  impoi>> 
tance,  that  there  exist,  in  so  many  of  the  slave-holdiiig 
States,  large  bodies  of  their  respective  coomiunitiei, 
who  have  very  little  interest  in  the  perpetuatioD  of 
the  evil,  except  as  their  own  personal  wel&re  is  cob- 
nected  with  that  of  society.  Althou^  tike  latter  io* 
fluence  is  one  of  moment,  it  is  also  one  that  may  ia- 
fluence  a  man  both  ways,  since  he  may  be  as  likely 
to  believe  that  the  interests  of  society  call  for  sone 
relief  against  the  evil,  as  to  think  he  ought  to  sup- 
port it 

I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  this  important  sulriect 
before  you  in  a  practical  form.  It  nas  been  done 
rapidly,  and,  I  am  quite  certain,  very  imperfectly.  It 
is  proper  to  understand,  there  is  so  much  of  intimate 
detail  necessary  to  view  the  state  of  American  slaveiy 
with  discretion,  that  it  is  highly  probable  I  may  bare 
fallen  into  error;  but  I  still  think  you  will  find  the 
views  I  have  taken  of  it  not  without  some  plausibility. 
I  shall  sum  them  up,  together  with  the  leading  facts, 
in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

I  think  liberal  sentiments  towards  the  blacks  are 
rapidly  gaining  ground  in  most  of  the  southern  States.* 
Positive,  political  freedom  is  granted,  or  is  in  the 
course  of  being  granted  to  them,  in  thirteen  of  the 
twenty-four  communities  of  the  confederation.  Eman- 
cipation, geographically  speaking,  has  now  reached 
a  formidable  pomt  of  resistance  (on  account  of  the 
numbers  of  the  slaves,)  but  it  is  steadilv  advancing 
through  the  powerful  agency  of  public  opinion. 
When  it  has  passed  this  point,  its  subsequent  march 
will,  I  think,  be  easier  and  more  rapid.  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  the  States  that  flank  Virginia,  have  by 
no  means  as  deep  an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 

*  The  writer  does  not  mean  that  every  man  becomes  io  ■ome 
degree  sensible  ot  the  eriJ,  but  that  a  Tast  number  do,  and  of 
men,  too,  who  are  likely  to  bare  an  effect  on  legitlaticHi. 
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slavery,  aa  the  States  further  south ;  and  I  think  it  is  not 
chimerical  to  hope  that,  by  the  aid  of  proepective  laws, 
many  are  now  living  who  may  see  slaveiy  limited  to 
the  ahores  of  the  Atiandc,  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
with  perhaps  a  belt  for  a  little  distance  oo  each  side 
of  the  Missieaippi.  In  the  mean  time,  tbe  advance 
of  opinion  ia  ateady  and  great.  Unless  the  ChristiaD 
world  recedes,  its  fmal  aucceaa  is  inevitable.  I  shall 
not  incur  the  charge  of  empiriciani  by  pretendit^  to 
predict  the  precise  period. 

I  do  not  think  that  slavery,  under  any  circum- 
stances, can  entail  very  serious  danger  to  the  domioion 
of  the  whites  in  this  country,  for  at  least  a  century 
or  two.  Districts  might  be  ravaged,  beyond  a  doubt; 
but  the  prodigiona  superiority  of  the  whites,  in  everf 
thing  that  constitutes  force,  is  tbe  pledge  of  their 
power. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  the  slaves 
will  be  limited,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  necessity. 
There  is  a  point  beyond  ,  which  they  would  be  a 
burden.  Nor  ia  that  point  ao  distant  aa  we  commonly 
imagine.  Perhaps  it  hae  been  already  obtained  in 
Kme  of  Hte  older  States. 

I  diink  that  the  free  black  population  (cicept  in  the 
way  of  emancipation)  does  not  increase,  or,  at  least, 
not  materially;  and  ijiat  the  proportion  between  (he 
whites  and  the  blacks  is  steadily  growing  in  favour 
of  the  former;  that,  in  future,  it  will  even  grow  faster; 
that  emigration,  the  navy,  commerce,  and  unsettled 
habits,  will  tend  to  repress  the  increase  of  the  blacks, 
and  to  conaunie  their  numbers ;  and  that  the  time  of 
the  intermingling  of  the  races  to  any  ^eat  extent  is 
still  remote. 

Though  there  is  much  in  these  views  to  excite  the 
regrets  of  a  man  of  pure  philanthropy.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  cause  ot  emancipation  is  far  from  being 
aa  bad  as  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  in  Europe. 
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Impatience  is  a  characteristic  of  zeal.  But  unpa- 
tience,  tiiough  creditable  to  the  feelings  of  the  Eo- 
ropean,  Bometimes  leads  him,  on  this  subject,  inte 
assertions  that  might  provoke  comparisons  which 
would  not  be  so  honourable  to  his  own  society,  per- 
haps, as  he  is  apt  to  fimcy.  Impatience,  howerer, 
on  the  part  of  the  American,  may  even  do  worse ;  it 
may  retard  the  very  consummation  he  wishes.  Mild- 
ness, candour,  and  conciliation,  are  his  weapons ;  and 
I  think  they  will  be  irresistible.  Although  an  ardent 
wisher  of  the  happy  moment  of  general  emancipatioD, 
I  always  turn  with  disgust  from  tiiose  cold  and  heart- 
less paragraphs  which  occasionally  appear  in  the 
northern  journals  of  this  country,  and  which,  under 
a  superficial  pretension  to  humanity,  trifle  with  tbe 
safety  and  happiness  of  two  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
in  order  to  give  an  affected  aid  to  the  undoubtedly 
righteous  cause  of  one  black  man.  If  this  species  of 
irritating  language  did  good,  if  it  did  no  hanm  by 
hardening  men  in  their  opinions,  it  would  be  dit- 
agreeable ;  but  under  the  actual  state  of  things,  it  is 
far  worse  than  useless.  The  general  tone  of  the 
press,  however,  is  sufficiently  amicable ;  and  all  those 
who  understand  the  difference  between  aigumenta- 
tion  and  judgment*,  have  reason  to  hope  it  may  long 
continue  so. 

But  physical  suffering,  especially  in  a  countr}*  like 
this,  is  not  the  prominent  grievance  of  slavery.  It  is 
the  deep  moral  degradation,  which  no  man  has  a 
right  to  entail  on  another,  that  forms  the  essence  ot 
its  shame.  God  has  planted  in  all  our  spirits  secret 
but  lasting  aspirations  after  a  state  ot  existence, 
higher  than  that  which  we  enjoy,  and  no  one  has  a 
right  to  say  that  such  are  the  limits  beyond  w*hich 
your  reason,  and,  consequently,  your  mental  beioe. 
shall  not  pass.  That  men,  equally  degraded,  exist 
under  systems  that  do  not  openly  avow  the  principle 
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of  domeatic  slavery,  is  no  ezciue  for  the  perpetuatton 
of  such  a  scoui^,  tbou^  circumstaDcea  and  Deceft> 
tatj  may  urge  a  great  deal  in  extenuation  of  its 
present  exUteoce, 
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NefT-Tork, 

Tst  next  nibject  of  mtereet,  after  tbe  unfortanate 
deaoendanta  of  tbe  AiHcaaB,  that  has  been  brought 
into  my  notice  by  fhia  goutheni  tour,  is  tbe  remnant 
of  the  original  posaeaaore  of  these  r^ona.  By  &r 
tbe  moat  numeroua,  and  the  most  important  of  &te 
native  tribes,  which  still  continue  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  tbe  whitea,  are  those  which  occupy  re- 
aervabODs  in  Georgia,  tbe  Floiidaa,  Alabama,  Misais- 
sippi,  and  Tennessee.  The  lingering  fragments  of  a 
hundred  tribes  are  certainly  seen  acattered  over  the 
immense  aurface  of  this  country,  living  on  greater  or 
leas  tracts  that  had  been  secured  to  diem,  or  dwellii^ 
by  sufierance  in  the  woods ;  but  the  only  people  now 
residing  east  of  tbe  Mississippi  wbo  can  aspire  to  the 
names  of  nations,  are  tbe  Creeks,  the  Choctaws,  tbe 
ChickasawB,  the  Chen^ees,  and  the  Seminoles,  all 
of  whom  dwell  in  the  portion  of  country  I  luve 
named. 

As  a  rule,  the  red  man  disappears  before  the  supe- 
rior moral  and  physical  influeoce  of  the  white,  just 
as  I  believe  the  black  man  will  eventually  do  tbe 
same  tiiine,  unless  he  shall  seek  shelter  in  some  other 
region.  In  nine  cases  in  ten,  the  tribes  have  gradu> 
ally  removed  west ;  and  there  is  now  a  confused  as-  ' 
Vol.  11.  Aa 
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semblage  of  nations  and  hngua^  collected  on  the 
immense  hunting  grounds  of  3ie  Prairies. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  any  thing  of  the  numbers  of 
the  Indians,  except  by  conjecture,  since  they  are  not 
considered  as  coming  properly  within  the  computa- 
tions of  the  censuses.  Perhaps  the  five  nations 
named  may  contain  not  far  from  twenty  tfaousaixi 
souls.  It  IS  not  probable  that  all  the  Indians  that 
live  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States, 
stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  materially 
exceed  120,000,  if  indeed  they  reach  that  amount 
Still  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  great  accuracy  in  mj 
estimates.  Their  numbers,  in  this  quarter  of  America, 
have  always  been  exaggerated;  and  the  sounding 
terms  of  nations  and  tribes  have  contributed  to  the 
extension  of  a  mistaken  idea  of  their  importance. 

The  ordinary  manner  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
Indian,  is  by  a  removal  deeper  into  the  forest  Still, 
many  linger  near  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  to  which 
their  superstitions,  no  less  than  a  fine  natural  feeling, 
lend  a  deeper  interest.  The  fate  of  the  latter  is  in- 
evitable; they  become  victims  to  the  abuses  of  civil- 
ization, without  ever  attaining  to  any  of  its  moral 
elevation. 

As  might  be  supposed,  numberless  divisions  of  these 
people,  when  the  country  was  discovered,  were  found 
in  possession  of  districts  along  the  coast,  and  deriving 
a  principal  means  of  support  from  the  ocean.  They 
were  fishermen  rather  than  hunters,  though  the  sava^ 
state  ordinarily  infers  a  resort  to  both  pursuits.  Mo«t 
of  these  people,  too,  retired  reluctantly  from  a  view 
of  "  the  great  salt  lake,"  but  some  were  environed  bv 
the  whites  before  they  were  properly  aware  of  the 
blighting  influence  of  the  communion;  and,  getting 
gradually  accustomed  to  their  presence,  they  prefer- 
red remaining  near  the  places  where  they  had  first 
drawn  breath.  Trifling  districts  of  territory  have 
been,  in  every  instance  in  which  they  were  siinicient- 


ly  Dutneroufi  to  make  such  a  jiroTision  desirable,  ec- 
cured  to  them,  and  on  these  little  tracts  of  land  many 
of  them  still  remain.  1  have  visited  one  or  two  of 
their  establishmenU. 

In  point  of  civilization,  comforts,  and  character, 
the  Indians,  who  remain  near  the  coasts,  are  about 
on  a  level  with  the  lowest  classes  of  European  peas- 
antrv.  Perhaps  they  are  somewhat  below  the  English, 
but  ]  think  not  below  the  Irish  peasants.  They  are 
much  below  the  cooditioD  of  the  mass  (^  the  slaves. 
It  is  but  another  proof  of  the  wayward  vanity  of  man, 
tiut  the  latter  always  hold  the  Indians  in  contempt, 
though  it  is  some  proof  that  they  feel  their  own  con- 
dition to  be  physically  better :  morally,  in  one  sense, 
it  certainly  is  not. 

Many  of  these  Atlantic  Indians  go  to  sea.  They 
MK  quite  often  found  in  the  whalers,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, in  the  vessels  of  war.  An  officer  in  (he  navy 
has  told  me  that  he  once  knew  a  Montauk  Indian 
who  was  a  captain  of  the  main-top  in  a  sloop  of  war ; 
and  in  another  instance,  a  flag  officer  had  his  gig 
mannad  by  Indians.  They  nuike  active  and  very 
obedient  seamen,  but  are  never  remaikable  iw 
strei^th.  The  whole  nomber  of  tbem  who  now  go 
tosea,  does  not,  however,  probably  exceed  a  hundred 
or  two.* 

*Tbe  writer,  while  in  America,  beard  an  anecdote  which 
mar  give  loiiie  idea  of  the  nodoDi  of  retnbative  jtutice  which 
lioser  to  long  in  the  philcNophy  of  an  Indiu),  and  which  ia. 

trobably,  tbe  buis  of  hit  dadre  for  rerenge,  unce  he  ii  well 
Down  to  be  a*  eminently  grateftil  at  be  u  rindictiTe.  Tbe 
whalan  ahrayi  take  tbeir  reward  in  a  portim  of  the  prc^ta  of 
the  voyage.  An  Indian  made  Mreral  voyage*  io  saccesmon,  in 
the  tame  thip  i  be  faund,  at  hit  retnni,  that  bad  lack,  adTance*, 
and  the  Mipptiea  <rf  an  extraraaant  ftunily  at  bcnie,  left  him 
ahrayiindeM.  "Whatihallldof"  wai  tbe  queitim  pntto 
bii  owner,  ai  each  anfoitinHrte  balance  waa  exbiUled.  ''  Yon 
imiit  go  to  sea."  To  aea  be  went,  and,  at  ttated,  ftir  fbnr  or 
five  yean,  atwayi  with  tbe  tame  remit.  At  length,  good  tot' 
lone,  with  apropcramonntof  prerentiTeoaitigaiiaaoDhitiin' 
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-  1  accompanied  Cadwallader  on  a  visit  to  a  con- 
nexion, who  lives  witlun  forty  miles  of  New-Yoik, 
on  the  adjacent  island  of  Nassau  (Long  Island.) 
The  uncle  of  my  friend  was  a  man  of  an  extensiTe 
hereditaiy  estate,  on  which  there  might  have  been 
a  reservation  of  a  few  thousand  acres  of  woodL 
While  shooting  over  this  forest,  one  day,  the  proprie- 
tor asked  me  if  I  felt  any  desire  to  see  an  Indtan 
king.  Surprised  at  such  a  question,  in  such  a  place, 
an  explanation  was  requested.  He  told  me  that  sn 
Indian,  who  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
Sachems,  then  held  his  court  in  his  woods,  and  that 
a  walk  of  fifteen  minutes  would  bring  us  into  the 
presence  of  King  Peter.    We  went 

I  found  this  Indian,  dwelling  with  his  family,  in  t 
wigwam  of  a  most  primitive  construction.  It  was  in 
the  form  of  a  bee-hive,  or  rather  of  a  verv  high  dome. 
The  covering  was  made  of  a  long,  tough  grass,  that 
grows  near  the  sea,  and  the  texture  was  fine  and  even 
beautiful.  A  post  in  the  centre  supported  the  fabric, 
which  was  shaped  by  delicate  curvii^  poles.  A  hole 
in  the  top  admitted  the  li^t,  and  allowed  the  smoke 
to  pass  out ;  and  the  fire  was  near  enough  to  the  up- 
right post  to  permit  a  kettle  to  be  suspended  from 
one  of^its  knots  (or  cut  branches)  near  enou^  to  fieel 
the  influence  of  the  heat.  The  door  was  a  covering 
of  mats,  and  the  furniture  consisted  of  a  few  rude 
chairs,  baskets,  and  a  bed,  that  was  neither  savage, 
nor  yet  such  as  marks  the  civilized  man.  The  attire 
of  the  family  was  partly  that  of  the  one  condition,  and 

!>artly  that  of  the  other.     The  man  himself 
ull-blooded  Indian,  but  his  manner  had  that 


lo* 


TOovident  wife,  befisre  be  sailed,  bn     rhtthebalaip** 
The  money  was  of  course  tendmwf..  imlfarai 

fti8edtoreceiTeit,iBSiftinglkMl  mXM/dn' 

•hould  now  go  to  tea,  whm  it .. 
himself  quite  aa  nnioh  aa  he  ^' 
<M)otract  had  done  oo  abeve. 
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of  sullen  deportment  that  betrajs  the  dUpoBition 
without  the  boldness  of  the  savage.  He  complained 
that  "  basket  stuff"  was  getting  scarce,  and  spoke  of 
an  intention  of  removing  nis  wigwam  shortly  to  some 
other  estate. 

The  manufacture  of  baskets  and  brooms  is  a  com* 
roon  emplojment  of  all  the  Indians  who  reside  near 
the  settlements.  They  feed  on  game,  and,  sometimes, 
like  the  gypsies,  they  make  free  with  poultry,  though 
in  common  they  are  rigidly  honest;  nearly  always  so, 
unless  corrupted  by  much  intercourse  with  the  whites. 
With  the  proceeds  of  their  labour  they  purchase 
blankets,  powder,  and  such  other  indulgences  as  ex- 
ceed their  art  to  manu&cture.  King  Peter,  1  was 
told,  claimed  a  right,  in  virtue  of  his  royal  descent, 
to  cut  saplings  to  supply  his  materials,  on  any  estate 
in  the  island.  He  was  permitted  to  enjoy  this  species 
of  feudal  privil^e  in  quiet,  it  being  well  understood 
that  he  was  not  to  exceed  a  certain  discretion  in  its 
exercise. 

In  the  more  interior  parts  of  the  country,  I  fre< 
quently  met  families  of  the  Indians,  either  travelling, 
or  proceeding  to  some  village,  with  their  wares. 
They  were  all  alike,  a  stunt^,  dirty,  and  degraded 
race.  Sometimes  they  encamped  in  the  forests,  l^jfated 
llieir  fires,  and  remained  for  weeks  in  a  place ;  and 
at  others,  they  kept  roaming  daily,  until  the  time 
arrived  when  they  should  return  to  their  reservations. 

The  reservadons  in  the  old  States,  and  witii  tribes 
that  cannot  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  nations,  arc  man- 
aged on  a  sufficiently  humane  principle.  The  laws 
of  the  State,  or  of  the  United  States,  have  jurisdic- 
tion there,  in  all  matters  between  white  men,  or  be- 
tween a  white  man  and  an  Indian ;  but  the  Indians 
themselves  are  commonly  permitted  to  control  the 
whole  of  their  own  internal  policy.  Bargains,  cs- 
ceedii^  certain  amounts,  are  not  valid  between  them 
and  the  whites,  who  cannot,  for  instance,  purchase 
Aa2 
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tbeir  lands.  Schools  are  uaoally  provided,  in  die  more 
important  tribes,  by  the  general  govemment,  and  in 
the  less,  by  charity.  Religious  instruction  is  also 
fiimished  by  the  latter  means. 

I  saw  reservations  in  which  no  mean  advances  had 
been  made  in  civilization.  Farms  were  imperfectlj 
tilled,  and  cattle  were  seen  grazing  in  Ifae  fields. 
Still,  civilization  advances  slowly  amoi^  a  people 
who  consider  labour  a  d^radation,  in  adcution  to  the 
bodily  dislike  that  all  men  have  to  its  occupations. 

There  are  many  of  these  tribes,  however,  who  fill  a 
&r  more  important,  and  altogether  a  remarkable  posi- 
tion. There  is  cert^nly  no  portion  of  country  witlun 
the  admitted  boundaries  of  ^e  United  States,  m  which 
their  laws  are  not  paramount,  if  they  choose  to  exert 
them.  Still,  savage  communities  do  exist  within  these 
limits,  with  whom  they  make  treaties,  against  whom 
they  wage  open  war,  and  with  whom  they  make 
solemn  peace.  As  a  treaty  is,  by  the  constitution, 
the  paramount  law  of  the  land,  the  several  States  are 
obliged  to  respect  their  legal  provisions. 

That  neither  the  United  States,  nor  any  individual 
State,  has  ever  taken  possession  of  any  land  that,  by 
usage  or  construction,  mi^t  be  decreed  the  property 
of  the  Indians,  without  a  treaty  and  a  purchase,  is,  I 
believe,  certain.  How  far  an  equivalent  is  given,  is 
another  question :  though  1  fancy  that  these  bai^gains 
are  quite  as  just  as  any  that  are  ever  driven  between 
the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  intelligent  and  the  igno- 
rant It  is  not  pretended  that  the  value  of  the  tew 
ritory  gained  is  paid  for ;  but  the  purchase  tt 
a  deference  to  general  principles  of  jostf  ^ 
manity,  than  a  concession  to  a  right  ifi  1 
which  itself  might  admit  of  a  thousar  ^ 
bles.  The  treaties  are  saflkSlMOir 
although  certain  borderen,  * 
of  the  white  man  with  titut  '^ 
do  sometimes  violate  tihMP'  • 
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reason  to  distrust  die  intentions  or  the  conduct  of  the 
gOTemment.  But  you  may  desire  to  know  something 
of  the  detail  of  the  intercourse. 

You  have  seen  that  the  expenses  of  the  war  de- 
partment of  this  government,  for  the  year  183G,  was 
6,243,236  dollars.  Among  other  charges,  I  find  the 
following  items  included  in  the  gross  amount  The 
sums  are  all  in  dollars.  CiviTization  of  Indians, 
14,914;  pay  of  Indian  agents,  39,860;  sub-ditto, 
13,131;  presents  to  Indians,  16,387;  contingencies 
of  Indian  department,  130,543;  general  councils 
with  Indiana  on  Lake  Superior,  370,000 ;  relief  of 
the  Florida  Indiaas,  7,249 ;  treaties  with  ditto,  3,318  ; 
Creek  treaties,  109,471;  Choctaw  treaty,  2,056; 
Choctaw  schools,  3,804  ;  treaties  with  Choctaws  and 
ChickasawB,  15,000 ;  other  Indian  treaties,  183,568>, 
annuities  to  In^ans,  343,543,  &c  &c. 

The  annuities  are  sums  paid  for  grants  of  land. 
At  the  treaties,  presents  are  always  made  to  the . 
tribes,  and  the  agents  and  sub-agents  are  men  em-  \ 
ployed  to  maintain  the  influence  of  &e  government,  i    ^ 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  see  that  the  rights  of  the   \ 
Indians  are  respected.  ' 

There  is  a  bareaa  of  the  war  department  that  is 
called  die  "  office  of  the  Indian  adairs,"  A  humane 
and  discreet  individual  is  at  its  head,  and  a  good  deal 
is  endeavoured  to  be  done  in  mit^ting  the  sufferings 
and  in  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  Indians, 
"thoi^,  owing  to  the  peculiar  habits  and  opinions  of 
diese  people,  Dut  little,  I  fear,  is  effected.  I  see  by 
die  report  of  the  current  year,  (1337)  that,  in  nine 
months,  re(|uisitions  towards  the  support  of  the  ob- 
jects of  this  bureau,  were  made  to  die  amount  of 
759,1 16  dollars,  or  at  the  rate  of  a  litde  more  than 
a  million  of  dollars  a  year.  This,  you  will  remem* 
her,  is  one-tenth  of  the  current  expenditure  of  the 
whole  govenunent,  and  nearty  aa  much  ai  is  paid  for 
the  support  of  the  whole  civil  list,  strictly  speaking. 
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The  manner  in  v^hicb  the  money  is  appropriated,  can 
be  seen  in  the  extracts  already  quoted  for  the  jetr 
1 826. 

The  government,  it  would  appear  by  the  reports, 
puts  the  utmost  latitude  on  the  construction  of  their 
constitutional  powers,  by  even  paying  money  for  the 
support  of  missionaries  among  the  Indians.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  alleged  and  legal  object  of  this 
charge,  is  for  general  instruction,  mough  in  point  of 
fact,  the  teachers  are  missionaries.  They  are  of  all 
sects,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  the  question  of  creed 
being  never  discussed  at  all.  I  see  by  the  reports, 
that  (in  1827)  there  were  1391  scholars  in  theaiffer- 
ent  schools  that  come  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  government.  It  is  not  probable  that  all  the  In- 
dians belonging  to  the  tribes  that  receive  this  instruc- 
tion, much  exceed,  if  indeed  they  reach,  the  total 
number  of  30,000.  I  think  it  is  therefore  apparent, 
that  quite  as  good  provision  for  elementary  instruc- 
tion is  made  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  as  is  commonlj 
made  for  the  people  of  any  country,  except  those  of 
the  United  States  themselves.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  all  the  children  who  present  themselves, 
are  not  taught ;  and  there  is  much  reason  for  beKer- 
ing  that  eilbrts  are  constantly  making  to  induce  all 
to  come.  The  number  of  teachers  is  293,  which  i< 
quite  enough  to  instruct  ten  times  the  number.  Vou 
are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  all  these  teachers 
are  men  hired  expressly  for  that  purpose.  They  arc 
the  missionaries,  their  wives  and  families,  and  some 
of  them  are  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  in  the  arts 
of  life,  as  well  as  in  reading  and  writing.  Much  of 
the  expense  is  defrayed  by  charitable  associations. 
The  sum  actually  paid  by  the  government  for  Che 
express  object  of  instruction,  is  7,150  dollars,  or 
enough  to  maintain  rather  more  than  forty  teacher^ 
at  stipends  of  1 50  dollars  each.     It  is  probable  that 
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some  receive  more,  and  some  less.   It  ii  stud  that  the 
schools  are  generally  in  a  fiourishing  conditioQ. 

Where  there  is  much  intercourse  between  the 
very  strong  and  very  weak,  there  is  always  a  ten- 
dency in  the  human  mind  to  suspect  abuses  of  power. 
I  shall  not  descend  into  the  secret  impulses  that  give 
lise  to  these  suspicions :  but  in  this  stage  of  the  world, 
there  is  no  necessi^  for  suspecting  a  nation  like  this 
«>f  any  unprovoked  Wrongs  against  a  people  like  the 
savages.  The  inroad  or  the  whites  of  the  United 
States  has  never  been  marked  by  the  gross  injustice 
and  brutality  that  hsve  distinguished  similar  inroads 
elsewhere.  The  Indians  have  never  been  slain  ex- 
cept in  battle,  anlesS  by  lawless  individuals;  never 
hunted  by  blood-hounds,  or  in  any  manner  aggriev- 
ed, except  in  the  general,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  de- 
gree, justifiable  invasion  of  a  territory  that  they  did 
not  want,  nor  could  not  use.  If  the  government  of 
the  United  States  was  poor  and  necessitous,  one 
might  suBpeet  it  of  an  unjust  propensity;  but  not 
onhr  the  acts,  hat  the  premises,  would  teach  us  to 
believe  the  reverse.  *•- 

A  great,  humane,  and,  I  think,  rational  project,  is 
now  in  operation  to  bring  the  Indians  within  the  pale    . 
of  civilization.     I  shall  AinuBh  you  with  its  outline  / 
as  it  is  detailed  in  a  recent  report  of  the  head  of  di^ 
Indian  office. 

Moat,  If  not  ad  of  (be  In£ans  who  reside  east  of 
the  MiSsisBippi,  live  witinn  the  jansdiction  of  some 
State  or  of  Some  territory.  In  Most  casee  they  are  left 
to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  scanty  rights  which 
they  retain;  but  the  people  of  their  vicinity  com- 
monly i*ish  to  set  rid  of  neidibours  that  retard  civil- 
ization, and  WDO  are  so  oiten  troublesome.  Hie 
policy  of  States  is  sometimeg  adverse  to  their  coH- 
tiuuance.  Though  there  is  no  power,  except  that  of 
the  United  Stat^,  which  can  effect  their  removal 
without  their  own  consent,  the  State  authorities  can 
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greatly  embarrass  the  control  of  the  general  goven- 
ment  A  question  of  policy,  and,  pertiaps,  of  juriadk^ 
tion,  lately  arose  on  this  subject  between  Geoim 
and  the  general  government.  In  the  course  of  iti 
disposal,  the  United  States,  in  order  to  secure  die 
rights  of  the  Indians  more  efiectually,  and  to  pre- 
vent any  future  question  of  this  sort,  appear  to  niTe 
hit  on  the  following  plan. 

West  of  the  Mississippi  they  still  hold  lai^ge  regiooi 

V       that  belong  to  no  State  or  territory.     'They  propose 

\      to  several  tribes  (Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Cherokees, 

\     &c.)  to  sell  their  present  possessions,  improvements, 

)     houses,  fences,  stock,  &c.,  and  to  receive,  in  retnnk, 

acre  for  acre,  with  the  same  amount  of  stock,  fences 

'     and  every  other  auxiliary  of  civilization  they  now 

possess.     The  inducements  to  make  this  exchange 

are  as  follow: — Perpetuity  to  their  establishments, 

since  a  pledge  is  given  that  no  title  shall   ever  be 

granted  that  may  raise  a  pretext  for  another  removal; 

an  organization  of  a  republican,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  a 

territorial  government  for  them,  such  as  now  exist  io 

Florida,  Arkansas,  and  Michigan ;  protection,  by  the 

presence  of  troops ;  and  a  right  to  send  delegates  to 

Congress,  similar  to  that  now  enjoyed  by  the  other 

territories. 

If  the  plan  can  be  effected,  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  the  constant  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  the 
Indians  will  be  checked,  and  that  a  race,  about  whom 
there  is  so  much  that  is  poetic  and  fine  in  recollec- 
tion, will  be  preserved.  Indeed,  some  of  the  southern 
tribes  have  already  endured  the  collision  with  the 
white  man,  and  are  still  slowly  on  the  increase.  As 
one  of  these  tribes,  at  least,  (the  Chickasaws,)  is  in- 
cluded in  this  plan,  there  is  just  ground  to  hope  that 
the  dangerous  point  of  communication  has  been 
passed,  and  that  they  may  continue  to  advance  in 
civilization  to  maturity.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  on 
Indian  affairs  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  (the 
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Chickataws)  have  increased  about  ten  per  cent 
witfain  BIX  years.  Their  whole  number  is  competed 
at  four  thousand  souls. 

Should  such  a  territory  be  formed,  a  nucleus  will 
be  created,  around  which  all  the  savages  of  the  west, 
who  have  anj  jeamings  for  a  more  meliorated  state 
ot  existence,  can  rally.     As  there  is  little  reluctance 
to  min^e  the  white  and  red  blood,  (for  the  phvBical 
dillerence  is  far  less  Uian  in  the  case  of  the  blacks,     < 
and  the  Indians  have  never  been  menial  slaves,)  I     \ 
think  an  amalmmation  of  the  two  races  would  in      \ 
time  occur.     Those  &milics  of  America  who  are       \ 
diou^t  to  have  any  of  the  Indian  blood,  are  rather        \ 
proud  of  their  descent,  and  it  is  a  matter  .of  boast        ' 
among  many  of  the  most  coDsiderable  persons  of 
Virginia,  that  they  are  descended  from  the  renowned 
Pocahontas. 

The  character  of  the  American  Indian  has  been 
too  often  bithfully  described  to  need  any  repetition  j 
IiCTe.  The  majority  of  them,  in  or  near  the  settle-  ■ 
ments,  are  an  humbled  and  much  degraded  race.  As 
you  recede  from  the  Mississippi,  the  Gner  traite  of 
savage  life  become  visible ;  and,  although  most  of  the 
natives  of  the  Prairiea,even  there,  are  ferfrom  being 
the  interesting  and  romantic  heroes  that  poets  love 
to  paint,  there  are  specimens  of  loftiness  of  spirit,  of 
bearing,  and  of  savage  heroism,  to  be  found  among 
the  chiefe,  that  mi^t  embarrass  the  fertility  of  the 
richest  invention  to  equal.  I  met  one  of  those  he- 
roes of  the  desert,  and  a  hner  physical  and  moral 
man,  allowing  for  peculiarity  of  condition,  it  has 
rarely  been  my  good  fortune  to  encounter. 

Peterlasharroo,  or  the  young  knife  chief  of  the 
Pawnees,  when  1  saw  him,  was  a  man  of  some  six  or 
seven-and-twen^  years.  He  had  already  gained  re- 
nown as  a  warrior,  and  he  had  won  the  confidence 
of  his  tribe  by  repeated  exhibitions  of  wisdom  and 
moderation.    He  had  been  signally  useful  in  destroy- 
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ing  a  baneful  superatitioDt  which  would  have  made  a 
sacrifice  of  a  iemale  prisoDer,  whose  life  he  saved  by 
admirable  energy,  and  a  fearless  exposure  of  his  own. 
The  reputation  of  even  this  remote  and  savage  hero 
had  spread  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  his  owa 
countr}- ;  and,  when  we  met,  I  was  prepared  to  yieM 
him  esteem  and  admiration.  But  the  impression  pro- 
duced b^*  his  grave  and  hau^ty,  thou^  still  cou^ 
teous  mien,  the  restless,  but  often  steady,  and  bold 
glance  of  his  dark,  keen  eye,  and  (be  quiet  dimity  of 
his  air,  are  still  present  to  my  recoHectioii.^V^ifli  a 
view  to  propitiate  so  powerful  a  chief,  I  had  pie- 
pared  a  present  of  peacock^s  feathers,  which  were 
so  arranged  as  to  produce  as  much  effect  as  the  fioe 
plumage  of  that  noble  bird  will  allow.  He  received 
my  offering  with  a  quiet  smile,  and  regarded  the  boon 
with  a  complacency  that  seemed  to  find  more  of  its 
motive  in  a  ^vish  to  be  grateful,  than  in  any  selfish 
pjatification.  The  gift  was  then  laid  aside,  nor  was 
it  regarded  again,  during  the  whole  of  a  long  and  in- 
teresting interview.  You  may  judge  of  my  surprise, 
when  I  afterwards  learned  that  this  simple  child  of 
the  plains  considered  my  gift  in  some  such  light  as 
a  courtier  would  esteem  a  brilliant  The  interpreter 
assured  me  that  1  had  made  him  able  to  purchase 
thirty  horses,  a  species  of  property  that  constitutes 
the  chief  wealth  of  his  tribe.  But,  notwithstanding 
my  unintentional  liberality,  no  sign  of  pleasure,  be- 
yond that  which  1  have  related,  was  suffered  to  es* 
cape  him,  in  the  presence  of  a  white  man. 
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Wwiungtoiii 

YoD  can  ictrcely  expect  a  very  miaute  descrip- 
tioD  of  whftt  I  bare  seen  in  my  southern  tour.  Stul 
I  may  put  a  few  general  &cte  before  your  eyes,  in  a 
nev,  and,  perii^w,  not  oninteresting  manner. 

The  eleven  slave-bolding  Sta^  of  this  confedera* 
tion  contain  about  489,000  sqtiare  miles  of  territory. 
If  Aricantas  and  the  Floridas  (not  yet  States)  shall 
be  included,  tbey  will  swell  the  unount  to  about 
600,000,  or  BometbiDg  less  than  double  the  extent  of 
the  whole  thirteen  northern,  or  free  States,  including 
Michigan,  which,  togtiber,  cover  a  surface  of  334,000 
square  miles.  Thus,  you  see,  that  about  one4iaIf  of 
the  whole  computed  territory  uf  the  United  States 
is  so  &r  settled,  as  to  have  arrived  at  the  point  of 
establishing  the  State  or  territorial  governments.  But 
there  is  no  probabili^  that  auy  other  communis  will 
bespeedily  urmed,  on  thisside  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
of  sufficient  importance  to  asmre  to  the  possession  of  a 
separate  government.  The  Prairies,  and  the  deserts 
of  the  west,  present  natural  obstacies  to  the  further 
progress  of  uie  population  in  that  quarter;  and  cli- 
mate  opposes  a  serious  reason  to  the  comfortable  ex- 
istence of  man  towards  the  north-west  That  all 
these  r^bns  will,  in  time,  come  to  have  a  popula- 
tion of  their  own,  is  certain ;  but,  in  a  country  where 
there  is  still  so  much  room  for  the  employment  of 
men,  that  day  is  necessarily  distant 

1  have  estimated  the  whole  white  population,  who 
are  now  in  possession  of  these  600,000  square  milei, 
at  3,500,000,  and  the  blacks  at  less  than  1,900,000, 
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of  which  number,  as  you  know,  I  flmik.  tomedmig 
like  1 ,750,000  may  be  daves.  The  free  bkcks  in  tlie 
frtt  States,  in  1820,  amounted  to  112,28} ;  10  or 
12,000  have  been  manumitted  since,  by  the  opera* 
tion  of  the  laws.  The  estimate  of  the  uriioie  niuiH 
ber  of  blacks  in  the  United  States,  most  materially 
exceed  2,000,000,  or  I  have  ^ven  quite  enoug|i  to 
Ae  southern  States.  Supposing  theie  estimates  to 
be  near  the  truth,  (it  is  impossible  that  they  Aoald 
be  exact,)  ttie  whole  of  the  600/)00  square  miles  are 
occupied  by  5,400^000  souls,  exclusive  of  Indbna ; 
or  at  the  rate  of  nine  inhabitants  to  the  squiire  mile. 
But  die  remark  whi^  I  have  made  concerning  the 
districts  of  country,  entirely  uninhabited,  to  the  north, 
is  also  applicable  to  similar  re^ons  to  tiie  south. 
There  are  also  fewer  villages  to  the  south  than  to 
Ae  north.  The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  towns 
of  all  sizes.  Baltimore,  the  largest  city  in  the  slave- 
holding  States,  contains,  perhaps,  about  half  as  many 
inhabitants  as  Philadelpnia ;  and  New-Orleans,  and 
Charleston,  and  Richmond,  the  only  other  diree 
towns  .of  any  magnitude,  are  not,  all  together,  as 
large  as  Boston.  After  the  places  just  named,  there 
is  no  town  that  reaches  10,000  intuibitants,  and  few 
that  come  up  to  half  that  number.  There  are,  how- 
ever, one  or  two  new  thriving  places  on  the  bays  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  cities  will  probably  be 
formed,  though,  1  think,  there  is  scarcely  a  town  now 
in  existence,  except  Baltimore,  New-Orleans, Charles* 
ton,  and  Richmond,  in  the  whole  of  this  inunense 
r^on,  that  contains  10,000  souls. 

in  forming  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  a  country 
thus  inhabited,  in  addition  to  the  genend  feet  of  di*- 
tricts  that  are  entirely  untenanted,  you  are  to  call 
into  view  the  peculiar  division  of  property  which 
occurs  on  nearly  all  the  coast.  Extensive  plantations, 
on  which  none  but  the  best  land  is  wonted,  make 
fearful  interruptions  in  the  agricultoral  chanictor  of 


the  couDtir:  and  the  vast  pine  barrens  that  occur, 
along  the  Atlantic,  and  even  on  the  Gulf,  leave  wide 
spaces  of  unoccupied  ground,  even  in  the  longest  set- 
tled parts  of  these  States. 

But  there  are  States,  or  partu  of  States,  that  present 
a  veiT  different  picture.  Some  of  the  counties  of 
Maryland  and  Virrania  are  io  a  high  degree  beautiful; 
and  the  uplands  of  the  CaroUnas  and  Georgia  are  of 
an  entirely  different  character  from  the  coasts.  Ten- 
nessee has  not  only  a  fine  climate  and  a  fertile  soil, 
but  a  population  that,  in  common,  might  vie  with  the 
population  of  any  country  for  all  the  best  attributes 
of  man. 

You  will  Bee  that  the  great  physical  force  of  thik 
nation,  however,  lies  in  the  more  northern  States, 
if  we  except  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  the  uplands 
eenerally,  I  think  this  must  long  continue  to  be  the 
bet  The  arts  of  life  are  more  cultivated  there  than 
to  the  south ;  and  as  they  get  still  more  into  use,  men 
will  cling  to  their  indulgence  with  all  the  tenacity  of 
acquired  habits.  Emigration  to  the  south-western 
States  has  been  chiefly  fed  by  Virginia,  Geoi^a,  and 
the  two  Carolinas.  These  toai  States  contained,  in 
1790, 1,463,982,  and  in  1820,2,535,493.  Emigration 
to  &e  new  northern  States  has  been  chiefly  fed  by 
New-England.  In  1 790,  Xew-England  had  1 ,009,532 
souls;  and  in  1820,  1,659,864.  Hera  you  see  that 
the  rate  of  increase  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  latter; 
but  if  we  look  into  the  increase  of  the  States  that 
have  been  fed  by  this  emigration,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  still  more  in  favour  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
country.  In  1790,  all  the  free  States  had  2,033,348 
inhabitants,  and  in  1820,.5,235,n7.  In  1790,811  the 
slave-holding  -States  contained  1 ,890,080  souls ;  and 
in  1 820, 4,400,6 1 7.  Here  you  see  that,  notwitbstand- 
ii^  the  vast  superiority  of  the  southern  States  over 
the  northern  in  extent,  the  increase  .of  population 
in  the  latter  b  in  a  ratio  considerably  in  tbeir  bvour. 
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>  1790/die  sIfliv&JiokKiig  Slates  bud  187,16t  ftwcr 
iababitaiits  diap  their  noittieni  twton;  wlieieat,iii 
la^,  the  nortbem  States  bad  8S4«500  tlie 
After  allowing  for  die  diflerraice  of  aj^iki,  tbe 
is  nearly  400^000  too  maDy  for  the  regular  proportioii 
of  the  increase.  It  is  mo  known  Aat  tmtsj  adreii- 
tnrers  go  from  the  northern  Statiss  bio  die  southern, 
while  comparatively  few  southern  men  cone  iioitb, 
though  it  is  certaOily  done.  If  we  take  6,500gOOO  as 
the  present  populadon  of  die  notthem  States,  (and 
I  believe  it  is  within  bounds^  there  Will  ronain 
6,500,000  for  die  southern.  Thb  will  show  i^un 
diat  the  southern  States  are  beginning  to  manitani 
their  own ;  but  their  present  growth  is  more  owing 
to  the  vast  regions  of  fertile  land  that  have  htely  been 
opened  for  sale  at  the  south,  than  to  natural  increase, 
smce  every  man  who  emigrates  counts  two  in  the 
amount  of  comparative  numbers. 

The  inducements  diat  carry  the  northern  man  fiir 
south,  must  be  exceedin^y  strong  to  overcome  tbe 
effects  of  climate,  and  the  repugnance  he  is  apt  to 
feel  to  slavery.  Still  these  inducements  do  exist,  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  climate  itself  is  among 
the  reasons  for  emigration.  It  is  the  coast,  chiefly, 
which  is-unhealthy;  and  even  on  die  coast,  there  are 
found  many  deli^tful  and  salubrious  situations,  vrfaere 
northern  men  gladly  resort  for  die  purposes  of  trade. 
It  is  quite  natural  tluit  the  northern  potmlation,  having 
occupied  most  of  their  own  best  lands,  should  begin 
to  find  their  way  into  the  southern,  and  particularly 
into  the  soudi-westem  States. 

There  is  a  considerable  differ»ice  of  character 
between  the  people  of  tbe  northern,  and  between 
some  of  the  people  of  the  southern  States  of  dua 
Union.  I  do  not  allude  to  the  distinctive  traits  which 
form  tbe  habits  of  a  border  man,  and  a  man  of  the 
towns ;  for  these  exist  between  the  firontier  inhabitant 
of  New-Yoik  and  die  inhabitant  of  die  city  of  that 
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Dune.  But  slavery  itself,  and  the  dispersed  establish- 
meDtB  of  the  white§,  which  are  a  cunaequence  of 
slaver}',  have  a  direct  effect  oti~the  maDoers  of  the 
southern  inhabitants. 

The  owner  of  slaves,  whatever  may  be  hia  correla- 
tive standing  with  men  of  his  own  colour,  is  a  species 
of  aristocrat,  so  far  aa  manners  are  concerned.  He 
is  kept,  in  hia  own  person,  from  the  pursuits  and  em- 
ployments that  are  commonly  thought  to  degrade 
men,  and  of  course  he  acquires  the  opinions  of  a  su- 
perior caste.  Where  opportunity  of  sufficient  asso- 
ciation is  allowed,  he  gets  the  habits,  also,  of  this 
caste.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  there  are  more  men  who  belong  to  what 
IS  termed  the  class  of  gentlemen,  in  the  old  southern 
States  of  America  than  in  any  other  country  of  the 
world.  So  la r  as  pride  in  themselves,  a  courteous 
air,  and  a  general  intelligence,  are  concerned,  they 
are,  perhaps,  quite  on  a  level  with  the  gentry  of  any 
other  country,  though  their  intelligence  must  neces- 
sarily be  chiefly  of  that  sort  which  is  obtained  by  the 
use  of  books,  rather  than  of  extensive  familiarity  with 
tite  world.  In  respect  to  conventional  manners,  they 
are  not  so  generally  finished  as  the  upper  classes  of 
other  countries,  or  even  of  some  classes  in  their  own ; 
though  I  do  not  know  where  to  find  gentlemen  of 
better  air  or  better  breeding  throu^out,  than  most 
of  those  I  have  met  in  the  southern  Atlantic  States. 

The  American  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  eariy 
association  with  men  of  breeding,  and  who  possesses 
the  advantages  of  fortune  and  education,  occupies  a 
station  in  society  that  the  gentleman,  or  nobleman,  of 
no  country  of  different  political  institutions  can  ever 
fill.  He  sees,  and  knows  diat  he  exists  without  a  su- 
perior. He  has  wealth,  and  manner,  and  education, 
and  beyond  this,  neither  be  nor  any  of  his  country- 
men can  go.  No  man  can,  in  truth,  go  beyond  them 
any  whure;  thoi^  artificial  distinctionB  may  have  the 
BbS 


effect  to  redate  meh'Moar  the  comidemtion  Ant 
these  adTatitfl^  sbottld  prodace.  So  long  as  ioeielf 
shall  be  goTeroed  by  Ha  orditiaiy  and  Mlmik  Sn^^mfj^^ 
it  b  not  possible  to  deprive  money,  iBteHigesce,  aad 
manners, of  ^leir  influence;  bat  it  is  qaite  possible  to 
^  ve  an  artttcia)  in^ortance  to  ottier  causes  of  distinc- 
tion,  to  which  society  must  bend  by  its  avm  oidi* 
nances.  It  is  true,  that  in  some  comtriis,  acteal 
power  is  connected  with  nominal  tank ;  but  it  ismt 
as  true,  that  actual  power  is  to  be  attSHied  m  America^ 
though  by  difierent  means.  Thus,  the  English  gentle* 
man  may  become  a  peer,  and  the  American  cestfe-^ 
man  may  become  a  Senator ;  and,  akboog^  the  KMflser 
is  certain  of  transmitting  his  rank  to  his  posterity,  stiH 
it  is  a  rank  which,  while  it  has  many  inferiors,  has 
some  superiors.  The  American  who  sees  himself  in 
possession  of  the  three  great  requisites  of  an  elevated 
condition,  meets  the  President  as  an  equal,  who  is  in- 
trusted  for  a  time,  with  honourable  powers,  bat  who 
merely  (ills  a  station  that  he  himself  may  one  day 
occupy, 

It  is  the  fashion  of  Europe  to  talk  a  great  deal 
of  the  levelling  institutions  of  die  United  States. 
J  have  elsewhere  said,  that  elevating  would  be  a  bet- 
ter word.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  institutions 
that  admit  of  the  strongest  temptations  for  every  man 
to  aspire,  can  have  the  effect  of  placing  a  nation  be- 
low the  level  of  other  communities.  All  ratkMial 
theory,  and  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  the  &cts, 
prove  exactly  the  reverse.  I  would  defy  any  nation 
on  earth  to  produce  as  many  men  (and  women  too)  as 
the  United  States,  allowii^  for  their  opportunities  and 
their  numbers.  Who  have  reached  a  creditable  moral 
elevation  of  character.  I  include  manners,  no  less 
than  principles,  intelligence,  and  other  reqinaites. 
That  this  class  will  increase,  both  in  quahty  and 
quantity,  as  the  population  becomes  more  dense,  is« 
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'  1  thiiik,  onsvoidable ;  and  then  we  shall  have  a  new 
free  put  upon  certain  ancient  theories. 

Let  ua  Buppoae  tiiese  States  inhabited  bj  one  hun- 
dred milhona  ofpeople.  It  ia,  for  our  present  purpose, 
amatterof  indifierence  whether  they  shall  Jire  under 
one  goTenuneot,  or  under  twentjr.  Their  men  of 
fortune,  breeding,  and  education,  have  reached  the 
acme  of  human  elevation,  (of  course  no  allusion  is  in- 
tended to  religion,)  for  a  patent  of  nobility  does  no- 
thing towards  raising  the  qualifications  of  its  possessor, 
however  it  may  serve  ta  depress  hia  inferiors.  We 
will  suppose  some  four  or  five  millions  of  these  men 
acknowledging,  and  actually  possessing  no  earthly 
superior,  in  full  communion  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Wnat  do  you  think  will  be  their  efTect  on  the  condi- 
tion of  society  7  They  will  claim  to  be  equal  to  ranks 
that  are  admitted  to  be  superior  to  the  immense  ma- 
jorities of  other  nations.  Nor  do  I  see  how  their  claim 
is  well  to  be  denied.  They  will  be  quite  equal  in 
manners,  in  wealth,  in  general  elevation  of  character, 
(even  admitting  that  they  shall  be  subdivided  again 
and  again  as  States  in  political  power,)  and  they  viWi 
insist  on  being  equal,  in  society,  to  the  highest  ranks 
of  other  .countries.  Now,  my  dear  Swnersetshire 
baronet,  what  are  we  to  do  in  order  to  maintain  our 
present  unquestionable  superiority  over  these  gentiy, 
who  are  contriving  to  get  above  us  by  their  levelling 
institutions.  We  cannot  pistol  them  down,  for,  unhap- 
pily, a  democrat  can  shoot  as  well  as  an  aristocrat, 
and  in  point  of  numbers,  they  will  be  ten  to  one ;  we 
cannot  lau^  them  down,  for  the  joke  will  be  on  their 
side ;  we  cannot  look  them  down,  for  d>ey  will  have 
a  full  share  of  the  substantials,  and  by  present  symp- 
toms, I  think  they  will  have  more;  nor  can  we  send 
tiiem  to  Coventry,  for,  independently  of  getting  so 
many  motley  nations  as  Eurrae  contains,  to  be  ex- 
actly of  one  mind,  they  will  care  less  about  the 
associatimi  than  we. 
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I  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  nAectioiis,  by 
ttadying  the  character  of  flie  better  clmaeii  of  flieae 
people,  more  especiallj  as  I  have  found  ttem  in  the 
southern  States.  Their  conventional  mannen  vaiy, 
of  course^  according  to  circumstances ;  hot  that  hipk 
and  manly  principle  of  fearless  independence,  which 
is  almost  peculiar  to  thb  country,  forms  a  conqpicooas 
feature  in  their  characters.  I  very  well  know,  that 
where  manners  are  wanting,  this  bold  quality  may 
make  men  exacting  and  coarse ;  but  where  manners 
do  prevail,  and,  considering  the  circumstances,  they 
prevail  here  to  an  extraordmary  degree,  it  makes  men 
truly  noble. 

Slavery  is  not  favourable  to  die  milder  qualities  in 
the  master.  It  may  polish,  but  it  never  subdues  his 
manner.  But  he  who  governs  many  human  being?, 
without  having  much  intercourse  with  his  equals,  is 
apt  to  acquire  habits  of  impatience  and  self-will. 
That  these  qualities  exist  in  a  much  greater  degree 
in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  States  of  Amer- 
ica, is,  I  believe,  undeniable ;  though  I  do  not  think 
they  exist  to  the  degree  that  the  theory  would  lead 
us  to  suppose. 

The  accounts  of  the  violence  and  vindictive  tem- 
pers of  the  people  of  the  southern  States  of  America 
are,  I  am  quite  satisfied,  grossly  exaggerated,  not  only 
in  Europe,  but  in  America  itself.  It  is  commonly 
sufficient  that  rare  exceptions  of  any  thing  extraordi- 
nary should  occur,  any  where,  to  give  circulation  to 
reports  that  such  things  are  distinctive  of  national 
character.  I  recollect  to  have  seen  a  caricature,  in 
the  Palais  Royal,  of  an  Englishman  leading  his  wife 
to  be  sold  with  a  halter  round  her  neck ;  and  I  make 
no  doubt,  that  to  thousands  of  the  spectators  it  con- 
veyed an  idea  of  a  common  national  usage,  if  not  of 
a  law.  When  I  descended  the  Ohio  and  the  Bfissis- 
sippi,  it  was  not  done  without  some  terror  for  my 
eyes ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  saw  any  body  gouged 
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during  the  whole  jouttiej'.  Sundry  marrellous  tales 
were  told  me;  bu^  like  all  other  msirvelloas  exploits, 
Ibey  would  not  endure  eiatnination.  Such  things 
must  have  occurred,  or  the  rumour  would  not  have 
been  raised;  but,  if  it  were  ever  common,  the  prac- 
tice  is  certainly  getting  into  disuse.  That  rude  and 
violent  men  shcmld  have  navigated  •these  endless 
rivers  when  their  hanks  were  neariy  untenanted,  is 
quite  probable ;  but  the  manners  of  the  boatmen  now 
are  about  as  good  as  those  of  boatmen  in  Europe  i  in 
many  things,  they  are  much  better. 

I  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  the  duels  of  America, 
and  as  they  may  properly  be  introduced  here,  we 
will  endeavour  to  discuss  the  subiect.  Personal  com- 
bats are,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  rencs  of  an  age  when  , 
man  had  the  desires  of  high  civilization,  without  any 
other  means  of  attaining  them  than  by  appeals  to 
force.  The  principle  on  which  they  are  grounded, 
says,  that  a  man  is  willing  to  prove  that  he  cares  lest 
for  his  life  than  he  does  for  his  reputation.  I  fear, 
too,  that  more  or  less  of  a  desire  to  punish  agression, 
or  of  personal  feelings,  are  mingled  witfi  the  se^tt^ 
ment ;  but  as  it  is  a  chivalrous  subject,  we  will  give 
it  its  most  chivalrous  construction.  In  the  eastern 
States  of  Ameriea,  in  New- York,  (die  city  of  that 
name  excepted,)  and  in  parts  of  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, duels  are  less  frequent  than,  perhaps,  in  any 
other  civilized  country,  especially  in  a  country  where 
men  have  as  hirii  a  respect  for  themselves  as  they 
have  in  this.  My  friend,  who  has  known  the  more 
western  counties  of  New- York  intimately  for  thirty 
years,  assures  me  that  he  does  not  recollect  but  one 
duel  in  all  that  time,  and  that  was  fought  full  five- 
and-twenty  yean  ago.  He  does  not  pretend  that  this 
combat  stands  alone ;  bnt  he  thinks  that  he  should 
have  heard  of  them  bad  there  been  many  more.  He 
also  excepts  those  meetings  which  took  place  be- 
tween  omcers  while  the   troops  and  seamen  were 
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serving  within  the  districts  named.  A  duel  in  New- 
E^ngland  is  exceeding;  rare*  He  accounts  for  this 
fikct  on  his  &TOurite  principle  of  common  sense.  Re- 
ligious education  may  do  a  great  deal,  but  then  com- 
mon sense  has  sometninff  to  do  wilfa  reli^on.  There 
are  manj  instances  in  which  Englbh  cleii^men  have 
been  engaged  in  duels :  and  I  fancy  that  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  circumstance  for  men  who  are  in  full  com* 
munion  with  their  respective  churches,  in  Europe, 
to  meet  in  private  combats.  Such  a  thing  couM 
scarcely  occur  in  the  United  States,  the  reason  of  the 
people  being  much  too  exacting  to  allow  of  so  broad 
a  contradiction  between  profession  and  practice.  Cad- 
wallader  thinks,  and  my  own  observation  confirms 
his  opinion,  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  men  (in 
high  situations  of  life  too)  in  the  United  States,  who 
dare,  and  who  would,  refuse,  and  who  have  refused  to 
fight  duels,  on  the  ground  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
practice,  than  in  any  other  nation  he  has  visited.  I 
must  say  that  this  is  the  only  people  among  whom  I 
have  found  gentleman-like  men  who  have  openly 
laughed  at  the  gross  folly  of  the  usage,  and  who,  it 
was  understood,  considered  themselves  as  too  rational 
to  be  guilty  of  so  great  an  act  of  folly.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  common  sense  has  done  all  it  can  do 
with  these  individuals. 

Next  to  this  class,  which  is  very  numerous  in  the 
portions  of  country  named,  come  those  who  Jive 
m  the  great  towns,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  middle 
States.  Duelling  is  about  as  common  ih 
of  the  country,  as  it  is  in  France  or 
Perhaps  the  older  parts  of  Vii 
Carolinas  may  be  includ 
as  it  is  thought,  and  I  beue' » 

arm  climates  have  q 
sions  than  men  in  oi 
rather  more  freai        f 

The  whole  on 


included,  with  certain  exceptiooa,  in  another  division, 
in  which  duels  are  probably,  considerii^  the  amount 
of  the  white  population,  as  at  least  four  to  one,  com- 
pared with  Europe,  or  even  in  a  higher  rate  of  dis- 
proportion. 

It  is  necesaaiy,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  one  cir- 
cumstance which  has  had  a  great  influence  in  ob- 
taining a  character  for  the  Americans,  not  only  as 
duellists,  hut  as  a  semi-barbarous  people,  in  Europe. 
Nothing  occurs  the  least  out  of  the  ordinary  coarse 
of  events,  and  in  which  the  law  is  offended,  that  does 
not  go  the  rounds  of  thdr  tiiousand  journals.  It  is 
also  fair  to  suppose  that  the  iimenuity  of  an  editor 
on  a  remote  frontier  is  often  at  a  loss  to  give  interest 
to  his  sheet,  and  that  when  an  opportunity  does  occur, 
he  aufiers  none  of  the  more  interesting,  which  is  al- 
ways the  exciting,  portion  of  the  incidents  to  be  kept 
in  shadow. 

A  century  ago,  men  met  in  detachments  of  five  and 
six  on  a  side,  to  settle  some  trifling  point  of  honour 
between  two.  After  this,  it  was  thought  that  eveiy 
man  might  purge  himself  of  disgrace  in  his  own  per- 
son, Sworas  were  used,  until  common  sense  b^n 
to  teach  men  that  it  was  folly  to  presuppose  (he 
same  degree  of  strei^;tb  and  peraonal  activity  and 
skill  in  any  two  men.-  Then  came  pistols.  For  a 
long  IJme  (the  practice'  still  exbts  in  some  places) 
the  injured  party  was  to  call  out  the  offender,  and  to 
stand  up  and  be  shot  at,  before  he  could  with  pro- 
priety get  a  chance  to  redress  his  wrongs.  This  prac- 
tice can  surely  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
dtat  the  object  of  the  challeneer  was  to  purge  him- 
self of  disgrace  by  risking  his  life. 

As  I  understand  the  matter,  (tie  rough,  steady,  un- 
accommodating &shioD,  which  the  Americans  have 
of  viewing  things,  had  long  induced  them  to  chafe 
under  these  equivocal  practices.  Common  sense  did 
its  work  thoroughly  on  a  great  proportion  of  the  na- 
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tion,  who  said  plainly,  we  shall  not  do  lo  ridiculous 
a  thing  as  to  let  a  man  shoot  at  us  because  be  has 
done  us  a  wrong ;  and  as  for  revenge,  we  think  it 
nobler  to  forgive.  But  conunon  sense  did  not  go  so 
far  with,  perhaps,  a  moderate  majority.  They  con- 
tinued to  fight  in  the  Eurcqpean  mhion.  About  fivc- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  there  was  a  great  intellectual 
crisis  in  this  nation.  They  began  to  cut  up  certain 
antiquated  opinions,  finedy,  and  to  talk  with  more 
boldness  than  before,  of  all  things  connected  with 
government,  morals,  and  customs.  When  two  men 
went  into  the  field  and  both  returned  unharmed,  the 
non-combatants  were  apt  to  ask,  with  a  sneer,  for 
what  did  you  go  there  7  This  sort  of  language,  which 
was  used  openly,  and  with  something  of  £e  air  of 
contempt,  compelled  the  combatants  to  eive  some 
proof  that  they  had  been  in  a  little  jeopardy,  and,  in 
short,  it  set  common  sense  at  work  on  their  side  of 
the  question.  They  were  not  sufficiently  under  its 
influence  to  join  the  non-combatants,  but  they  had 
too  much  directness  of  thought  not  to  make  the  prac- 
tice consistent  with  itself.  When  they  looked  at  tlieir 
pistols,  which  were  fixed  with  hair-triggers,  and 
which  bore  a  most  bloody  aspect,  and  which,  by  the 
bye,  undci-A^ent  all  these  preparations  in  Europe, 
whence  they  were  imported,  Uiey  were  induced  to 
inquire  into  the  object  of  so  much  arrangement.  The 
result  was,  that  in  addition  to  the  absurdity  of  fight- 
ing at  all,  they  had  incurred  tlie  absurdity  of  fighting 
with  so  little  danger,  as  to  make  the  practice  doubly 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  determined  to 
look  at  the  naked  truth.  So  they  began  to  take  aim, 
and  to  practise,  and  to  get  skill,  until  they  reached 
the  present  honourable  standard. 

'rhis  system  of  stripping  a  thing,  that  is  foolish  in 
itself,  of  all  its  inconsistent  fol^',  has  brouglit  the 
custom  under  a  certain  set  of  rules.  The  true  objec4 
of  ev(iry  d\\el\s^o^  it  ou^Jit  to  be,  to  exhibit  courage. 


A  §ball  not  injure  B  without  iocuning  a  certain  risk ; 
and  be  shall,  at  least,  be  driven  to  prore  that  he  baa 
^irit  to  meet  dtat  risk.  It  is  true,  that  tbe  worid 
admits  a  d^ree  of  vengeance  into  the  cnstom,  since 
it  says,  that  certain  offences  require  two'sbots,  and 
certain  others  may  be  expiated  by  one.  But  I  thtolc, 
on  tbe  whole,  that  even  this  extraordinary  bloody- 
miodedness  takes  the  aspect  of  an  additional  purga- 
tion (o  tbe  man  who  has  receiTed  the  wrong.  That 
courage  which  is  willing  to  endure  tbe  pain  of  a 
wound,  but  which  shrinks  from  Ibe  danger  of  dead), 
say  tbe  American  duellists,  (in  tbeir  practice)  is,  like 
the  courage  of  a  boxer,  of  a  very  inferior  qualiQr, 
They,  therefore,  deal  in  that  which  is  tiiought  to  be 
superior. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  fitting  is  a  serious  tbii^,  and 
serious  things  become  a  little  absurd,  unless  done  in 
a  serious  manner;  But  it  is  plain,  that  there  must  be 
a  medium  in  tbe  serious  character  of  a  duel,  or  mco 
Bii^t  pot  the  pistols  into  each  other's  mouths  at  once, 
and  then  absurdity  on  tbe  other  side,  would  be  gain- 
ed, and  a  practice,  that  is  sufficiently  foolish  in  itsdf, 
is  obliged  to  get  as  near  tbe  true  medium  as  possible, 
or  it  could  not  exist  in  a  common  aenfe  nation.  This 
little  prelude  brings  u^  to  tbe  field  of  battle. 

The  American  brings  on  the  ground,  just  as  much 
skill  with  tbe  weapon  he  is  to  use,  as  he  can ;  which, 
you  wilt  see,  is  just  what  tbe  swordsman  did,  or  tbe 

Ct  masters  of  the  art,  die  ancient  chivalry  of 
Dpe.  When  confronted  to  his  antagonist,  he  finds 
himself  thrown  on  the  severest  possible  trial  of  bis 
steadiness  and  nerves,  or  on  tbe  very  quality  whose 
prepossession  he  came  thus  to  prove.  He  knows 
that  hk  life  is  the  penalty  of  a  blunder,  just  as  a  SHae 
guard  would  have  been  utal  with  the  other  weapon. 
The  result  is,  certainly,  that,  pcihapi,  In  every  two  or 
tmree  duels,  one  man  falls,  and,  in  almost  all,  some- 
body IB  hurt.  The  usual  forma  are  much  as  ^ey  are 
Vol.  II.  C  c 
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\  ID  Europe.  As,  however,  skill  is  deemed  not  onty 
!  frir,  but  necessary,  when  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  either  party  is  inferior  to  the  other  in  the  use  of 
the  weapon,  his  second  takes  care  to  propose  some 
alteration  in  the  distance,  which  destroys  skill,  and 
throws  the  combatants  more  completely  on  their 
nerres.  In  some  few  instances,  rines  and  muskets 
have  been  used,  to  produce  this  equality,  especially 
among  border  men,  who  have  been  most  used  to 
these  weapons.  This,  is,  clearly,  no  more  than  an- 
odierrhan^  like  that  from  the  lance  and  the  casque 
to  the  smaU-sword,  and  from  the  small-sword  to  the 
pistoL  And  still,  so  completely  do  we  get  to  be  the 
slaves  of  custom,  that  we  shudder  at  hearing  of  a 
duel  with  a  rifle,  while  we  think  nothing  of  a  duel 
with  a  pistol !  Surely  the  change  from  the  small- 
sword to  the  pistol,  was  greater  than  the  change  from 
the  pistol  to  the  rifle.  For  my  own  part,  I  wish  they 
would  introduce  artillery ;  for  I  feel  perfectly  con- 
vinced, that  so  long  as  men  can  maintain  a  reputation 
for  spirit,  at  a  rate  so  cheap  as  one  life  in  ten  or 
twelve  duels,  the  barbarous  custom  will  continue.  It 
will  go  out  of  use  in  something  like  an  explosion  of  a 
magazine.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  friends  of  humanity 
had  not  hit  on  some  less  suspidous  plan  of  furthering 
their  Wews,  than  one  so  veiy  equivocal  as  that  which 
teaches  us  to  believe,  that  this  sort  of  honour  can  be 
maintained  at  the  least  possible  danger. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  the  frequency  of  the 
American  duels,  a  great  deal  can  be  said.  The  mili- 
tary and  naval  men  have  fought  more  duels  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  done,  on  account  of  their  long 
[  peace.  Swords  get  impatient  of  quiet,  and  courage 
is  a  quality  so  vital  to  a  soldier,  that  he  is  often  un- 
easy until  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  its 
existence.  They  are  said  to  be  much  less  frequent 
now  than  formerly ;  especially,  when  the  increased 
number  of  Ihc  omcers  is  remembered. 


Duels  of  .mere  mannen  are,  if  anr  thing,  (out  of 
the  two  sei'^ces,)  less  common  here  man  in  Europe. 
The  Doctors'  Commons  heals  no  breaches  in  the 
United  States.  The  oflence  is  rare,  but  the  pistol  is 
always  the  proctor.  I  am  inclined  to  thinli  that  the 
poKtical  JDstitutionB  of  the  nation,  hy  bringing  men 
of  difierent  breeding  and  education,  more  in  contact 
than  they  are  found  in  other  countries,  give  rise  to 
many  duels. 

Tne  frequent  recurrence  of  the  elections,  while 
th%r  render  the  polls  more  quiet  than  they  would  be 
under  any  other  system,  produce  a  neater  propoi^ 
tim  of  grave  political  quarrels  than  elections  do,  for 
instance,  in  England.  Then  the  dispersed,  secluded 
situation  of  the  planters,  in  the  southern  States,  has 
a  tendency  to  filter  morbid  sensiluli^,  while  their 
habits  bring  them,  frequently,  into  a  species  of  irri- 
tating association. 

The  taws  of  En^nd,  and  of  most  of  the  States 
of  this  country,  are  the  same  on  the  subject  of  duets. 
To  kill  a  man  in  any  violent  rencontrci  which  can 
be  readily  avoided,  is,  by  the  ctxnmon  law,  murder. 
Nor  is  it  a  legal  plea,  that  mere  honour  was  a  suffi- 
ciently compulsory  motive.  Now,  the  same  common 
sense  and  directness  of  thought,  which,  in  some  cases, 
makes  the  American  refuse  to  6gfat  at  all,  and  induces 
him,  in  others,  to  fight  in  a  reasonably  dangerous 
manner,  produces  another  difference  in  me  practices 
of  the  mother  and  child,  on  this  subject  In  Eng- 
land, when  a  man  is  killed  in  a  duel,  the  survivor  is 
tried,  and  all  things  being  found  &ir,  he  is  acquitted 
according  to  opinion,  and  not  according  to  law; 
whereas,  in  America,  the  direct  and  unaccommodatit^ 
way  these  people  have  of  considering  matters,  pre- 
cludes such  a  result.  The  law  is  the  same  as  in 
England,  but  their  construction  on  it  would  be  dif- 
ferrait.  A  man,  who  had  killed  another  in  a  duel, 
would,  most  probably,  be  sentenced  to  be  hatred, . 
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and  the  conventional  <minion  of  society  u.  therefore, 
exhibited  in  not  trying  nim  at  all.  Tberns  an  occa- 
sional strug^e  between  the  combatants  and  the  non- 
combatants  to  bring  some  narticular  case  before  a 
jury ;  but  the  former  are  always  too  wise  to  incur 
die  risk;  they  tberefinne  get  oat  of  die  way;  Yoa 
may  see,  in  this  very  feet,  a  striking  difierence  in  die 
manner^ in  which  thought  is  exercised  in  the  two 
nations. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  ibug^t  manr  dnek 
with  die  En^ish,  while  they  scarcely  ever  fi^  wldi 
any  other  foreigners.  Thb  was,  perhaps,  for  many 
reasons,  to  be  expected.  Their  wars  were  irritating; 
their  policy  has  often  been  conflicdng ;  and  die  citi- 
zen of  the  young  nation  may  have  often  been  too 
sensitive,  and  the  subject  of  the  old  nation  may  some- 
times have  been  too  exacting.  I  know  no  more  of 
the  matter  than  that  the  people  of  both  nations  think 
that  their  own  countrymen  have  been  right  in  these 
quarrels,  and  the  foreigners  wrong;  which  is  only 
another  proof  that  there  is  no  great  reason  in  any 
thing  that  appertains  to  the  practice. 

No  hospitality,  kindness,  or  courtesy,  can  exceed 
that  of  most  of  the  planters  of  die  southern  States  of 
this  confederation.  It  was  a  practice,  long  in  use, 
for  a  stranger  to  drive  up  to  the  door  of  a  dwelling, 
of  any  pretension,  and  to  ask  food  and  lodging  for  the 
night.  The  custom  is  not  entirely  neglected,  even 
now,  though  increased  travelling,  and  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  inns,  have  conspired  to  put  a  stop  to  it 
This  freedom  of  intercourse  is,  clearly,  no  more  than 
a  natural  consequence  of  simplicity  of  manners,  and 
of  absence  of  suspicion.  It  is  even  practised  in  the 
northern  States.  I  remember  to  have  seen  a  coantry- 
house,  which  had  the  air  of  the  residence  of  a  man 
of  fortune,  while  travelling  in  the  interior  of  New- 
York.  Cadwallader  demanded  its  owner ^s  name  of 
a  man  by  the  road  side.     *^  It  is  near  dinner-time,^ 
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he  then  coolly  said,  "and  we  shall  not  fare  well  in 

these  woods  at  the  inn ;  let  us  tij  Mr.  'g 

table."  "  Do  you  know  him,  then  ?"  "  Not  at  all ; 
I  know  his  family,  and  he  must  know  mine."  Of 
coune  I  waB  anxious  to  see  the  result  of  such  an  in- 
terview.  A  servant  was  asked  if  Mr. waa 

at  his  residence?  The  answer  was  favourable.  We 
were  ushered  into  a  genteel  saloon,  where  we  foond 
a  very  gentleman -like  man,  a  well-bred  woman,  and 
two  or  three  charmii^  dauehten.     "  I  am  Mr.  John 

Cadwallader,  of  Cadwallader,  in  county," 

said  my  friend,  "  and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  pay 
my  reapocts  to  you  in  passing."  Our  host  held  out 
both  hands,  and  expressed  his  satis&ction  at  the  com- 
ptimtnl ;  I  was  then  introduced,  and  we  found  the 
dinner  so  abundant,  and  the  wines  so  delicious  fto 
say  nothing  of  the  young  ladies)  that  we  were  in- 
duced to  stay  till  next  day  for  a  second  trial.  In  fif^ 
other  instances,  have  gentlemen  who  had  heard  of 
our  presence  in  their  neighbourhoods,  ridden  miles 
to  meet  us,  and  to  invite  us  to  dieir  dwellings  ;  and 
I  do  firmly  believe,  that  tbrou^  Vii^nia  and  the 
Carolinas,  and  in  several  other  States,  we  mi^t  have 
travelled  without  spending  a  sixpence,  or  eating, 
drinking,  or  sleeping  in  an  inn.  Indeed,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  this  hospitality  is  one  reason  why  the 
inns  are  not  better  in  the  sonthem  States,  for,  out  of 
the  towns,  they  are  generally  worse  than  they  are 
found  to  be  fertber  norA. 

From  what  I  have  written,  you  mnet  have  already 
gathered  that  tBe  southern  States  are  to  be  divided 
into  two  classes  of  society,  or,  rather,  that  in  some 
instances,  one  State  may,  in  itself,  contain  both.  I 
allude  to  the  material  difference  which  exists  between 
the  small  proprieton,  who  are,  to  all  intents,  capital 
fannera,  with  from  four,  or  even  from  one,  to  twenty 
slaves,  aod^e  great  planters,  who  own  several  hun- 
dreds. The  former  generally  grow  wheat,  com, 
C  c2 
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(maize)  and  all  the  other  articles  of  a  divided  hua- 
bandry;  while  the  others  produce  tobacco,  rice,  col- 
ton,  or  sugar.  They  are,  however)  beginning  to  grow 
tobacco  in  some  of  the  free  States,  as  in  Olao. 

But  I  have  not  room,  or  koowle^e  enougfi,  to 
ter  into  the  endless  details  wluch  such  a  state  of 
ciety,  and  regions  so  vast,  can  produce.  Yoa  will 
see  some  curious  account?  of  maoners  and  customs 
in  the  '^  Letters  from  the  South,^^  a  book  that  is  as- 
cribed to  Mr.  Paulding,  an  American  writer,  who 
stands  amon^  the  hi^est  of  his  countrymen  for  talent, 
and  who,  being  a  gentleman  generaUy  known  t#  his 
countrymen,  has  had  the  best  opportunities  for  observ- 
ing their  manners  in  those  parts  of  the  country  that 
he  has  visited. 


TO  THE  COUNT  JULES  DE  BETHIZY, 

8fc*  Sfc. 


•  7 

BostoD, 


I  ARRIVED  here  about  a  fortnight  since,  in  order  to 
see  the  town,  and  to  witness  a  ceremony  that  took 
place  yesterday.  Before  attempting  a  description  of 
the  latter,  I  shall  give  a  brief  answer  to  your  question 
concerning  the  movements  of  your  countryman. 

During  my  recent  excursions  to  the  south,  1  fre- 
ruently  met  La  Fayette,  who  has  now  been  in  nearlv 
all,  if  not  in  every  one,  of  the  twenty-four  States  oiF 
this  Union.  So  far  from  the  warmth  and  cordiality 
of  his  reception  having  in  the  least  abated,  he  is  just 
as  much  the  object  of  affectionate  and  sincere  atteo- 


tioii  to-day  as  he  wai  (be  hour  be  Isaded.  We  were 
in  New- York  together  lately,  when  there  was  a  con- 
stant succession  of  entertainments  in  his  honour,  and 
as  earnest  a  desire  manifested  to  press  about  his  per- 
son as  in  the  interviews  I  have  so  often  related. 

Among  the  different  public  exhiUtions  got  up  oo 
this  occasion,  there  wai  one  which  is  wormy  of  be- 
ing particularly  mentioned,  by  ita  singularity.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  wood  used  in  the  construction  of 
most  American  houses.  Until  witlua  the  last  twenty 
years  a  great  many  in  New-Yoric  (more  especially  in 
the  less  pretending  quarten  of  the  town)  were  Imilt 
of  this  material  altogether.  There  are,  consequently, 
an  extraordinary  number  of  fires  in  that  ci^.  Fires 
arc  infinitely  more  frequent  in  all  parts  of  America 
than  in  Europe,  from  this  very  cause.  In  a  city  like 
New- York,  it  is  also  a  consequence  of  frequent  dan- 
ger from  snch  an  enemy,  that  there  exist  admirable 
skill  and  preparEtion  to  subdue  it.  It  is  often  said, 
and,  from  repeated  observation  I  believe  it  to  be  true, 
that  the  firemen  of  New- York  are  more  expert  and 
adventorous  than  those  of  any  other  town  in  the 
world.  When  an  alarm  is  given,  the  citizens,  in 
genera),  give  themselves  no  trouble  in  the  matter, 
unless  chance  has  placed  them  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  danger.  The  cry  is  sounded  by  boys 
and  repeated  by  the  firemen  themselves,  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  then  a  few  or  more  bells,  according  to 
the  degree  of  the  danger,  ring  the'  alarm.  In  the 
day  these  frequent  cries  produce  no  extraordinary 
sensation,  but  when  they  break  in  upon  the  stiUness 
and  securi^  of  the  n^t,  I  scarcely  know  a  more 
startling  or  disagreeable  interruption  to  one's  slum- 
bers. There  is  a  defect  in  this  part  of  the  ansnge- 
ment,  tbou^  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  well 
remedied  under  the  present  system.  The  firemen 
are  citizens  f  chiefly  sbop-keeperB  and  mechanica, 
and  they  pursue  their  ordinary  emptoymentt  at  all 
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times,  except  when  required  to  meet  to  render  aid, 
or  occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  disdpline.  The 
latter  is  little  needed,  however,  in  a  place  where 
there  is  so  much  serious  practice. 

1  remember  to  have  been  at  one  of  these  fires  in 
the  night  A  vast  pile  of  pine  boards,  which  filled 
a  lot  adjoining  a  row  of  noble  brick  houses,  was 
in  flames  when  I  reached  the  place.  Within  6Rj 
\  feet,  on  the  other  side,  there  stood  a  small  teniDorarj 
\^  wooden  building.  The  sheets  of  the  element  flashed 
upwards  against  a  battlement  of  brick,  which  tbej 
even  surmounted,  and  bending  like  tbe  tongue  of  the 
serpent,  they  wound  themselves  aloi^  the  cornices 
of  the  adjoining  dwelling.  It  was  too  late  to  save 
much  of  the  lumber,  and  all  the  attention  of  the  tire- 
men  was^ven  to  the  buildings.  Engine  arrived  after 
engine,  with  great  rapidity ;  and  with  the  roost  beau- 
tiful accuracy,  the  captain  of  each  machine  took  his 
station  in  the  place  he  was  ordered  to  occupy.  There 
might  have  been  two  thousand  persons  collected  at 
the  spot ;  but  scarcely  any  other  sound  was  heani 
than  Uie  whizzing  of  the  streams  of  water,  the  strokes 
of  the  engines,  and  the  crackling  of  the  conflagration. 
Water  was  thrown  from  one  machine  to  another,  bv 
means  of  conducting  leathern  tubes.  One  of  those, 
near  which  I  stood,  burst.  I  followed  the  man  who 
was  sent  on  the  errand  that  immediately  succeeded 
the  discovery  of  the  accident  He  approached  a 
carriage  loaded  with  the  article  he  needed,  and  com- 
municated the  fact ;  ^^  So  many  feet  of  hose,^^  said 
the  person  to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  with  per- 
fect quiet ;  it  was  supplied,  and  the  damage  was  re- 
paired without  the  sli^test  confusion,  and  without 
the  least  unnecessary  delay.  From  time  to  time,  the 
flames  were  seen  kindling  on  the  roof  of  a  small 
wooden  building,  and  then  the  engine  nearest  the 
conflagration  directed  its  stream,  for  an  instant^  to 
the  spot    No  rifleman  could  have  sent  his  deadly 
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mcsseoscr  with  surer  aim,  than  tbe  water  fell  upon 
the  little  torch-like  flame. 

The  families  continued  in  tbe  adjoining  houses, 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  building  n«kt  the  lumber, 
resolutely  refused  to  open  his  doors  for  the  removal 
of  tbe  furniture,  thoudi  hia  cornices  were  frequently 
blazing.  He  was  ri^t-,  for  the  steadiness,  activity, 
and  SKill  of  the  firemen,  soon  reduced  the  glarit^ 
torrent  of  the  elements  to  a  pile  of  black  smouldering 
ruin. 

The  ceremony  to  which  I  alluded  in  the  opening 
of  this  letter,  was  a  review  of  these  firemen  by  La 
Payette.  The  engines,  with  their  companies,  were 
all  assembled  in  the  little  park  (paddock  would  be  a 
better  name,)  in  front  of  the  City  Hall.  These  engines 
bearsome  such  compaHsoo  to  the  et^nea  of  Europe, 
as  the  English  mail-coachea,  on  a  birth-day,  bear  to 
the  ordinary  French  dil^nces  in  the  provinces.  No 
nobleman^  carriage  is  more  glossy,  neater,  or,  con- 
fiiderii^  their  respective  olg^ts,  of  more  graceful 
form.  They  are  also  a  Uttlai-larger  than  those  we 
see  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  though  not  in  the 
least  clumsy.  When  X^a  Fayette  had  passed  in  front 
of  these  beautiful  and  exquiutely  neat  machines, 
they  formed  themselves  in  a  circle.  At  a  signal  the 
engines  were  played,  and  for^  limpid  streams  shot 
upward,  toward  an  imaginary  point  in  the  air.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  they  all  reached  that  point  at 
the  same  instant,  and  their  water  uniting,  they  formed 
a  jit  d'eau  that  was  as  remarkable  for  its  conceit  aa 
for  its  beauty. 

But  tbe  ceremony  yesterday,  was  of  a  veiy  differ- 
ent descripdoD.  It  was  tbe  aoniveraaiy  of  the  battte 
of  Bunker's  hill.  Fifty  years  ago,  tbe  yeomanry  of 
New  England  first  met  the  battalions  of  England,  in 
open  and  deadly  conflict.  The  affair  of  Lexington 
bad  occurred  a  few  weeks  earlier ;  but,  though  blood 
was  first  drawn  in  that  straggling  contest,  it  neither 
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produced  the  important  resalts,  nor  was  it  character- 
ized by  so  many  striking  and  memorable  incideoti  as 
the  adSlair  on  the  hill. 

In  the  battft  of  Bunker's  hill,  the  Americans  had 
no  positive  leader.  A  thousand  men,  chiefly  youths 
under  the  age  of  five-and-twenty,  passed  over  in  the 
ni^t  from  Uie  adjacent  country,  into  the  peninsula 
of  Charlestown.  It  was  intended  to  occupy  a  high 
conical  eminence  called  Bunker's  hill,  at  tiie  distance 
of  long  cannon-shot  from  the  batteries  in  the  town 
of  Boston.  By  some  mistake,  the  working  party 
advanced  much  nearer  to  the  enemy,  and  took  poa> 
session  of  a  much  lower  ridge  of  land,  that  termin- 
ated suddenly  at  a  short  distance  in  their  front,  quite 
near  to  the  shore.  The  latter  hill  was,  in  fact,  known 
by  the  name  of  Breed's.*  Here  a  small  redoubt, 
flanked  by  a  low  entrenchment,  was  thrown  up.  The 
party  who  performed  this  labour,  was  led  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  Prescott,  who  had  seen  some 
service  in  the  colonial(wars,  and  who  held  the  rank 
of  colonel  in  the  levirt  of  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  You  will  remember  that  the  afikir  oc- 
curred in  the  summer  of  1775,  and,  as  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  colonies  was  not  declared  until  July 
1 776,  the  appellation  of  States  was  then  unknown. 

There  was  an  eminent  physician  in  Boston,  of  the 
name  of  Warren,  who  had  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
in  all  the  political  measures  that  preceded  the  quar^ 
rel.  This  person  was  distinguished  for  his  high  moral 
intrepidity.  As  he  was  a  man  in  the  vigour  of  life, 
and  of  a  daring  mind,  the  provincial  congress  of  Mas- 
sachusetts had  chosen  him  a  major-general  in  their 
levies,  only  the  day  before  the  battle. 

General  Warren  appeared  on  Breed's  hill  in  the 


*  BuDker  an^  Breed  are  the  Dames  of  two  families  of  Nc^ 
England.    Individuals  of  those  names  were,  or  had  been,  the 
owners  of  the  two  hills  in  question. 
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monung,  bearii^  a  musket,  tbou^  not  with  an^  de- 
sire  to  exercise  ms  newly  acquired  military  audiority. 
Delicacy  to  bis  veteran  countryman,  and  pertiaps 
some  incompleteneas  in  the  forms  of  his  appointment, 
mi^t  have  forbidden  such  an  assumption  of  power. 
It  IS  said  that  Mr.  Preacott  offered  him  the  command, 
and  that  he  declined  assuming  it  In  the  coarse  of 
die  movements  that  precede  the  conflict,  General 
Putnam,  a  well-known  partisan  officer  of  the  adjoin- 
ing province  of  Comiecticut,  led'  some  small  bodies 
into  the  peninsula,  over  whom,  he  of  course  exer- 
cised a  species  of  authority.  But  the  chief  command, 
if  it  belonged  to  any  one,  was  the  ri^t  of  Mr.  Prea- 
cott, who  constructed,  and  who  held  the  half-finished 
redoubt  The  result  of  the  battle  is  well  known ; 
but,  nnhappily,  at  its  close,  Mr.  Warreu,  or  as  be  is 
usually  called  Erom  (he  nature  of  his  death,  Generai 
Warren,  fell,  by  a  musket-ball  which  passed  through 
his  bead. 

The  exceediog  merit  and  unquestipnable  patriots 
ism,  no  less  than  the  hi^'rank  which  this  gentleman 
was  destined  by  his  countrymen  to  fill,  induced  them 
to  consider  his  loss,  and  very  justly,  as  tbe  greatest 
calamity  that  befell  them  on  that  day.     A  small,  un- 

Eretending  monument,  of  very  peTishable  ^rnaterials, 
ad,  therefore,  been  erected  to  his  memory,  on  the 
precise  spot  where  be  fell.  But  it  is  now.  intended 
to  rear  a  column  in  granite,  which  shaltf  be  more 
worthy  of  the  great  occasion,  and  more  in  confonnity 
with  the  augmented  means  of  the  State,  to  perpetu- 
ate an  event  which  is  deemed  to  be  so  creditable  to 
dieir  eicrtiong  in  the  conflict.  The  ceremony  of 
yesterday  was  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  this  monu- 
ment. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  pro- 
ceedings that  were  alike  noble  and  aSecting-  Tens 
of  thousands  were  on  the  hill,  and  Mr.  Webster,  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  Boston,  addressed  his  coun- 
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tiytnen  from  a  stand  where  hb  words  reached  fiie 
ears  of  a  multitude.  I  saw  La  Fayette  in  the  occa- 
pancy  of  a  high  place,  and  when  the  orator  spoke  of 
his  particular  services,  ttiere  were  a  few  minutes  of 
intense  and  delightful  interest  There  was  also  a  little 
group  of  gray-headed  and  tottering  Teterans^  who, 
mky  years  berore,  had  risked  ttieir  lives,  or  shed  their 
blood,  on  the  precise  spot  where  so  many  people  hid 
now  assembled  in  prosperous  and  peaceful  secoritj. 
Altogether  it  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  ceremo- 
nies I  ever  witnessed,  and  I  regret  that  my limitB  ab- 
solutely forbid  its  description.  Amoi^  other  thingis, 
there  was  an  entertainment  spread  on  the  bill,  of 
near  or  quite  four  thousand  covers. 

Boston  is  a  wealthy,  a  thriving,  and  decidedly  a 
picturesque  town.  It  stands  on  an  uneven  surface, 
and  it  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  a  peninsula  of 
several  miles  in  circuit.  Large  villages  are  rising 
on  the  adjoining  shores,  at  the  diflerent  points  where 
the  numerous  bridges  connect  the  town  with  what 
may  be  called  the  main.  The  population,  within  a 
circumference  of  twelve  miles,  must,  I  think,  exceed 
eighty  thousand  souls.  The  harbour  is  beautiful,  and 
dotted  with  islands.  It  is  one  of  the  most  secure  in 
America,  and  would  easily  contain  five  or  six  hun- 
dred sail.  But  there  is  no  fixing  its  limits,  as  it  is 
several  miles  to  the  open  sea,  and  warehouses  might 
be  erected  to  advantage  on  most  of  the  islands,  espe- 
cially if  a  few  breakwaters  were  constructed. 

One  of  the  best,  and  the  oldest  of  the  universities 
of  the  United  States,  is  within  a  few  miles  of  Boston. 
We  visited  this  institution,  as  well  as  that  of  Yale,  in 
our  iourney  to  this  place.  We  dined  in  the  commons 
of  the  latter,  with  one  of  the  tutors.  I  was  struck 
with  one  <:ircumstance  on  this  occasion,  which,  as  it 
is  in  striking  contrast  with  what  occurs  in  the  univer- 
sities of  the  mother  countr)',  I  shall  mention. 

Cadwallader  has  a  kinsman  at  Yale,  who  is  de- 
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scended  from  one  of  tbe  wealthiest  uid  beet  known 
iBmilies  of  this  country.  The  young  man  tumseU^ 
who  is  a  fine,  gentleman-like  and  manljr  youth,  ia 
actually  in  poueaBion  (or  will  be  oo  attaining  his 
majori^)  of  a  (brtune  that  would  be  deemed  yerj 
laige  in  most  countries.  He  dined  at  a  table  witlun 
twenty  feet  of  us.  During  the  repast,  which  was 
exceedingly  limple  and  without  any  beverage  but 
water .  and  cider,  I  observed  one  of  the  servants 
coolly  seated  bj  the  nde  of,  and  in  close  conference 
with,  the  kinsman  of  my  friend.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  domestic  arose  to  hand  the  bread  to  one  of  the 
youi^  gentlemen.  In  the  course  of  the  evening, 
when  we  were  at  our  inn,  I  ventured  to  ask  the 
youth  if  the  aervanfs  of  the  nnivetwty  were  permit- 
ted to  take  such  liberties.  The  &ce  of  the  young 
man  flushed,  and  he  told  me  he  did  not  underatand 
me.     1  explained.     "  Oh,  that  was  '  ■ ;  he  is  a 

class-mate:  but  he  waits,  durii^  the  meals,  in  order 
to  pav  his  board:  he  is  poor,  and  can  do  no  better." 
"  And  you  make  a  companion  of  him?"  "  Why  not: 
is  poverty  a  shame?"     I  was  silenced,  and  when 

— ' had  left  us,  the  conversation  was  renewed 

between  Cadwallader  and  myself 

"  There  is  a  sineular  but  gross  error  prevalent  in 
Europe,"  said  my  triend,  "cm  the  subject  of  the  in- 
fluence of  wealth  in  America.  Money  is  a  positive 
good  every  where,  since  it  buys  not  only  necessaries* 
but  commands,  in  a  ^ater  or  less  degree,  the  re- 
spect of  those  who  wish  to  pr<^t  by  it  But  money 
is  more  within  the  reach  of  individuals  here  than  any 
where  else,  at  least,  a  sufficiency  of  money  to  leave 
men  in  &e  possession  of  those  independent  feelings 
which  belong  to  nature,  and  which  must  be  suppress- 
ed by  some  artificial  cause,  or  they  will  be  fonnd  in 
every  bosom,  inasmuch  as  they  depend  on  the  inhe- 
rent qualities  of  pride  and  will.  1  think  money  ot 
more  importance  in  Eiwland,  than  in  any  country  I 

Vol.  n.  T)  d 
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have  ever  visited.  It  is  obviously  necessary  it  shooU 
be  so,  since,  without  it,  men  are  reduced  to  scanty 
means  of  subsistence,  and  to  a  straitened  and  often 
miserable  economy.  I  have  seen  people  in  Ei^land 
with  incomes  of  two  or  diree  hundred  a  year,  exist- 
ing  in  narrow  lod^ngs,  compelled  to  calculate  doaely 
the  amount  of  their  d^y  consumption,  and  positively 
enjoying  no  one  exclusive  advantage ;  when  men  of 
the  same  income,  in  America,  miait  dwell  id  houses 
of  three  times  their  size,  better  nimished,  and  sup- 
plied in  abundance  with  every  necessary  of  life ;  in- 
deed,  in  an  abundance  that  is  scarcely  known  in  any 
part  of  Europe.  I  know  this  fact  from  close  observa- 
tion. People  may  wish  to  dispute  it ;  but  the  prices 
of  things  are  sufficient  evidences  of  its  truth.  There 
is  scarcely  a  necessary  of  life,  clothes  and  some  few 
manufactured  articles  excepted,  that  is  not  to  be  had 
at  about  half  the  cost  in  America  that  it  can  be  had 
in  England.  But  most  of  the  exceptions  are  articles 
to  be  purchased  rarely:  in  the  articles  of  luxury-, 
there  is  no  comparison.  It  is,  therefore,  no  more 
than  a  natural  consequence  of  such  abundance,  tliat 
money  should  be  less  esteemed  than  where  indul- 
gences are  dearer.  Then  our  institutions,  our  habits, 
and  our  opinions,  give  no  artificial  importance  to 
wealth.  A  man  can  neither  buy  preferment  in  church, 
state,  army,  navy,  nor  in  any  thing  else,  with  his  dol- 
lars. He  can  give  dinners,  and  he  can  educate  his  chil- 
dren, and  give  them  manners,  and,  in  this  direct  and 
natural  manner,  advance  his  own  or  their  importance ; 
but  there  the  benefits  of  money  cease.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  society  is  not  penetrated  in  America 
by  the  use  of  money,  for  it  is  to  be  penetrated  everv 
where  by  its  agency ;  but  it  must  be  done  here  ex- 
actly as  it  is  done  in  France,  for  instance ;  and  it  has 
vastly  less  instramentaJity  in  effecting  that  object  than 
it  has  in  England.  A  rich  widow  cannot  get  prece- 
dency o(  Uei  sw^edors^  by  giving  her  hand  to  any 
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Eosae38or  of  a  high  title ;  nor  can  a  seat  in  Congress 
e  bought,  and  dollars  be  made  the  entering  wedge 
of  further  advancement,  except  as  people  choose  to 
yield  to  their  influence  in  the  shape  of  entertain- 
ments, extravagance,  and  show.  In  point  of  fact, 
money,  without  character,  will  do  little  here  beyond 
what  it  can  get  in  plain  barter.  But  you  have  been 
at  Oxford.  There,  young  men  can  buy  silk  gowns, 
and,  with  silk  gowns,  consideration,  and  with  consid- 
ersdon  that  is  Bought  by  money,  they  get  exa^rated' 
and  unnatural  ideas  of  its  importance.     You  see 

young never  dreamt  that  his  class-mate  was 

poor,  though  he  himself  has  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand a  year.  I  affirm,  for  I  have  passed  the  ordeal, 
and  I  know  it,  that  the  thought  of  distinction  from 
money  never  enters  the  head  of  an  American  school- 
boy, unicsa,  indeed,  it  may  be  the  child  of  some  ex- 
ceedii^ly  vulgar  parvenu. 

"  Now,  what  c6n  be  more  absurd  than  the  fact  that 
grave  English  writers  are  constantly  affirming,  that 
there  is  no  other  ground  of  distinction  in  America 
than  money  ?  This  incessant  habit  of  asserting  so 
faring  a  falsehood  can  only  proceed  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  exorbitant  influence  of  wealth  among 
themselves.  There  is  no  sort  of  doubt,  that  when 
money  is  united  to  merit  and  talent,  in  the  United 
States,  it  can  do  more  than  when  the  latter  qualir 
ties  stand  unsupported  by  so  powerful  an  ally ;  but 
among  all  the  unjust  and  ridiculous  charges  brought 
against  us,  there  is  not  one  more  absurd  than  this, 
that  money  places  men  in  power,  or  at  the  head  of 
society,  or  hi^  in  the  estimation  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens. With  the  exception  of  the  Patroon,  there  is 
not  a  decidedly  wealthy  man  in  the  whole  represent- 
ation of  the  State  of  New-Yoric  Mr.  Clinton  is  no- 
toriously very  poor.  Of  alt  the  Presidents,  only  one 
could  be  called  rich.  There  is  not  a  man  of  any 
great  fortune  in  any  one  of  the  h^er  offices  of  the 
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general  goTemment ;  and  it  is  not  tiboai^  ybtj  icpn- 
taUe  for  a  man  ^  eood  eitalie  to  fill  a  ■itaatiim  of 
mere  emolument  Indeed,  hb  oonntiTmea  wnM 
not  let  him  have  it|  for  the  simple  reason^timt  he  had 
enough  already,  unless  Jus  peculiar  taleota  weie 
needed. 

^^ As  to  society,  it  most  always  support  ttialpait 
of  its  influence  which  ia  dependent  on  show  ana  ex- 
pense, by  money;  but  in  laqge  towns,  where  there  is 
competition  in  wealth,  as  in  other  things,  moMj  does 
but  little  in  ttis  way,  and  it  is  erery  horn  doing  less. 
You  scarcely  saV  a  paroitm^  unlns  he  Ittd  nseril, 
([and  a  larae  proportion  of  ovarparvmui  ha^e  merit,) 
in  the  circle  into  which  I  introduced  you,  though  you 
saw  a  vast  number  of  .men  of  breeding  and  character, 
who  had  very  little  money.  It  is  impossible  to  pre- 
▼ent  people  who  have  money  from  nding  in  coaches 
and  givii^  entertainments,  and  it  is  not  posaiUe  to 
prevent  people  of  gravelling  minds  from  envying  them 
these  enjoyments;  but  it  is  possible  for  a  community 
to  be  so  constituted  as  to  linut  die  superiority  of  mere 
money;  and  if  such  a  community  exists  on  the  globe, 
it  exists  here.  I  dare  say  that  men  who  have  made 
their  money,  get  purse-proud,  in  die  United  Statea,  aa 
they  do  in  other  places ;  but  it  must  be  oroved  that 
men  who  have  not  money  are  abject,  ana  time-serv- 
ings and  spiridess,  before  any  dung  is  made  out  to> 
wards  establishing  that  money  does  more  in  America 
than  it  does  in  France,  or  huf  as  much  as  it  does  in 
Ei^land.'' 

I  must  saVf  that  my  own  observations  confirm  dm 
opinion.  There  was  a  beautifiil  simplicity  in  the 
conduct  of  youi^  ■,  that  denoted  an  entire  ab- 

sence of  the  coarser  influence  of  money,  and  which 
rke  vohunes  in  favour  of  the  wise  regolationa  of 
institutions  of  his  college.  I  am  assured,  and,  ao 
Sblt  as  opportunitywillallowmetospeak,lhave  every 
where  seen  the  most  perfect  and  just  equality  in  the 
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treatment  of  the  youths,  in  all  the  public  schools  I 
have  visited.  I  am  told  that  this  was  not  always  the 
case.  Id  Harvnrd  College,  for  instance,  before  the 
revolution,  the  aristocratic  classification  of  the  mother 
countrj'  prevailed,  and  boys  were  taught  from  earliest 
life,  to  consider  the  adventitious  circumstances  of 
wealQi  and  birth  as  being  things  of  primary  good.  As 
Cadwatlader  says,  they  who  write  of  this  country, 
should  know  more  of  the  actual  state  of  its  society 
before  they  affirm  so  boldly  that  this  or  that  influence 
controls  socie^,  on  authority  no  better  than  the 
habits  of  those  who  live  under  systems  so  totally  dif- 
ferent -  I  have  certainly  seen  sneers  in  the  public 
journals,  and  heard  them  uttered  too,  against  the 
sudden  elevation  of  this  or  that  individual,  by  means 
of  his  wealth ;  but  I  find,  on  examination,  that  his 
rise  is  little  more  than  the  style  he  can  display,  at  the 
coat  of  money,  and  that  the  bottom  of  the  complaints 
is  generally  envy.  The  boldness  and  distinctness  with 
which  these  remarics  themselves  are  made,  are  proofs 
that  there  is  no  overwhelming,  since  there  is  not  even 
a  silencing,  influence  attached  to  the  possession  of 
wealth. 


TO  THE  COMTE  JULES  DE  b£tHIZT. 
be.  it. 


WvbiagtoB, ^ 

Mr  pen  grows  weary,  for  1  have  seen  so  mach, 
and  wntten  so  little  to  the  purpose,  that  I  feel  dia- 
posed  to  throw  it  away  altc»etiier.  After  makiDe 
the  tour  of  the  coast  of  New-England,  and  seeing  alt 
its  large  towns,  I  have  returned  here  to  prepare  for 
my  departure.  I  cannot  quit  the  country,  however, 
^vithout  giving  you  a  summary  of  the  inifbrmation  1 
Dd2 
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have  guned,  or  wittioat  iiklolging  a  lilfle  ui  wifriih 
tioiiB  to  wUch  fliat  inlMiiifttioii  nmst  vmbamj  ghre 

flBC* 

The  first  reflectioD  fliat  k  excited  m  the  mnidl  of 
an  intelligoit  foidgoer,  afW  viflitiog  Ifaeeo  Stetoa.  is 
an  inquirj  into  the  causes  that  have  affiscted  ao  mnch 
with  means  so  limited,*  and  in  a  time  to  short  A 
centarj  ago,  the  whole  of  the  IflOOfiOO  of  aqoare 
miles  that  are  now  more  or  less  occapied  bjr  these 
pewle,  did  not  contun  a  milHon  of  simls.  So  kle 
as  &  jear  1776,  ttie  population  was  materialljr  mder 
S^Q0O,OOO ;  nor  at  the  time  did  ttiejr  actoaUjr  eovcr 
more  tfwn  200,000  s^oaie  miles,  if  indeed  mej  cov* 
^red  as  much.  But  since  the  peace  of  1783,  activity, 
enterprise,  intelligence,  and  skill,  appear  to  have  been 
contending  with  each  other,  and  uiey  have  certainly 
prodaced  a  result  that  the  world  mis  never  before 
witnessed.  I  have  heard  Europeans  sav,  that  vdien 
tiiey  have  heard  that  the  Americans,  of  whom  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  think  as  dwellers  in  remote 
'  and  dark  forests,  possessed  a  million  of  tons  of 
shipping,  they  believed  their  neutral  chamcter  had 
made  their  flag  a  cloak  for  tfie  enterprise  and  wealth 
of  other  nations.  No  doubt  their  commerce  was  a 
little  unnaturally  forced,  and  many  frauds  did  exist ; 
but  the  motives  for  deception  have  ceased  these  dozen 
years,  and  still  America  has  a  million  and  a  half  of 
tonnage.  Perhaps  no  one  demonstration  of  the  eneigy 
of  this  population  has  excited  in  Europe  the  surprise 
that  has  been  created  by  the  boldness  and  dexterity 
vrith  which  they  have  constructed  canals,  tfiat  put  to 
shame  all  similar  worics  any  where  else.  We  under- 
stand the  nature  and  ibe  expense  of  this  descriptioo 
of  public  works,  and  we  know  how  to  make  a  proper 
estimate  of  the  enterprise  necessary  to  efiect  them. 
But  althou^  the  system  of  canals,  which  has  broke 
so  suddenly  into  existence  in  the  United  States,  within 
tte  last  ten  years,  aiguet  ap  •'ivaficed  and  advancing 
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state  of  society,  it  manifests  no  new  principle  of  en- 
ergy. It  may  be  a  hi^er  exhibition  of  the  quali^, 
since  the  stage  of  improTement  demands  a  superior 
manifestation  of  gkill;  but,  believe  me,  the  spirit 
which  has  produced  it  haa  not  been  dormant  an  hour 
unce  the  British  colomea  have  achieved  their  inde- 
pendence. 

Although  circumatances  have  lessened  the  interest 
which  Europe  has  felt  in  America,  it  may  be  well 
questioned,  -whether  the  United  States  do  not,  at  this 
hour,  enjoy  a  hi^er  consideration,  on  our  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  than  ate  political  doctrines,  formeriy  in 
fashion,  would  have  given  to  a  people  so  dispersed, 
so  few  in  numbers,  and  so  remote.  Their  vast  and 
growing  commerce,  alone,  makes  them  an  object  of 
the  greatest  attention ;  and  the  sure  conviction  that 
the  child  of  that  commerce,  a  marine,  is  likely  soon 
to  play  its  part  in  the  great  game  of  nations,  gives 
additional  interest  to  this  republic.  Still  our  antici- 
pations are  vague,  founded  on  data  but  imperfectiy 
understood,  and,  at  all  times,  fettered  by  the  preju* 
dices  and  distinctive  opinions  of  our  own  hemisphere. 

In  the  first  place,  the  influence  of  emigration  on 
the  growth  of  the  United  States  has  been  usually 
overrated  by  Europeans.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
say,  already,  that  for  thirty  years  it  did  not  add  many 
more  than  five  thousand  souls,  annually,  to  the  popu- 
lation. The  fact  is  sofficiently  known  by  the  returns 
of  the  custom-houses,  where  all  masters  of  vessels  are 
obliged  to  report  the  number  of  their  passengers.  Tt 
is  true,  that  thousands,  who  leave  the  mother  country  ' 
for  the  British  provinces,  find  their  way  into  the  re- 
public by  land ;  but,  perhaps,  an  equal  number  of 
natives  have  removed  into  ±e  Canadas,  the  upper 
province  of  which  is  neariy,  or  quite  half,  peopled  hy 
em^jrants  from  the  States,  or  thdr  descendants. 

The  first,  the  most  important  and  the  least  under- 
stood, cause  of  the  exceeding  advance  of  the  Ameii> 
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can  States,  is  to  Ibe  feund  id  llie  chaimcter  of  tfaev 
nidation.  The  genefal  diffarion  of  a  rapedabk 
ee  of  inteffigence*  wo«]d,  of  itBtHi  pmiooe  att 
:t  that  it  m^t  be  difficok  to  estiimte  preciwif, 
bat  which  may  be  always  traced  in  its  sUougcal  point 
of  view,  in  the  itapectiYe  conditions  of  toe  Mvage 
and  of  the  civilized  man.  In  addition  to  ttns  general 
and  mighty  cause,  the  actual  necessities  of  society 
supply  an  incentive  to  ingenuity  and  talent)  that  are 
wanted  elsewhere.  Were  the  American  an  indolent 
and  contented  bdn^  nurtured  in  dulneas,  and  kqpt 
in  ignorance  of  ttie  mcentives  which  proinpt  men  to 
exertion,  this  very  state  of  necessity  migbt  aenre  to 
depress  him  still  lower  in  the  scale  of  being.  Bot 
there  is  nothing  more  surprising  in  die  country,  than 
the  universal  knowledge  which  exists  of  the  condition 
of  Europe.  Their  wants,  therefore,  feed  their  de- 
sires, and,  together,  they  ^ve  birdi  to  all  the  thou- 
sand auxiliaries  of  exceeding  ingenuity.  A  proof  of 
this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  me  manner  in  which  the 
first  canal  of  any  importance  was  constructed.  As  it 
speaks  volumes  on  the  subject,  I  shall  relate  it. 

Five^nd-twenty  years  ago,  engineers  from  Europe 
began  to  make  their  appearance  in  America.  They 
brought  with  them  the  rules  of  science,  and  a  compe* 
tent  knowledge  of  the  estimates  of  force,  and  the 
adaptation  of  principles  to  results ;  but  they  brou^t 
diem,  all  calculated  to  meet  the  contingencies  of 
die  European  mto.  Experience  showed  that  they 
neither  knew  how  to  allow  for  the  difficulties 
of  a  novel  situation,  nor  for  the  excess  of  intellect 
fliey  were  enabled  to  use.  Their  estimates  were 
always  wild,  uncertain,  and  fatal,  in  a  country  t^t 
was  still  experimenting.  But  five-and-twenty  years 
ago  was  too  ^oon  for  canals  in  America.  It  was  wise 
to  wait  for  a  political  symptom  in  a  country  where 
a  natural  impulse  will  always  indicate  the  hour  for 
action.    Thou^  five-and-twenty,  or  twenty,  or  even 
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fifteen  yeare,  were  too  soon,  still  ten  were  not  Ten 
years  ago,  demonstratioDS  had  been  made  which  en- 
abled keen  observere  to  detect  that  the  time  for  ex- 
traordinaiT  exertion  had  come.  The  great  westem 
canal  of  New- York  was  conceived  and  planned.  But 
instead  of  seeking  for  European  engineers,  a  few  of 
the  common  surveyors  of  the  covntry  were  called  to 
the  aid  of  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  duty 
of  making  the  estimates ;  and  men  of  practical  know- 
ledge, who  understood  the  people  with  whom  they 
had  to  deal,  and  who  had  tutored  their  laculties  in 
the  dwusand  colUgioDs  of  active  life,  were  brou^t 
to  the  task  as  counsellois.  The  result  is  worthy  of 
grave  attention.  The  work,  in  its  fruits  and  in  its 
positive  extent,  exceeded  any  thing  of  a  similar  na- 
ture ever  attempted  in  Clmstendon).  The  authority 
to  whom  responnbility  was  due,  was  more  exactii^ 
than  any  of  our  hemkphere.  Economy  was  incul- 
cated to  a  degree  little  known  in  other  nations ;  and, 
in  short,  greater  accuracy  than  usual  was  required 
under  circumstances  apparently  the  least  favourable 
to  attain  it  Now,  this  canal  was  made  (with  such 
means)  at  a  materially  less  co«t,  in  infinitely  less 
time,  and  with  a  boldness  in  the  estimates,  and  an 
accuracy  in  the  results,  that  were  next  to  marvellous. 
There  was  not  a  man  of  any  reputation  (or  science 
employed  in  the  wotk.  But  the  utmost  practical 
knowfedge  of  men  and  of  things  was  manifested 
in  the  whole  of  the  affair.  The  beginnii^  of  each 
year  brought  its  estimate  of  the  expense,  and  of  the 

Sirofits,  and  the  close  its  returns,  m  wonderfol  con- 
brmity.  The  labour  is  completed,  and  the  bene6t 
is  exceeding  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine. 

In  tiiis  sketch  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  New- York  canal  has  been  made,  we  may  trace 
the  cause  of  the  prodigious  advance  of  tlus  natiotk 
Some  such  woHc  as  this  was  necessai^  to  demonstrate 
to  the  world,  that  the  qualities 'which  are  so  exclo- 
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smlf  ttie  fruits  of  Vbeify  .And  4^  a  dHfiwed  intdfi- 
gence,  have  an  ezisteiice  dsewbere  thui  id  tfae  d» 
nreaof  tfaegood.  WiHwnt  H,  it  in^|ht  have  bean  nid, 
tfae  advance  of  Aawnca  is  deceptive ;  abe  is  doing  am 
more  flian  our  owe  population  could  do  ond^  oi* 
cumstances  -that  admitted  of  so  mock  daplmji  M 
she  will  find  the  diSerence  between  felling  trcoa,  tad 
boming  fmests,  and  giving  flte  finiib  iffaich  dcnotea 
tile  material  progress  of  docietf.  llie  nMNiths  of  Mch 
critics  are  now  silenced.  Tbe  American  can  MMt 
to  his  plot^^,  to  his  diips,  to  big  canak,  to  hk  bndgea^ 
and,  io  diort,  to  eveiy  thing  that  is  uaefal  in  faia  pu^ 
ticular  state  of  society,  and  demand,  where  m  better 
or  a  cheaper  has  been  produced,  under  any  tlung 
like  circumstances  of  equality  t 

It  is  vain  to  deny  the  causes  or  die  eflecta  of  tfae 
American  system,  dear  B^thizv;  nor  should  a  man  as 
philanthropic  as  yourself  wish  to  deny  them,  since 
they  rest  on  principles  that  favour  the  happineM  and 
prosperity  of  the  human  race.  We  shoaU  not  cavS 
about  names,  nor  minor  distinctimis,  in  governmental 
if  tbe  great  and  moving  principles  are  such  as  cmk 
template  the  improvement  of  toe  species  io  the  maM, 
and  not  in  exclusive  and  selfish  exceptions. 

The  second  great  cause  of  the  advancement  of  th* 
United  States  is  the  abundance  wluch  is  die  conse- 
quence of  room  and  of  intelligence  united,  and  which 
ulmitsof  BO  rapid  an  increase  of  its  positive  physical 
force.  It  is  known  that  tbe  population  baa  doatrfed 
in  about  twenh'-three  yean,  nion^  it  is  supposed 
tiiat  this  rate  of  increase  is  gradoally  diminishing.  H 
is  probable  that  in  the  next  fifty-five  yean,  tbere  wiD 
be  two  more  duplications  of  die  amount  Of  ttua 
number,  sapposii^  that  slaveiy  continues  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  and  under  its  present  infiuences,  (two  tni^p 
that  cannot  be  rationally  supposed,)  seven  milKoiw 
will  be  slaves,  and  fbrty-^ree  millions  freemen.  Bat 
slavery,  dwu^  on  the  increase,  as  a  whole,  is  known 
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not  to  be  on  the  increase  in  a  ratio-  equal  to  that  of 
fee  whites. 

The  third  cause  of  the  great  progress  of  this  coun- 
try,  and  it  is  one  intimately  blended  with  all  the 
omer  moral  causes,  is  the  perfect  freedom  of  its  civil 
and  religious  instihitionB,  which  give  the  utmost  pos- 
.  nble  play  to  the  energies,  and  the  strongest  possible 
inducements  to  the  laudable  ambition  of  man. 

There  is  unquestionably  a  powerful  action  and  re- 
action between  all  these  influences,  which  produce  a 
vast  combined  result  A  rapid  review  of  what  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  general  improvement,  in  the 
nation,  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  their  effects. 

1  shall  not  write  here  of  the  condition  of  tiie  aimr, 
and  navy,  and  militia,  since  enou^  has  been  already 
said  to  furnish  a  aufliciently  accurate  knowledge  of 
those  branches  of  the  subject. 

The  finances  of  the  United  States,  you  know  to 
be  prosperous.  The  public  debt,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  war,  (1815,)  amounted  to  about  130,000,000. 
On  the  first  of  October,  1827,  it  was  68,913,541  dol- 
lars. But  as  seven  millions  of  this  debt  was  created 
for  the  purchase  of  the  bank  stock  so  often  named, 
the  true  debt  should  not  be  estimated  at  more  than 
61,913,541  dollars.*  This  debt  pays  an  interest  of ' 
6,  5,  4^,  and  3  per  cent.  On  13,296,347  dollars,  an 
interest  of  3  per  cent,  is  paidj  on  28,831,138,  an  in- 
terest of  €  per  cent,  is  paid ;  on  1 5,993,972,  an  interest 
of  4^  per  cent,  is  paid;  on  5,792,000,  an  interest  of 
5  per  cent  is  paid.  These  sums  make  the  amount 
named.  The  gradual  diminution  of  the  debt  is  taking 
place  as  fast  as  the  terms  of  the  loans  will  admit, 

*  Od  tlte  firit  oT  JannKry  tB38,  it  wu  eilimated  to  Iw 
61,413^377 dollan ;  orjdedncting  the  seven  mitlioni for  bank 
stock,  at  60,4 tsprr.  .The  writer  has  since  seen  it  uinoiiDced, 
that  6,000,000  of  princijnl  wiU  be  paid  on  the  1st  of  Jaly,  1838, 
■o  diat  the  debt  of  the  United  States,  on  that  day,  will  be  about 
56,413^7  doUara,  if  tbe  cost  of  the  bank  stock  sball  be  d«daGt- 
ed.    (See  next  pace.) 
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fliid  en  dKMe  p<Mrtioiis  wfakii  pay  4ie  Iii^iat  rate  «f 
interest  Hie  fast  mtof  be  redeemed  m  tt35,  wmi 
mobablr  witt  be  redeemed,  at  the  ptewiat  vMe  ef 
dirainutioD,  before  the  end  of  the  next  doBOft  yean, 
aniess  lome  new  caaam  fiir  loaat  riMmld  occor.  la 
additioB  to  dieae  fkcb^  it  nost  be  remembered  Ihata 
ttock  which  iyays  hot  three  p^  cei^  it  aeror  wrnlh 
par.  Thm,  if  the  13,M6,947of  thaS  per  ceste.  eaa 
be  bought  ferSOdoUaiB  ia  Oe  100,  Ob  poKtaBof 
ttie  dd»t  is  aho  reAiced  in  point  of  hct  to  lOpSSSilMt 
didlars.  So  thi^  all  duMs  considered,  flm  whale 
actual  debt  of  the  United  States  cannot  be 
ed  as  beii^  more  (on  the  1st  of  Jnljr,  1S9S) 
52,714,098  doHan,  or  somettiing  less  tmi^  1 9/)O0g00O 
of  pounds  sterling. 

In  a  country  so  united  in  interests,  but  so  aeparated 
by  distance,  a  system  of  eitended  and  eaqr  mteraai 
communication  is  of  vital  importance.  Irithoot  it, 
ndtiier  commerce,  nor  political  harmony,  nor  intelii- 

Snce,  could  exist  to  the  degree  ttiat  is  neceasary  to 
e  objects  of  die  confedenLtion.  It  has  therefore 
been  effected  at  some  cost,  but  in  a  manner  that  is 
already  returning  its  reward  in  pecnniaiy  profit,  as 
well  as  in  the  odier  great  essentiab  named.  The 
subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  brancbea, 
Tix.  that  of  iniormation,  that  of  internal  trade,  and 
that  of  personal  communication. 

For  the  first,  the  general  post-office,  with  its  mm- 
berless  dependencies,  has  been  estaUished.  The 
diffusion  of  intelligence  is  jusdy  considered  by  the 
American  statesmen  to  be  no  less  important  to  the 
preservation  of  dieir  institutions,  than  to  the  generel 
advancement  of  die  character  and  power  of  die  na- 
tion. There  are  in  the  country  about  7000  post- 
offices,  (1828*)  ft°d  a  nearly  incslculable  distance  of 
post  route.  The  chief  of  this  department  nys,  that 
there  is  now  scarcely  an  inhabited  district  of  any 
size  in  all  these  vast  regions,  to  which  die  ramifica* 
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tkms  of  these  routes  do  not  extend.  Tlie  same  admi- 
rable economy  exists  in  the  management  of  this  de- 
partment, as  in  all  the  others  of  the  government, 
Allhou^  it  is  quite  plain  that  comparatively  little 
correspondence  can  exist  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
routes  so  extended,  yet  the  department  not  only  payi 
for  itself,  but  it  is  beginning  to  yield  a  small  revenue 
to  the  country.  One  would  think  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  cost  of  letters  and  journals  waa 
greater  here  than  elsewhere.  You  shall  judge  for 
yourself.  A  letter  for  less  tiian  thirty  miles  pays  six 
cents  ;  for  less  than  ei^ty,  and  over  thirty,  ten  cents ; 
for  less  than  one  hundred  and  fiAy  miles,  and  over 
eigfa^,  twelve  and  a  half  cents ;  for  all  distances  over 
four  hmidred  miles,  twenty-five  cents.  A  cent  is  one 
hundredth  part  of  a  dollar,  or  about  an  Ei^ish  half- 
penny :  thus  a  letter  will  be  transferred  fifteen  huii> 
dred  miles,  for  a  shilling  sterling.  Double  letten 
pay  double,  until  they  attain  a  certain  weight,  when 
they  b^D  to  pay  by  the  ounce.  Printed  sheets, 
journals,  or  any  thing  else,  pay  one  cent,  for  less  than 
one  hundred  miles,  per  sheet,  and  one  cent  and  a  half 
for  all  distances  over.  The  editors  of  public  journals 
receive  all  their  printed  sheets  gratis.  The  mail  is 
carried  in  coaches  a  great  proporUou  of  the  distance, 
in  sullcies  in  other  portions,  and  on  horseback  the  rest 

The  personal  communication  is  effected  by  meana 
of  stage-coaches  and  steam-boats.  The  vast  rivers, 
and  the  prodigious  facilities  that  are  offered  by  meaua 
of  the  bays,  enable  passengers  to  travel  with  astonish- 
ing ease,  rapidity  and  cheapness.  The  traveller  may 
leave  Boston  by  land ;  a  ride  of  forty^ve  miles  brings 
him  to  Providence  ;  here  he  embarks  for  New-Yoiic, 
900  miles  further,  by  the  way  of  the  sound  of  Long 
Island ;  the  Raritan  carries  him  to  Brunswick ;  a  few 
miles  nfore  of  land  carriage  takes  him  to  the  Delaware} 
the  river  and  bay  of  that  name  bring  him  to  New- 
castle ;  three  hours  by  land,  and  he  is  on  the  waten 

Vol.  II.  E  e 
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of  the  Chesapeake ;  from  the  bay  be  may  ascend 
a  dozen  rivers,  or  proceed  along  the  coast.  At 
folk,  he  enters  a  canal,  and  by  means  of  sounds, 
and  trifling  land  carriage,  it  is  quite  possible  to  i 
the  southern  limits  of  Geoi^gia.  Most  of  this  roi 
travelled  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  and  thi 
of  it  is  daily  getting  to  be  more  so. 

The  internal  commerce  of  America  exists  witi 
^gm  least  possible  encumbrance.     It  is  conducted  cl 

''-^  b^  water,  and  an  immense  deal  of  it  is  done  c 

wise,  by  means  of  the  rivers,  that  are  so  many 
ries  penetrating  the  country  in  every  direction 
license  costs  a  few  dollars,  (two  I  believe,)  and  ) 
a  vessel  is  provided  with  such  a  document,  there 
impediment  to  its  passage  into  any  of  the  public 
ters  of  the  country.  The  whole  confederation  i 
qualifiedly  one  nation  in  respect  to  commerce. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is  also  ; 
ing  certain  military  roads  that  are  intended  to  i 
sect  the  country  in  those  directions  in  which  v 
does  not  flow.  In  addition  to  these  improvem 
States  and  chartered  companies  are  eflfecting  a 
deal  more  in  the  same  way,  that  I  have  neither 
room  nor  the  knowledge  necessary  to  communis 
As  the  debt  is  discharged,  and  larger  sums  come 
the  disposal  of  Congress,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
they  will  increase  the  expenditures,  by  advancing 
improvement  of  the  country  in  all  things  that  prop 
belong  to  their  power. 

In  manufactures,  the  Americans  have  made 
menseprogress,  since  their  separation  from  the  mol 
country.  The  great  Lord  Chatham  declared  it  sho 
be  the  policy  of  England  to  prevent  ter  colonies  fi 
manufacturing  even  a  hobnail  »*'*WmI  «Im«  njm  ^f  , 
nopolizing  wealth  was  tr  -  "^''^ift  I 

as  the  America'^     ■  '^'IB 

even  for  many  r  -  ^ 

importations  <* 
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are  greater  now  than  they  ever  have  been,  its  own 
manufacturea  have  increased  fiftj-fold. 

The  question  of  protectiog  manufacturea  hy  legis- 
lative eoBCtments,  is  the  one  which  involves  more 
political  warmth,  at  the  present  time,  than  an;  other 
question  of  mere  policy.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to 
be  the  only  one.  The  disputants  are  chiefly  men  that 
are  immediately  interested  in  the  result,  Uiough  it  ie 
certain,  that  a  few  leading  politicians  adopt  the  op- 
posite sides  on  policy  or  on  principle.  The  only  r^ 
point  in  dispute  is,  whether  America  has  reached  the 
period  when  it  has  become  ber  interest  to  encoun^ 
her  manufactures,  at  some  little  expense  to  her  com- 
merce, or  r&ther  at  some  little  expense  and  loss  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  particular  branches  of 
commerce,  since  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  can  have 
a  greater  tendency  to  increase  the  trade  between  dif- 
ferent sections  of  a  country  like  this,  than  increasing 
its  objects.  A  vast  deal  is  said,  pro  and  con,  on  tbii 
subject.  One  party  contends  that  it  will  destrof  the 
shipping,  and  prove  fatal  to  the  revenue.  If  this 
reasoning  be  true,  then  the  time  is  inevitable  when 
the  shipping  and  revenue  of  the  United  States  must 
disappear,  for  nothii^  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
time  wilt  come,  when  a  vast  proportion  of  their 
pojfiulation  will  find  that  no  great  community  can 
exist  in  prosperity,  without  a  division  of  employment. 
But  it  is  plain  tlut  these  partisans  utter  absurdities, 
since  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  the  citi' 
zen  to  whom  or  by  what  process  he  pays  the  dollar 
of  duty  that  he  is  now  obliged  to  pay  for  his  coat 
If  the  collector  o{  some  port  does  not  receive  it, 
some  other  collector  can  and  will.  But  this  dollar 
will  be  paid  on  an  increased  price,  since  the  Ameri- 
can  manu&cturer  cannot  put  fiis  goods  in  the  market 
as  cheap  as  the  foreign  manu&cturer,  or  he  would 
not  ask  for  protection.  This  may  be  true  at  the  mo- 
roent,  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  with  the  exception 
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of  articles  that  are  deemed  important  to  defence,  and 
perhaps  to  certain  articles  that  require  some  little 
time  to  give  them  the  perfection  necessary  to  compe- 
tition, no  laws  will  he  passed  immediately  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  question  of  manufactures  is,  however, 
clearly  one  of  interest.  Of  their  usefulness,  and  of 
their  being  one  of  tlie  most  active  agents  of  wealth, 
as  well  as  of  the  comfort  of  society,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  It  is  therefore  like  so  many  other  questions 
in  America,  purely  one  of  time.  Althou^  it  may  not 
accord  with  her  policy  this  year,  to  encourage  them, 
or  for  her  citizens  to  embark  in  them,  the  result  is 
inevitable.  A  nation  that  lives  as  iast  as  this,  does 
not  compute  time  by  ordinary  calculations.  Fifty 
years  ago,  they  manufactured  next  to  nothing.  They 
now  manufacture  almost  ever}'  article  of  familiar  use. 
and  very  many  of  them,  much  better  than  the  arti- 
cles that  are  imported.  They  even  begin  to  export. 
The  coarse  cotton  goods  of  this  country  are  already 
sent  to  South  America,  and  I  am  told  that  tliey  are 
preferred  to  the  British.  Importations  of  coarse  cot- 
tons from  India  have  entirely  ceased ;  and  indeed  I 
was  assured  that  their  coarse  cottons  were  greatly 
preferred  in  their  own  markets  to  any  otlier. 

The  American  manufacturer  has  to  contend  with 
one  difficulty,  that  is  not  known  to  the  manufacturers 
of  other  countries.  The  unobstructed  commerce  of 
the  United  States  admits  of  importations  from  all 
quarters,  and  of  course  the  consumer  is  accustomed 
to  gratify  his  taste  with  the  best  articles.  A  French 
duke  might  be  content  to  use  a  French  knife  or  a 
French  lock ;  but  an  American  merchant  wouM  re- 
ject both :  he  knows  that  the  English  are  better.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  English  duchess  (unless  she  couM 
smuggle  a  little)  miglit  be  content  with  an  English 
silk ;  but  an  American  lady  would  openly  dres8  her> 
self  in  silk  manufactured  at  Lyons.  The  same  is 
tn\c  of  huwdreds  of  otlw»«-  *ir*icle8.     The  American 


maRuiacturer  is  therefore  compelled  to  start  into  ex- 
istence full  grown,  or  nearly  so,  in  order  to  commaod 
Buccess.  I  think  this  peculiari^  will  have,  and  has 
had,  the  eHect  to  retard  the  appearance  of  articlea 
manufactured  in  the  country,  though  it  will  make 
their  final  success  as  sure  as  uieir  appearance  will  be 
sudden. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  on  the  de- 
tails of  a  question  so  complicated.  A  thousand  articles 
are  manufactured  already,  and  may  be  considered  a* 
established.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  Americans  im- 
ported all  their  good  hats ;  fifteen  years  i^,  they 
imported  most  of  their  coarse  cottons ;  and  ten  yean 
ago,  they  imported  most,  if  not  all,  of  their  fine  glass 
and  ornamental  hardware,  such  as  fire-grates,  Sic 
A  vast  deal  of  these  importations  have  ceased,  and  1 
am  told  that,  considering  the  increase  of  the  consum- 
ers, they  are  diminishing  daily. 

Thou^  the  particular  matter  that  is  now  in  dis- 
pute may  be  one  of  deep  interest  to  certain  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  it  is  clearly  not  the  main 
question.  Manufacturing  is  a  pursuit  so  natural,  and 
one  so  evidently  necessary  to  all  extended  communi- 
ties, that  its  adoption  is  inevitable  at  some  day  or 
other.  The  policy  of  the  Americans  wisely  leaves 
them,  in  all  cases  ^icept  those  of  extraordinary  ne- 
cessity, (which  become  exceptions  of  course,)  to  the 
operation  of  natural  influences.  Policy  will,  nineteen 
times  in  twen^,  indicate  its  own  wants.  If  it  be  ad- 
mitted  that  a  people,  who  possess  the  raw  materials 
in  abundance,  who  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  an 
excess  that  renders  their  cultivation  little  profitable, 
must  have  recourse  to  their  ingenuity,  and  to  their 
industry,  to  find  new  employments  and  ditT^vot 
sources  of  wealth,  then  the  Americans  must  become 
manuiacturers.  When  the  true  hour  shall  arrive,  it 
will  be  vain  to  utter  speculative  reasons,  for  tbe 
wants  of  the  nation  will  work  out  their  own  cure. 
Ee2 
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If  restiictive  laws  shall  be  necessary  to  efiecl  it,  the 
people  will  allow  of  a  lesser  evil  to  get  rid  of  a 
greater.  When  the  manofiKitorerB  of  America  liaTe 
once  got  fiurly  established,  so  tiiat  pmctice  has  giTea 
them  skill,  and  capital  has  accumulated  a  little,  there 
will  be  no  fear  of  foreign  competition.  The  ezceed- 
ine  ingenuity  and  wonderful  aptitude  of  these  people 
will  |ive  them  the  same  superiority  in  the  fiabncation 
of  a  button  or  of  a  yard  of  cloth,  as  they  now  pos- 
sess in  die  construction  of  a  ship,  or  as  tfaej  bave 
manifested  that  they  possess  in  die  constmctioii  of  a 
canal.  A  sufficient  motive  is  all  that  is  necessary  lo 
induce  exertion.  They  have  taken  the  in&lfiUe 
measure  to  insure  success,  in  bringing  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  competitors  into  action,  by  dif- 
fusing intelligence  so  widely,  and  to  an  extent  so 
creditable.  I  think  that  most  ouestions  of  manu- 
facturing will  be  settled  practically  in  the  next  tive- 
and-twenty  years. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  United  States  affords  all  the 
means  of  wealth  and  comfort  that  climate,  mines,  and 
other  natural  facilities,  can  supply.  They  are  known 
to  possess  lead,  copper,  gold,  iron,  salt,  and  coal. 
The  lead  mines  of  Missouri  are  very  extensive,  and, 
with  little  or  no  skill,  are  already  productive.  The 
gold  of  Carolina  is  probably  quite  as  abundant  as 
is  desirable.  Copper  is  found  in  many  places,  but  it  is 
not  yet  much  wrouglit.  Iron  is  abundant,  much  work- 
ed, and  some  of  it  is  more  esteemed  than  any  import- 
ed. Salt  abounds,  and  could  easily  supply  the  whole 
countf}',  or  even  furnish  the  articletfor  exportation. 
It  is  not  mined  for  yet,  since  the  spring?  are  found  so 
saturated  with  the  mineral  as  to  render  the  process 
of  boiling  and  evaporation  more  profitable.  Coal 
exists  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  procured, 
however,  chiefly  in  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode 
Island.  It  is  of  various  kinds,  and  of  different  degren* 
of  exce\Wce«    That  most  in  use      )f  the  class  «ft- 
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Ikradlt.  Of  this  ipecies  there  are  Berera)  gradatioM 
of  qualitr.  That  of  Peonsylvania  »  said  to  be  the 
best.  HoudIbIqs  of  coal  exist  in  tb&t  State,  and  the 
people  of  the  growing  manuiacturiiig  town  of  Pitts- 
bu^  cut  it  out  of  the  hills  with  as  much  facility  at 
they  would  bring  away  an  equal  wei^t  of  dirt.  Ca- 
nals and  railways  are  made  to  several  of  the  coal 
mines,  or  rather  coal  movnlairu,  and  domestic  coal  is 
getting  into  very  geoeral  use.  The  coal  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania  is  most  fortunately  placed.  It  lies  within 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  of  Philadelphia,  to  which  place 
it  is  already  conveyed  by  water.  Philadelphia  baa  a 
large  coital,  is  now  a  great  manutacturing  town,  and 
will  probably  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world  in 
the  course  ofhalf  a  century.  When  at  Philadelphia, 
coal,  or  any  thing  else,  can  be  carried  by  water  to 
any  part  of  the  country  which  has  a  water  commu- 
nication vritb  the  ocean. 

The  cultivation  of  the  vine  has  commenced.  Wine 
is  already  made ;  though,  aa  time  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  produce  excellence  in  die  quality  of  the  grape, 
and  as  capital  is  still'  easily  convertible  to  so  many 
lucrative  uses,  it  is  possible  that  half  a  century  may 
elapse  before  the  United  States  shall  export  their 
liquor?.  That  they  will  sooner  or  later  do  so,  is,  I 
thmk,  beyond  a  doubt.  The  silk-worm  is  also  be- 
ginning to  attract  attention,  and  plantations  of  the 
olive  are  coming  daily  more  into  fashion.  ln<short, 
tibere  are  no  means  of  comfort,  indulgence,  or  wealth, 
that  the  Americans,  in  some  one  part  of  their  coun- 
try, cannot  command ;  and  it  would  be  as  weak,  as 
it  will  unquestionably  be  false,  to  suppose  that  a  peo- 
ple so  sagacious  and  so  active  will  neglect  them  be- 
yond the  mom^it  when  circumstances  shall  render 
their  adoption  profitable  or  convenient. 

The  construction  of  canals,  on  a  practical  scale, 
the  mining  for  coal,  the  exportation  of  cotton  goods, 
and  numberless  other  improvements,  which  ai^e  an 
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advancing  state  of  aociety,  have  all  spniiig  into  ex* 
iBtence  within  the  last  dozen  years.*  It  is  a  know- 
I^ge  of  these  fiaxts,  with  a  clear  and  sagacious  nn- 
derstandiog  of  their  immense  resolts,  coapled  with 
the  exciting  moral  causes,  that  render  the  American 
sanguine,  aspiring,  and  confident  in  his  anticipationSb 
He  sees  that  his  nation  lives  centuries  in  an  age,  and 
he  feels  no  disposition  to  consider  himself  a  ctuU^ 
because  other  people,  in  their  dotage,  choose  to  re- 
member the  hour  of  his  birth. 

How  pitiful  do  the  paltry  criticisms  on  an  inn,  or 
the  idle,  and,  half  the  time,  vulgar  cmnments  on  the 
vulgarity  of  a  parvenu,  become,  when  objects  and 
facte  like  these  are  pressing  themselves  on  the  mind  ? 
I  have  heard  it  said,  that  there  are  European  authors 
who  feel  a  diffidence  of  contracting  acquaintances 
with  American  gentlemen,  because  they  feel  a  con- 
sciousness of  having  turned  the  United  States  into 
ridicule !   I  can  tell  these  unfortunate  subjects  of  a 
precipitate  opinion,  that  they  may  lay  aside   their 
scruples.     No  American  of  any  cliarac'ter,  or  know- 
ledge of  his  own  country,  can  feel  any  thing  but 
commiseration  for  the  man  who  has  attempted  to 
throw  ridicule  on  a  nation  like  this.     The  contest  is 
too  unequal  to  admit  of  any  doubt  as  to  the  result, 
and  the  wiser  way  will  be  for  these  Quixotes  in  lit- 
erature to  say  and  think  as  little  as  possible  about 
their  American  tilting  match,  in  order  that  the  worid 
may  not  liken  their  lances  to  that  used  by  the  hero 
of  La  Mancha,  and  their  helmets  to  barbers^  basins. 


*  Forty  yean  ago,  no  cotton  was  raised  in  the  United  States. 
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TO  ant  EDWASD  WALLER,  BARI^ 


HATiiro  given  so  much  of  oar  attentioD  to  the  ank 
ject  of  the  lources  of  the  national  importance  poi- 
sessed  hy  the  AmericaDs,  it  may  not  be  without  its 
use  to  devote  an  hour  to  the  consideration  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  will  probably  be  used.  The 
points  of  main  intprest  are,  whetiier  the  present  re- 
publican institutions  of  the  coanti^  will  endure,  and 
whether  the  States  will  long  continue  to  act  as  one 
people,  or  will  submit  to  be  divided  into  two  or 
more  confederacies. 

The  fint  fact  that  strikes  an  intelligent  man,  in 
considering  the  structure  of  this  government,  and  the 
state  of  society  that  exists  under  it,  is  its  perfectly 
natural  fonnation.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  1  am  not 
sure  that  it  is  possible,  to  conceive  of  a  communis 
which  has  attamed  the  advantages  of  hig^  civiliza- 
tion, tfiat  is  lest  artificial. 

In  order  that  individual  efforts  should  be  excited 
(without  which  nations  must  inevitably  become  slug- 
gish,  and  finally  barbarous,  though  dwelling  in  anv 
abundance,)  the  ri^^fs  of  property  are  respected. 
Beyond  this  the  law  leaves  every  man  (the  slaves  in 
the  southern  States  eicepted)  on  grounds  of  perfect 
equality.  This  etjuality  is,  however,  an  equality  of 
rights  only;  since  talents,  money,  and  enterprise, 
being  left  to  their  natural  influences,  produce  their 
natural  effects,  and  no  more. 

In  respect  to  the  continuation  of  the  present  re- 
publican institutions  of  tiiis  country,  every  fact,  every 
symptom,  and  all  reasoning,  is,  1  think,  in  their  fit- 
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vour.    In  tbe  first  place,  tbey  have,  in  subsUuce, 
continued  for  nearly,  and  in  some  instances  for  quite, 
two  centuries.   The  habits  of  die  people,  their  edii* 
cation,  their  feelings,  and  dieir  interests,  unite  to 
preserve  them.    It  is  true,  there  are  not  many  in- 
stances in  the  world,  of  governments  on  an  extended 
scale,  existing  for  any  great  length  of  time,  in  forms 
nearly  resembling  those  of  the  United  States ;  bat 
there  are  examples  enough  to  prove  that  sovemments 
have  endured  for  centuries  on  principles  that  will 
make  this  endure,  though  policy  were  less  active 
than  it  is  in  contributing  to  its  presenration.     We 
will  endeavour  to  find  some  of  them.     The  govem- 
ment  of  England  is  representative,  and  to  a  great 
degree  it  is  free ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  government 
of  laws,  instead  of  being  a  government  of  will,  which 
I  take  it  constitutes  the  essential  difference  between 
liberty  and  despotism.     Now,  the  main  point  of  diA 
ference  between  the '  government  of  England,  and 
that  of  the  United  States,  is  in  the  bodies  that  are 
the  respective  repositories  of  power.     In  the  former 
country,  the  power  is  in  the  aristocracy ;  in  the  lat- 
ter country,  it  is  in  the  people.     That  the  latter  is 
more  natural,  is  sufficiently  evident,  from  the  fact  that 
England  itself  has  been  quietly  tending  towards  the 
same  result,  during  two  centuries,  under  circum- 
stances that  have  been  calculated  to  bring  natural 
influences  into  play.     It  is  true,  that  the  power  still 
rests  in  the  aristocracy,  but  it  is  not  an  aristocracy 
that  is  exclusive.     To  speak  of  the  governing  aris- 
tocracy of  England,  as  a  class  of  noUes,  is  absurd ; 
it  is  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  of  talents,  and  of  en- 
terprise, that  rules  Great  Britain.  Were  the  avenues 
to  political  power  closed  against  the  approach  of 
new  aspirants,  the  government  of  Great  Bntain  would 
be  overturned  in  a  dozen  years.     It  is  not  in  the 

Sower  of  art  to  repress  the  cnerey  of  natural  in- 
uences,  when  they  have  once  gathered  head.    The 
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effect  ofvast  commerce,  of  iDtelligetice  difRised  to  a 
certain  d^ree,  and  of  individual  enterpriae,  htu  been 
to  wrest  the  power  from  the  crown,  to  curtail  its  in- 
fluence in  the  lords,  and  to  repose  most  of  its  exercise 
in  the  commons.  Now,  all  that  democracy  can  do 
without  recourse  to  violence  in  England,  is  here 
done,  because  it  is  obeying  a  natural  law.  But  the 
very  difficulty  which  is  found  in  effecting  a  final  tri- 
umi)b,  (as  by  compelling  the  lords  to  acquiesce  at 
all  times  in  nie  wishes  of  the  commoas,)  proves  the 
difficultr  of  completely  wresting  power  m>m  those 
who  hold  it,  though  they  biay  happen  to  be  the  few. 
So  far  it  is  an  aivument  in  favour  of  the  perpetuity 
of  the  American  democracies,  for  they,  too,  are  used 
to  the  authority  of  the  people.  Still,  public  opinion, 
which  is  no  more  than  popular  law,  is  so  triumphant, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  question  on  which 
a  clear  majority  of  the  people  of  England  should  be 
decidedly  united,  that  toe  toree  estates  would  incur 
the  risk  of  opposfng.  Let  us  torn  the  picture  to  the 
side  of,Amenca.  > 

Here  we  have  a  government  in  which  the  people  A 
are  the  sources  of  power.  The  state  of  society  is  \ 
precisely  that  (thougn  in  a  still  hi^er  dc|;ree}  which 
m  England  has  wrought  a  change  nxim  absolute  mon- 
archy  to  a  species  of  qualified  aristocracy.  Instead 
of  waiting  for  the  march  of  natural  events,  circum- 
stances permitted  that  they  should  be  anticipated. 
TTiey  have  been  anticipated,  and  so  fer  from  a  reac- 
tion being  the  result,  greater  harmony  is  daily  occur- 
ring between  causes  and  effects,  as  the  government 
gets  more  adapted  to  practical  ol^ects. 

I  see  but  one  possible  manner  in  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  can  ever  lose  any  of  their  liberty. 
They  may  enact  laws  of  a  more  ri^d  character  as 
the  advancement  or  corruption  of  society  shall  re- 
quire them,  and  they  may  possiblv  be  driven  to  some 
slight  curtailments  of  tne  fmnoiise  for  the  sam« 
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reMon ;  bat  tfab  will,  id  no  degree*  change  the  pri»> 
ciple  of  their  goYenuneiit.  By  loring  tfieir  intelli- 
gence, Uie  pec^le  of  the  Uoited  Stales  wmj  loee  the 
coDBcioumeis  of  their  rif^iti,  and  with  it  their  eojoj* 
ment  Bat  all  experience  goes  to  show  how  difllcult 
it  is  to  wrest  vested  rights  uom  communitiea. 

Bat  the  vulgar  argament  against  the  perpetuitj  of 
the  American  government,  is  the  impoaaioility  that 
the  rich  should  not  govern  thepoor,  and  the  inlei- 
kctual  the  weak  ot  mind.    Toe  continuation  of 
property  in  bmilies,  and  its  coosequent  accaomlatioa 
m  individuals,  by  entails,  is  a  provnioo  of  arietocracv 
in  order  to  secure  its  power.  The  very  proviaioii 
itself  argues  a  consciousness  of  natural  weakness. 
Jt  is  evident,  that  it  is  as  unjust,  as  it  is  opposed  to 
our  common  affections,  to  make  one  child  affloent 
at  the  expense  of  half  a  dozen  others.    No  man,  leA 
to  the  operation  of  natural  feeling,  would  do  so  cruel 
an  act.   This  fact  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  ex* 
ample  of  the  Americans  themselves,  who  have  a 
perfect  right  to  do  this  injustice  if  they  please,  b? 
simply  m^ing  those  in  existence,  and  who  have  a 
natural  hold  on  their  affections,  the  subjects  of  the 
wrong.     Still  no  man  does  it.     It  is  true  that  the 
father  of  an  only  son  mig^t  create  a  sort  of  short 
entail,  that  should  work  injustice  to  descendants  he 
could  not  know ;  or  a  father  who  was  educated  under 
an  artificial  system,  where  advantages  are  actualhr 
established  from  the  practice,  mieht  do  the  same 
thing ;  but  we  have  proof  in  the  United  States,  that 
the  &ther  will  not  do  it,  under  the  operation  of  nat- 
ural causes.     Now,  the  Americans  have  taken  cart.* 
that  this  artificial  state  of  things  shall  not  occur,  for 
strict  entails  cannot  be  made;  and  if  one  fiither 
should  be  so  obdurate  and  unnatural  as  to  do  a 
wrong,  in  order  to  rob  parties  who  were  strangers  to 
him,  of  their  natural  ri^ts  to  his  estate,  he  has  no 
pledge  Ih^l  hU  ^u  will  be  as  absurd  as  himself 
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There  is  do  tnith  more  certain,  than  that  property 
will  regulate  itself  when  left  to  itself.  It  will  change 
bands  often,  and  become  the  reward  of  indusb^^ 
talent,  and  enterprise.  Bat  we  have  no  need  of 
Bpeciilating  in  order  to  know  what  efiect  money  will 
produce  on'  ibe  institutions  of  America.  There  are 
thousands  of  rich  men  here,  and  of  verj  rich  men 
too,  and  there  is  not  a  class  of  the  community  that 
has  less  political  power.  There  are  many  reasons 
whr  it  should  be  so. 

Wealth  gives  no  direct  influence  in  politics.  Seats 
in  Congress  are  not  bought  and  sold.  Then  the  owners 
of  great,  wealth  are  two-tiiirds  of  the  time  more 
agreeably  employed  in  its  increase,  than  in  conrtii^ 
popularity,  without  which,  nothing  political  can  be 
done  i  and  there  is  also  a  reluctance  to  give  men, 
who  have  much  money,  places  of  much  profit  at  all. 
But  it  is  plain,  that  wealth,  even  supposmg  it  could 
be  brought  to  act  in  concert  throughout  a  country 
like  this,  can  never  work  a  change  in  its  iDstitutiora, 
until  it  can  be  accumulated  for  generations;  and  that 
is  a  result  the  institutions  themselves  forbid.  Indeed, 
so  little  do  I  think  a  danger  that  is  so  often  named 
is  to  be  dreaded,  that  I  thmk  there  would  be  vastly 
more  danger,  that  the  people  of  a  nation  like  this 
would  find  means  to  strip  any  given  set  of  men  <^ 
exorbitant  wealth,  than  the  set  of  men  themselves 
would  find  means  to  strip  the  nation  of  its  liberties. 
Neither  case  is  likely  to  occur,  however,  since  die 
danger  is  scarcely  witfiin  the  bounds  of  a  reasonable 
probability. 

Talents  may  unite  to  destroy  the  rights  of  the  peo- 

file.  I  take  it,  that  talents  are  just  as  likely  to  rego- 
ate  themselves,  and  to  produce  an  equality,  as  money. 
It  is  not  \a  nature,  that  any  great  number  of  talented 
men  should  conspire  to  overturn  the  goveroment, 
since,  in  the  first  place,  it  would  require  an  improb- 
able unanimity  of  talent,  and,  in  the  second  place,  a 
Vol.  II.  F  f 
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majority  of  the  conspiraton  would  be  literal! j  ad- 
ing  dieir  birtiirig^tB  for  meaaes  of  pottage.  If  there  be 
a  countrj  in  i&  worid  where  talent  lias  alreadr  a 
certain  and  manly  road  to  preferment,  it  b  in  Ihia. 
Under  die  present  system,  each  man  can  work  for 
himself,  whereas,  by  changing  it  to  a  monarchy,  the 
many  would  have  to  toil  for  the  ifdvantaee  of  the 
few.    As  to  those  inducements  which  are  known  to 
influence  men  in  Europe,  such  as  titles,  and  decora- 
tions, they  are  entirely  artificial ;  and  I  know,  from 
observation,  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  get, 
even  now,  a  vast  proportion  of  the  Americans  to  con- 
sent to  use  them.    We  are  completely  the  creatures 
of  habit  in  ail  these  matters,  and  it  is  the  habit  of 
the  American  to  look  on  distinctions  of  this  nature 
with  a  cold  eye.   This  peculiarity  of  opinion  is  gain- 
ing ground  daily,  for  there  was,  for  a  time,  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  principle  of  habit,  a  lingering  of  the 
ancient  prejudices.   We  should  never  forget  that  the 
moral  influence  of  this  nation  is  beginning  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  stronger  colours  every  hour.    The  time, 
I  think,  is  near,  when  the  American  gentleman  will 
pride  himself  as  much  on  his  peculiar  simplicifv,  as 
gentlemen  of  other  nations  take  pride  in  their  quar- 
terings  and  titles.     The  strength  of  tins  feeling  will 
keep  even  pace  with  the  power  of  the  nation,  until 
it  will  become  difficult  indeed,  to  persuade  a  man 
that  glories  in  having  no  worldly  superior,  to  submit 
to  a  division  of  society,  that,  by  an  artificial  arrange- 
ment, shall  place  him  beneath  so  many  others.    Vou 
will  remember,  that  the  great  difierence  between  rhi!^ 
government  and  nM)st  others,  is  the  important  fact, 
that  the  Americans  began  at  the  bottom  to  raise  their 
superstructure,  whereas  we  have,  in  nearly  ever\'  in- 
stance, began  at  the  top  to  work  downwards.     Men 
have  been  elevated  towards  the  throne  in  our  sys- 
tems ;  but  in  what  manner  are  you  to  elevate  a  map 
w\\o  ?iu4%  Vi\m%eVf%ltea^dv  at  the  summit  ?    It  is  true. 
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that  if  a  hundred,  or  &  thousand  Americaos  could 
moDopoIizG  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  a  change 
of  government,  Uiat  number  might  conspire  to  keep 
their  preaeot  elevation,  and  force  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tionoelow  them.  But  a  thousand,  nor  ten  thousand 
men  of  the  highest  talent,  could  not  persuade  a  mil- 
lion to  give  up  rights  that  they  are  educated  to  be- 
liere  inherent,  even  if  these  ten  thousand  could  agree 
among  themselves  as  to  the  gradations  of  their  onn 
rewards.  A  nobleman  of  France,  or  of  England, 
cannot  understand  the  sort  of  veneration  that  a  vizier 
feels  for  the  Grand  Turii;  and  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  sovereigns  of  these  two  countries,  to  bring 
the  peen  into  the  abject  submission  that  is  practised 
in  the  seraglio,  would  induce  a  singular  commotion. 
Now,  to  the  American  it  is  just  as  inconceivable  how 
one  man  can  yield  precedency,  or  respect,  or  sub- 
mission to  another,  merely  because  he  happens  to  be 
born  an  eldest  son.  Yon  see  all  this  is  artificial,  and 
(he  fact  of  its  long  existence  in  the  world  establishes 
nothing,  but  the  opinions  of  the  world.  Opinions 
that  are  the  nearest  to  nature,  are  the  least  liable  to 
change.  The  world  thought  that  the  sun  moved 
round  the  earth  until  quite  lately,  and  yet  the  fact,  I 
believe,  is  not  so.  We  will  sum  up  diis  argument 
in  a  very  few  words.  Ten  centuries  ago,  one  century 
since,  nay,  twenty  years  since,  very  diBerent  opinions 
existed  in  Europe  on  the  subject  of  governments 
from  those  that  are  now  getting  into  laabion.  The 
tendency  is  to  natural  rights,  at  the  expense  of  artifi- 
cial institutions.  In  some  few  instances,  change  has 
been  attempted  by  revolution;  but  revolution  is  a 
dangerous  remedy.  The  Americans  had  no  revolu- 
tion, strictly  speaking;  they  have  only  preceded  the 
rest  of  Christendom  in  their  reforms,  because  circum- 
stances  permitted  it.  If  they  have  gone  farther  than 
it  may  be  wise  for  other  nations  to  follow,  it  is  no 
reason  tliat  they  are  not  safe  themselves.     So  haa 
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Ei^and  gone  iaither  than  France,  and  Frmoce  fiir- 
tlier  than  Sweden,  and  Sweden  fiirtfier  tban  Rosaia. 
There  is  no  danger  of  reaction  in  America,  tor  there 
has  been  no  blow  to  produce  the  reboond.  The 
rogresa  has  been  steady  and  natural;  and  there  nmit 

a  gradual  return  to  me  ignorance  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  to  effect  any  material 
change.  It  is  odd  enough,  that  in  an  age  when  erea 
despotism  is  fettered  hy  public  opinion,  men  should 
affect  to  believe  that  a  people  who  feel  its  infloence 
more  than  any  other,  who  have  fortified  their  insti- 
tutions by  law,  hy  habit,  and  by  common  sense,  are 
liable  to  be  affected  bj  causes  that  are  houriy  losing 
their  ascendancy  in  every  other  country. 

I  shall  state  one  more  simple  fact,  living  you  to 
reason  on  it  for  yourself*  So  far  from  increasii^ 
fiuniliarity  and  intercourse  with  the  system  of  Europe 
producing  any  desire  for  imitation  on  the  part  of 
those  Americans  who  are  brou^t  in  contact  with  our 
privileged  orders,  it  is  notonous,  that  it  produces 
quite  a  contrary  effect 

But  the  question  of  infinitely  tiie  most  interest  is 
that  which  touches  the  durability  of  the  coniedera- 
tion.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  two  that  is  worthy  of 
grave  comment 

If  we  fix  the  habitable  territory  of  the  United 
States,  east  of  tiie  Rocky  Mountains,  at  1 ,000,000  of 
square  miles,  we  shall  not  exceed  the  truth.  By  giv- 
ing a  population  of  150  to  the  square  mile,  we  get  a 
Soss  amount  of  150,000,000  for  the  population  of 
is  republic.  In  1850,  the  population  will  probably 
be  24,000,000;  in  1880,  48,000,000;  and  in  19-20, 
near,  or  quite,  100,000,000.  I  do  not  think  there  are 
sufficient  reasons  to  distrust  the  increase  so  &r  as  the 
period  named.  If  any  thing,  I  believe  I  am  mate- 
rially within  bounds. 

Now  the  first  impression  that  strikes  the  mind«  is 
the  impo^vbvUty  that  100,000,000  of  people  should 
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consent  to  live  quietly  under  the  same  govemmeot 
It  lA  quite  certain  that  such  vast  masses  of  intelligent 
men  could  not  be  controlled  by  force ;  but  it  re- 
mains to  be  proved  that  they  cannot  be  kept  tf^ther 
by  interest.  Let  ug  examine  how  far  the  latter  agent 
will  be  active. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  can,  under  no 
other  arrangement,  enjoy  protection  against  foreign 
wars  at  so  cheap  a  rate.  Aggression  on  their  rights 
will  be  out  of  the  question,  should  they  remain 
united.  Should  they  separate,  they  would  make 
rivals,  and  of  course  enemies,  at  their  own  doors. 
Nature  has  adapted  these  vast  re^ons  to  profit  by  in- 
ternal trade.  This  species  of  commerce  can  never 
be  conducted  on  terms  so  favourable  as  those  oSered 
by  the  Union.  Should  they  separate,  a  thousand 
irritating  and  embarrassing  questions  about  the  rieht 
to  navigate  the  rivers  and  bays,  would  unavoidably 
occur,  which  now  arc  unknown.  Thcj  are  a  peopk 
of  peculiar  institutions,  and  vast  political  weight  i^ 
necessary  to  secure  the  proud  and  manly  popuwlion 
of  this  country,  the  respect  they  claim  in  foFcip; 
countries.  They  have  felt  the  degradation  of  boK 
contemned ;  they  are  beginning  to  know  the  priviieB^ 
of  being  respected ;  and  they  will  short]}  eojin'  ik 
advantages  of  being  feared.  It  is  not  in  nalv?  I 
suppose  that  men  will  wilfully  and  blindly  invr 
away  their  superiority.  I  think  there  will  uk>  4~ 
»n  outward  pressure  that  will  tend  to  iimtt^m-^ 
closer. 

The  confederated  government  of  the  Vwmeii^ 
has  not  power  enough  to  make  itself  dMOittr  • 
the  ri^ts  of  the  States.  In  the  fiid  fkmL,:i  t-  m 
more  than  a  representation  of  the  MMit&ai^v 
form;  and  there  is  little  probabiJifrtai^^ ^^.i. 
edly  unpopular  policy  can  long  ca 
it  could  be  adopted  at  all.  Eacb 
dara;er  of  particular  States  recednei 
Ff2 
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by  lessening  their  relative  wiportaiice.  Even  Kew* 
York,  with  ten  millioiis  of  inhabitants,  would  be 
embarrassed,  surrounded  by  a  poweHul  rival  of  fi0j 
or  sixty  millions.  The  great  commanitiei  would  be 
safer,  and  more  important,  by  exercising  their  aatoral 
influence  in  the  confederation,  and  the  smaller  could 
not  exist  separately.  But  it  may  be  thought  that 
the  separation  will  take  place  in  such  a  maimer  as 
to  divide  the  present  Union  into  two  great  natioiM. 
That  these  expectations  are  vague,  and  founded  on 
a  general  reasoning  that  may  be-fiJse  when  applied 
to  a  particular  case,  is  evident  by  the  &ct  that  men 
are  divided  on  the  grounds  of  this  separation.  Some 
say  that  the  slave^iolders  will  separate  from  their 
northern  brethren;  and  some  think  that  the  line  will 
be  drawn  north  and  south.  Now,  in  point  of  fact, 
there  is  no  solid  reason  in  either  of  tl^se  opinions, 
except  as  they  have  a  general  reference  to  the  difficul- 
ty of  keeping  such  masses  of  men  together.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  the  United  States  are  now  passing, 
or,  in  fact,  have  in  a  great  measure  passed,  the  ordeal 
of  the  durability  of  the  Union. 

As  to  gravq  shakings  of  the  head,  and  general  as- 
sertions, they  prove  nothing,  unless,  as  they  often  do, 
they  prove  ignorance.  Forty  years  ago,  unbelievers 
would  have  shaken  their  heads,  had  they  been  told 
that  a  constitutional  government  would  now  exi«t  in 
France.  We  must  look  at  plain,  direct,  and  natural 
causes,  for  the  influences  that  are  to  support,  or  to 
destroy,  tjiis  confederation.  We  can  easily  sec  the 
advantages  of  the  connexion,  now  let  us  endeavour 
to  seek  the  disadvantages. 

The  first  objection  that  presents  itself  is  distance. 
But  distance  is  an  object  that  has  more  force  now« 
when  roads  and  communication  by  water  are  in 
their  infancy,  than  it  can  ever  have  hereafter.  Ex- 
isting facts,  therefore,  not  only  show  that  the  United 
States  are  sufficiently  near  to  each  other  for  all  prac- 
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tical  and  desirable  purposes  of  general  sovemment, 
but  that  in  truth  the  empire  might  still  be  extended 
without  material  inconvenience. 

The  next  objection  is  the  question  of  slaves  and 
of  freedom.  The  control  of  the  slaves  is  a  matter 
left  entirely  to  the  States  who  hold  them ;  and,  so  far 
as  they  have  any  direct  influence  on  the  durability 
of  the  Union,  it  is,  I  think,  in  its  favour,  by  adding 
an  additional  motive  for  its  continuance  to  the 
southern  States.  One  might  acknowledge  a  danger 
of  a  difference  of  habits  arising  under  the  slave  policy, 
that  would  induce  a  dangerous  difference  in  char- 
acter, were  it  not  for  the  fact,  that  this  state  of  things 
has  existed  so  long,  and  that  the  people  of  the  norm 
and  the  people  of  the  south  are  rauier  assimilating 
than  becoming  more  widely  distinct  in  their  habits 
and  opinions. 

Next  comes  local  interest  This,  after  all,  is  the 
only  point  worthy  of  much  consideration.  It  is  a 
branch  of  the  subject  that  presents  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent aspects.  That  of  employment,  that  of  geo- 
graphical inducements  to  divide,  and  that  of  minute 
separate  interests.  It  is  plain  that  the  people  of  a 
country  in  which  there  is  so  great  a  diversity  of  soil 
and  of  climate,  must  pursue  different  employments. 
But  is  not  this  fact  ratner  a  motive  of  harmony  than 
of  dissension?  They  can  supplv  each  other^s  wants, 
without  incurring  the  danger  of  rivalry.  The  north- 
ern man  will  exercise  his  ingenuity,  and  will  be  the 
mariner ;  the  man  of  the  middle  States  will  grow  the 
primary  necessaries  of  life ;  and  the  southern  man 
will  supply  both  with  luxuries.  The  manufacturer 
will  buy  wheat,  and  tobacco,  and  wine,  and  fifty 
other  necessaries,  of  the  Virginian,  Marylander,  &c. 
and  cotton,  and  sugar,  and  olives,  and  fruits,  of  the 
southern  man.  They  are  necessary  to  each  other ; 
and  it  is  therefore  plain  their  interests  are  united. 

As  to  the  geographical  inducements  to  separate,  it 
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18  impossible  (wheo  distance  is  admitted  to  be  (xni- 
qaered)  to  discover  more  flian  one.  Tliere  migbl, 
wider  certain  circumstances,  be  a  reason  whj  coon* 
tries  that  lie  on  tbe  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi^  lor 
instance,  should  wish  to  be  under  one  goreniment. 
But  they  are  under  one  government  already,  and  by 
what  process  can  they  l^  more  so  than  thiey  are  at 
this  moment?  The  Kentuckian,  and  TennesseaD, 
and  Ohiese,  and  Indianian,  might  lose  some  advan- 
tages, in  the  way  of  geographical  inducements,  by 
separating  from  iHew-Yoiv  to  clin^  to  Louisiana,  or 
vice  versa ;  but  what  could  he  possibly  gain  ?  Tbere 
might  have  been  a  danger  of  such  a  separati<Hi,  when 
the  outlet  of  the  Mississippi  was  the  property  of  an- 
other nation ;  but  the  outlet  of  the  Mississippi  is  now 
the  property  of  the  republicans  themselves.  The 
citizen  of  New-Orleans  has  just  as  much  influence  in 
the  general  government  as  me  citizen  of  New- York 
or  boston.  Independently  of  these  facts,  which,  I 
think,  contain  an  unanswerable  argument,  each  day 
is  so  ramifyine  and  connecting  interests  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  Union,  as  to  render  it  diflicult  to 
the  States,  which  might  be  thou^t  to  be  the  most 
exposed  to  what  1  have  called  geocraphical  induce- 
ments, to  make  a  selection,  even  m  circumstances 
that  should  compel  a  choice. 

The  control  of  minute  interests  might  easily  lead 
to  dissensions,  in  a  free  countrv.  But  the  natural 
and  exceedingly  happy  constitution  of  American  so- 
ciety leaves  the  States  the  control  of  all  matters  that 
do  not  require  concentrated  action ;  it  leaves  even 
the  counties  and  towns,  also,  the  right  of  controlling 
their  more  minute  interests. 

Now,  where  are  we  to  seek  a  rational  alignment 
for  believing  that  this  confederation  will  dissolve  ? 
Its  plan  of  government  leaves  as  few  matters  of  con- 
tention as  possible ;  while  the  interests,  the  habits, 
the  feelings^,  and  the  history,  of  the  people,  are  the 
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same.  Moral  and  physical  causes  unite  to  keep 
them  together,  while  nothing  iodicateH  that  they 
must  divide,  but  sage  and  incr^ulous  shaking  of  tlw 
head !  I  make  no  doubt,  that  if  Coeur  de  Lion  had 
been  told  his  brother  would  he  forced  to  grant  a 
charter  to  his  barons,  his  bead  would  have  been 
shaken  too;  and  that  Qaeen  Elizabeth  would  not 
have  believed  that  the  roral  vtlo  could  ever  slumber 
for  a  century ;  or  that  Jsabel  ^gfat  have  entertained 
rational  douDts  of  her  Americfto  provinces  becoming 
more  important  dominionB  than  her  own  Aragon — 
and  yet  all  these  tilings  have  come  to  pass !  Are  we 
to  believe  for  ever  only  what  we  wish?  We  are 
told  that  China  contains  a  hundred  and  fiilj  milliom 
of  people,  in  one  empire ;  and  why  are  we  to  believe 
that  semi-barbanans  have  more  wisdom  than  a  na- 
tioQ  that  has  Aewn  itself  as  shrewd,  as  firm,  and  as 
constant  as  the  Americans  1 

Let  us  give  one  moment^a  attention  to  the  political 
history  of  this  republic  since  its  establishment. 

Between  the  years  1 775  and  1 789,  a  confederation 
existed,  whieh,  though  it  imperfectly  answered  the 
objects  of  the  war,  partook  of  that  oimsiDess  of  tex- 
ture which  has  proved  the  bane  and  weakness  of  bo 
many  previous  pohtica}  uniona.  The  Americans,  in- 
stead of  becoming  impatient  and  restive  under  ac- 
knowledged  difficulties,  deliberately  went  to  work 
to  remedy  the  evil.  The  present  constitution  was 
fbimed.  Its  chief  merit  cousists  in  its  yieldii^  to 
unavoidable  evils,  its  consuldt^  natural  objects,  and 
its  profiting  by  those  advantages  which  had  endured 
the  test  of  time.  This  is  a  broad  foundation  mi 
which  to  repose  the  fabric  of  government 

Until  near  the  end  of  Washington's  administration, 
.  the  Americans  were  scarcely  treated  with  the  cour- 
tesy that  was  due  to  a  nation.  The  character  of  that 
illustrious  man  lent  a  dignity  to  his  government, 
which  adventitious  circumstances  would  have  re- 
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tatei.  Eudand  bddljr  held  military  potts  wtthin 
the  undeniwle  limitB  of  the  couotry ;  and  a  fhon—nj 
indignities,  and  mimberiefli  acts  of  injustice,  difigvaeed 
Uie  oistoij  of  diat  period*  ComnMindeis  of  Teaaels 
of  war  exercised  a  lawkss  anthoritjr  on  fte  coaata 
of  the  republic ;  and  there  is  an  instance  on  reeoid 
of  a  captain  of  a  sloop  dT  war,  oj^ljr  and  inaoici^^ 
refusing  to  obey  die  civil  autibonties  of  the  coonlij, 
because  he  knew  that  he  commanded  a  greater 
nautical  force  than  that  of  the  whole  repubfic  onited. 
At  that  day,  Europeans  generally  believed  these 
people  black  and  barbarous;  and  ttiey  listened  to 
accounts  of  ttirir. proceedings,  as  we  listen  to  die 
events  of  farther  India. 

Then  followed  the  general  war,  widi  its  abuses. 
The  vast  commerce  of  America  grew,  but  it  became 
a  prey  to  all  the  belligerents.  Acts,  diat  would  dis* 
grace  any  man  of  the  smallest  pretension  to  char- 
acter, were  committed  by  boastfiil  nations,  under  the 
pitiful  plea  of  power ;  and  the  complaints  of  a  remote 
people,  were  despised  and  ridiculed,  for  no  odier 
reason  than  that  they  were  a  nation  weak  and  dis- 
persed. But  a  mighty  spirit  was  in  the  land.  The 
statesmen  were  wary,  firm  in  their  principles,  yield- 
ing to  events  while  they  protested  acainst  injustice, 
and  watchful  to  let  no  opportunity  of  regaining  their 
rights  pass  without  improvement  At  this  period, 
an  immense  region,  which  possessed  countless  posi- 
tive advantages,  which  ofiered  a  foothold  to  rivals, 
and  which  was  a  constant  temptation  to  division 
among  themselves,  was  peaceably  acquired.  The 
purchase  of  Louisiana  was  the  greatest  masterstroke 
of  policy  that  has  been  done  in  our  times.  All  the 
wars,  and  conquests,  and  cessions  of  Europe,  for  the 
last  hundred  years,  sink  into  insignificance,  compared 
with  the  political  consequences  diat  are  dependent 
on  this  increase  of  territory.  Spain  had  been  acces- 
sory to  the  wrongji^  and  Spain  too  was  quietly  made 
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to  contribute  to  the  peace  and  securitv  of  the  repub- 
lic, by  a  cession  of  tne  Floridas. 

A  new  era  is  now  about  to  dawn  on  this  nation. 
It  has  ceased  to  creep ;  it  begins  to  walk  erect 
amoi^  the  powers  of  the  earth.  All  these  things 
have  occurred  within  the  life  of  man.  Europeans 
may  be  reluctant  to  admit  the  clatniB  of  a  competi* 
tor,  that  they  knew  so  lately  a  pillaged,  a  wronged, 
and  a  feeble  people ;  but  Nature  will  have  her  laws 
obe^ed,and  UiffulGlmeiit  of  thin^  must  come.  The 
spint  of  greatness  is  in  this  nahon :  its  means  are 
within  their  grasp ;  and  it  is  as  vain  as  It  is  weak  to 
attempt  to  deny  results  HaX  every  year  is  renderii^ 
more  plaio,  more  important,  and  more  irresistible. 
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NOTE  A.~Pagti  89  lad  SOS. 

Boom  aft«r  the  writer  urived  in  Enriaad,  ha  nad  tn 
utide  in  the  LXXm.  number  of  the  Qutrteriy  Review, 
wbkh  Giekted  aonw  mrpiiM,  M  it  imputed  very  difli-reiit 
opinicma  an  the  ■ntjwt  of  the  United  StMea'  nrn,  finxn  tboM 
which  he  had  cMmmnnicated  to  bit  (Hcode.  The  article  to 
which  lie  allndea,  proftwe*  ta  review  tlM  "  Personal  Narrative 
of  Travele,"  &«■  *'  with  RemU'lH  on  the  preaem  SUM  of  the 
American  Navr,  hy  Lientenuit  the  HonouraMe  Fiederich 
FitsgeraU  de  Rooa,  Ro^  NaTj,"  and  another  book  <m  the 
same  country,  to  which  It  ii  not  necewarjr  to  refer.  Anziow 
to  know  whether  it  waa  poMsble  that  he  hinwelf  could  have 
bUu)  into  M  many  noaa  etton  on  the  anUect  of  the  Amer- 
ican marine,  be  took  the  Mowine  jdau  of^tniving,  aa  near 
aa  drcnmataacea  wonld  aDow,  to  Que  truth.  He  eent  the  TL»- 
view  and  TtKv^  to  an  American  naval  officer,  now  in  En- 
rope,  with  a  reqneat  that  he  would  read  them,  and  favonf 
him  with  hia  wnttMt  opinion  of  the  pro&anonal  facta  oon- 
tained  in  both.   The  anawet  ia  below. 

a  I  BhaD  Gouply  vrith  jonr  reqnaat  quite  eheerfully.  Von 
are  at  liberty  to  make  luch  uaa  of  the  little  information  I 
■hall  impart,  m  yon  may  think  proper :  though  I  have  ■oma 
delicacy  in  placing  my  name  before  the  worm  aa  an  author, ' 
which,  aa  you  very  wdl  know,  imptiea  a  pnmdt  but  little  in 
accordance  with  tne  education  ana  habita  of  a  Bailor. 

u  1  preaome  yon  do  not  intend  that  I  abaH  touch  on  any 
mattera  contained  m  eitSer  of  the  woriu  you  have  eent  me, 
hut  thoaa  which  are  atriotly  pmfeaaionaL  Were  any  one 
di^MMod  to  enter  into  a  critical  eumination  of  the  Review, 
or  of  the '  Tnvelt,'  I  think  very  many  pointa  would  present 
themealvaa  Ibr  critical  examination.  The  reviewer,  for  in-' 
atance,  mi^  be  aakod  on  what  authority  be  pronounced  that 
•  ten  thooaand  of  the  mm  that  firaj^  at  Waterloo,  would 
have  marched  through  North  Amarica,'  when  it  is  matter  of 
histo^,  that  twelve  or  fbartoen  thousand  of  tbe  same  men^ 
went  to  tbe  right  about,  after  peoetiatinE  the  State  of  N«%- 
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York  Bome  ibrty  or  fifty  milet,  for  fear  of  the  mililis  of  hm 
dia^cted  New-England,  which  was  flockinff  acroei  ChaiB- 
plain  to  oppose  tlMm  in  thonaands,  and  who,  foru  jean 
before,  had  led  the  predae  numher  he  haa  nained  (lO^OOO) 
captives  to  Bo8t<m !  I  had  thouoht  the  battles  of  Chmpewa, 
Niagara,  and  the  two  afiain  of  fort  Erie,  to  say  nothmg  of 
Buc3cer*8  Hill,  New-Orleans,  Pkttilrarq^h,  Saratoga,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  places  and  eventa,  mMt  hare  qwred  oa, 
in  18f  8,  the  vapounngs  that  were  so  much  in  foahion  m  1T75. 
I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  reviewer  is  no  better  aoldisr 
than  I  am  mysdf :  and  I  think  it  will  be  in  my  poiwer  to 
^w  that  he  has  not  the  utmost  possible  fanunarity  wish 
naval  aubjects.  Mr.  de  Rooa  mi^iit  also  be  aaked  on  wktt 
authority  he  saya  <  that  most  of  tlie  re^ectaUe  "*^Nfft 
of  New-York  are  seen  in  turn'  in  the  bar-room  of  the  Ckf 
HoteL  If  it  be  the  same  authority  which  induced  him  to  say 
that  ^  New- York  is  situated  on  the  Peidntula  which  separatea 
the  Hudson  and  the  East  River,'  I  begto  assure  him,  that  it 
is  not  entitled  to  the  smallest  credit.  But  we  will  quit  these 
general  subjects,  for  those  on  which  I  am  mcHe  particularly 
at  home. 

**  The  reviewer  commences  his  nautical  career  bv  saying, 
<  It  is  not  for  us  to  decide  on  the  policy  of  the  American 

f^vemment,  with  regard  to  the  increase  of  its  naval  force.' 
take  this  to  be  the  least  exceptionable  declaration  in  the 
whole  article.  I  shall  pass  over  every  point  that  reqnirea 
argument  to  support  it,  tor  it  is  my  intention  to  deal  as  much 
as  pofi«ible  with  facts.  The  reviewer  says,  *  it  will  reaoire  a 
long  time,  &c.  before  America  can  deal  sinsie-handea  with 
the  navy  of  any  of  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe.'  Now. 
I  think,  the  facts  would  show  that,  Engluid  and  France  ex- 
cepted, there  is  not  another  navjr  in  the  world  as  strong  s* 
that  of  the  United  States.  *  Viewmg  it  in  its  greatest  eztenl.* 
&c.  says  the  reviewer,  *  it  (the  American  navy)  may  be  oon- 
sidercd  to  consist  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  twelve  frigates. 
nine  sloops,  and  a  few  bai^^,  dzc.'  The  navy  of  the  United 
States  consists  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  one  sixty,  twelve 
forty-foura,  three  thirty-sixes,  sixteen  corvettes  and  slooos, 
with  a  few  smaller  cruizers.  These  vessels  are  aU  on  tne 
ocean.  There  is  (as  you  say  by  an  error  of  the  presa)  an 
omission  of  several  frigates  m  your  own  letter,  psge  76  of 
Vol.  IL,  of  the  sheets  you  have  oblig^ini^y  permittM  me  to 
read.  Your  total  amount  of  our  marine  is  corrects  but  the 
omission  has  been  made  in  the  detail.  Considering  the  sise 
and  condition  of  these  vessels,  what  other  marine,  except 
those  named,  is  as  strong?   The  reviewer  saya,  that '  tnt 
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Older  of  Conerem  fbr  building  these  Bhips  (of  the  line)  limited 
their  die  to  Uiit  of  aeyeatj-Smn;  &c.  Now  it  hsppens  that 
the  limitation  was  just  the  other  way,  the  taw  Mfins  that 
tber  ahould  not  be  leti  than  of  aeventy-tbur  gtms.  I  £1  not 
underatand  what  the  reriewer  means,  when  he  says  a  ship 
ia  not  intended  to  he  launched, 'Mnj-  built  under  eheda.' 
Doea  he  believe  the  Americana  build  ampe  to  look  at .'  Next 
cornea  a  minute  division  of  an  errooeouB  account  of  our  fbrce. 
[See  Review,  pace  373,  near  the  bottom.)  One  instance  of 
ita  miatakea  atwlf  sufBce.  '  Of  the  twelve  frigatee,  five  have 
been  built,'  &.c.  The  United  States,  the  Liberator,  the 
Querrier,  the  Java,  the  Macedonian,  the  Constitution,  the 
Congreaa,  the  Brandywine,  and  the  Potomac,  are  all  afloat, 
and  most  of  them  have  been  used.  In  this  detailed  account 
the  reviewer  rightly  gives  two  ahipa  rating  twenty-four  guiu, 
'  but  which,'  he  continues,  '  can  mount  many  more.'  One 
word  on  this  subjecf  in  paeaia^.  The  John  Adanw,  twenty- 
fbur,  is  an  American-built  ship.  She  is  pierced  for  twenty- 
four  guna,  and  mounts  twenty-four  guns,  uid  is  rated  twenty- 
four  gu:;-.  The  Cyane,  the  other  vessel  in  question,  was 
captured  from  the  English.  Bhe  mounts  thirty-two  gnnst 
mounted  thirtj-two,  if  not  thirty-four,  when  taken,  was  put 
down  at  that  tune,  m  Steele's  list,  at  (unify  guns,  and  is  i)ow 
rated  by  us  at  twenty-Ebur  guns.  I  mention  these  circum- 
stances, in  order  that  they  may  be  proved  to  be  wrong  if  I  am 
mistaken.  Your  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  rating  of 
veaeela,  I  believe  to-  be  correct.     It  is  worthy  of  observation, 


that  the  reviewer,  in  his  enumeration  of  our  total  force,  (paga 
373,)  omits  these  two  twenty-foura,  though  he  infrodDcea 
them  in  the  close  of  the  same  paia^ph. 

"  I  am  well  content  that  the  reviewer  should'  believe  the 
Caledonia  more  than  a  match  for  the  Pennsylvania-,  but,  I 
must  say,  I  think  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  not  U> 
IiBzard  any  prophetic  opinions  on  the  subject.  Ships  of  OUft 
hundred  and  tlurty  guns  seldom  lower  their  flags  to  ojnnionB 
and  it  would  have  iKen  well  to  have  had  the  r^ult  or  an  ex- 
periraent,  before  so  much  theoretical  confidence  was  mani" 
felted.  I  have  not  tbe  smallest  donbt  that  there  are  many 
brave  men  in  the  British  navy,  (in  command  of  the  Caledonia) 
who  would  seek  a  conflict  with  the  Pennsylvania,  in  the  event 
of  BO  great  a  calamity  as  a  war :  but  I  am  quite  sure  that 
any  man  among  them  who  is  liket;r  to  be  sncceasfVil  in  so  b«- 
rious  a  struegle,  would  be  conscious  of  aD  its  haxards.  I 
shall  say  nothmg  on  the  subject  of  the  reaaoninff  of  the  re< 
viewer  in  relation  to  tbe  size  of  ships  and  the  weight  of  metal. 
I  am  old  enough  to  remember  very  similar  doctruKq  mocb  la 
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fashion  in  relation  to  frigates,  but  aa  I  am  yery  certain  that 
each  nation  will  puiaue  its  own  policy  in  the  construction  and 
armament  of  its  vessels,  there  is  no  use  in  »"*^™g  it  a  mat- 
ter of  argument.  If  there  be  any  thing  connected  with  my 
profession  for  which  I  have  an  especial  avenian,  it  is  whip- 
ping a  ship  on  paper. 

'«  The  reviewer  is  just  as  confident,  that  in  all  the  naval 
battles  of  the  late  war,  the  Americans  had  a  decided  su- 
periority of  force,  as  he  is  now,  that  even  against  this  supe- 
riority of  force,  the  Caledonia  could  capture  the  Pennsylva- 
nia. I  am  content  that  he  should  think  so,  though  I  am  by 
no  means  disposed  to  give  implicit  credit  to  the  erudite  au- 
thori^  he  (juotes  (Mr.  James)  in  support  of  this  opinion. 

**  llhere  is  a  remarkable  declaration  of  the  reviewer  (pigs 
278)  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention.  He  says  that 
the  United  States,  being  an  agrictUtural  and  commercial 
naliony '  it  is  their  obvious  policv  to  avoid  war  as  much  as 
possible,  consistent  with  national  honour.'  If  I  were  not  a 
sailor  and  a  Yankee,  and  he  a  reviewer  and  an  Englishman, 
I  should  venture  to  say,  that  I  presume  he  means  ^  canHttently 
with  national  honour.'  I  give  you  this  little  grammatical 
flourish  much  in  the  same  humour  that  the  reviewer  gives  us 
his  professional  knowledge,  and,  perhaps,  quite  as  ignorantly. 
But,  retreating  to  my  deck,  I  would  ask  if  the  reviewer  means 
to  imply  that  England  goes  to  war  for  other  objects  ? 

*'  The  next  fact  that  I  shall  allude  to,  is  the  complement 
of  the  North  Carolina.  The  reviewer  states,  that  it  is  '  con- 
siderably more  than  1,100  persons.'  I  am  compelled  to  say 
he  has  been  grossly  deceived.  If  he  will  look  at  page  236, 
letter  B  [1]  of  the  documents  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  the  present  year,  he  will  see  the  detail  of  the  complement 
of  the  Delaware,  (a  sister  ship  of  the  Carolina)  including 
every  person  on  board,  from  the  commodore  to  the  boys,  ex- 
clusively of  the  marines.  The  total  is  720  souls.  At  page 
257,  No.  I.  [1]  he  will  find  the  estimate  for  her  marine,  viz. 
117,  including  the  stafi*  of  a  squadron.  The  two  sums  to- 
gether make  837  souls,  which,  I  can  assure  the  reviewer,  is 
tne  full  war  complement  of  the  ship,  with  a  fiaff  officer,  band, 
marine  staff,  6lc.  &c.  though  liable  as  in  all  ships,  to  be  di- 
minished by  service,  or  temporarily  increased  by  a  few  super- 
numeraries, particularly  by  an  officer  or  two,  now  and  then. 

"  You  have  sufficiently  exposed,  in  your  own  note,  the  mis- 
take of  the  reviewer  on  the  subject  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
our  navy. 

"  Perhaps  the  most  singular  assertion  in  the  whole  article 
is  the  following :  *  The  American  timber  is  so  body  that  three 
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oftheliiie-of-battleeliipflarealreulfin  aststcof  decay.'  Alt 
eaod  American  sbips  are  built  of  lice  oak  and  locatt ;  I  Bhould 
be  glad  to  know  where  better  timbei  is  to  be  found.  It  ia 
true,  that  during  the  war,  we  were  compelled  to  conetruct 
aevend  veaaela  in  a  hurrj,  and  that  a  little  other  timber  wae 
admitted,  rather  then  not  get  the  ships  in  time,  and  that  such 
timber  has  been  found  decayed.  1  write  with  a  detailed  re- 
port of  the  ComraiefioneTS  ofthe  Navy  for  the  year  1837,  be- 
fore me.  It  mentions  the  particular  condition  of  every  vessel  in 
the  service.  1  extract  the  following:  '  Ohio.seventy-fbiir:  out- 
aide  plank  much  decayed,  from  the  tail  to  the  ways,  and  aome 
spots  of  decay  inside,  in  the  plank  across  the  stem,  in  the 
ceiling,  and  gun-deck  clamps.'  '  Washington,  seventv-four: 
will  require  considetabte  repairs  in  her  planking,  top-tunbers, 
beams  and  floor-timbera :  the  copper  should  be  examined 
before  she  goes  to  sea.'  '  Franklin,  serenty-fbur;  will  requiro 


T  copper.'  Ab  these  three  ships  Me  in  mucli  the 
worat  condition  of  any  of  the  twelve,  I  presume  they  are  the 
vessels  alluded  to.  The  foregoing  is  the  official  statement  of 
those  who  are  best  informed  in  the  matter.  The  Washing- 
ton haa  been  built  fourteen  years,  the  Independence  thirteen, 
and  the  Ohio  ten.  If  the  reviewer  thmks  that  British  ships 
do  not  often  want  planking  above  water,  I  presume  he  is  nue- 
taken.  But  the  Washbg^ton  is,  confessedly,  defective  in 
many  of  her  timbers.  The  Washinrton  was  built  in  the  war, 
and,  I  believe,  of  mixed  timber.  I  nave  also  beard,  though  I 
will  not  vouch  for  its  truth,  that  she  was,  in  part,  built  of 
captured  timber,  which  had  been  intended  for  the  British 
navy.  A  sufficient  evidence  of  the  quality  of  our  timber  is, 
however,  contained  in  the  fact,  that  we  have  never  been 
obliged  to  break  up  a  ship  that  was  built  expressly  for  a 
cruizer,  larger  than  a  sloop  of  war,  since  the  regular  eetab< 
lishroent  of  our  navy  in  1797.  The  Java  wae  thought  to  be 
the  worst  ship,  of  her  size,  we  ever  had ;  but,  on  examination, 
it  was  found  that  she  would  very  well  bear  repairs.  But 
what  interest  has  the  reviewer  in  proving  we  have  rotten 
ships.'  did  he  ever  know  an  American  officer  apologize  for  a 
defeat  on  account  of  a  rotten  ship  f 

"  The  next  topic  worthy  of  notice,  is  the  dry  docks.  The 
reviewer  proves,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  a  dry  dock  in 
England  costs  15,000j.  less  than  one  in  America.  In  other 
wwde,  ten  of  these  dry  docks,  which  would  be  sufficient  fbr 
the  larrest  navy  in  tha  world,  would  cost,  in  America,  i 
r«Bs  ol  130,000/.  I  do  not  see  that  the  p"<"*  » <"»'«)>, 
discuaaion,  lince  they  ore  i^t  perishable  U 
Gg2 
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■'  I  had  forgotten  to  comment  o 
viewer,  that  England  pOEBeeeeE  'I 
ousntitieB  than  any  other  country  o) 
tion  is  a  little  gratuitous,  and  1  thin 
tion  of  the  facta  would  convince  bii 

"  There  is  a  strange  perversion  o 
position  of  certain  ackriowledged 
and  iiavnl  system,  which  it  is  tne  di 
navy  to  niake  to  Congress,  and  < 
continue  to  uidke  annually  until  th 
tempted  to  believe  Bucli  ministerial 
reviewer  could  not  mistake  its  mo 
be  induced  to  believe  it  «  proof  of 
but  the  reviewer  appears  to  think 
imbecility.  Perhaps,  however,  son 
for  the  course  of  pohcy  pursued  by 
ulive  matters. 

"  In  page  284,  (here  in  another 
re\iewer)  from  the  Barham  of^ 
Hil'j  gun  frigate.  'She  (the  Bar] 
a  much  finer  ship.'  I  shall  not  dii 
perfection  of  the  Barham,  though  I 
dence  of  saymg  so  much  about  thi 
dramatic  hero  who  destroyed  a  whi 
eime  way.  I  cheerfiilly  aei|uit  evi 
the  indiscretion. 

■■  I  shall  venturo  a^n  to  step 
What  does  the  reviewer  mean  by 
Trealiea,  &,c.  cost  tlie  United  Stati 
Review,  page  285.)  He  foots  up  th 
state' at  7,155,307  dollars.  This  is  i 
Barham !  The  official  sta(emexit« 
of  the  United  States'  govemmeai 
now  before  me.  The  whole  amouj 
ow,  and  diplomatic'  expenses  lor 
dollars  79  cents.  (See  Document, 
Report,  1826.)  I  follow  your  exa 
'  Light-house  establishment.  168,8 
tabliBhment.  54,336:-  'Public  bi 
ei,aTl;'  'Slock  in  the  CheiapMket 
pany,  )07,51)0r  ^SUxk  in  Ihe  I 
150,000;'  •  Stock  in  Ihr  Louinille  i 
pany,  30,000;'  '  Payment  of  claimi 
per  act  of  March,  1835,  308,311 :' 
JSa,478  40  cents;'  '  JUittion  to  tl 
9Q0O-;  •■  C(>nlii«<mt  tt^fttua  ef/tn 
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&c.  &>c.  All  the  expenses  thut  can  by  poiHbiUiy  be  con- 
strued to  belong  to  *  Diplomatic  Treaties,'  &a:,  are  footed 
up  separately,  and,  together,  they  make  the  sum  of  232,719 
8  cents ! !  The  mitcellaneous  charges  are  also  footed  sepa- 
rately, and  make  1,110,713  23  cents;  and  the  civil  make 
1,256,745  48  cents.  I  do  not  wonder  that  a  writer  who  sees 
figures  through  such  a  medium  should  say  immediately  after- 
wards, '  it  is  the  obvious  policy  of  the  ^veming  powers  of  a 
countj^  like  that  we  have  been  describmg  to  cultivate  peace 
and  amity  with  all  the  world.'  I  am  quite  of  his  mind,  though 
seemingly  for  very  different  reasons.  It  is  lucky  for  tms 
writer  that  he  has  not  fUlen  into  the  hands  of  one  of  our  reg- 
ular quill-drivers,  or  he  would  be  beaten  out  and  out,  not- 
withstanding his  singular  felicity  in  deciding  combats  on 
paper. 

^'  Let  us  look  at  one  more  of  his  weak  points.  In  page  279 
he  says  we  expended  (he  refers  to  the  year  1826^  4,222,952 
dollars  to  support  our  navy.  He  is  silent  as  to  tne  expense 
of  building  snips,  though  we  had  several  frigates  and  ships 
of  the  line  on  the  stoclu  that  year,  and  had  just  commenced 
building  ten  sloops  of  war,  three  of  which  were  actually 
launched  betbre  tne  month  of  June.  Of  the  army  he  says 
nothing  for  that  year,  though  he  tells  us,  that  in  1824  it  cost 
5,270 ,€s4  dollars.  Why  he  selected  the  year  1824,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  say,  when  the  reports  of  1826  were  just  a^ 
clear,  and  probably  they  were  before  him.  But  we  will  take 
his  own  premises.  His  American  *  civil  department  of  state' 
cost  7,155,307  dollars ;  /Us  support  of  the  American  navy  cost 
4,222,952  dollars;  and  his  army  for  the  year  1824  cost 
5,270,254  dollars.  (It  actually  happened,  including  fortifica- 
tions, Indian  department,  road  surveys,  dLC.  &c.  that  the  ex- 
penditure belonging  to  the  war  department,  for  1826,  was 
upwards  of  6,000,060.)  Now  all  these  sums  make  16,648,513 
dollars,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expenses  of  buUding  ships  and 
forts.  On  the  same  page  the  reviewer  puts  the  net  revenue 
of  the  country  at  20,385,430  dollars,  which  leaves  an  excess 
of  3,636,817  dollars  for  the  other  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment. Immediately  afler,  he  says, '  the  public  debt  on  the 
1st  of  October,  1825,  was  80,985,537.'  This,  at  five  per  cent, 
about  a  fair  average,  would  require  4,049,276  dollars  to  pay 
the  interest.  But  he  admits  that  the  debt  had  been  duninisned 
nearly  10,000,000  of  dollars  in  the  years  1824  and  '25.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  says,  page  6  of  his  last  report,  that 
in  the  years  1825  and  1826,  21^97,210  dollars  were  paid  on 
the  principal  of  the  public  debt.  I  should  like  to  know 
where  the  money  came  from,  since,  by  the  reviewer's  show* 
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iiig,  Uiewliok  expense  of  Oie  gova 
iweipt  1,412^S9  dolbrs.  Ifhebd 
will  nt  lewt  iiUow  us  the  credit 
finuK^ier  somtiwliere  about  the  Ti 
or  he  will  be  opt  to  tbiiili  tIjU  I W 
icuis  whom  tie  sccusea  of  indulgi 
tone  of  srgiiiiientation.' 

"  If,  as  ne  ssys,  the  govemmo 
■  oBl«iitBtiou8.'  it  must  be  the  oBt«i 
■rgiiinentation,  for  cverj  body  kr 
money  to  figure  with.  1  eUail  not  < 
his  sentence.  If  nny  Aniericiin  mi 
has  failed  in  ■  couitciy  and  civility 
manly  manner  to  the  world,  or  spa 
not  expect  that  I  should  go  any  f 
know  nothing  of  boundary  lines :  i 
be  peaceably  Bellied. 

•'  As  to  the  German,  or  pretendi 
ed,  1  liavc  nothing  to  aay  to  him 
ileal  more  of  my  country  than  1 
nnthing  at  all  about  it.  Mr.  de 
man,  and  cuming  out  under  his  on 

"  I  think  il  unfortunate  thai  lb 
him^tf  sufficient  time  to  make  hii 

"  Mr.  dc  RooB  is  liasly  in  his 
dnck-yflTil  was  placed  at  Philad 
were  '  unwilling  to  be  beliind-hai 
the  poHfiMisiim  i>f  Biich  an  advantaf 
ticieijt  reawtn,  that  fhiladelpliia  w 
what  has  hitherto  been  an  object 
sea-pnrtK  in  tht>  conntry.  Baltimi 
89  Philadelpluft  was  when  Ihc  yai 
Baltimore  haa  no  [loch-yard,  while 
Mobile  (ail  three  quite  small  place 

"  At  Washington,  Mr.  de  Roi 
lie  saw  the  house  of  the  (u>nunii«i( 
but '  could  obsert'e  no  other  residi 
I  take  this  acknowledgment  to  be 
as  the  master-commaiidant  has  a 
dwelling  within  a  few  rods  of  tlie  i 
its  front.  I  think,  loo,  he  must 
qunrlen"  of  the  otScerw  of  the  mi 
near  the  gate,  and  before  which  t 
Mr.  dc  Roos  is  mistaken  in  caUiiu 
ntodonVoiUi'a'.  i^^^a  ^'ulLuiva 


"\ 


without  difliciihy,  shortly  after  be  saw  her.    fSee  pM;e  IT.) 
'  The  ilied,  oi  nther  bouses,  under  which  uby  build  theii 


of  tnivelleTS  to  accuH  the  AraericBne  of  a  bftbUtuJ  vielatum 
of  *eneitv  in  convenatiaui'  hut  then  he  thiolu  this  wcusa^ 
tios  ifl  without  fbundatkHi.  I  am  h»^y  thU  he  (bund  ressoii 
to  think  10. 

"  In  New  Voit,  Mr.  de  Boos  deKribee  a  peculiarity  in  the 
eonstruction  of  die  Barton  tktop  of  war,  on  board  or  which 
veMel  he  unqueetionabiy  believed  ha  had  paid  a  ?iait.  1  can 
asame  him  that  the  Boston  sailed  fi>r  the  coast  of  Brazil  some 
Btontha  before  he  visitBd  New-Vork,  and  she  had  not  returned 
as  late  as  Mareb,  1338.  Mr.  de  Roos  says  that  'only  one 
vswel  (a  sixty  gun  frigata]  was  building'  at  New-Vork.  He 
is  again  mistaken :  there  were  two  iriiates  (the  Babine  and 
the  Savannah)  on  the  stocks  then  the  whole  of  the  year 
1B2S.  The  Leaington  and  Vincennea  sUfops  were  launched 
in  Uarch  and  Hay  of  the  same  year. 

"  Mr.  de  Reoi  nexl  describes  the  Ohio,  74,  which  he  termt 
a  splendid  ship.  I  am  g^  to  hear  that  a  professional  gen- 
tleman has  reason  to  be  leased  with  any  of  our  veeaels;  but 
I  think  he  labours  under  some  eiror  when  he  adds,  >  I  after- 
wards learned  that  this  vessel  (the  Ohio)  wss  an  instance  of 
the  cmumg,  I  will  not  call  it  wisdom,  which  frequently  ao 
tuates  the  policy  of  the  Americans. '  The  substance  of  his 
eharge  is,  that  we  fit  out  ine  ships,  and  send  them  abroad  to 
create  a  falae  idea  of  our  power.  Not  being  in  the  secret  of 
the  comnuBHonaM  of  the  nary,  who  aelect  all  the  vessels 
used,  I  shall  not  venture  an  opinion  on  the  matter ;  but  it  is 
clear  the  Obk)  has  aerer  been  used  in  this  manner,  smce,  so 
ftr  fVom  ever  having  bean  at  sea  at  all,  ehe  has  never  even 


been  entirelv  finirited.  It  is  also  some  preeumption  that  he 
*^aa  been  led  into  an  error,  that  the  Franldin  aiid  Washing- 
Mi,  dm  fiMmer  of  whieh  looked 'quite  small,  after  seeing  the 


Ohio,'  have  boUi  been  much  in  actual  service. 

"  Mr.  de  Reoe  is  wnu^  when  he  says  we  pay  botmtiet  for 
seamen.  I  presone  his  error  arisea  from  the  advanet  which 
b  always  paid  to  a  sailor  in  America,  whether  it  be  for  a 
vessel  of  war,  or  Ibr  a  merchant-ship.  I  do  not  well  see 
how  he  can  be  right  in  supposing  that  the  recruiting  officw 
made  his  report  while  he  (Mr.  de  Roos)  was  in  the  yard, 
rince  that  officer  makes  hii  report  only  to  the  department  at 
Washington.    How  does  Mr.  de  Roos  reconcile  '  the  raw 
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recraita  from  the  inUnd  BtUem,'  ptige  66,  witb  *  the  war  e^ 
plemeDt  of  their  choice*!  ae&meD,'  page  d3? 

"irMr.  de  Roos  is  of  the  tame  mind  as  Mr.  HsDibBrtoa 
(whom  he  quotes,]  in  believing  that  ill  eirciimgftirwt  go  U 
show  the  diflicultiea  of  our  hsTin?  a  n&Ty,  1  hope  be  wOJ  ba 
disposed  to  give  ub  the  more  crc^,  ibould  the  retull  dtfbi 
from  hiH  expectttliooB. 

"  Hr.  de  RooB  is  entirely  miBt&ken  in  what  he  ^jw  ahMI 
Boston.  Neuly,  if  not  quite  half  of  the  whole  imit«1  tarn 
th&t  has  Muled  ftoia  the  United  State*  aince  181%,  brnrn  mihi 
fKOB  that  port.  He  is  also  wrong  in  calling  the  NmcIkx  t 
1i,  when  she  is  a  iloop  of  war.  As  theae  sra  noM  ot  tk 
DtTal  Iscts  touched  upon  by  Mr.  de  Rooainhiabrief  •ccoobI 
I  ehaH  now  turn  my  attention  to  your  own  ■taUmcnt. 

"  I  have  already  noted  the  error  in  the  detailed  kecouu  d 
our  force,  and  which  you  utsle  to  be  an  inniaBtoa  of  the  pra* 
Vour  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  Deceasary  to  maji  oui 
present  shipH  is  Bufficiently  correct,  though  you  nave  not  cer 
tainly  stlowed  otUcera  enough.  The  ahipa  of  the  line  aloM 
would  require  near  UOO  officera.  including  all  those  who  arc 
commissioned,  or  have  warraiilB.  The  frigates  would  neeJ 
aa  many  more,  and  the  eloopa  and  smaller  vessels  quite  half 
as  many  more.  Two  thouaand  officers  would  be  emploTPd. 
at  least,  if  all  our  shipd  were  manned.  Thia  ia  ■  little  iDor« 
than  twice  our  present  number :  bat  it  ia  intended  to  increaae 
the  liats,  I  believe.  At  all  events,  we  could  at  any  momeM 
create  ihe  necessary  number  by  promoting  qtiiltfied  mid- 
shipmen. 

"  I  presume,  when  you  say  that  the  UnitM)  Btuea  mual 
be  admitted  to  poBBeae  30,000  seamen,  yon  mean  what  are 
technically  called  able  seamen.  The  eatimate  ia.  1  thmk. 
eufficienttv  low. 

"  J  shall  close  this  note  by  adverting  to  ■  part  of  the  re- 
view that  had  escaped  me  in  running  my  eye  raptdly  over  its 
contents.  1  am  sorry  to  see  the  reviewer  Ireaiing  the  nib- 
ject  of  impressment  in  so  cavalier  a  manner.  Or  course,  I 
allude  to  the  unpreesment  of  American  seamen  into  tb* 
British  service.  Thia  ia  a  grave  question,  and  plain  dealing 
in  tune  of  peace  will  be  very  likely  to  prevent  trouble  bere- 
afler.  Though  the  reviewer  takes  it  as  part  of  his  pramae*. 
there  is  no  more  unsafe  calculation  than  to  believe  -  the  past 
wili  spealc  fi)r  the  future'  in  telatioa  lo  Ain«ica.  We  do  oat 
dispute  the  right  of  England  to  make  ber  own  municipal 
lawa ;  but  we  do  diapute  her  lif  ht  to  exerciae  them  in  any 
way  that  shall  make  it  unsafe  ror  an  American  to  uaTtgaia 
the  ocBUi.    \  «ftinvt«  >.\«  uMtneM  with  which  the  n 
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•m, '  If  tbey  (tha  Amraicaiw)  have  uiy  plan  to  ofibr,  bj 
whi(^  Amencan  anmeii  mijr  be  jmttcUd  agaiiut  terving  in 
ourfieeU,  and  British  wamea  man  mitring  Uieire,  Great 
Britain  will  undoubted];  be  ready  to  diMOtu  it.'  We  haee  a 
vlaafoT:XiteproUdion^o<tmanien.  The  Pemuf  Ivania,  and 
tier  five  noble  Meters,  whose  frames  are  now  providing,  the 
Alabanw,  the  Delawan,  the  OMo,  the  New-York,  the  Vet- 
mont,  the  North  Carolina,  Stc.  &c.  &c.,  furnish  a  hint  of  its 
outline. 

"  1  intend  U>  part  in  good  faiunour  with  my  unknown  fUend, 
the  reviewer;  and,  in  order  to  let  him  see  it,  I  almll  give  Um 
a  piece  of  perfectly  disintereeted  advice.  If  England  wishes 
to  ditaui  any  question  connected  with  a  right  to  impress  meu 
out  of  American  ahipa,  the  sooner  she  docs  it  the  better ;  for. 
In  a  very  ftw  more  years,  it  will  not  do  even  to  tatk  tAout." 
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